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PREFACE. 


The  following  report  is  an  attempt  to  comply  with  that  portion  of  the 
instructions  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Commission  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Exposition  of  1867,  which  required  a  report  to  be 
prepared  upon  the  new  inventions  in  the  useful  arts  illustrated  in  the 
Exposition.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  an  entirely  satisfactory 
execution  of  a  task  like  that  here  presented  could  be  reasonably  expected 
only  from  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  individuals,  severally  quali- " 
fied,  by  previous  familiarity  with  the  different  departments  of  industry 
represented,  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  various  objects  subjected  to 
their  examination.  The  preparation  of  the  required  report  was  there- 
fore, originally,  very  properly  confided  to  a  committee;  but  the  plan  of  a 
joint  report,  at  first  contemplated,  was  found  in  the  end  to  be  impracti- 
cable, and  was  accordingly  abandoned.  Some  members  of  the  committee 
preferred  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  study  of  special  subjects,  and 
the  general  duties  imposed  on  the  committee  devolved  at  length  upon 
the  present  reporter  alone.  This  statement  is  felt  to  be  necessary  in 
explanation,  or  rather,  perhaps,  in  justification,  of  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  reporter  to  execute  a  task  not  willingly  assumed  by  him,  and 
which  he  found  no  encouragement  to  undertake  in  the  consciousness  of 
special  qualification. 

A  large  portion  of  this  report  was  prepared  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Exposition,  but  the  amount  of  labor  thrown  upon  the  reporter  be- 
yond the  extent  of  his  original  anticipation  protracted  the  work  of  its 
completion  until  after  the  close. 

To  the  duties  originally  assigned  to  the  committee  on  the  useful  arts 
was  added,  at  a  late  period,  that  of  reporting  on  the  objects  exposed  in 
Class  XII,  embracing  "Instruments  of  Precision,  and  Apparatus  of  In- 
struction in  Science."  The  concluding  chapters  of  the  report  are  devoted 
to  this  interesting  subject.  A  full  description  of  the  Exposition  in  this 
class  would  occupy  a  much  larger  space  than  it  has  been  found  possible, 
or  than  it  would  have  been  proper,  to  devote  to  it  here.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  said  generally  of  that  magnificent  display,  that  it  was  made  up 
in  great  part  of  instruments  already  well  known ;  although  it  is  probable 
that  there  has  never  before  been  collected  together  in  one  spot  so  .large 
a  number  of  their  kind,  on  which  the  highest  order  of  artistic  skill  had 
so  thoroughly  exhausted  itself. 

It  remains  only  for  the  reporter  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  the 
Commissioner  General,  Mr.  Beckwith,  for  the  many  courtesies  received 
from  him  throughout  the  continuance  of  the  Exposition,  and  subse- 
quently; and  to  bear  his  cordial  testimony  to  the  ability,  efficiency,  im- 
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partiality,  and  firmness,  with  which  that  officer  discharged  his  always 
burdensome  and  often  delicate  duties;  as  well  as  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  protected  the  interests  of  his  countrymen,  even  in  cases  in 
which  he  knew  that  his  services  were  not  appreciated.  This  is  the  least 
that  can  be  said  to  the  honor  of  one  who  had  more  than  an  equal  share  in 
the  common  lot  of  men  in  public  places  of  being  often  misunderstood 
and  oftener  misrepresented;  but  who,  unmoved  by  praise  or  blame  from 
interested  or  irresponsible  sources,  followed  silently  and  steadily  the 
dictates  of  his  judgment  and  his  convictions  of  duty,  and  trusted  to 
time  for  that  sure  vindication  of  his  course  which  it  has  at  length 
abundantly  brought. 

Cot/itmtua  College,  New  York,  June,  1869. 
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Plate  VII.— Sweet's  Typographic  Compositor. 
Plate  VIIL— Richards's  Air-pump. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  RELATION  OF  INVENTION  TO  INDUSTRIAL 

PROGRESS. 

Multiplicity  of  machines  and  industrial  processes  at  the  Exposition—In- 
cessant MODIFICATIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  RESULTING  FROM  THE  DIVISION  OF 

labor — Inventions  of  great  industrial  importance  are  rare— Examples 
of  such— The  cotton-gin:  its  industrial,  social,  and  political  conse- 
quences—The steam-engine,  and  the  industrial  revolutions  resulting 
from  it— Productive  power  of  industry  limited  by  amount  of  disposable 
force — Handling  and  forging  armor  plates  and  other  gigantic  objects  by 
the  aid  of  steam—Precision  of  mechanical  processes  aided  by  steam- 
Examples  of  degree  of  refinement  of  mechanical  accuracy— Whitworth's 
true  planes  and  gauges — machine  tools— influence  of  the  steam-engine 
upon  the  wealth  and  power  of  great  britain— discovery  and  invention: 
their  relations— Inventions  directly  affecting  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual CHARACTER   OF  THE    HUMAN  RACE— THE  PRINTING  PRE8S— THE  ELECTRIC 

telegraph— Different  classes  of  inventions. 

The  Commission  of  the  United  States  to  the  Universal  Exposition  of 
1867,  in  the  distribution  of  its  labors,  allotted  to  a  committee  the  duty  of 
reporting  upon  the  new  inventions  in  the  useful  arts  presented  in  this 
great  industrial  display.  The  language  of  the  resolution  appointing  this 
committee  assigned  no  other  limit  to  the  field  of  inquiry  which  they 
were  instructed  or  at  least  authorized  to  occupy,  but  that  which  was 
imposed  by  the  extent  of  the  Exposition  itself.  Whatever  of  novelty 
there  might  be  found  in  any  branch  of  industry,  whether  in  respect  to 
the  processes  employed  or  to  the  instruments  or  implements  used  in  con- 
ducting them,  would  constitute  apparently  a  legitimate  subject  for  their 
investigation. 

This  seemingly  very  comprehensive  task  was,  however,  essentially 
reduced  by  the  appointment  of  other  committees  specially  charged  with 
the  examination  of  large  departments  of  industry,  such  as  railroad  engi- 
neering, steam  engineering,  metallurgy,  the  chemical  arts,  implements, 
machines  and  tools,  &c,  &c. ;  all  of  which  may  be  considered  as  having 
been  thus  withdrawn  from  the  attention  of  the  committee  on  inventions. 
The  field  remained  neverthelips  sufficiently  extensive;  too  extensive 
indeed  to  be  properly  explored  by  a  few  individuals,  if  every  object  pre- 
senting some  feature  of  novelty  which  the  Exposition  embrace  ^nuid 
be  considered  on  that  account  to  be  entitled  to  their  attenti 
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with  8uch.ialvi6w  o&their  duties,  they  would  have  found  their  material 
exhaustl£&,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  assign  a  term  to  their 
labors/".^'  vast  was  the  variety  of  interesting  objects,  and  so  wonderful 
the  diversity  of  industrial  operations,  which  a  common  impulse  had 
swept*  together  into  that  single  spot  from  every  quarter  of  the  civilized 
wor14,  that  the  visitor,  in  endeavoring  to  make  his  way  through  the  maze, 
.•f&Bjfd  himself  continually  bewildered;  and  no  one  could  leave  it,  after 
."•fcaving  devoted  days  and  even  weeks  to  its  study,  without  feeling  how 
\5\nperfect  had  been  his  survey,  and  how  inadequate  a  knowledge  he  had 
•  been  able  to  gather  of  the  great  whole. 

This  will  be  easily  understood  when  it  is  considered  how  large  was  the 
area  over  which  the  Exposition,  was  spread,  and  how  completely  filled 
and  crowded  was  every  corner  of  that  liberal  space.  The  palace  itself 
covered  nearly  forty  acres  of  ground;  and  the  park,  with  the  broad  enclo- 
sure on  the  shore  of  the  Seine,  embraced  about  eighty  acres  more.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  fifty  acres  of  the  island  of  Billancourt.  Jn  many  por- 
tions of  the  palace  the  objects  on  exhibition  were  too  numerous  for  the 
space  allotted  to  the  exposants,  and  permission  had  been  sought  and 
obtained  to  occupy  with  the  more  bulky  or  the  more  showy  the  space 
in  the  avenues  and  passages,  to  such  an  extent  as  considerably  to 
obstruct  circulation.  The  number  of  exhibitors  exceeded  fifty  thousand. 
A  visitor  who  should  have  desired  to  distribute  his  attention  impartially 
among  all  these  candidates  for  his  approbation,  would  scarcely  have 
been  able  to  give  to  each  more  than  the  most  cursory  glance.  The  gates 
were  opened  every  morning  at  eight  o'clock  and  closed  every  evening  at 
six.  By  giving  a  single  minute  to  each  exhibitor,  and  by  employing 
faithfully  all  the  intervening  time,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  dispose 
of  six  hundred  in  a  day.  But  even  at  that  rapid  rate,  it  would  have  taken 
three  months  of  unintermitted  labor  to  complete  the  list.  Many  of  these 
exhibitors,  moreover,  presented  not  single  objects,  but  scores  and  hun- 
dreds. There  is  no  extravagance  at  all  in  the  assertion  that  the  num- 
ber of  objects  in  the  Exposition,  each  individually  interesting  and  worthy, 
if  time  allowed,  of  a  separate  examination,  amounted  to  several  millions. 
In  such  a  scene  the  attractions  and  the  distractions  are  so  equally  bal- 
anced, that  it  is  only  after  the  observer  has  resigned  himself  to  the 
necessity  of  passing  by  the  greater  number  without  an  attempt  at  a 
critical  notice,  that  he  is  prepared  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment  of 
those  that  remain. 

If,  again,  in  the  study  of  such  a  multiplicity  of  industrial  processes  or 
machines,  he  endeavors  to  make  a  distinction  between  what  is  justly 
entitled  to  be  called  original  and  what  is  familiar  and  common,  he  finds 
himself  arrested  by  a  new  embarrassment.  There  is  no  form  of  industry 
which,  in  our  day,  is  stationary  for  a  moment.  There  is  none  which  is 
not  undergoing  improvement  so  incessant  that  even  while  the  history  of 
the  most  recent  advances  is  being  written,  they  are  beginning  already  to 
be  numbered  with  the  past,  and  giving  place  to  improvements  newer 
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still.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  those  great  branches  of  industry 
which  require  for  their  successful  prosecution  the  concentration  of  capital 
and  the  systematic  division  of  labor.  The  division  of  labor  is  a  practi- 
cal analysis  of  the  industrial  problem  into  its  most  elementary  parts ; 
and  the  distribution  of  these  parts  to  as  many  individuals  brings  the 
force  of  many  minds  or  groups  of  minds  to  the  study  of  the  question  of 
improvement  under  the  most  advantageous  conditions.  It  is  true  that 
many  workmen  pursue  their  daily  task  in  a  manner  entirely  mechanical, 
without  considering  whether  or  not  it  might  be  accomplished  in  a  better  or 
a  simpler  way;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  most  useful  modifications  of 
many  industrial  processes  and  machines  have  been  the  suggestions  of  the 
men  employed  in  using  them,  and  have  been  the  fruit  of  their  personal 
experience  and  observation.  It  is  further  true  that  in  large  industrial 
establishments  there  exists  always  a  facility  for  testing  the  advantages 
offered  by  a  newly  suggested  implement  or  process,  which  does  not  exist 

,  elsewhere ;  and  that  therefore  a  new  invention,  if  brought  forward  in 
such  a  field,  will  not  have  long  to  wait,  that  its  merit,  if  it  has  any,  may 
be  recognized.  And  thus  it  happens  that  in  such  establishments  rarely 
a  day,  and  certainly  never  a  year  passes,  in  which  successful  ingenuity 
does  not  make  some  addition  to  productive  power,  by  giving  to  its  instru- 
ments increased  efficiency,  or  to  its  products  a  superior  quality. 

Such  being  the  case,  there  cannot  be  a  great  industrial  congress,  like 
that  assembled  in  the  Exposition  of  1867,  which  will  not  be  full  of  what 
may  in  one  sense  be  called  new  inventions;  but  of  these  the  great 
majority  will  have  for  their  basis  some  industrial  process  or  machine 
which  is  not  new,  but  is  common  to  the  entire  branch  of  industry  to 
which  they  belong.  The  textile  arts,  for  example,  employ  a  larger  vari 
ety  of  machinery  than  any  other,  or,  at  least,  than  any  other  whose  pro- 
cesses are  capable  of  being  fully  exhibited  in  a  place  like  the  Exposition 
and  under  the  eye  of  the  public ;  yet,  it  may  be  said,  generally,  that  the 
processes  by  which  fibrous  materials  are  prepared  for  the  spindle  or  the 
loom  are  substantially  the  same  now  in  kind  and  in  order  as  they  were 
in  the  earliest  period  of  history,  and  when  the  art  was  in  its  most  rudi- 
mentary condition.  But  the  modes  and  instrumentalities  by  which 
these  changes  are  produced  have  been  so  completely  transformed  that 
in  its  present  condition  the  art  would  be  totally  unrecognizable  by  one 

1  who  had  known  it  only  under  the  slow  forms  practiced  by  the  Romans* 
or  the  Egyptians.  These  transformations  have  been  the  offspring  of  a 
few  great  inventions,  of  which  each  in  its  time  has  marked  an  era  in  the 
history  of  this  industry.  But  it  is  in  the  nature  of  great  inventions  that 
they  narrow  the  field  of  activity  to  future  ingenuity ;  and  that  while 
they  may  admit  of  subordinate  modifications  and  improvements,  they 
are  but  tardily,  if  ever,  dethroned  by  successful  rivals.  Much  the  larger 
number,  therefore,  of  the  novelties  in  industrial  art  which  each  year 
introduces  consists  of  these  minor  improvements;  and  to  make  an 
exhaustive  enumeration  of  such,  as  they  appear  in 'a  general  exposition 
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of  the  industries  of  the  world,  would  involve  the  necessity  of  descending 
to  an  endless  minuteness  of  detail.  An  observant  visitor  to  the  gallery 
of  the  Exposition  devoted  to  the  useful  arts,  who  should  have  carefully 
compared,  for  instance,  the  various  machines  in  use  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton,  would  have  noticed  that,  while  each  exhibitor  employed  for 
the  same  operation  substantially  the  same  mechanical  contrivance,  yet 
nearly  every  one  also  claimed  some  peculiarity  in  the  details  of  construc- 
tion as  original  with  himself.  The  observer  would  have,  perhaps,  been 
still  more  forcibly  impressed  with  the  evidence  of  this  truth  in  looking 
through  the  magnificent  collection  of  objects  which  modern  ingenuity 
has  so  wonderfully  multiplied,  under  the  name  of  machine  tools.  The 
differences  might  strike  him  as  larger  than  in  the  former  case,  but  he 
would  still  observe  the  same  general  form  and  substantially  the  same 
modes  of  operation,  though  with  many  variations  in  the  manner  and 
succession  of  movements  and  in  the  relative  position  of  the  tool  and  the 
material  operated  upon.  Another  illustration  might  be  found  in  the 
important  art  of  printing.  Since  the  origin  of  this  art  in  the  memorable 
invention  by  which  impressions  were  first  taken  from  movable  type,  its 
history  has  been  marked  by  a  number  of  transformations  in  the  mechan- 
ical part  of  the  process  so  signal  as  to  form  each  for  itself  a  new  era. 
One  of  these  was  the  introduction  of  the  power  press  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  cylinder  for  the  platen,  and  another  was  the  transference  of 
the  form  from  the  horizontal  bed  to  the  cylinder  and  the  suppression  of 
the  reciprocating  motion.  By  each  of  these  improvements  there  was 
effected  almost  ad  large  an  advance  in  the  power  of  multiplying  impres- 
sions beyond  what  had  been  before  possible  as  had  been  attained  by  the 
original  press  of  Gutenberg  over  the  slow  process  of  transcription.  But 
in  the  intervals  between  these  great  steps  of  advancement  the  printing 
press  underwent  innumerable  minor  alterations  and  improvements,  many 
of  which  tended  greatly  to  increase  its  efficiency  and  to  improve  the 
excellence  of  its  work  without,  nevertheless,  changing  its  essential  char- 
acter or  making  of  it  a  new,  although  they  made  it  a  better,  machine.  In 
the  recent  and  familiar  invention  of  machine-sewing  we  have  still  another 
exemplification  of  the  same  distinction.  The  germ  idea  successfully 
embodied  in  the  original  machine  was  one  of  immense  value ;  the  numer- 
ous modifications  which  the  mechanism  lias  since  undergone — every 
detail  having  been  made  the  subject  of  half  a  dozen  patents  at  least — 
have  had  a  value  only  relative  and  secondary.  And  though  in  some 
instances  the  ingenuity  of  inventors  has  devised  mechanical  combina- 
tions essentially  original  for  performing  the  same  work,  the  success, 
however  mechanically  interesting,  is  without  striking  industrial  impor- 
tance, since  it  accomplishes  no  new  result. 

If  we  attend  to  the  current  history  of  invention  we  shall  observe  that 
much  the  larger  number  of  the  contributions  to  industrial  advancement 
which  present  themselves  in  the  form  of  new  processes  in  the  arts  or  new 
adaptations  of  mechanical  principles  to  manufacture  are  of  the  secondary 
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and  relatively  unimportant  class  above  distinguished.  But  what  each 
single  invention  may  lack  in  its  separate  importance  is  amply  compen- 
sated by  the  combined  value  of  the  immense  number  which  are  continu- 
ally and  simultaneously  originating.  The  general  growth  of  productive 
industry  in  the  world  is,  consequently,  nearly  uniform  and  steady.  At 
distant  intervals  there  may  occur  a  sudden  swell  in  the  wave,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  appearance  of  one  of  those  rare  inventions  which  are  des- 
tined to  give  to  some  great  branch  of  industry  an  entirely  new  character, 
or  whose  stimulating  influence  makes  itself  felt  throughout  all  industries; 
but  the  current  never  sets  backward,  and  whatever  is  gained  from  each 
of  these  extraordinary  impulses  remains  a  permanent  acquisition. 

To  illustrate  by  example  the  nature  of  these  occasional  and  singular 
impulses,  we  may  refer  to  the  consequences  which  have  followed  from 
the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin.  So  long  as  no  better  mode  had  been 
thought  of,  of  separating  the  seed  of  the  cotton-plant  from  its  accompa- 
nying fibre,  but  that  of  picking  out  each  seed  by  hand,  there  existed  a 
natural  and  entirely  effectual  obstacle  in  the  way  of  making  this  valua- 
ble material  the  basis  of  a  great  manufacture.  Whatever  might  be  the 
demand,  there  was  a  physical  limit  to  the  supply.  There  can,  of  course, 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  demand  which  enlisted  ingenuity  in  the 
endeavor  to  overcome  the  obstacle,  and  to  make  an  increase  of  the  sup- 
ply a  possibility.  It  was,  therefore,  the  demand  which  produced  the 
machine.  And  it  is,  accordingly,  no  injustice  to  the  ingenious  inventor 
to  whom  we  owe  it,  meritorious  as  we  admit  him  to  have  been,  to  say 
that  had  he  not  turned  his  thoughts  in  this  direction,  nor  devised  this 
particular  mechanical  contrivance  for  performing  a  work  of  which  the 
world  had  so  pressing  need,  some  machine,  in  all  material  respects 
equivalent  to  this,  must  have  made  its  appearance  without  any  long 
delay.  Of  the  many  minds  then  directed  toward  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem of  so  vast  importance,  though  none,  indeed,  yet  perceived  how  vast, 
some  one,  or  perhaps  more  than  one,  must  have  resolved  it  successfully, 
had  not  the  opportunity  been  taken  away. 

But  if  it  is  correct  to  say,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  demand  produced 
the  machine,  it  is  no  less  true,  on  the  other,  that  the  machine  stimulated 
the  demand  to  a  most  extraordinary  degree.  From  the  insignificant 
amount  of  150,000  pounds  of  American  cotton  received  in  England  in 
1791,  the  exportation  to  that  country  rose  in  ten  years  to  15,000,000.  At 
the  same  time,  the  practically  unlimited  extent  of  soil  adapted  to  this 
culture  on  the  American  continent  made  it  evident  that  the  demand  might 
grow  to  any  extent  without  producing  a  corresponding  increase  of  price,  or 
even  with  an  actual  reduction.  Such  a  supply  of  a  material  capable  of 
being  wrought  into  the  largest  variety  of  textile  fabrics  could  not  but 
stimulate  the  introduction  of  numerous  and  signal  improvements  into  all 
the  processes  of  manufacture.  Thus  the  creation  of  the  automatic 
machinery  by  which  the  production  of  cotton  fabrics,  early  within  this 
century,  rose  to  a  hundred-fold  what  it  had  been  at  the  close  of  the  last, 
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and  by  which,  in  the  year  1860,  it  had  been  brought  to  a  thousand-fold 
at  least,  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin. 
Nor  was  the  influence  of  this  invention  confined  exclusively  to  matters 
of  industrial  or  economical  importance.  It  affected  profoundly  the  social 
condition  of  multitudes  in  both  hemispheres,  and  in  one  of  them  involved 
very  grave  political  consequences.  But  for  the  increased  and  constantly 
increasing  importance  of  cotton  to  the  industry  of  the  world,  those  of 
the  American  States  which  were  fitted  by  soil  and  climate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  plant  would  not  have  neglected  every  other  industry 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  alone,  nor  have  become  rooted  in  the  belief  that 
compulsory  labor  was  essential  to  their  prosperity.  And  had  it  not  been 
for  this  belief,  and  lor  the  discordance  of  views  which  grew  out  of  it 
between  the  cotton-producing  States'  and  the  other  members  of  the 
American  Union  upon  matters,  both  political  and  moral,  of  vital  impor- 
tance, the  terrible  convulsion  which  has  recently  shaken  the  Union  to 
its  centre  could  never  have  occurred.  It  is  at  once  curious  and  inter- 
esting to  trace  a  connection  between  two  events  so  widely  different  in 
character  and  so  widely  separated  in  time  as  the  great  rebellion  of 
1861  and  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin ;  yet,  from  what  has  just  been 
said,  it  is  obviously  admissible  to  regard  these  two  events  as  stand- 
ing to  each  other  in  a  "certain  sense  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  con- 
sequence; and  though  the  great  national  disaster  just  mentioned  may 
have  been  immediately  precipitated  by  causes  much  less  far  to  seek 
and  much  more  easily  recognizable,  still,  at  the  distance  of  two-thirds 
of  a  century,  the  connection  just  hinted  at  is  to  the  eye  of  the  political 
philosopher  not  the  less  clearly  discernible.  In  this  proposition  it  is 
not  intended  to  assert  that  the  rebellion  would  not  have  occurred  if 
the  invention  had  not  been  made.  It  has  been  remarked  already  that 
the  time  had  arrived  in  the  world's  history  when  the  cotton  industry, 
in  obedience  to  the  law  of  industrial  advancement — a  law  as  constrain- 
ing as  that  of  organic  development — was  destined  to  receive  a  large 
expansion.  If  the  machine  which,  in  point  of  fact,  was  instrumental 
to  the  fulfilment  of  this  destiny  had  not  presented  itself,  some  equiv- 
alent form  of  mechanism  must  have  done  so ;  so  that  the  way  would 
have  been  opened  for  the  entrance  of  a  train  of  moral  and  political  con- 
sequences in  all  essential  respects  resembling  those  which  it  has  been 
.  our  misfortune  to  witness.  It  would  be  wrong  on  this  account  to  infer 
_  that  any  great  industrial  improvement,  whatever  the  temporary  or  local 
evils  of  which  it  may  be  the  occasion,  can  ever  be  a  real  calamity  to  the 
human  race.  The  remarks  here  made  are  intended  only  to  illustrate  the 
degree  to  which  a  single  invention  may  often  influence  the  destinies  of 
nations.  Whether  this  influence  shall  be  wholly  good  or  wholly  or  par- 
tially evil  will  often  depend  upon  the  pre-existing  state  of  human  society, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  invention  has  its  birth.  To  the  world  the 
benefit  which  has  resulted  from  the  vast  development  which  the  cotton 
„  manufacture  has  received  within  the  present  century  is  great  beyond 
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the  power  of  calculation ;  to  a  portion  of  the  world,  long  more  than 
equally  a  sharer  in  the  benefit,  it  has  proved  for  the  time  a  source  of  bit- 
ter evil  If  in  making  up  the  account  we  have  to  consider  both  results, 
it  is  due  to  the  cause  to  credit  it  with  all  the  benefit  as  its  proper  and 
legitimate  offspring,  while  the  evil  must  be  charged  to  the  unnatural 
condition  of  society  which  this  cause  only  tended  to  perpetuate. 

The  industrial  revolution  which  followed  the  invention  of  the  cotton- 
gin  was  confined  to  a  single,  though  an  extremely  important,  branch  of 
industry.  In  some  rare  instances  an  invention  has  appeared  whose 
wider  relations  to  the  means  of  production  have  extended  its  influence 
to  many  industries  at  once,  and  even  ultimately  to  all  industries.  Such 
an  example  presents  itself  in  the  case  of  the  steam-engine.  Before  the 
introduction  of  this  machine,  all  heavy  industrial  operations  were  effected 
by  the  muscular  force  of  men  or  animals,  aided,  where  circumstances 
permitted,  by  the  power  of  running  streapis.  The  winds  were  laid  under 
contribution  for  certain  lighter  industrial  tasks  ;  but  it  needs  very  little 
reflection  to  perceive  how  limited  must  have  been  and  must  always  be 
the  range  of  their  usefulness.  The  productive  power  of  any  industry 
must  always  be  limited  by  the  amount  of  force  disposable  for  its  pur- 
poses. While  the  only  considerable  force,  except  that  of  animals,  at  the 
disposal  of  man  was  the  force  furnished  by  falling  water,  it  is  obvious 
that  all  great  industrial  operations  were  confined  of  necessity  to  certain 
localities.  No  great  factories,  no  great  foundries  or  rolling  mills  for  iron, 
no  great  flouring-mills  for  grain,  could  exist  except  in  those  rugged  dis- 
tricts through  which  the  mountain  torrents  make  their  way  to  the  low- 
lands or  the  ocean.  The  broad  and  level  tracts  which  form  so  vast  a 
proportion  of  the  habitable  continents,  and  which  by  their  fertility  are 
adapted  to  sustain  the  densest  population,  could  have  no  part  in  these 
great  industries.  Nor  was  it  a  slight  inconvenience  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  power  and  the  material  on  which  it  was  to  operate  were  not  to 
be  found  on  the  same  spot.  As  the  power  did  not  admit  of  transporta- 
tion, it  was  necessary  to  carry  the  material  to  it;  a  necessity  involving 
much  loss  of  time  and  labor,  and  no  slight  expense.  The  transportation 
to  great  distances  of  raw  material,  though  in  the  existing  state  of  many 
industries  it  is  often  necessary,  is  attended  with  great  and  obvious  dis- 
advantages which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid.  The  part  of  this  material 
which  becomes  ultimately  utilized  in  the  manufacture,  constitutes  in 
many  cases  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  entire  weight,  and  perhaps  a 
less  proportion  still  of  the  bulk;  so  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
expense  of  transportation  is  paid  for  the  moving  of  substances  which  are 
not  only  useless,  but  which  must  be  got  rid  of  before  the  remainder  can 
be  useful.  These  are  disadvantages  under  which  all  grand  industries 
labored  while  dependent  upon  water-power  alone.  Nor  were  these  all, 
for  it  is  probable  that  in  some  branches,  at  least,  they  could  never  have 
reached  their  present  development,  had  they  continued  to  be  always  so 
dependent.  For  the  highest  uses  of  industry,  it  is  not  enough  to  I 
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at  command  a  great  amount  of  power ;  it  is  also  indispensable  to  be  able 
to  concentrate  it  upon  occasion  within  small  space.  In  the  British 
and  French  departments  at  the  Exposition  may  be  seen  armor-plates  for 
ships  originally  rolled  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  length,  from  three  to 
six  feet  in  breadth  and  from  eight  to  thirteen  inches  in  thickness.  The 
force  required  to  drive  these  masses  through  the  rollers  from  which  they 
receive  their  form,  could  hardly  be  conveniently  obtained  from  a  water- 
power.  Moreover,  the  massive  hammers  now  required  to  forge  the  huge 
masses  from  which  these  plates  and  other  gigantic  objects  are  formed 
would  be  wholly  unmanageable  without  the  use  of  steam.1 

The  steam-engine  not  only  does  the  work  of  water  equally  well,  but  it 
does  it  equally  well  under  every  variety  of  circumstances.  It  furnishes 
power  in  any  amount  that  may  be  required,  and  in  any  place.  If  a  raw 
material  is  to  be  manufactured,  the  power  may  be  set  up  where  the 
material  is  produced.  Place  it  in  the  forest  and  it  will  reduce  the  trees 
to  the  form  of  lumber  for  the  market ;  or,  if  more  is  exacted  of  it,  will 
hiould  them  to  finished  forms  ready  to  be  united  by  the  cabinet-maker  or 

1  While  the  Exposition  was  still  in  progress,  Sir  John  Brown,  of  the  Atlas  Iron  Works, 
Sheffield,  England,  caused  to  be  rolled  a  plate  surpassing  in  dimensions  even  the  largest  cf 
the  immense  masses  above  spoken  of ;  its  length  being  twenty  feet,  its  breadth  four  feet,  and 
its  thickness  fifteen  inches.  Even  this  extraordinary  achievement  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
power  of  the  mills  or  the  capacity  of  the  furnaces ;  but  plates  are  rolled  no  larger,  only 
because  larger  plates  have  not  been  demanded,  and  because  no  floating  battery  could  carry 
them.  The  scene  presented  in  the  Atlas  works,  at  the  time  of  the  roiling  of  this  huge  plate, 
is  vividly  described  by  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  who  was  present  on  the  occa- 
sion. It  is  quoted  as  furnishing  a  most  striking  illustration  of  the  extraordinary  change 
which  the  steam-engine  has  wrought  in  the  most  important  of  the  world's  industries : 

"The  plate  was  not  quite  ready  at  the  time  appointed,  and  during  the  short  interval  of 
delay  the  works  were  inspected.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  aspect  of  cyclopean 
activity  which  they  presented.  The  huge  space  of  lofty  workshops,  covering  more  than  23 
acres  of  ground,  were,  above,  all  dim  with  smoke ;  below,  all  dazzling  with  the  blinding 
glare  and  heat  of  furnaces.  Everywhere  ponderous  fly-wheels  were  spinning  round  with  a 
loud  hum  through  the  gloom,  everywhere  steam-hammers  were  falling  with  a  shock  upon 
the  solid  earth  that  made  the  walls  vibrate,  and  people  near  them  jump  under  the  tremendous 
•oncussion.  No  place  seemed  free  from  steam  or  flame  or  melted  iron.  The  dark  nooks 
would  suddenly  become  bright,  as  furnace  doors  were  lifted  and  emitted  their  long  light- 
looking  flames  of  dazzling  white  vapor,  and  disgorged  a  mass  of  seething  metal,  which 
men,  almost  clad  in  light  steel  armor,  wheeled  away  and  shot  under  the  steam-hammers,  the 
first  stroke  of  which  sent  jets  of  melted  iron  rushing  in  trains  of  fire  like  meteors  in  all 
directions.  Sometimes  one  came  on  groups  of  men  who  were  saturating  in  water  the  rough 
bands  of  sacking  in  which  they  were  enveloped  before  going  to  wrestle  with  some  white- 
heat  forging,  sometimes  on  men  nearly  naked,  with  the  perspiration  pouring  from  them, 
who  had  come  to  rest  for  a  moment  from  the  puddling  furnaces,  and  to  take  a  long  drink  of 
the  thick  oatmeal  and  water,  which  is  all  that  they  venture  on  daring  their  labor,  and  which 
long  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  most  sustaining  of  all  drinks  under  the  tremendous 
heats  to  which  they  are  subjected.  On  every  side  the  glare,  the  smoke,  the  din,  and  steam 
are  alike  deafening  and  blinding.  On  every  side  are  masses  of  melted  iron  running  down 
troughs,  or  great  blocks  of  it  heated  to  a  glow  that  is  almost  melting  being  welded  and 
knocked  away  in  myriads  of  sparks  and  jets  of  refuse  under  the  blows  of  the  hammers- 
Most  uncomfortable  of  all  are  the  slabs  of  armor-plate  and  blocks  of  steel  ingots  which,  half 
cooled,  and  of  a  dull  slate  color,  lie  about  everywhere.  From  those  in  a  bright,  red  glow, 
the  visitor  can  guard  himself,  for  he  sees  them ;  but  from  those  which  are  partly  cooled,  but 
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the  joiner.  Place  it  by  the  side  of  a  quarry,  and  it  willconvert  the  rude 
blocks  of  marble  disengaged  by  the  workmen  to  geometrical  shapes,  suita- 
ble to  be  laid  in  the  walls  or  to  adorn  the  interior  of  a  palace.  In  the  min- 
eral region  it  offers  its  services  to  the  metallurgist  in  every  branch  of  his 
difficult  labor.  It  blows  for  him  the  bellows,  it  lifts  the  heavy  hammer, 
it  turns  the  powerful  lathe,  it  drives  the  steady  tool  of  the  plane,  it 
crushes  between  resistless  jaws  the  fiery  masses  which  are  to  form  the 
iron  ways  of  our  railroads,  or  the  ponderous  walls  of  our  floating  bat- 
teries. In  a  country  favorable  to  the  textile  arts,  it  performs  with  incred- 
ible rapidity  and  facility  all  those  operations  which  for  so  many  centu- 
ries were  accomplished  by  the  slow  and  painful  labor  of  human  hands, 
separating  the  useful  fibre  from  its  impurities,  loosening  its  entangle- 
ments, preparing  it  for  the  spindle,  drawing  it  out  into  threads,  and 
finally  weaving  it  into  fabrics  of  endless  variety  and  beauty ;  performing, 
also,  all  this  work  equally  well  upon  a  hundred  looms  at  once,  or  upon 
a  single  one. 

Besides  this,  the  steam-engine  presents  itself  as  a  ready  helper  in  all 

yet  hot  enough  to  scorch  the  flesh  from  the  bones  when  closely  approached,  there  is  little 
safeguard,  as  one  hurries  out  of  the  way  of  seething  puddle  blooms  or  open  furnaces,  which 
diffuse  such  an  intense  general  heat  around  that  little  extra  warning  is  given  by  the  treach- 
erous masses  of  half-cooled  slabs  till  the  danger  is  almost  too  near  to  be  avoided.  After  seeing 
and  suffering  under  seeing  such  scenes,  the  visitors  were  conducted  to  the  armor  rolling-mill, 
where  the  monster  plate  was  to  be  drawn.  The  process  of  drawing  it  is  simple,  but  peculiar. 
The  plate,  when  laid  in  the  furnace,  rests  upon  little  stacks  of  fire-bricks,  so  that  the  flame 
and  heat  plays  equally  round  it,  till  ail  is  glowing  white,  and  the  successive  layers  have 
settled  down  into  one  dense  mass.  A  great  deal  of  the  success  depends  upon  the  time  at  which 
the  plate  is  drawn  and  the  amount  and  length  of  time  to  which  it  is  to  be  heated.  All  this  is 
regulated  by  the  chief  roller  and  chief  furnace-man,  who  are  paid  wages  which  many  emi- 
nent professional  men  might  envy— wages  amounting  from  12002.  to  sometimes  20002.  a 
year.  On  Friday,  as  the  time  for  4  drawing '  approached,  these  officials  opened  the  furnace 
doors,  and,  approaching  close  to  them  with  only  the  shelter  of  a  lump  of  wet  rag  held  loosely 
before  their  arms  and  faces,  peered  into  the  blinding  glare  from  time  to  time  with  as  much 
care  and  apparently  as  much  indifference  as  if  they  were  looking  into  the  tube  of  a  telescope. 
Suddenly,  at  a  signal  from  the  furnace-man,  the  bands  of  workmen,  to  the  number  of  about 
60,  arranged  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  furnace,  as  near  to  it  as  they  could  bear  the 
beat.  Then  the  doors  were  opened  to  their  fullest,  and  what  had  been  a  glare  before  and 
what  had  been  a  heat  were  quite  eclipsed  by  the  intense  light  and  fervency  with  which  the 
long  tongues  of  flame  leapt  forth.  In  the  midst  of  this  great  light  lay  a  mass  even  whiter 
than  the  rest.  To  this  some  half  a  dozen  men  drew  near.  They  were  all  attired  in  thin 
steel  leggings,  aprons  of  steel,  and  a  thin  curtain  of  steel  wirework  dropping  over  their  faces 
like  a  large,  long  visor.  All  the  rest  of  their  bodies  were  muffled  in  thick  wet  sacking.  Thus 
protected  they  managed,  with  the  aid  of  a  gigantic  pair  of  forceps  slung  from  a  crane  above, 
to  work  as  it  were  amid  the  flames  for  a  few  seconds;  and  to  nip  the  huge  plate  with  the 
forceps.  The  signal  was  then  given,  and  the  whole  mass  of  iron,  fining,  sparkling  and 
shooting  out  jets  of  lambent  flame,  was  by  the  main  force  of  chains  attached  to  the  steam 
rollers  drawn  forth  from  the  furnace  on  to  a  long  wrought-iron  car.  The  heat  and  light 
which  it  then  diffused  were  almost  unbearable  in  any  part  of  the  huge  mill,  but  the  men 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  to  approach  and  detach  the  colossal  pincers  which  had 
drawn  the  iron  forth.  More  than  a  dozen  attempts  were  made  on  Friday  before  this  was 
effected,  and  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  best  and  most  skilful  workmen  were  driven  back  one 
after  another  by  the  tremendous  heat  and  glare.  At  last  all  was  made  clear.  The  forceps, 
then  red-hot  from  their  grip  of  the  plate,  were  drawn  away,  the  chains  cleared  from  the  rollers, 
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the  minor  industries,  which,  until  its  introduction,  had  no  resource  bti 
that  which  was  afforded  them  in  animal  i>ower.  The  turner,  the  wheel- 
wright, the  carpenter,  the  joiner,  the  locksmith,  the  brass-founder,  th 
lapidary,  the  printer,  the  optician,  the  confectioner,  the  baker,  the  agri 
culturist,  may  now  accomplish  the  most  laborious  part  of  their  several 
tasks,  with  only  the  personal  exertion  on  their  own  part  which  is  neces- 
sary to  superintend,  and,  from  time  to  time,  to  guide  the  work  of  the 
HftkNH  assistant  which  they  tind  in  the  steunvengiue.  Jn  agriculture 
the  advantage  which  the  engine  is  capable  of  affording  is  but  recently 
beginning  to  \ye  realized,  but  already  its  use  is  all  but  universal  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  becoming  general  in  our  own  country,  in  threshing  out  the 
grain  crop ;  aud  it  is  beginuing  to  be  successfully  employed  in  driving 
the  plough  and  the  cultivator,  A  single  English  engine-building  house 
sold,  in  1852,  two  hnndred  and  forty-three  portable  engines  for  farms, 
representing  a  horse  power  of  1349 ;  iu  1862  the  number  was  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  horse -power  increased  threefold. 

and,  with  a  groat  hurrah,  the  other  workmen  seized  the  chains  attached  to  the  iron  truck, 
and  drew  it  to  the  incline  by  main  force,  where  it  was  left  by  its  own  weight  to  run  into  the 
jaws  of  the  rolling-mill.    It  was  then  snuve  qui  peut  among  the  workmen,  who  rushed  for 
shelter  iu  all  directions  as  the  mass  was  nipped  between  the  rollers,  and  wound  rapidly  in 
amid  quick  reports  like  those  of  dull  musketry,  as  the  melted  iron  was  squeezed  by  the 
tremendous  pressure  out  of  the  mass,  and  flew  out  in  jets  of  liquid  lire  on  all  sides.    In  spite 
of  ull  tli><  I'ure  and  a  1  the  rtkitl  which  the  beat  workmen  run  use  on  these  occasions,  they 
cannot  always  escape  the  splashes  of  melted  iron,  and  the  burns  indicted  are  numerous  and 
often  severe.    The  turning  of  the  rollers  crushes  the  plate  through  to  the  other  side,  where 
it  rests  for  a  minute  on  a  wrought-iron  truck  similar  to  that  on  which  it  was  brought  from 
the  furnace.   The  action  of  the  rollers  is  then  reversed  alter  they  have  been  by  the  action  of 
screw  levers  brought  closer  together  by  about  an  inch.    These  again  nip  the  plate  and  drag 
it  back  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  again  and  again  does  the  mass  go  forward  and  back- 
wards,  each  time  passing  between  a  smaller  space  between  the  rollers,  till,  as  on  Friday,  the 
whole  of  the  huge  thickness  was  reduced  to  a  compact  mass  15  inches  thick,  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.    During  every  stage  of  the  process,  quantities  of  fine  sand  are  thrown 
upon  the  plate,  and  this  literally  takes  tire  as  it  touches  the  flaming  surface,  and  covers  it  ar 
it  melts  with  a  coat  of  silica,  or  with  a  glaze  like  that  of  earthenware.    After  every  diachargi 
of  sand,  and  these  go  on  almost  incessantly,  buckets  of  water  are  thrown  upon  the  plate  anc 
explode  in  cloud*  of  scalding  steam,  and  when  thene  are  partly  dissipated  men  rush  forward, 
and  with  wet  besoms  with  handles  20  feet  long  sweep  off  whatever  little  scraps  of  oxidatioi 
may  have  taken  place,    Thus  every  time  the  plate  passes  through  the  mill  the  sand  is  seal 
tered,  the  water  thrown,  and  the  surface  swept,  and  at  every  roll  the  chief  re  Her  of  the  este 
lishment  runs  forward,  and,  under  the  shelter  of  wet  cloths,  measures  with  a  gaugr 
tt:'u-kness  from  end  to  end,    On  Friday  the  required  dimensions  were  obtained,  as  we  h 
said,  by  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  rolling,  and  a  plate  15  inches  thick,  the  produc 
the  labor  of  nearly  200  men  and  of  the  consumption  of  nearly  'J">0  tons  of  coal,  was  shot 
by  the  rolling-mills  and  left  to  cool.    When  this  had  been  effected  two  large  rollers  of  ir 
each  weighing  15  tons,  were  placed  upon  it  by  the  craues,  aud  moved  slowly  baekwa 
and  forwards,  and,  eventually,  as  the  plate  cooled,  were  left  upou  its  ends  to  keep  the  w 
perfectly  level.    Nothing  further  now  renin  mod  in  order  to  complete  it  as  the  finest  sper 
of  aim. >r -plate  manufacture  ever  attempted  but  to  plane  off  its  rough  ends  and  sdgM. 
tint  surfaces  on  cither  side,  which  form  what  is  ealied  the  skin  ot  the  plate,  are  never  iute 
with,  for  the  action  of  the  steel  rollers  leaves  them  literally  almost  as  smooth  as  plate  gl 
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Another  industrial  revolution,  no  less  important  than  those  already 
mentioned,  has  resulted  from  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine.  With 
the  advancement  of  mechanical  art,  precision  in  the  execution  of  its  pro- 
cesses becomes  a  requisite  more  and  more  indispensable.  In  the  earlier 
period  of  the  history  of  industry,  and  even  until  a  time  comparatively 
recent,  no  higher  precision  was  obtainable  than  that  of  which  the  human 
hand  is  capable;  and  this  could  be  secured  only  through  the  trained 
skill  of  the  most  accomplished  artisans.  Moreover,  in  proportion  as  the 
dimensions  of  the  work  to  be  executed  were  larger,  or  the  weight  of  the 
mass  to  be  operated  on  more  considerable,  the  difficulties  of  the  task 
were  proportionally  increased;  so  that  a  practical  limit  to  accuracy  was 
very  soon  reached.  The  state  of  the  mechanic  arts  in  this  respect  at  the 
time  of  Watt's  invention  is  well  illustrated  by  the  historical  fact  that, 
for  more  than  ten  years,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  constructing  a 
piston  and  cylinder  steam-tight,  the  conception  of  the  engine  could  not 
be  realized  in  practice.  This  difficulty  had  nearly  disheartened  the 
inventor  and  ruined  his  associates,  when,  at  length,  Mr.  Boulton,  a  cap- 
italist, but,  happily,  also  a  metallurgist  and  engineer,  entitled  by  his 
ingenuity,  energy,  and  practical  skill  to  be  distinguished  as  the  Whit- 
worth  of  his  day,  came  to  his  relief,  and  by  means  of  the  exceptional 
superiority  of  workmanship  to  which  he  had  attained  in  his  celebrated 
establishment  at  Soho,  saved  to  the  world  the  most  valuable  invention 
which  had  ever  then  been  offered  to  its  acceptance.  And  yet,  though  the 
invention  was  at  last  successful,  it  was  but  barely  so.  The  earlier  engines 
produced  by  Watt  and  Boulton  would  be  regarded  at  this  time  $8 
but  little  better  than  monsters  of  rudeness. 

But  the  engine  having  succeeded,  and  having  relieved  the  mechanical 
artisan  of  the  drudgery  attending  his  task,  became  presently  an  instru- 
ment of  improving  most  remarkably  the  quality  of  his  work.  It  was 
soon  perceived  that  an  iron  arm  could  direct  a  tool  with  a  precision  which 
the  mostpractised  human  skill  could  never  attain.  The  class  of  mechan- 
ical contrivances  called  machine  tools  came  into  existence ;  and,  in  the 
manufacturing  world  at  least,  the  file,  the  plane,  the  chisel,  the  auger, 
and  the  drill  in  the  hand  of  man,  except  for  the  most  trivial  and  unim- 
portant purposes,  entirely  disappeared.  With  this  change,  also,  there 
ceased  to  be  a  limit  to  the  improvement  of  mechanical  art,  short  of  abso- 
lute perfection.  Accuracy  of  workmanship  has  now  reached  a  point  at 
which  the  gradations  of  difference  in  dimension  which  it  is  perfectly  in 
the  power  of  the  workman  to  give  to  an  object  on  which  he  is  employed, 
are  entirely  too  minute  to  be  perceptible,  except  by  the  aid  of  powerfully 
magnifying  helps.  A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  fact  here  stated  is 
furnished  by  Mr.  Whitworth  in  a  little  contrivance  for  measuring,  or 
rather  for  comparing,  lengths,  which  is  exposed  by  him  in  the  annex  in 
which  his  heavy  guns  are  exhibited.  This  apparatus  is  designed  to  test 
the  truth  of  a  solid  measure  representing  in  length  an  English  inch.  It 
embraces,  as  exhibited,  the  standard  inch  with  which  the  new  one  is  to 
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be  compared.  This  solid  has  the  form  of  a  rectangular  prism,  originally 
nearly  or  quite  cubical.  It  is  formed  of  polished  steel.  Its  extreme  edges 
have  been  truncated  at  angles  of  forty-five  degrees,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
terminal  surfaces  to  the  dimensions  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square. 
The  lateral  edges  are  also  rounded,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  manipula- 
tion. It  rests  on  a  rectangular  trough,  of  which  the  sides  are  equally 
inclined  to  the  horizontal.  At  one  of  its  extremities  it  abuts  against  a 
fixed  stop,  which  is  provided  with  the  means  of  the  necessary  adjust- 
ment. The  other  is  opposed  to  the  extremity  of  a  screw  of  twenty  threads 
to  the  inch,  placed  directly  in  the  line  of  the  axis.  A  single  revolution 
of  the  screw  advances  the  e/xtremity,  therefore,  one-twentieth  of  an  inch.' 
But  the  head  of  the  screw  is  ten  inches  in  circumference,  and  is  divided 
into  200  parts.  In  turning  this  wheel,  every  division  accordingly  advances 
the  screw  one  four-thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  The  divisions,  however, 
are  not  traces,  but  teeth ;  and  the  screw-head  is'  a  gear-wheel,  which  is 
driven  by  a  tangent  screw  lying  horizontally  in  its  plane  and  across  its 
summit.  And  this  tangent  screw  has  also  a  head  of  12£  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, which  is  divided  into  250  parts,  each  part  being  the  twen- 
tieth of  an  inch.  An  entire  revolution  of  the  tangent  screw  advances 
the  gear  wheel  only  one  tooth,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  moves  forward 
the  end  of  the  measuring  screw  one  four-thousandth  of  an  inch.  A  sin- 
gle division  of  the  limb  of  the  tangent  screw-head  will  therefore  produce 
a  movement  in  the  direction  of  measurement  of  only  one  two-hundred- 
and-fiftieth  of  one  four-thousandth  of  an  inch — that  is  to  say,  of  one  one- 
millionth  part  of  an  inch ;  and  to  this  degree  of  refinement  it  is  Mr. 
Whitworth's  belief  that  mechanical  accuracy  can  be  practically  carried. 

It  might  be  said  in  objection,  that  while  there  is  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  correctness  of  the  mathematical  conclusion  deduced  from  the  known 
relations  of  the  parts  of  this  instrument,  yet  from  the  possible  flexure  or 
compression,  or  slight  imperfection  in  the  fitting  of  parts,  there  is  room 
for  error  to  the  extent  certainly  of  so  minute  a  fraction  as  one  one-mil- 
lionth part  of  an  inch ;  a  fraction  so  minute  that  not  only  the  senses  fail 
to  detect,  but  the  mind  is  even  incapable  of  conceiving  it.  Mr.  Whit- 
worth  has  anticipated  this  objection,  and  has  met  it  by  a  practical  and 
very  ingenious  answer.  Between  the  plane  face  of  the  standard  inch  and 
the  extremity  of  the  measuring  screw  opposed  to  it,  he  has  introduced  a 
little  steel  plate  with  parallel  and  perfectly  true  surfaces,  from  the  two  oppo- 
site ends  of  which,  for  convenience  of  manipulation,  there  extend  two 
slight  arms  in  the  direction  of  its  plane.  Before  the  measurement  is 
begun  the  screw  head  is  turned  far  backward,  and  this  plate  lies  loosely 
between  the  screw  and  the  standard,  with  its  plane  vertical,  being  sus- 
tained in  this  position  by  its  arms,  which  rest  on  supports  on  each  side. 
As  the  screw  advances  in  the  operation  of  measurement,  the  plate  has 
less  and  less  freedom  of  •  space,  until  at  length  it  appears  to  be  in  actual 
contact  with  both  screw  and  standard.  But  that  this  appearance  is 
deceptive,  is  easily  demonstrated  by  raising  the  plate  slightly  by  means 
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of  one  of  its  handles,  when,  on  being  released,  it  will  fall  freely  back, 
showing  that  it  is  not  yet  impeded  by  friction.  If,  now,  the  tangent 
screw  be  turned,  a  single  division  at  a  time,  lifting  the  plate  after  each 
movement,  a  point  will  be  reached  at  which,  from  perfect  freedom,  a  sin- 
gle additional  division  of  advance  will  fasten  the  plate  completely,  so 
that  when  lifted  it  will  be  held  by  friction  at  the  point  where  it  is  placed, 
and  will  no  longer  fall.  Between  these  two  positions  the  screw  has 
advanced  one  one-millionth  of  an  inch;  and  the  certainty  that  this  is  a 
real  and  not  an  ideal  accuracy  of  measurement  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  operation  may  be  repeated,  and  that,  provided  care  be  taken  to  guard 
against  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  temperature,  the  arrest  of  the 
plate  will  continue  to  occur  between  the  same  two  divisions  of  the  screw- 
head. 

Other  illustrations  of  the  exceeding  mechanical  accuracy  which  has 
been  reached  by  the  sanie  ingenious  exhibitor,  may  be  found  in  the  "  true 
planes"  and  the  gauges,  of  which  an  extended  series  has  been  presented 
by  him  in  the  Exposition.  The  gauges  are  perforated  steel  plates,  the 
perforations  being  highly  polished  within,  and  differing  from  each  other 
in  diameter  by  one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch.  Corresponding  to  them  are 
polished  steel  cylinders,  one  exactly  fitted  to  each.  As  these  cylinders 
he  side  by  side,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  eye  to  distinguish  a  differ- 
ence of  diameter  between  several  of  them ;  but  when  they  are  tried  by 
the  gauges,  the  difference  is  directly  detected,  since  while  each  will  pass 
freely  through  the  aperture  corresponding  to  its  own  number, 'no  one  can 
be  forced  without  an  effort  into  one  of  a  higher  order.  The  " true  planes" 
are  polished  metallic  surfaces  of  about  one  hundred  square  inches  each.  A 
pair  of  them  are  exhibited  resting  one  on  the  other.  They  have  a  thick- 
ness of  about  half  an  inch,  but  are  stiffened  by  means  of  deep  ribs  cast 
upon  the  reverse,  which  ribs  connect  the  points,  three  in  number,  on  which 
the  plate  is  intended  to  rest  when  placed  face  upward.  These  plates 
nowhere  deviate  from  true  geometrical  planes  by  an  error  exceeding  the 
one  one-millionth  part  of  an  inch.  *  In  the  process  of  their  construction 
they  are  ground  one  upon  the  other;  but  as  by  this  means  they  might 
become  truly  adapted  to  each  other  without  being  necessarily  truly  plane, 
they  are  always  constructed  in  triplets  instead  of  pairs,  the  third  plane 
serving  to  verify  the  other  two.'  Indeed  it  is  obvious  that  if,  of  two  sur- 
faces truly  fitting  each  other,  one  should  be  convex  and  the  other  con- 
cave, a  third  could  not  possibly  fit  both.  And  only  on  the  supposition 
that  all  three  should  be  truly  plane,  could  any  two  out  of  the  three, 
chosen  indifferently,  fit  equally  well. 

Of  the  two  planes  exhibited,  when  one  is  lifted  and  replaced  upon  the 
other,  by  a  movement  at  right  angles  to  its  surface,  it  glides  over  the 
inferior  plate  more  smoothly  than  if  it  were  resting  upon  ice.  This  is 
because  there  is  included  between  the  two  a  cushion  of  air,  which,  how- 
ever thin,  serves  to  reduce,  or  as  it  might  be  said  to  annihilate,  frictk* 
more  effectually  than  could  be  done  by  any  known  lubricant.   When,  bj 
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pressure  and  by  sliding  the  plate  to  and  fro,  this  cushion  is  pretty  thor- 
oughly expelled,  the  plates  adhere  so  strongly  that  the  upper  will  easily 
lift  the  lower  by  the  effect  of  external  atmospheric  pressure,  and  would 
probably  lift  it  though  its  weight  were  very  much  greater. 

The  extreme  mechanical  accuracy  which  the  examples  above  described 
serve  to  illustrate,  has  been  a  consequence  of  the  introduction  into 
mechanical  art  of  machine  tools;  and  machine  tools  have  owed  chiefly 
their  invention  to  the  steam-engine.  But  it  is  not  merely  in  respect  to 
artistic  excellence  that  the  products  of  manufacturing  industry  have  been 
improved  by  tfie  improved  methods  of  production ;  this  improvement  is 
attended  also  with  a  great  economical  advantage,  resulting  from  the 
entire  similarity  of  form  and  dimensions  which  distinguishes  all  the 
objects  produced  by  the  same  process.  When  the  hammer,  the  chisel, 
the  file,  the  drill,  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  were  the  only  means  of  producing 
the  various  implements,  machines,  vehicles,  and  other  constructions 
necessary  for  the  daily  uses  of  the  farm,  the  family,  or  the  workshop  of 
the  petty  artisan,  if  a  part  became  unserviceable  it  could  not  be  immedi- 
ately replaced,  and  possibly  the  whole  machine  became  a  loss.  In  modern 
manufacturing  industry,  no  part  of  a  construction  is  made  for  a  particu- 
lar machine,  but  what  will  serve  for  one  will  equally  well  serve  for  any 
other.  A  fracture  of  a  wheel,  or  a  lever,  or  a  pinion,  involves  therefore 
but  a  momentary  inconvenience.  The  loss  is  directly  made  good,  and 
the  machine  moves  once  more. 

But  the  steam-engine  has  not  only  increased  the  accuracy  of  con- 
structive art ;  it  has  also  greatly  extended  its  power.  Undertakings  of  a 
magnitude  which  could  not  have  been  attempted,  and  which  would  pro- 
bably not  have  been  thought  of  without  it,  have  become  by  its  aid  oper- 
ations of  daily  accomplishment,  and  are  too  familiar  to  attract  especial 
notice.  A  mass  of  thirty  or  forty  tons  of  metal  is  now  wrought  upon  all  its 
surfaces  and  transformed  into  any  desired  shape  with  greater  facility  and 
in  vastly  less  time  than  would  have  been  required  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  to  deal  with  half  as  many  hundreds.  This  truth  is  illus- 
trated in  the  immense  ocean  steamer  crank-shaft  exhibited  by  Mr.  Krupp, 
wrought  to  its  present  difficult  form,  with  elbows  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  from  a  mass  of  twenty-seven  tons,  which  in  the  operation  has  become 
reduced  to  fifteen ;  or  the  similar  shaft  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Petin  &  Gaudct, 
of  France ;  or  the  fifty-ton  steel  gun  of  the  first-named  exhibitor,  and  the 
twenty-five- ton  gun  from  Woolwich;  and  the  equally  ponderous  artillery 
shown  by  Mr.  Whitworth,  and  by  the  government  of  France.  To  these  illus- 
trations may  be  added  all  the  magnificent  and  splendidly  finished  forg- 
ings  of  the  marine  engines  exhibited  by  the  Greuzot  works  in  their  annex 
and  on  the  Berge,  to  say  nothing  of  the  massive  frames  and  bed-plates 
of  the  great  machine  tools  themselves,  the  planing  machines  especially, 
exhibited  by  Whitworth  of  England,  Sellers  of  the  United  States,  Maze- 
line  of  France,  and  many  others. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  additional  and  most  important 
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consequence  of  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  which  has  impressed 
profoundly  not  merely  the  industrial  but  the  political  history  of  the 
world-    If  the  cotton-gin  has  been  for  much  in  controlling  the  political 
and  social  destinies  of  the  western  continent,  the  steam-engine  has  been 
for  still  more  in  fixing  for  England  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.   At  the  time  when  this  splendid  invention  made  its  appearance, 
England  called  herself  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  assumed  to  be  the  equal, 
if  not  the  superior,  of  any  military  power  upon  the  land.   This  place  she 
still  claims,  perhaps  justly,  though  her  title  to  the  exclusive  dominion  of 
the  waves  can  no  longer  pass  unchallenged.   But  without  the  steam- 
engine,  the  power  of  England  would  have  long  since  suffered  a  hopeless 
paralysis.    It  is  from  the  depths  of  her  mines  that  she  has  drawn  the  ali- 
ment which  has  sustained  her  manufactures  and  fed  her  boundless  com- 
merce and  built  up  the  enormous  wealth  which  is  the  basis  of  her  present 
strength.    Her  iron  and  her  coal  have  made  her  a  hundred  times  richer 
than  she  could  possibly  have  been  if  she  had  possessed  instead  of  them 
all  the  gold  of  California  and  all  the  diamonds  of  Brazil.   But  a  century 
ago,  just  as  Watt  was  turning  over  in  his  mind  his  first  crude  notions  of 
the  motor  whicli  was  destined  to  transform  the  constructive  industry  of 
the  world,  many  a  thoughtful  patriot  and  statesman  of  Great  Britain 
must  have  been  regarding  with  anxiety  and  alarm  the  staguation  which 
seemed  to  be  gradually  creeping  over  the  mining  industry  of  his  country, 
and  the  danger  which  menaced  with  speedy  total  extinction  this  great 
source  of  her  national  wraith.   As  the  mines  were  sunken  deeper,  the 
expense  of  lifting  to  the  surface  the  mineral  extracted,  of  course  increased ; 
but  this  was  a  trifling  consideration  compared  with  the  vastly  greater 
expense  of  withdrawing  the  water  which  flowed  in,  in  constantly  increas- 
ing abundance,  and  which  had  to  be  raised  from  a  constantly  increasing 
depth.   In  many  instances  mining  had  almost  ceased  to  be  remunera- 
tive; in  many  others  quite.    One  after  another  tin*  mines  were  uhamhaicd 
and  the  water  was  allowed  to  fill  them  up.    What  had  already  happened 
in  many  instances  could  not  fail  to  happen  at  length  in  all.    An  early  ruin 
plainly  impended  over  the  mining  industry  of  Great  Britain,  which  could 
not  fail  to  bring  with  it,  and  with  the  consequent  failure  of  her  fuel,  an 
equal  ruin  to  rhc  manufactures,  the  commerce,  the  wealth  and  the  politi- 
es] power  of  I  he  British  empire. 

It  was  at  this  critical  juncture  that  the  new  motor  appeared.  For 
some  time  after  its  appearance,  it  was  only  for  the  drainage  of  mines 
that  its  immense  powers  of  usefulness  seem  to  have  been  recognized. 
So  imperfect  at  that  time  was  the  state  of  advancement  of  the  mechanic 
artel   But  applied  to  this  purpose,  then  of  paramount  importance,  it 
ed  at  ome  the  imminent  danger  whicli  menaced  British  indust 
restored  to  Britain  the  commercial  sceptre  just  as  it  was  aboi 
i  her  grasp.    The  greatness  of  the  British  empire  to-da 
therefore,  clearly  due  to  her  early  possession  of  the  steam-engine.  ^ 
out  it  she  must  inevitably  and  speedily  have  sunk  to  a  level  of  coi< 
alive  insignificance.  A 


It  »  n ilih  that,  vast  wvw  the  ii  niiiiM  vtidi  the  steam 
liijjiii  ih  nistil  ui  in  is  ihi  indailnil  mmhl  rh*  ntrpirr Trr  — *-8*A> 
thm  wim  neecnpiisfced  did  ioi  Jteeed  each  ether  with  great  rapidity. 
Tke  tec  fiprmnina  which  the  i&Tutm  jrnir  i  ri  was  in  the  relief  it 
brnnzhx  to  Mining.  Its  indaenee  m  next  mr  dHtEBtdr  felt  in  the 
dtveirtfwax  which  it  gave  to  textile  ■  ■ssirnisun  Then  metallurgy 
jMfed  to  its  traasfcnain~  pow.  aad  by  <kfjma  the  w  influence 
aded  isadf  into  *f«r  branch  of  mecaanir  arc  Bat  the  appliea- 
i  of  the  aw  pow  to  locoanDCka  namr  the  water  and  upon  the 

acGrirr  which  it  had  nerer  known  befcre.  aad  » ta  react  opon 
umiiitiimTj  mikm  jafrusifli  ihis  thesMnccang  had  already 
-  fevctty.  came  at  knar  interrakw  aad  repaired  the  greatier  portioii 
a  mLtary  tor  their  MI  reaftiarion.  It is  inm  nmji  to  sfcaerre  how, 
fa  >to  ^lftiaryrf  a  great  mTYntkm.  coarepoews  waieh  are  perfectly  just, 
dsregd*  jwrnfalK  and  often  for  a  km*  time  afrcctrreiy,  to  f body  tbem 
«m*  zko  £wm.  Aad  it  is  sal  as  well  as  intereaomg:  to  otoeiic  what 
#hSn£  nek  of  sympathy  nastily  attend*  their  Hwiaftf  what 
rtcGaase  frrjmfor**  re*  ap  to  oppoe*  their  ruirodartnm.  what  ridicule 
Wmt*  »  tftAeartea  their  authors*  aad  what  tiintcmptanni  refnsal  of 
sflttecussftlatti  to  [onhw  etfort.  The  prncwabdiiy  of  apply- 

«am  to  rirer  aaYi^ation  was  repeatedly  deawmrtiaied"  briar*  the 
ctae     the  lNth  century:  bat  h  was  only  after  a  bps*  *£  forty  years 
fnat  *he  rrctntioa  of  the  engine*  that  Fulton,  ta  presence  <rf  a  great 
assembled  chiefly  ia  the  hope  of  £ndm£  amusement  in  his 
dwrauifiare.  malt  at  leagth  the  dwiw  esqwrimeur  wnich  wvtofoee 
zuscnut  tzwth  apoo  the  cttavirtioos  of  am  N»yv«*i  the  p«**ibilitY 
ui  fsmter  fwrns.  Twenty  year?  a»re  efc*p*d  bedore  it  w»  clearly 
it  wiua  way  the  state  powvr  might  be  a^WANmrin;  to  the  uses 
lawawcwn  on  the  land:  aad  lea  more  still  Naioce      prvfeftem  which 
had  ***m  f*  km*  c<mplete4y  s*hr*d  tor  inland  «*ter*  wva&nzned  tobe 
Stewi*      the  ocean.   We  stand  at  the  end  of  the  *rsr  ^urter  of 
acennay  rare  the  Atiuitie  was  bridged  by  steam:  and  within  that 
brief  i«md  the  entire  a*v*l  and  alanvt  the  entire  m-nrmn  ril  a — '-- 
<rf  *e  wwM  ha»  ander^LW  a  eomi^ete  transKwmKxvK.   The  m 
<d  wssefe  hs*  ^een  diwibkNU  the  duratk^  o/  vvy^e$  W  Ven 
i^ed  m«f        hrfC  aad  the  intetvha*£e  ^  w^dtb  Nrvwn 
h»  incremed  »le» in ^mniity  thaa  in  ta^x.   TV  e**t  ^  aB  this 
aj«  prodnrtiTe  adasm  everywhere  is  uv  x^st  ^  ^^^^ 

We  tore  inftanred.  thas.  ia  the  «v^t  whick  kas 

Tmhitxmix&  *  aa^ebraaaeh  o^  iintastrx ;  aih!  in  thesee\Mx^ooie  whirk 
ba<  prcdiafed  a  aadlar  e«f^t  ajv>a  a)1  i^lwst^  the 
the  w<«M  are  msmaity  £™wi*£  ia  au^aber,  ^  ^  ^xy*^  ™ 
*om*im<*  p«wss  a  eh«*rter  ^  ongiaaJ  ^^tvibe  a^e^s  oe  <rvtJ^l 
anewone.  An examp^ of  this k^n«l  a^x  K>  KhuhI  ;he ^^V*^^^^^ 
of  IndiMnbber:  *  whieh  Was  m^le  ^  ^  *aK$tanee  wfeA  bint 
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few  years  since  was  limited  to  the  narrowest  range  of  uses,  if  rather  it 
might  not  justly  be  called  more  curious  than  useful,  the  basis  of  one  of 
the  most  important  of  existing  manufactures.  Photography  furnishes 
another  example  of  the  same 'class;  and  this  perhaps  is  a  more  happy 
selection,  since  the  India-rubber  manufacture  can  only  be  profitably  con- 
ducted upon  a  scale  of  some  magnitude,  and  is  therefore  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  number;  while  photography 
adapts  itself  to  all  circumstances,  and  to  the  humblest  resources,  and 
may  be  practiced  by  an  individual  working  alone  in  a  garret,  as  well  as  by 
the  operator  on  a  grand  scale  whose  saloons  and  laboratories  occupy  a 
palace,  and  whose  assistants  are  numbered  by  hundreds. 

It  may  be  questioned,  perhaps,  whether,  in  the  examples  just  cited, 
the  processes  at  the  foundation  of  the  industries  which  they  have  crea- 
ted should  not  be  called  discoveries  rather  than  inventions.  This  ques- 
tion is  unimportant  to  the  object  for  which  the  examples  are  produced, 
since,  for  the  present  purpose,  it  is  immaterial  whether  a  new  industry 
is  founded  upon  an  invention  or  upon  a  discovery.  Yet  for  the  sake  of 
precision  of  ideas  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mark  the  distinction.  Dis- 
covery is  the  extension  of  the  field  of  knowledge,  the  unveiling  of  a 
truth  which  though  pre-existing  was  before  concealed.  Invention  is  the 
combination  of  known  instrumentalities,  truths,  facts,  or  material  things, 
in  a  way  before  unpracticed,  to  produce  a  definite  end.  Discovery  there- 
fore creates  nothing.  Invention  creates.  But  knowledge,  nevertheless, 
is  the  armory  of  invention,  and  every  increase  of  knowledge  increases 
the  inventor's  strength ;  so  that  the  steady  relation  between  the  advance 
of  discovery  and  the  correspondingly  growing  efficiency  of  productive 
industry  constitutes  the  most  striking  of  all  illustrations  of  the  truth 
of  the  adage  that  "knowledge  is  power." 

It  follows  from  the  distinction  just  drawn  that  a  discovery  may  be 
accidental;  but  that  an  invention,  since  it  implies  design  and  forethought, 
cannot  be  so.  The  discovery  of  the  polarization  of  light  was  accidental, 
but  the  invention  of  the  saccharimeter,  founded  on  this  discovery,  was 
the  result  of  study. 

A  discovery,  again,  is  sometimes  made,  which,  while  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  purely  accidental,  is  yet  unexpected  by  the  discoverer,  who 
may  be  looking  for  something  new,  but  not  in  the  direction  in  which  it 
presents  itself.  An  example  of  this  kind  is  furnished  by  the  discovery  of 
indium,  brought  to  light  in  the  study  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Such  dis- 
coveries may  be  called  incidental.  The  early  history  of  chemistry  is  full 
of  them,  and  among  the  most  important  of  the  number  may  be  ranked 
the  mineral  acids,  evolved  from  their  combinations  by  the  alchymists  of 
the  middle  ages  in  the  course  of  their  empirical  pursuit  of  visionary 
objects.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  powerful  has  been  the  influence 
upon  the  history  of  productive  industry  of  discoveries  li^e  these,  coming 
unlooked  for  and  unappreciated  when  made,  but  possessing,  nevertheless, 
a  potential  value,  in  comparison  with  which  the  philosopher's  stone  itself, 
2  I  A 
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the  great  object  of  the  researches  which  made  them  known,  would  ha 
been  worthless* 

But  although  a  discovery  may  often  thus  be  made  without  effort 
without  intention  on  the  part  of  the  discoverer,  it  has  occasionally 
larger  part  in  the  foundation  of  an  industry  than  any  supplementary 
invention  which  may  be  necessary  to  draw  from  it  a  practically  usefr 
result.    Such  is  not,  however,  the  rule.   Move  usually  invention  and  di 
co very  go  hand  in  hand,  and  lend  each  other  mutual  aid.   Discovery  U 
constantly  the  basis  of  invention.   The  very  first  thought  which  presents 
itself  on  the  acquisition  to  our  pre-existing  stock  of  knowledge  of  any 
new  truth  in  chemical  or  physical  science,  is,  what  shall  we  do  with  it  to 
the  benefit  of  the  human  race!    It  is  not  always  that  we  see  for  the 
moment  what  we  shall  do  with  it.   The  truths  the  most  ultimately  pro- 
lific have  often  continued  to  be  for  a  time  after  their  first  announcement 
comparatively  sterile.    But  the  history  of  the  past  has  shown  that  no  truth 
is  ultimately  useless,  while  most  new  truths  act  almost  instantaneously 
to  stimulate  invention. 

In  the  ea.se  of  a  few  of  the  great  inventions  by  which  the  world  has  been 
benefited,  the  effect  has  been  to  act  more  immediately  and  more  power- 
fully  upon  tin*  moral  and  intellectual  character  than  upon  the  material 
condition  of  the  human  race.  Pre-eminent  above  all  others  in  this  class 
must  be  ranked  the  capital  invention  of  printing;  au  invention  which, 
by  opening  the  way  to  universal  education,  has  wrested  the  priceless 
treasures  of  knowledge  from  the  possession  of  a  favored  few,  and  given 
them  to  be  the  common  property  of  all  mankind.  Xor  is  the  value  of  this 
grand  invention  fully  told,  when  we  say  that  it  has  substituted  knowledge 
for  ignorance.  Ignorance  implies  .something  more  deplorable  than  merely 
not  to  know;  it  implies  superstition,  credulity,  cruelty,  degraded  tastes, 
mean  and  grovelling  ambitious.  An  ignorant  people  is  almost  of  neces- 
sity an  enslaved  i>eople.  Without  capacity  for  combination,  without 
expausivenessof  views,  unacquainted  even  with  its  own  strength,  and  in 
slavery  already  to  phantoms  of  the  imagination,  such  a  people  succumbs 
easily  beneath  the  yoke  which  a  bold  will  and  an  iron  hand  impose.  An 
ignorant  people  is  also  a  peo|de  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  brutalized ;  a 
people  whose  better  nature  is  obscured,  whose  larger  capabilities  are 
undeveloped,  and  whoso  most  salient  characteristics  are  too  generally 
only  low  cunning,  potty  selfishness,  and  an  obtuse  moral  sense.  Deliv- 
erance fr«nn  ignorance  is  emancipation  from  bondage,  the  awakening  of 
the  nobler  faculties  of  the  better  sentiments  and  of  the  more  generous 
susceptibilities  of  humanity,  and  the  elevation  of  man  to  the  position  of 
dignity  among  created  things  which  he  has  been  capacitated  by  his  Maker 
tn  orcupy.  Withoiii  tin-  printing  press  such  deliverance  was  no  doubt 
possible,  but  it  was  possible  only  to  the  few;  for  the  multitude,  servitude, 
mental  darkness,  moral  debasement,  physical  suffering,  remained  the 
inevitable  destiny.  Of  such  an  invention  the  value  can  be  measured  by 
no  ordinary  or  sordid  standard.    The  industrial  advantages  which  have 
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followed  in  its  train  are  unworthy  for  an  instant  to  be  compared  with  the 
results  of  that  beneficent  influence  which  it  has  exercised  over  the  minds 
and  the  hearts  of  men!  * 

A  similar  character,  though  not  so  distinctly  marked,  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph.  The  rapid  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence which  this  splendid  triumph  of  human  ingenuity  has  made  possible 
between  points  most  widely  separated  from  each  other  upon  the  earth's 
surface,  has  contributed,  and  is  contributing,  much,  though  to  common 
observation  it  may  be  insensibly,  through  the  increase  of  knowledge 
which  it  brings,  and  through  the  lively  stimulus  it  is  affording  to  intel- 
lectual activity,  to  promote  the  growth  of  popular  enlightenment  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  probable  that  this  invention  is  about  to  prove  one 
of  the  most  powerful  instrumentalities  ever  known  in  breaking  down  the 
barriers  between  nations,  in  gaining  acceptance  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
solidarity  of  peoples,  and  in  advancing  the  march  of  civilization  over 
lands  on  which  the  shadow  of  barbarism  is  still  resting.  The  telegraph 
is  invading  central  Asia,  and  is  menacing  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
With  such  an  agency  constantly  at  work,  another  century  cannot  fail  to 
effect,  among  the  secluded  peoples  of  those  remote  regions,  changes, 
social,  industrial,  and  possibly  political,  more  signal  and  more  singular 
than  any  that  have  taken  place  among  them  hitherto  since  the  age  of 
Confucius. 

There  may  seem  to  be  something  paradoxical  in  ascribing,  as  to  some 
extent  may  certainly  be  justly  done,  a  similar  influence  to  an  invention 
of  earlier  date,  of  which  the  immediate  result  was  rather  to  arm  men  more 
effectually  for  each  other's  destruction  than  to  draw  them  together  into 
a  common  bond  of  brotherhood — the  invention  of  gunpowder  in  the  14th 
century.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  whatever  tends  to  diminish  the 
frequency  of  wars,  or  to  lessen  their  horrors  when  they  occur,  is  so  far 
at  least  promotive  of  the  spirit  of  peace.  The  strifes  which  take  place 
between  modern  nations  are  no  longer  prosecuted  with  the  sanguinary 
ferocity  which  marked  the  military  conflicts  of  earlier  times;  battles  are 
no  longer  fierce  personal  struggles  in  which  each  man  meets  his  adver- 
sary hand  to  hand;  victory  is  no  longer  the  signal  for  indiscriminate 
massacre,  and  the  horrible  war-cry  vce  victis  has  ceased  to  be  the  shout 
of  the  conquerors.  The  improvement  may  in  some  degree  be  due  to  the 
transforming  power  of  Christianity  in  the  later  centuries,  and  to  the  soft- 
ening of  men's  spirits  under  the  genial  influence  of  an  advancing  civil- 
ization. Yet  it  has  often  been  also  attributed,  and  in  measure  at  least 
with  apparent  justice,  to  an  invention  which,  though  it  has  rendered 
weapons  more  deadly,  has  made  it  henceforth  unnecessary  that  the  con- 
flicts of  men  should  resemble  the  fights  of  tigers,  and  has  made  science 
an  element  of  the  art  of  war  no  less  important  than  physical  force. 

In  classifying  inventions  as  they  affect  the  industrial  world,  we  may, 
then,  distinguish  them  in  the  first  instance  into  two  groups,  according 
as  they  seem  to  be  of  primary  or  of  secondary  importance.   In  the  former 
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of  these  groups  may  be  placed,  first,  inventions  whose  effect  is  to  trans- 
form an  industry  already  existing,  and  to  give  to  it  an  increased  relative 
importance:  next,  those  which  are  the  mean^of  originating  new  indus- 
tries :  then  those  whose  indnence  is  not  special,  bat  is  felt  throughout 
the  wholr  industrial  field :  and  finally,  such  as.  in  addition  to  their  value 
as  contributions  to  productive  power  in  the  material  world,  act  directly 
as  instramentaliries  in  promoting  the  mental  and  moral  advancement  of 
the  human  race. 

Among  inventions  of  the  second  order  of  importance  will  be  classed, 
of  coarse,  such  as  are  avowed  nmiincarioas  or  improvements,  often  very 
reaL  of  tho«e  of  the  first:  remedying  the  imperfections  of  an  original 
process  or  machine,  and  contributing  to  a  more  satisfactory  result ;  then, 
such  as*  without  creating  a  new  industry  or  transforming  essentially  an 
existing  one.  facilitate  or  tend  to  exjwdite  certain  of  the  operations  inci- 
dental to  a  manufacture:  then,  such  as  add  to  the  minor  comforts,  con- 
veniences and  en>iyments  of  lite:  and  finally,  sock  as*  in  place  of  the 
multitude  of  common  objects  and  implecienrs  in  dairy  use  among  men  of 
all  trade*  and  processions*  substitute  other*  of  improved  form,  or  better 
material,  or  more-  moderate  price. 

This  dasjsfcatioa  may  not  W  exhaustive,  but  of  its  propriety,  so  tar 
as  it  jws*  the  Ex|witioa  furnished  a  large  variety  of  flhistratioiis.  To 
Elasscrate  the  distinction,  by  example,  the  original  sewing  machine  may 
juistiy  ciaim  a  place  in  the  first  group:  but  its  varioos  modifications*  its 
a&pcacioas  to  embradery.  to  haraes^making.  to  the  working  of  button 
aias*  V  referred  to  the  second.  The  varieties  of  mechanism 
esipw>yed  in  :ie  rVYsxatioa  of  the  stitch  in  common  sewing  must  all  take 
the  same  direction.  Some  of  these  have  evidently  been  devised  not  so 
arah  in  the  oof*  of  a  real  improvement  as  for  the  sake  of  securing  a 
po£ea:ab*e  iS.ctl  of  a  popular  machine.  Aafeoctg  the  number,  however,  it 
is  be  TLsoce  -o  dist±ijrc^sh  oce  which  ivsss^w  a  very  distinctive  merit 
The  twit -re*  woj*k  eaiptoy  ba;  a  single  thread  hav*  the  advantage  of 
su^eoxny  ix  pcia;  of  si:n?5cicy  construction  and  of  c*ciZiry  of  man- 
jg£ffi*fL: :  bos  they  k*vc  the  great  disadvantage  ^vneralty  of  producing 
a  ?etuL  woico.  wien.  zails  at  a  single  tviat*  tar!s  everywhere.  To  make 
a  seaai  wni  a  sis^  thread  which  will  not  \  *eM  w*en  cut  across  is  a 
very  sltuI  istppjtTenwu:;  and  this  result  scents  to  have  Nwi  edfcetualry 
*ctLewi  ia.  ihe  narto  of  Wsfcox  &  lubbs*  of  New  York.  By  an  unior- 
Suzuki*  Tiyrr.bEe  :a^>  su^hine  did  not  waste  under  the  cbservasioa.  otff  the 
jury  or  ihx  <vk»  *o  ▼lAi  it  beih.Y*ged*  and  it  tailed,  ta*ce6,*ce.  to  receive 
tne  Ewwiprti*  which,  wj*  itjfcscly  its  duNi  Another  i^scraciwu  of  this 
<isfei»  «>f  *ecoo»LAry  iiv*u£Mfcs  ncv^ettted  itself  tn  the  Ji^u^vi  aws, 
exiibced  by  Mr.  Raei  oe  Crasadch^sLtv  of  rari?v  I*  rile  weaving  of 
eiHnxLiiraced  ptu^er3r>  wjch  ^iese  sfiacoi^s.  the  luutt^vx  tt^  of  ivnxYated 
tst£*h&  ▼oica.  are  3*cv«kry  30  the  :»o\e*ttc<its  of  ;lfcc  *arv  becomes 

an.  ineoaTiMiMjs  inruaLbcanM.  Th*  iaveutvw  has  su^xv^j^y  dsftm- 
wmissed  hizm<eii  *  ihhf  iinaij&bcaatt*  by  the  smpt*  cvvedseu*  of  su*ko- 
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siting  for  the  cards  a  continuous  sheet  of  perforated  paper.  By  this 
substitution  there  was  secjircd  at  once  the  double  advantage  of  superior 
convenience  and  diminished  expense.  Still  another  and  very  interesting 
illustration  of  similar  character  was  seen  in  the  power  looms  and  knitting 
machines  exposed  by  M.  M.  Badiguet  and  Laceiie  in  the  same  class. 
Thin  consisted  of  an  ingenious  attachment  designed  instantly  to  arrest 
the  movement,  if  at  any  time  the  spool  became  exhausted  in  the  shuttle, 
or  the  yarn  happened  to  break.  A  delicate  metallic  finger  was  seen  to 
feel  for  the  yarn  at  the  very  instant  the  shuttle  completed  its  course1.  J  f 
the  yarn  was  in  its  place  it  rested  there,  and  the  work  went  on  ;  if  not, 
it  made  an  electric  contact,  and  the  power  was  paralyzed  in  an  instant. 
In  pattern  work  the  advantage  of  such  an  attachment  will  easily  be 
understood.  ^No  time  is  lost  in  studying  to  find  where  the  pattern  began 
to  be  interrupted,  and  no  trouble  is  necessary  to  set  backward  the  Jac- 
quard  guides. 

As  an  example  of  what  is  intended  in  the  second  subdivision  of  inven- 
tions of  this  order,  may  be  mentioned  Armstrong's  machine  for  dovetail- 
ing, exhibited  in  the  American  section.  The  rapidity  and  accuracy  with 
which  this  ingenious  contrivance  executes  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
details  of  joinery,  which  it  has  hitherto  been  necessary  to  accomplish 
filowly  by  hand,  was  a  subject  of  constant  interest  to  crowds  of  admiring 
spectators.  Most  machiiie  tools  of  which  the  purpose  is  special,  and 
many  of  the  inventions  auxiliary  to  rural  industry,  may  be  referred  to 
this  subdivision. 

To  the  third  subdivision  belong  whatever  relates  to  furniture  and 
dwellings,  to  modes  of  heating,  illumination,  and  ventilation,  to  food  and 
culinary*  operations,  to  wearing  apparel,  conveyances,  cutlery,  &c,  &c. ; 
and  to  the  fourth,  the  various  implements  and  tools  used  in  the  hand  by 
men  of  all  trades  and  professions.  And  in  addition  to  these  things  there 
are,  doubtless,  many  miscellaneous  inventions  which  this  classification 
is  not  sufficiently  complete  to  embrace. 

If,  in  view  of  the  distinct  ions  which  have  been  thus  drawn  between 
the  different  classes  of  inventions,  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  novelties 
presented  in  the  Exposition  of  1867,  we  shall  be  led  to  infer — 

1.  That  the  number  of  inventions  entitled  to  be  called  new  in  the 
aense  that  they  are  here  first  made  known  or  first  publicly  exhibited  is 
not  remarkable.  It  is  natural  that  this  should  be  so,  since  it  is  the  inter- 
est of  every  inventor,  so  soon  as  he  has  perfected  his  title,  to  publish  his 
invention  as  promptly  and  as  extensively  as  possible,  while  until  that  time 
it  is  equally  his  interest  to  keep  the  knowledge  exclusively  to  himself, 
abundant,  also,  and  so  rapid  are  the  means  of  intercommunication  at 
nit  existing  between  civilized  nations,  and  so  numerous  are  the 
inels  of  intelligence  which  the  press  has  provided  for  every  indus- 
trial speciality,  that  no  invention,  no  improvement,  no  important  change 
of  aojr  description  can  take  place  anywhere  without  becoming  almost 
immediately  known,  in  character  at  least  if  not  in  detail,  throughout  the 
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t  r»ricL  f.>ii  ti*r  otiiei  Laud,  the  nuinbeT  of  inventk**  bore  presented, 
wiiicL  *2+-  i#r*  iu  iLt  wen**  thai  tb^y  are  ninaf,  i>  very  large:  and  if  all 
v  id'-ii  ar*r  oi  **KXiiidjuy.  a*  well  a*  ib<*se  «f  primary,  importance,  or  all 
wliieL  a:*-  only  iiiipr«.veiiieiit*  on  j«re^xisting  invtuitioiis.  are  to  be 
ineluQ**L  n     a  <mwrt  dea]  t-*«  large  to  be  eaaly  enumerated. 

il  The  limii of  recent  iuvenrioiis  fflustmed  in  The  Exposition  which 
Lav*  eflecw*L  «r  are  effecting,  large  changes,  and  even  revolution*,  in 
iui]*»rtam  d^taj-tmeijt*  «.»f  tLt  worhT>  industry,  is  v«y  considerable ;  and 
mitoTi^-  the**  there  are  <<»iik*  which  are  destined  to  simulate  production, 
in  ili«r  de]«arnneut>  to  which  they  lielong.  to  an  extent  whidi  we  can  as 
yet  bat  imperfectly  estiniate.   It  is  in  the  nature  of  such  influences  to 
work  i*m  their  results  by  degree*:  and  the  magnitude  of  their  importance 
i*  only  perceived  iu  pro]«»rrion  as  these  result*  becoaie  apparent.  Very 
conspicuous  in  this  class  must  be  ranked  the  improved  processes  which, 
in  later  years,  have  been  introduced  into  the  manufacture  of  steel:  and 
yet.  largely  as  these  have  already  modined  the  metallurgy  of  the  age, 
the  benefits  which  must  result  from  them  to  the  industrial  arts  generally, 
and  especially  to  mechanical,  civil  and  military  engineering,  are  only 
beginning  to  be  felt.    Galvanoplasty  is  another  great  invention  of 
recent  times :  but  it  is  one  of  which  the  capabilities  have  been  developed 
more  gradually  still.   For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  to  admit  of  no 
more  important  useful  application  than  to  the  reproduction  of  works  of 
art :  but  it  is  employed  at  present  for  the  preservation  of  important 
structures  of  iron  in  situations  of  evposurc.  where  they  are  liable  to  be 
rapidly  destroyed  by  corrosion ;  it  is  an  invaluable  auxiliary  to  the  art 
of  heliographic  engraving :  it  gives  durability  to  the  printers  type:  and, 
in  one  way  or  other,  it  contributes  something  to  the  ]«erfeetion  of  almost 
every  useful  art,   A  few  years  since  the  numerous  public  fountains  of 
Paris — huge  structures  of  cast-iron — were  rapidly  becoming  unsightly 
objects  from  the  rust  which  accumulated  upon  their  surfaces.  They 
have  been  coated  by  the  galvanoplastic  process  with  a  shield  of  copper, 
which  completely  protects  them  against  further  injury,  and  have,  conse- 
quently, now  all  the  hcaut.v  of  hronxc  combined  with  the  cheapness  of 
iron.   Thus  inventions  of  the  first  order  of  importance  are  not  seldom 
slow  to  be  recognised  as  such ;  and  in  regard  to  such  an  invention,  the 
term  recent  must  be  applied  with  a  larger  latitude  of  meaning  than  is 
understood  when  >\o  H|tcak  of  one  which  produces  its  impression  imme- 
diately.  Of  this  latter  dewcript ion  was  the  invention  of  the  reaper,  which 
took  the  world  almost  by  Morm  \  and  the  same  remark  is  true  of  the 
planing  machine,  the  now  lug  machine,  ami  other  signal  industrial  inno- 
vations of  analogous  elmiuoler,    A  machine*  in  faeu  which  performs  a 
definite  work  make*  It*  \va\  much  mow  rapidly  than  a  process,  or  even 
a  mechanical  contri\anee,ol  \\\\\v\\  \\w  pos*ihiHtiesof  application  extend 
to  many  varleticH  of  work,    One  of  Hie  former  description  may.  there- 
fore, soon  cetwe  In  he  lieu,  wlillo  one  Of  Ihe  latter  >x ill  he  always  new 
so  long  as  the  development  ot  it*  eapulillu lew  continues  to  be  pn^gressive. 
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It  results  that  whoever  should  attempt,  in  a  great  industrial  display 
like  tVe  Exposition  of  1867,  to  take  note  of  every  interesting  invention  of 
recent  origin  which  the  exhibition  embraces,  would  attempt  an  imprac- 
ticable task;  and  that  whoever  should  propose  to  select  from  among  the 
number  such  recent  ones  as  are  of  most  prominent  importance,  would  be 
obliged  to  understand  the  word  recent  as  covering  a  period  of  some 
years.  Such  a  selection  it  is  which  has  been  attempted  in  the  notices 
which  follow;  and  in  making  the  selection  it  has  been  a  purpose  kept  in 
view  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  encroaching  upon  ground  which,  in  the 
distribution  of  duty,  had  been  assigned  to  others.  This  explanation 
may  account  for  the  omission  of  any  mention  in  this  report  of  many 
objects  whose  comparative  importance  would  entitle  them  to  occupy  a 
conspicuous  place  in  any'comprehensive  record  which  should  be  made 
of  the  memorable  things  embraced  in  this  Exposition. 


CHAPTER  II. 


MOTORS. 

Hot-air  engines— Advantages  and  Disadvantages— Classification— Theoretic 
limit  of  economy— Ericsson's  hot-air  engine— Shaw's— Belou's— Roper's— 
Lauberaii's  —  Wilcox's  —  Franchot's  —  Inflammable  gas-engines— Otto  and 
Langen's—  Lenoir's — Hugo*  's — Ammoniacal  gas-engines— Frot's— Del  aporte's 
— Kotary  steam-engines—  Behren's— Pillner  and  Hill's— Scheutz's— Thomp- 
son's—Root's  square  piston  engine  —  Hydraulic  motors —Water-wheels — 
Turbine  wheels— Water-pressure  engines— Girard's  hydraulic  pivot— Aerial 
motors— Electro-magnetic  engines— Cazal's  —  Birmingham  Company's  — Kra- 
vogl's. 

GENEBAL  OBSEBVATIONS. 

Force  being  the  first  necessity  in  all  industries,  it  is  natural  that  the 
agencies  designed  to  furnish  motive  power  should  receive  the  first  atten- 
tion.   The  steam-engine,  in  its  several  forms  fixed  and  movable,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rotary  engines,  having  been  made  the  subject  of 
examination  and  report  by  another  committee,  will  require  no  notice 
liere.    It  is  sufficient  to  remark  in  this  place  that,  notwithstanding  the 
inappreciable  usefulness  of  this  machine,  and  notwithstanding  the  many 
and  very  great  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  into  it  since 
the  time  of  Watt,  the  steam-engine  is  still  not  without  some  features 
which,  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  desirable  to  avoid.   Though  it  has 
been  reduced  to  a  form  comparatively  compact,  it  still  occupies  an 
amount  of  space  which  is  for  many  purposes  inconvenient ;  and  though 
for  a  given  power  the  cost  of  construction  is  less  at  present  than  it  was 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  it  is  still  costly. 
The  improvements  of  boilers  have  very  largely  increased  the  amount  of 
heat  utilized,  and  have  so  reduced  the  bulk  and  weight  necessary  to  the 
production  of  a  given  power  as  to  have%made  the  introduction  of  the 
movable  engine  into  agriculture  and  into  many  of  the  minor  industries 
economical,  and  not  too  inconvenient.   Yet,  for  intermittent  industries, 
the  time  consumed  in  raising  steam  to  the  required  pressure,  and  the 
unproductive  expenditure  of  fuel  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  this  operation,  are  sensible  disadvantages ;  and  to 
these  must  be  added  the  disastrous  effects  which  usually  accompany  the 
accident  of  an  explosion  of  the  boiler ;  an  accident  which,  however  rare, 
is  always  possible,  and  against  which  no  caution  or  foresight  can  pro- 
vide an  absolute  security.   Much  ingenuity  has  therefore  been  enlisted 
in  the  endeavor  to  provide  a  motor  which,  in  certain  circumstances,  if 
not  in  all,  might  replace  the  steam-engine.    If,  as  yet,  the  success  of 
these  efforts  has  not  equalled  the  hopes  of  their  authors,  it  has  still  been 
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considerable,  and  it  has  probably  by  no  means  yet  reached  its  milnii 
natiug  point.  The  ^srton8  of  this  description  which  presented  them- 
selves in  the  Exposition  may  he  arranged  under  several  heads,  as  follows: 
1.  Hot-air  engines;  2.  Inflammable  gas-engines;  3,  Amnioniacal 
gas-engines;  4.  Rotary  steam-engines;  5.  Hydraulic  motors ;  0.  Aerial 
motors;  7.  Electro-magnetic  engines, 

L— HOT  AIE  ENGINES. 

Of  engines  driven  by  heated  air,  several  varieties  were  exhibited. 
All  of  these  have  certain  advantages  in  common,  and  all  are  subject  to 
certain  disadvantages  which  are  inseparable  from  the  system.    It  is  m 
advantage  that  they  require  no  boiler,  and  are  exempt  from  the  dangers 
which  arise  from  that  source.   Could  air  be  employed  at  a  pressure 
equal  to  that  of  steam,  it  would  be  an  Important  advantage  to  he  I'm 
from  the  great  weight  which  the  use  of  the  boiler  necessitates,  and 
unembarrassed  by  its  bulk.    As  yet,  however,  this  condition  has  not 
been  realized,  and  hence  the  dimensions  of  the  working  parts  of  air- 
engines  are  necessarily  so  much  more  considerable  than  those  of  steam- 
engines  of  corresponding  power,  as  to  render  the  gain  in  this  direction, 
if  there  is  any,  unimportant.   It  is,  however,  an  advantage  that  air- 
engines  are  cheaper  of  construction  than  those  driven  by  steam,  and 
that  their  management  is  easier,  and  retinues  less  constant watch  fulness. 
It  has  generally  been  claimed  for  them  that  they  economize  fuel  Theory 
might  seem  to  justify  this  claim,  but  in  practice  it  has  hardly  been 
sustained. 

The  disadvantages  of  air-engines  consist  in  the  difficulty  of  heating 
and  cooling  the  air  employed  with  the  rapidity  necessary  to  secure  the 
best  performance;  and  in  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  the.cylinder  con- 
sumes more  than  half  the  power  developed.  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that,  while  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  depends  upon  the  difference 
between  the  maximum  and  'minimum  temperatures,  there  are  certain 
practical  limits  which  neither  of  these  temperatures  can  transcend. 

Air-engines  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes,  of  which  the  first  embi 
those  whieh  draw  their  supplies  directly  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
charge  them  into  the  atmosphere*  again  after  they  have  produced  their 
effect;  and  the  second,  those  which  employ  continually  the  same  air, 
which  is  alternately  heated  and  t  ooled  but  is  not  allowed  to  escape. 
The  Ericsson  engine  which  has  been  established  among  us  for  many 
years,  and  which,  for  minor  industries,  is  in  so  great  esteem,  is  an 
example  of  the  first  class.  The  engine  of  Mr.  Lauberauj  which  will  pres 
ently  be  described,  illustrates  the  second. 

In  each  nf  these  classes  a  subordinate  classification  may  be  ma 
according  as  the  air  is  heated  in  the  cylinder  in  which  it  performs 
work,  or  in  a  separate  chamber.    The  plan  of  the  Ericsson  engine  is 
I  he  tirst  of  these.    Tlmt  of  Mr,  Shaw's  invention  exhibited  hi  the  Ameri 
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can  section,  and  also  of  Mr.  Roper's  in  the  same  section,  the  second. 
Of  machines  which  do  not  discharge  the  air,  Mr.  Lauberau's  was  the 
only  one  exjribited.  In  this,  the  work  is  done  in  one  cylinder,  and  the 
heat  is  applied  in  another.  This  class  of  machines  admits  of  several 
modifications  of  arrangement,  all  of  which  have  been  employed  by 
different  inventors  with  more  or  less  success.  The  heater  and  the  refrig- 
erator, for  example,  may  be  both  independent  of  the  working  cylinder, 
and  of  each  other;  presenting  an  analogy  to  the  boiler  and  condenser 
of  the  steam-engine ;  or  the  refrigerator  only  may  be  separate ;  or  finally, 
[  as  in  the  engine  of  Mr.  Lanberau,  the  heating  and  refrigeration  may 
take  place  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  same  vessel,  the  air  being 
driven  from  one  end  to  the  other  alternately  by  means  of  a  plunger. 

Certain  propositions  are  true  of  all  these  machines.   In  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  theoretic  limit  to  the  economy  of  which  they  are  capable — that 
is  to  say,  of  the  heat  which  the  air  receives  from  the  source,  a  fraction 
only  can  under  any  circumstance  be  converted  into  mechanical  force; 
and  theory  enables  us  to  state  the  maximum  value  which  this  fraction 
can  have.   This  maximum  depends  only  on  the  extreme  temperatures 
at  the  command  of  the  engineer;  and  is  therefore  the  same  for  all  hot- 
air  engines,  and  not  only  for  these  but  for  all  engines  whatever  driven 
by  heat,  whether  the  elastic  medium  employed  be  air  or  steam,  or  ammo- 
nical  gas,  or  the  vapor  of  ether  or  of  any  other  volatile  liquid.   But  in 
no  engine  yet  constructed  has  this  economical  limit  been  reached,  or 
even  very  nearly  approached. 

As  the  proposition  here  stated  is  a  very  important  one,  it  is  proper  to 
«levote  a  few  words  to  its  illustration.   Its  truth  is  directly  demonstra- 
ble from  the  principles  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat.   In  fact,  when 
ifre  elastic  force  of  air  or  steam  is  employed  as  a  motive  power,  the  maxi- 
mum limit  of  possible  advantage,  and  therefore  of  economy,  is  easily 
ascertained,  by  following  the  successive  changes,  in  regard  to  volume 
and  temperature,  through  which  a  limited  portion  of  the  elastic  medium 
(a  single  charge,  for  instance,  of  the  working  cylinder)  must  pass,  in 
order  that  it  may  produce  the  largest  elementary  portion  of  work  of 
'which  it  is  capable,  and  be  restored  to  its  original  condition,  or  to  the 
state  in  which  it  may  be  available  to  produce  a  second  useful  effect.  In 
[practice  this  cycle  is  not  usually  completed;  and  the  same  portion  of  the 
elastic  medium  is  not  made  repeatedly  serviceable.   At  a  certain  point 
*)f  its  expansion,  the  steam  or  the  heated  air  is  discharged  into  the 
Atmosphere,  while  a  fresh  portion  is  taken  up  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
^vrtiich  is  thus  abandoned.   When,  in  the  case  of  steam,  a  condenser  is 
-rased,  the  water  produced  by  condensation  is  returned  to  the  boiler; 
~bn~t  here  the  regularity  of  the  cycle  is  broken  by  the  abrupt  condensa- 
-f^fo»  of  the  steam  before  it  has  performed  all  the  work  of  which  it  is 
42^pable.   On  this  account  no  steam-engine  fulfils  the  conditions  of  largest 
^cjonomy.   But  the  fraction  of  work  which  is  voluntarily  sacrificed  could 
mM&tial\y  be  saved  only  at  the  expense  of  a  more  than  compensating  incon- 
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venience.  In  the  case  of  steam,  the  cycle  of  changes  which  takes  place 
in  the  production  of  the  largest  possible  amount  of  available  force  of 
which  a  given  volume  of  the  medium  is  capable,  consistently  with  the 
supposition  that  it  is  finally  restored  to  its  original  state,  so  as  to  permit 
a  repetition  of  the  effect,  is  the  following: 

First.  The  large  expansion  attendant  on  the  conversion  of  water  into 
steam  with  the  volume  due  to  the  temperature  aud  pressure  of  the  boiler* 

Secondly.  The  dilatation  of  this  steam  with  diminishing  pressure  and 
temperature,  until  its  elastic  force  is  in  equilibrium  with  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding media — of  the  atmosphere,  in  the  case  of  a  non-condensing 
engine,  aud  of  the  vapor  in  the  condenser,  in  a  condensing  engine. 

Thirdly.  The  Redaction  of  the  volume  of  this  steam,  or  mixed  steam 
and  water,  without  elevation  of  temperature,  (that  is,  with  a  constant 
abstraction  of  the  beat  produced  by  the  compression,)  to  stub  a  bulk  that, 

Fourthly,  a  final  compression,  without  abstract  ton  of  heat,  shall  restore 
it  to  (be  boiler  in  the  form  of  water  under  the  original  temperature  and 
pressure.  In  the  third  step  of  this  progress  the  force  required  for  the 
compression  is  constant,  and  is  simply  thai  which  is  necessary  to  clear 
the  cylinder  against  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  or  of  the  vapor  in  the 
condenser  ;  but  it  is  attended  with  progressive  condensation  of  the  vapor 
still  remaining  to  the  form  of  water;  the  latent  heat  thus  developed  being 
supposed  to  be  removed  by  suitable  means  of  refrigeration.  In  the  final 
compression  it  is  the  force  of  increasing  pressure  which  completes  the 
condensation;  and  the  developed  latent  heat  brings  up  the  temperature 
of  the  water  to  that  of  the  boiler.  In  this  series  of  changes,  the  expan- 
sion in  the  first  term  and  the  compression  in  the  third  are  attended  with 
no  change  of  elastic  force,  since  the  temperatures  remain  constant,  and 
the  densities  also;  vaporization,  on  the  one  hand,  and  condensation 
on  the  other,  compensating  for  change  of  volume.  In  the  first,  stage  beat 
is  constantly  received  from  the  tire  ;  and  in  the  third  it  is  constantly 
abandoned  to  the  refrigerator.  In  the  second  and  fourth  no  heat  is  either 
received  or  given  up.  There  is  constant  loss  in  every  singe  by  the  effect 
of  radiation  and  conduction  ;  but  this,  in  the  abstract  theory,  is  not  con- 
sidered, and  in  practice  is  guarded  against  as  far  as  possible.  When 
the  medium  employed  is  air,  or  a  permanent  gas,  the  cycle  of  changes 
is  similar,  but  the  pressures  are  variable  throughout.  In  the  first  and 
third  stages  the  temperatures  are  constant,  as  in  the  case  of  steam.  In 
the  second  the  temperature  falls,  and  in  the  fourth  it  rises.  During  the 
first  stage  heat  is  received  from  the  fire  in  such  quantities  as  to  prevent 
any  depression  of  temperature  in  consequence  of  the  expansion,  but  not 
enough  to  produce  any  elevation  of  temperature.  This  heat  is  entirely 
converted  into  work,  and  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  work  done  in  this 
part  of  the  cycle.  During  the  second  no  heat  is  received  or  given  up: 
but  the  temperature  falls,  and  the  work  done  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
heat  which  thus  seems  to  disappear.  In  the  third  the  volume  is  redm 
by  compression,  and  a  refrigerator  absorbs  the  heat  which  the  comp 
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sion  developfes,  so  as  to  maintain  a  constant  temperature ;  and  in  the 
fourth  further  compression  elevates  the  temperature  to  that  with  which 
the  cycle  commenced,  while  at  the  same  time  it  restores  the  original 
bulk.  In  this  change  the  temperature  rises  through  as  many  degrees  as 
it  fell  during  the  second  period  ;  and  the  same  amount  of  heat  which 
then  seemed  to  disappear  now  makes  its  re-appearance.  The  work  done 
with  positive  effect  in  one  of  these  two  stages  balances  that  which  is 
expended  unprofitably  in  the  other ;  so  that  the  amount  which  is  Anally 
available  for  use  is  the  difference  between  the  work  which  is  performed 
during  the  expansion  in  the  first  stage  and  that  which  is  consumed  in 
the  compression  which  takes  place  in  the  third.  And  this,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  measured  by  the  heat  received  from  the  fire,  diminished  by  the 
heat  imparted  to  the  refrigerator. 

The  foregoing  propositions  may  be  visibly  illustrated  by  means  of  a 
simple  geometrical  figure.  If  we  suppose  a  body  of  air,  or  other  elastic 
medium,  to  be  confined  in  a  cylinder  between  the  closed  extremity  and 
a  movable  piston,  the  distance  between  this  extremity  and  the  piston 
will  be  always  proportional  to  the  volume.   In  the  annexed  figure  let  O 
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be  the  closed  extremity  of  the  supposed  cylinder,  and  A',  B',  C,  I)7,  posi- 
tions occupied  by  the  movable  piston  at  the  end  of  the  successive  stages 
of  expansion  and  compression  which  we#  have  supposed  the  air  to 
undergo.  Then  let  AA',  BB',  CC,  DD7  be  perpendiculars  proportional 
to  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  air  upon  the  piston  at  those  several  points. 
The  first  stage  of  expansion  is  represented  by  the  movement  of  the  piston 
from  A'  to  B',  during  which  the  temperature  is  constant,  and  the  pres- 
sure falls  off  gradually.  The  work  which  is  done  during  this  period  is 
proportional  to  the  area  ABB' A'.  The  second  stage  of  expansion  cor- 
responds to  the  movement  of  the  piston  from  B'  to  C.  During  this  period 
no  heat  is  supplied  by  the  source,  and  the  temperature  falls.  The  pres- 
sure also  diminishes  more  rapidly  than  before,  and  the'  work  done 
is  proportional  to  the  area  BCC'B'.  The  first  stage  of  compression 
occurs  while  the  piston  moves  from  C  to  !>,  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
that  of  its  former  movement ;  and  as,  dnring  this  period,  the  refrigerator 
removes  the  heat  generated  by  compression,  the  temperatnre  remains 
constantly  the  same,  and  the  work  consumed  in  overcoming  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  is  proportional  to  the  area  CC1KD.   Finally,  in  the  move. 
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ment  of  the*  piston  from  D'  to  A',  its  original  position,  the  refrigerator 
longer  acts,  and  the  temperature  rises,  the  pressure  rising  at  the  so 
time  more  rapidly  than  before.   D'  may  be  taken  at  such  a  point  th 
the  final  pressure  shall  be  equal  to  the  initial  pressure  AA',    In  this  I 
movement,  therefore,  the  work  consumed  will  be  proportional  to  the 
DD'A'A. 

Thus  we  have,  for  the  positive  effect  of  expansion  the  entire 
ABCC'A'.  But,  in  order  to  restore  the  air  to  its  original  state,  there 
must  be  expended  a  force  represented  by  the  area  ADCC'A',  And  it  ia 
only  the  difference  between  these  two  values,  or  the  force  which  has  the 
irregular  area  ABCD  for  its  representative,  which  is  available  for  useful 
effect. 

It  is  provable  that  the  area  BCC'B,  described  under  tin  xc  c  ircum- 
stances, is  equal  to  the  area  ADD' A'.  Hence,  in  fact,  the  area  repre- 
senting the  available  force  ABCD  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  areas 
ABB' A'  and  DCC'D'.  The  tirst  of  these  areas  is  that  which  is  described 
with  the  superior  temperature  constantly  continued ;  and  the  second  tliut 
which  is  described  with  the  inferior  temperature  similarly  constant 
The  other  two  effects,  being  equal  and  opposite,  may  be  disregarded. 

Now  the  heat  consumed  in  expanding  an  elastic  fluid  through  a  space 
bearing  a  deliuite  proportion  to  its  bulk  without  change  of  temperature, 
(which  isthc  measure  of  the  work  done  at  the  same  time,)  must  of  course 
be  proportional  to  the  pressure ;  and  this  is  itself  proportional  to  the 
temperature  measured  from  the  absolute  zero,  two  hundred  and  seven ry- 
three  degrees  below  the  zero  of  the  Centigrade  thermometer.  And  the 
heat  (level oped  in  compressing  a  similar  fluid  through  a  similar  space 
must,  for  the  same  reason,  be  proportionate  also  to  its  temperature.  The 
actual  bulk  of  the  air  during  the  expansion  in  the  tirst  stage  of  the  cyfite 
above  described,  and  during  tin*  compression  in  the  third  stage,  is  not  the 
same;  bin  ( \ i e  ratios  flf  the  bulks  at  the  beginning  and  end  at  the  expan- 
sion, ami  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  compression,  are  equal,  and 
aceiirtling] v  rhe  quant  ilies  <>L  hea  I  received  in  the  lirsj  instance  from  the 
fire,  and  imparted  in  the  second  to  the  refrigerator,  are  proportioned  to 
the  temperatures  at  which  the  expansion  and  compression  take  place. 
It  hence  appears  that,  of  the  heat  required  to  operate  an  air-engine  which 
fulfils  the  conditions  above  described,  the  proportion  which  is  convert! 
bie  into  useful  work  will  be  greater  or  less,  according  as  the  maximum 
and  minimum  temperature  differ  more  widely.  And  what  may  be  called 
the  coefficient  of  economy  for  such  an  engine  may  be  thus  expressed: 

If  T  be  taken  to  represent  the  superior  temperature  measured  from  the 
absolute  zero,  and  T'  the  inferior;  and  also  Q  to  represent  the  quantity 
of  heat  received  from  the  fire  during  the  tirst  expansion,  and  i}'  the  quail' 
tity  transferred  to  the  refrigerator  during  the  first  compression;  and 
finally,  it*  A  represent  a  constant  quantity  dependent  on  the  absolute 
pressure  and  bulk  of  the  gas  at  a  given  temperature,  then  we  shall  have, 
Q=AT  j  Q'=AT';  Q— Q'^A(T— T'O 
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As  Q — Q'  is  the  portion  of  the  heat  utilized,  aud  Q  the  entire  amount 
received  from  the  fire,  the  economical  coefficient,  or  the  fraction  show- 
ing the  ratio  to  the  whole  of  the  part  which  is  made  usefully  available, 
and  which  may  be  represented  by  U,  will  be,1 

_  Q_Q/_A(T— TQ  T—T' 
Q    "~     AT  T 

1  If  the  effects  of  the  several  movements  described  in  the  text  are  expressed  analytically, 
the  truth  of  the  propositions  above  stated  will  be  evident  from  a  mere  inspection  of  the 
formulae. 

Let  it  be  premised  that  whenever  a  determinate  mass  of  air,  or  other  perfectly  elastic 
medium,  changes  its  volume  without  changing  its  temperature,  the  pressure  will  be  inversely 
proportional  to  the  volume.  That  is,  if  p&  and  vh  denote  a  given  pressure  with  its  corre- 
sponding volume,  and  pn  and  vn  any  other  pressure  and  volume  coexisting,  then 

J»a  :  Pn        *n  :  »a?  Orj»nrn=para.  (I.) 

Also,  if  while  volume  vaiies  the  temperature  varies,  but  pressure  remains  constant,  then, 
putting  ia  and  rn  for  the  given  and  variable  temperatures,  respectively,  as  measured  from 
the  absolute  zero,  the  temperature  must  vary  as  the  volume,  or 

t*  I  tn  I*.  V*  l  Vn)  Or*n»a  =  *a»n. 

And,  if  the  pressure  varies  while  the  volume  remains  constant, 

*a  I  «n      J>a  :  Pn\  OrfnJ>a  =  *aPn. 

Accordingly,  if  temperature,  pressure,  and  volume  all  vary  together 

fa  :  tn  I!  f>a*a  I  Pn  t>n\  Ot  tn  f»a  »a  =  *a  Pn  »n-  (II.) 

Finally,  if  the  same  determinate  mass  varies  in  volume  without  receiving  or  parting  with 
heat, 

£.  :  tn  ::  vS'1  :  *ay_1 ;  01^=^7?      iz^=»°y"  .  (IIL) 


Also 

Va 


vn  (u\-rn  (iv.) 


In  which  y  is  the  thermo-dynamic  index  of  the  medium,  or  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heat 
at  constant  pressure  to  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume.   In  the  case  of  air,  y  =  1.421. 

Now  if  pu  P^  Pi*  and  p*  denote  the  pressures  at  the  commencement  of  the  successive 
movements  described  in  the  text,  severally ;  and  t?i,  93,  r3,  and  t?4  the  corresponding  volumes 
at  the  same  time;  and  if  f»  and  Cb  be  the  two  extreme  temperatures,  and  Wi,  W8,  W3,  and 
W4  represent  the  amount  of  force  expended  or  work  done  in  these  movements,  respectively, 
then  the  total  useful  effect  resulting  from  the  whole  series,  Wu,  will  be  expressed  in  the 
equation, 

Wu=Wi+W2— W3— W4. 
Of  these  the  values  of  the  second  and  fourth  are— 

(y-i       y-i  v                      /    y-i       y-i \ 
*  V  and  W4  =  ^|  *   V 

Here  p%  v*  =p\  v\,  because  the  temperature  from  vx  to  v*  is  constant  and  equal  to  (I.) 

y-l        y-l  y-l  y-l 

ai-«  /ttt\  *3        -   *a — «b       Va        — Pi 

Also,  (III),   —x  ==—[—-  =  _  

V3  v+ 

Hence  W8=W4,  and  the  equation  is  reduced  to, 

Wn=W,  -W,. 

The  values  of  these  two  terms  are — 

W,=pit>i^h.l.^^,  and  W3=/»4i>4^n.l 

1 

But,  (IV),  !t=/^V"l=5-    Consequently 5 

Vi      \Jib  J  *2  Vi  VA 
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It  follows  that,  in  proportion  as  the  interval  between  T  and  T  is 
increased,  the  machine  will  work  with  correspondingly  greater  economy. 
This  interval  can  be  increased  by  increasing  T,  or  by  diminishing  T*,  or 
by  doing  both  at  once.  It  is  impracticable,  however,  to  employ  a  refrig- 
erator having  a  temperature  below  that  of  the  weather.  We  must  there- 
fore take  for  a  mean  lower  limit  about  17°  C,  or  62°  5  F,  a  temperature 
which,  referred  to  the  absolute  zero,  is  equal  to  290°  C.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  practical  upper  limit  is  imposed  by  the  consideration  that  a  red 
heat  is  reached  for  solids  at  about  650°.  C,  which  is  923°  C  above  the 
absolute  zero.  This  limit  could  not  be  safely  approached ;  but  supposing 
it  to  be  actually  attained,  the  economical  co-efficient  would  be 

923-290 

923     =  0-°84 

or  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  heat  taken  up  by  the  air.  Proba- 
bly no  hot-air  engine  has  yet  been  actually  employed,  in  which  the  tem- 
perature lias  been  carried  much  above  300°  C.  With  a  maximum  tem- 
perature of  307°  C  =  580°  O  above  the  absolute  zero,  the  economical 
coefficient  would  be 

580  —  290     n  rn 
580  =°-5° 

which  would  show  a  utilization  of  one-half  the  heat  taken  up.  The  first 
Ericsson  engine  was  designed  to  work  at  a  maximum  temperat  ure  of  about 
450°  F  =  232°  C  =  505°  above  the  absolute  zero.  The  limit  of  economy 
realizable  by  it,  had  it  been  successful,  and  provided  the  air  could  have 
been  made  to  pass  through  the  complete  cycle  of  changes  embraced  in 
the  theory,  would  have  been 

But  in  point  of  fact,  no  hot-air  engine  fulfils,  or  can  fulfil  completely, 
the  theoretic  conditions.  In  order  to  do  so,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
the  air  should  leave  the  working  cylinder  at  the  minimum  temperature; 
that  is  to  say,  at  a  temperature  as  low  as  that  of  the  supply ;  or  else  that, 
by  some  contrivance,  the  excess  of  heat  which  it  retains  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  supply  on  its  way  to  the  working  cylinder.  As  the  first 
of  these  conditions — that  is  to  say,  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  working 
sufficiently  to  reduce  the  temperature  to  the  minimum — is  practically 
unrealizable,  it  is  the  second  which  inventors  have  in  many  instances 

Also,  (II),  tb  p\  v\  =  fa  p 4  *a  :  and  p4  v4  =  b  pi  t\ 

*» 

Hence  WU  =  W,  -  'I'W^W  ( 'j^ll*  J  ,  and  W«=fc_-^b 

Thus,  as  Wi  is  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  all  the  beat  that  has  beon  imparted  to  t  J*e 
medium,  the  fraction  expressing  the  greatest  possible  useful  effect,  or  the  economical  coefficit**' 
is  formed  by  taking  the  difference  of  the  extreme  temperatures  for  a  numerator,  and  the  ma-*1" 
mum  temperature  for  a  denominator. 
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sought  to  secure.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  emergent  air  has  in 
some  cases,  as  in  Ericsson's  original  engine,  been  made  to  pass  through 
successive  sheets  of  wire  gauze,  or  between  thin  sheets  of  metal,  or  has 
been  in  some  other  manner  brought  into  contact  with  metallic  surfaces 
of  large  extent  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  mass,  in  order  that  the 
excess  of  heat  being  transferred  to  these  might  be  afterwards  taken  up 
by  the  cold  air  of  the  supply  as  it  enters.  The  first  of  the  expedients 
here  mentioned  was  employed  by  Mr.  Ericsson,  and  the  second  in  the 
earlier  invention  of  Sterling.  In  Shaw's  engine,  exhibited  in  the  Exposi- 
tion, the  hot  air  escapes  through  a  cluster  of  thin  tubes,  while  the  cold 
air  circulates  between  them.  The  term  "regenerator"  was  .applied  by 
Mr.  Ericsson  to  this  contrivance  as  applied  to  his  original  engine,  and 
this  term  has  come  into  general  use.  The  regenerator  is  applicable  to 
any  form  of  engine,  but  it  is  not  employed  in  all.  The  theoretic  advan- 
tage is  considerable,  but  in  practice  is  not  fully  realized ;  and  it  is  attended 
with  the  disadvantage  of  sensibly  increasing  the  amount  of  the  passive 
resistances  of  the  machine.  In  fact,  in  order  that  the  regenerator,  sup- 
pose it  for  instance  to  be  a  succession  of  wire  gauze  sheets,  should  entirely 
absorb  the  excess  of  heat  of  the  escaping  air,  the  number  of  sheets  should 
be  very  considerable.  It  is  easily  seen  that  if  this  number  were  quite 
unlimited,  there  would  be  somewhere  a  point  at  which  the  air  would  have 
no  longer  any  heat  to  impart ;  its  temperature  being  sensibly  reduced  to 
that  of  the  metal.  From  this  point  backward  to  the  cylinder  from  which 
it  was  discharged,  the  successive  sheets  of  wire  gauze  would  rise  in  tem- 
perature, and  the  last  one  would  have  sensibly  the  same  temperature  as 
that  with  which  the  air  emerged.  The  number  of  sheets  which  would  be 
required  effectually  to  absorb  the  heat,  would  depend,  for  a  given  excess 
of  temperature,  upon  the  closeness  of  the  meshes,  and  in  any  case  must 
be  considerable.  The  obstruction  which  every  such  contrivance  necessa- 
rily presents  to  the  free  passage  of  the  air,  creates  a  resistance  which 
makes  its  presence  objectionable,  and  which  may  go  far  to  neutralize  the 
advantage  which  it  is  designed  to  secure.  By  diminishing  the  number 
of  the  sheets  and  the  closeness  of  the  meshes,  the  resistance  is  reduced, 
but  the  absorption  of  the  heat  is  proportionally  less  complete.  Practi- 
cally, where  the  regenerator  continues  to  be  used,  a  middle  course  is 
taken ;  the  economy  is  not  wholly  realized,  and  the  obstruction  to  circu- 
lation is  not  very  serious.  This  is  the  case  in  the  engine  of  Mr.  Shaw,  in 
which  the  regenerator  consists,  as  above  remarked,  of  a  series  of  tubes. 
It  is  to  be  considered,  however,  that  the  loss  of  heat  suffered  in  operating 
engines  driven  by  heated  air  or  steam,  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
fraction,  large  as  it  is,  of  the  heat  which,  after  being  actually  imparted 
to  the  medium,  is  unavailable  for  work.  If  this  were  true,  the  cost  of 
working  such  engines  would  fall  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  what  it 
actually  is.  It  is,  unfortunately,  the  case  that  by  far  the  largest  source  of 
loss  js  to  be  found  in  the  escape  of  a  large  part  of  the  heat  which  the 
combustible  develops  in  other  ways  than  in  raising  the  temperature  of 
3  I  A 
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tlio  elastic*  medium  which  does  the  work.  And  the  improvement  of  all 
these  engines,  so  far  as  economy  is  concerned,  is  to  be  sought  in  such 
forms  of  furnace,  and  Mich  modes  of  applying  beat,  as  may  reduce  what 
is  now  the  sheer  waste  of  the  chimneys  or  of  tbe  radiating  surfaces, 
rather  than  in  the  endeavor  to  push  to  extremes  the  temperatur 
employed  in  the  working  cylinder. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  difficulty  of  guarding  against  losses 
conduction  and  radiation  is  enormously  increased  when  excessive  ten 
perat tires  are  employed;  and  also  that  such  temperatures  decoog 
fabriewrtflj  destroy  packing,  and,  by  the  large  expansion  which  they  gh 
to  metals,  loosen  joints  and  impair  the  strength  of  the  whole  structr 
Since  the  largest  room  for  economy  is  evidently  in  the  direction  of  pr 
venting  the  wholly  useless  waste  at  present  occurring,  tin*  effort  sbon 
be  to  keep  the  maximum  temperature  as  low,  and  not  to  push  it  as  big 
as  possible. 


ERICSSON  *S  ENGINE* 

The  engine  of  Mr.  Ericsson  is  too  generally  known  to  need  many  words. 
Jn  its  present  form  it  differs  essentially  froiu  that  which  it  had  when 
constructed  on  a  large  scale,  sonic  fifteen  years  ago,  to  be  employed  as  the 
motive  power  of  a  sea-going  vessel ;  or,  more  properly,  the  present  oue  is 
a  different  machine.  In  the  original  model  a  working  cylinder  was  placed 
immediately  over  the  fire  of  the  furnace,  and  a  cylinder  of  supply  of  about 
two-thirds  the  capacity  was  placed  immediately  over  that.  Tin*  engine 
was  single-acting,  the  working  cylinders  were  <pute  open,  and  the  working 
pistons  were  of  great  hulk  and  formed  of  non-conducting  substances,  being 
designed  to  till  the  cylinders  when  at  the  point  of  the  lowest  depression, 
so  as  to  prevent  their  cooling  by  contact  with  the  air  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  bottom  of  each  cylinder  wTas  arched,  forming  a  dome  for  a  furnace; 
and  the  piston  received,  at  its  lower  surface,  a  corresponding  figure. 
The  pistons  of  the  supply  cylinder  and  working  cylinder  w  ere  (irmly  con- 
nected, and  had  therefore  an  equal  length  of  stroke.  At  the  descent  of 
the  piston  the  supply  cylinder  was  filled  by  aspiration  from  the  at  mo- 
spin nj :  and  in  the  ascent  the  charge,  alter  undergoing  compression,  w  as 
driven  into  a  reservoir,  Iron*  which  it  passed  snlisetpicntly  into  the  work- 
ing cylinder.  The  upward  stroke  being  completed,  the  heated  air  escaped 
through  a  regenerator  formed  of  wire  gauze,  depositing  then1  its  excess 
of  beat;  and  the  new  charge  from  the  reservoir,  passing  to  the  working 
cylinder  through  the  same  regenerator,  re-absorbed  this  heat,  and  thus 
entered  the  heating  chamber  already  at  an  elevated  temperature. 

This  engine,  it  will  be  seen,  was  remarkably  simple  in  construction.  It 
also  performed  very  well  in  pnietiee,  sn  far  as  its  performance  was  merely 
a  question  of  mechanics,  But  it  failed,  because  the  heating  arrange- 
ments wnv  inadequate  to  the  demand  made  upon  them,  Mr,  Ertceeon 
did  not  expect  to  be  dependent  on  his  furnaces  for  the  supply  o£  more 
than  a  moderate  fraction  of  the  heat  which  each  successive  charge  of  air 
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was  to  receive.  It  was  bis  anticipation  that  the  regenerators  would 
serve  to  transfer  so  large  a  quantity  from  each  charge  to  the  next,  that 
it  would  b©  necessary  to  provide  for  little  more  than  the  always  inevita- 
ble loss  by  mere  radiation.  Thin  anticipation  was  not  realized,  and  in 
feet  could  not  be,  since  no  account  was  taken  of  the  large  amount  of 
heat  necessarily  transformed  into  work.  But  there  was  a  cause  of  failure 
superadded  to  this,  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  heating  air  at  all  by 
means  of  a  furnace.  Radiant  heat  produces  scarcely  any  impression 
upon  a  body  of  air  through  which  it  passes.  The  inventors  of  all  the  air 
engines  which  have  beeu  to  any  degree  successful  have  recognized  the 
necessity  of  applying  their  heat  as  much  m  possible  by  conduction  and 
actual  contact,  Mr,  Ericsson  himself  is  no  exception,  as  his  engine  pre 
sented  in  the  Exposition  shows.  This  machine  possesses  a  special  inter- 
est,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  of  its  class  to  secure  for  itself  a 
recognized  place  in  the  industrial  world  as  a  valuable  aid  to  productive 
power. 

In  it*  present  form  the  Ericsson  engine  fails  to  present  to  the  observer 
a  combination  at  first  view  easily  intelligible.  It  even  seems  to  be 
characterized  by  a  certain  amount  of  complication,  which  might  suggest 
greater  liability  to  derangement  than  ought  to  belong  to  a  prime  mover. 
A  closer  examination,  nevertheless,  will  show  that  the  mechanism  itself 
is  in  tact  very  simple,  and  that  it  is  only  the  rather  puzzling  consecution 
of  movements  which  confuses. 

Before  referring  to  the  figure  of  this  engine,  which  is  given  in  Piute  I, 
the  following  general  explanation  of  the  mechanical  principles  of  its  con- 
struct  ion  will  be  understood.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  a  piston  moves 
air-tight  in  a  cylinder  which  is  closed  at  both  ends.  Call  one  end  of  the 
cylinder  A,  and  the  other  B,  Call  the  piston  also  C.  in  the  end  A 
let  there  be  a  valve  opening  inward,  and  in  the  end  B  a  second  valve 
opening  outward.  These  two  valves  open,  then,  in  absolute  direction, 
the  same  way.  Let  the  piston  C,  furthermore,  have  a  valve  opening  in 
this  common  direction.  Then,  it'  the  piston  C  move  toward  B,  its  own 
ve  will  naturally  close,  and  that  of  B  will  open,  because  the  move 
meat  tends  to  compress  the  air  between  B  and  C.  Also  the  valve  A 
will  open  at  the  same  time,  because  the  movement  tends  to  rarity  the 
air  between  A  and  B.  Thus,  in  this  movement,  continued  to  the  end  of 
cylinder,  all  the  air  on  the  side  toward  B  may  be  expelled;  but  at 
game  time  the  cylinder  will  be  filled  on  the  other  side  toward  AT  by 
tile  influx  of  air  from  without.  If  the  piston  C  now  reverse  its  motion, 
hotli  the  valves  A  and  B  will  be  closed,  because  the  movement  will 
tend  to  rarify  the  air  on  the  side  of  B,  and  to  condense  it  on  the  side 
of  A.  But  its  ow  n  valve  will  be  opened  by  the  joint  effect  of  these 
so  that  the  air  will  pass  freely  through  the  piston;  and  if  the 
m  continues,  will  ultimately  be  all  transferred  to  the  side  of  B. 
TMl  operation  may  go  on  indefinitely. 
Sow  if,  on  the  side  of  -M<he  cy Under  is  closed  by  a  second  piston 
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(which  we  may  still  call  A,)  and  not  by  a  fixed  cap,  both  pistons  being 
movable,  the  same  succession  of  occurrences  will  take  place,  only  modi- 
fied by  the  movements  which  may  be  given  to  A.  If  C  and  A  both 
move  in  the  direction  of  A,  both  their  valves  will  open,  and  air  from  the 
exterior  of  the  cylinder  will  pass  through  both  into  the  space  between 
B  and  C.  If  they  both  move  toward  B,  but  C  faster  than  A,  then  air 
will  enter  on  the  side  of  A,  and  flow  out  on  the  side  of  B,  the  valve  C 
only  remaining  closed.  If  both  move  toward  A,  but  A  faster  than  C, 
air  will  still  enter  the  space  between  C  and  A,  while,  in  less  quantity,  it 
is  passing  through  0  into  the  space  between  G  and  B. 

Let  now  the  piston  A  be  supposed  to  occupy  a  position,  say  one-third 
advanced  down  the  cylinder,  the  piston  C  being  further  advanced  still, 
and  let  the  valve  of  B  be  secured  by  a  strong  spring  pressing  upon  it, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  opened  without  the  application  of  some  considerable 
force ;  and  in  these  circumstances  let  the  cylinder,  and  consequently  the 
air  contained  in  it,  be  heated.  The  elasticity  of  the  confined  air  being 
increased  by  heat  will  close  the  valve  in  A,  and  that  piston  will  be  moved 
in  the  direction  of  A,  until,  by  the  enlargement  of  volume,'  the  elasticity 
shall  be  minced  to  equality  with  that  of  the  external  air.  If  the  heat 
be  uniform  throughout  all  the  mass  of  confined  air,  the  valve  in  G  will 
be  equally  pressed  on  both  sides.  Under  these  circumstances  the  piston 
i)  could  Imj  moved  toward  A,  if  there  were  any  means  of  acting  upon  it, 
the  air  passing  through  the  valve  toward  B.  But  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  move  the  piston  itself  toward  B,  it  would  encounter  resistance, 
ben ui He  its  own  valve  would  be  closed  by  the  movement,  and  the  valve 
of  li  is  supposed  to  be  forcibly  held  down.  Since  now  the  external  piston 
must,  move  in  the  direction  A,  it  is  only  necessary  that  it  should  be 
properly  connected  with  a  machine,  in  order  that  the  force  exerted  by 
the  heated  and  expanding  air  may  be  turned  to  some  practical  account. 

If,  again,  at  the  end  of  the  movement,  the  air  coidd  be  immediately 
cooled  without  being  discharged,  the  heat  could  be  again  applied  and 
the  effort  repented.  But  this  not  being  practicable,  the  heated  air  may 
be  allowed  to  escape  by  relieving  the  valve  B  of  the  pressure  of  the 
spring  which  confines  it,  and  by  causing  the  piston  C  to  descend  to  the 
extremity  li  of  the  cylinder.  This  movement  of  C  not  only  drives  out 
tin1  hot  air,  but  it  draws  in  through  A  a  fresh  supply  of  cold  air;  and  if 
A  descends  simultaneously  to  the  i>osit ion  originally  supposed,  *.  e.9  one- 
third  advanced  toward  B,  there  will  be  a  body  of  air  filling  the  other 
two  thirds  of  the  cylinder  at  the  common  temperature,  ready  to  be  acted 
on  anew  by  heat. 

In  this  statement  is  embraced  the  general  principle  of  the  Ericsson 
engine.  What  remains  is  to  explain  the  mechanical  contrivances  by 
which  the  movements  of  the  pistons  are  governed,  and  to  describe  the 
heal  nil!  apparatus  which  is  employed  to  effect  the  prompt  dilatation  of 
flic  air.  Inasmuch  as  the  piston  which  we  have  called  C  is  shut  up  in 
the  c\ Under  behind  A,  it  is  necessary  that  the  rods  which  give  it  motion 


should  pass  through  A,  They  do  so,  being  packed  by  means  of  stuffing 
boxes  to  prevent  leakage;  and  are  connected  at  their  external  extremi- 
ties with  oscillating  levers  turning  on  a  fixed  centre  of  motion  at  their 
extremities,  ami  kept  in  motion  by  the  engine.  The  rod  of  the  external 
piston,  A,  which  is  the  driving  pistou,  is  also  connected  with  an  upright 
oscillating  lever,  turnitig  on  an  axis  of  motion  at  its  lower  extremity, 
and  carrying  at  its  upper  a  horizontal  connecting  rod  which  acts  on 
the  i  iiiiik  of  the  main  shaft  of  the  engine.  It  would  be  simpler  to 
connect  the  piston  directly  with  this  crank ;  but  if  that  mode  of  con- 
nection were  adopted,  the  stroke  of  the  piston  would  have  to  take  plftGti 
1  both  directions,  forward  and  back,  in  equal  time*.  This  condition  is 
ot  favorable  to  the  notion  of  the  machine;  aud  inequality  in  this  respect 
still  more  important  in  the  case  of  the  supply  piston.  The  peculiar 
gemiity  of  this  machine  is  in  fact  manifested  most  signally  at  this 
point.  By  means  of  the  systems  of  levers  interposed  between  the  pis- 
tons and  the  main  shaft,  provision  is  made  for  the  perfect  uniformity  of 
the  revolution  of  the  shaft,  while  the  pistons  on  the  other  hand  are 
accelerated  and  retarded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fulfil  the  condition  that 
the  aspiration  of  the  charge  of  air  should  occupy  the  minimum  of  time. 
The  oscillating  levers  which  conuect  with  the  piston-rods  of  the  supply 
piston  are  kept  in  oscillation  by  crank  motion  from  the  main  abaft,  and 
in  their  oscillations  they  displace  the  inner  piston,  encountering  no  resist- 
ance but  friction.  In  consequence  of  the  un  uniform  and  unequal  veloci- 
ties of  the  two  pistons,  and  their  intentional  adjustment  so  that  they  do 
not  begin  and  end  their  course  together,  the  distance  between  them 
varies  in  a  manner  which  is  quite  important,  first  to  the  aspiration  of 
the  charge,  and  secondly  to  the  effectual  exposure  of  the  aspired  air  to 
the  action  of  the  furnace. 

It  ia  of  course  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  positions  of  the 
*  ranks  on  the  main  shaft,  and  those  of  the  axes  of  motion  of  the  oscilla- 
ting levers,  should  be  so  related  to  each  other  as  to  produce  a  rapid 
■■separation  of  the  two  pistons  at  the  beginning  of  the  negative  stroke; 
NffflWRC  this  is  the  time  when  the  aspiration  of  the  charge  must  take 
place.    During  this  time,  the  inner  piston,  gaining  on  the  outer,  will  not 
milv  draw  iu  the  fresh  charge,  but  it  will  expel  the  exhausted  one;  the 
eaeftpe  valve  being  lifted  for  the  purpose  ami  kept  raised  during  all  the 
period  of  aspiration  by  means  of  a  cam.    When  the  pistons  are  at  the 
nmxitnuiu  distance  from  each  other,  the  aspiration  is  ended.    From  this 
time  until  the  half  revolution  is  complete,  the  confined  air  undergoes 
'.'Mii|»rcssion,  and  the  movement  is  maintained  by  the  ily  wheel.    In  the 
second  half  revolution  the  driving  piston  is  urged  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  air  which  is  exalted  both  by  compression  and  by  heat. 

The  heating  is  accomplished  as  follows:  The  furnace  is  within  the 
nlitider,  at  the  end  which  w  e  have  ealh-d  K.  where  l he  eyliniler  is  pro 
I'Higed  to  receive  it.    It  is  of  inm  and  is  cylindrical  also,  a  small  annular 
I  only  intervening  between  its  walls  and  those  of  the  cylinder.  This 
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space  is  open  to  the  interior,  but  is  closed  at  the  extreme  endj  so  that 
it  forms  in  tact  a  portion  of  the  proper  air  chamber.  To  the  siippl; 
piston  C  is  attached  by  its  crown  a  sheet-iron  cylindrical  bell,  whic 
enters  the  annular  space  just  spoken  of  without  touching  the  walls  < 
the  furnace  or  those  of  tin*  surrounding  cylinder.  The  valve  in  C  open 
above  the  crown  of  this  bell;  but  any  air  which  comes  through  the  vah 
from  the  side  of  A  can  only  reach  the  interior  by  passing  down 
annular  space  between  the  bell  and  the  cylinder  wall,  and  returning  up 
the  annular  space  between  the  bell  and  the  wall  of  the  furnace.  In 
making  this  passage,  it  will  be  exposed  in  a  very  thin  sheet  to  the  action 
of  the  furnace  heat;  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  molecules  being 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  heated  iron. 

That  we  may  understand  how  this  movement  of  the  air  is  made  forcibly 
necessary,  we  need  only  consider  the  relative  movements  of  the  pistons 
during  the  period  of  a  complete  revolution.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
negative  stroke,  or  of  the  movement  of  A  in  the  direction  of  B,  the 
supply  piston  T^kes  the  lead,  air  enters  through  the  valve  of  A,  and  the 
aspiratiou  is  soon  complete.  The  distance  between  the  two  pistons, 
which  determines  the  amount  of  aspiration,  is  now  of  course  at  its  maxi- 
mum. A  next  begins  to  gain  on  C,  but  both  movements  have  still  for  a 
short  time  the  same  (negative)  direction.  The  space  occupied  by  the 
air  is  gradually  reduced;  or,  in  other  words,  the  air  undergoes  compr 
aioii.  The  piston  C  reaches  the  limit  of  its  coarse  sooner  than  A, 
begins  to  move  in  the  positive  direction,  while  the  motion  of  A  is  sti 
negative.  The  valve  in  C  is  opened  by  the  pressure,  the  air  pass 
through  and  having  no  other  channel  descends  the  annular  space  outsit 
of  tin*  bell  and  returns  by  the  annular  space  inside  the  bell,  becoming 
heated,  as  above  described,  in  its  progress.  Presently  after  this  dis 
placement  commences,  the  piston  A  also  reaches  its  limit  of  movement 
and  the  direction  of  its  motion  becomes  positive.  But  ('moves  (In 
faster  of  the  two,  so  that  the  displacement  continues  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  positive  stroke.  A  little  before  the  end,  the  distanc 
between  I  he  two  pistons  becomes  minimum;  and  they  are  then  nearly 
in  contact,  When  the  revolution  is  quite  complete  this  distance  is 
slightly  increased.  Just  before  this  time,  C  will  have  recommenced  its 
negative  movement,  while  A  continues  still  to  be  moving  in  the  positive 
direction, 

The  relative  movements  here  described  will  be  more  advantageously 
compared  by  presenting  them  in  tabular  form,  which  we  are  enabled  to 
do  by  the  help  of  the  determinations  made  by  Mr.  Mastaing,  of  Paris, 
upon  the  Ericsson  engine  which  was  made  the  subject  of  experiment  in 
1801  at  the  Comer mtmrv  tkn  Arts  cf  Sfiftfer*,  by  Mr.  Tresca.  sub  director 
of  that  institution.  In  the  first  column  of  this  table  are  placed  the 
angular  positions  of  the  driving  crank  on  the  main  shaft  at  dillerent 
periods  of  the  revoluMonj  putting  zero  to  represent  the  position  of  the 
crank  when  the  piston  A  is  about  to  commence  its  negative  stroke.  The 


column  gives  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  driving  piston,  and 
its  motion  relative  to  that  of  the  other;  and  the  third  column  gives  the 
same  particulars  in  regard  to  the  supply  piston,  Tin-  lust  column  gives 
the  variation  of  distance  (akin-  place  between  the  two  pistons  nt  the 
several  points  indicated  in  the  table. 


Angular  position  of  the  crank. 


o 

0  10  70 
70 

70  to  120 
120 

HQ  to  170 
170 

170  to  310 
310 

310  to  340 
340 

340  to  360 


Relative  motion  of  the  piahmn. 


Driving  piston. 


Supply  piston. 


Negative,  losing... 
Negative,  equal-.,. 
Negative,  gaining  . 
Negative,  gaining  . 
Negative,  contrary* 

Limit  of  conriae  

Positive,  losing  

Positive,  losing. 
Positive,  gaining  . . 
Positive,  gaining  . . 
Positive,  contrary. , 


Distance 
between  the 
pistons. 


Negative,  gaining 
Negative,  equal 
Negative,  losing 
Limit  of  course. 
Positive,  contrary. 
Positive,  gaining  . 
Positive,  gaining  . 
Positive,  gaining  - 
Positive,  losing. .. 
Limit  of  course. 
Negative,  contrary 


Increasing. 

Maximum. 
|  Decreasing. 

Decreasing. 

Decreasing. 
|  Decreasing. 
I  Decreasing. 

Minimum. 

Increasing. 

Increasing. 

Increasing. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  negative  stroke  is  completed  in  less  than  half 
a  revolution,  for  either  piston,  while  the  positive  stroke  requires  more; 
also,  that  this  inequality  is  considerably  greater  for  the  supply  piston 
than  for  the  driving  piston.  In  the  case  of  the  driving  piston  the 
inequality  is  as  170°  to  190° ;  in  that  of  the  supply  piston,  as  100°  to  200°. 
The**;  inequalities,  which  could  not  exist  it'  the  connection  between  the 
main  abaft  and  the  pistons  were  made  directly,  as  in  the  steam -engine, 
are  the  effect  of  the  intermediate  system  of  levers,  and  are  intentionally 
produced.  Hie  increase  of  distance  between  the  pistons  from  310°  to 
the  end  of  the  revolution  is  not  an  advantage,  but  it  is  nut  a  greal  iuerense, 
tin*  total  distance  umonnting  finally  only  to  about  the  one-sixth  part  of 
the  maximum  separation,  and  receiving  the  principal  accession  to  its 
amount  between  354)°  and  3fJ0°.  As  after  the  second  reversal  of  the 
movement  of  the  supply  piston,  the  effective  power  of  the  engine  is  neces- 
sarily paralyzed,  the  escape  valve  is  opened  at  344°  by  the  action  of  the 
cam  above  spoken  of,  and  the  aspiration  commences  before  the  revolu 
tinii  is  quite  complete.  The  valve  is  dosed  again  at  69°,  joftl  iis  the 
oration  is  becoming  maximum, 

Inasmuch  as  the  effective  power  of  this  engine  is  negative  or  zero  from 
onward  to  170°,  or  through  a  little  more  than  half  a  revolution,  it 
lh  necessary  that  the  machine  should  be  provided  with  a  heavy  flv  wheel 
t. ■  main  tain  the  movement  during  these  intervals.    The  fly  wheel  is  made 
•  set  also  as  a  sort  of  counterweight,  as  well  as  by  means  of  its  moment 
7  the  side  of  the  wheel  which  is  descending  dining  the  period 
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of  paralysis  bring  made  considerably  heavier  than  the  other.  A  com* 
pauion  engine  to  act  positively  during  the  inaction  of  the  first*  would 
render  such  an  expedient  unnecessary;  but  unfortunately  the  bulk  is 
considerable  relatively  to  the  power,  and  it  would,  in  genera),  be  adia- 
advantage  to  double  it. 

The  engines  of  Mr.  Ericsson  are  largely  in  use  in  the  United  States; 
but  as  yet  they  have  not  been  constructed  of  any  considerable  power.  Am 
a  general  rule  they  fall  within  three  or  four-horse  power  as  an  outer  limit; 
though  it  is  believed  that  there  have  been  made  some  exceeding  tin* 
limit.  On  account  of  their  safety  and  convenience  they  have  been 
regarded  with  lavnr;  and  it  has  been  claimed  for  them  as  an  additional 

re<  imendation  that  they  are  economical.    Such  did  not  appear  to  I* 

the  fact  in  the  case  of  the  particular  engine  which  was  the  subject  of  tie 
experiments  of  Mr.  Tresra  above  referred  to.  in  this  machine,  which 
was  of  two  horse  power,  the  result  of  very  careful  trial  showed  a  con- 
sumption of  4,1:5  kill  (grains  (about  nine  pounds)  of  coal  per  horse-power 
per  hour.  In  comparison  with  steam  this  cannot  be  culled  a  large  econ- 
omy. The  consumption  of  a  good  steam  engine  ought  not  to  exceed,  per 
horse  power  per  hour,  two  kilograms  at  the  outside.  One  and  a  half 
ought  to  suffice. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Ericsson  makes  no  attempt 
to  carry  the  temperature  in  this  engine  to  a  very  high  point.  The  mean 
maximum  temperature  in  the  experiments  at  the  Comervatoirv  did  not 
exceed  *J7(P  Fahrenheit,  though  doubtless  portions  of  the  air  received  a 
greater  degree  of  heat  than  this.  The  expansion  of  volume  was  further 
determined  to  be  but  as  1  :  1.4$ — that  is  hi  sa\,  ahoiit  fifty  percent,  of 
the  original  bulk. 

The  general  description  here  given  will  be  made  more  intelligible  by 
reference  to  the  iigurcs  of  the  engine  given  111  Plate  I.  One  of  these, 
Fig.  1,  is  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  axis;  and  the  other,  Fig.  2, 
a  cross-section  through  the  furnace. 

Of  the  two  pistons  shown  at  A  ami  F,  the  first,  A,  is  the  driving  pis- 
ton, and  the  second  the  supply  piston,  which  in  the  foregoing  explana- 
tion we  have  called  O.    In  A  is  seen  a  valve  marked  <f. 

At  H  is  an  axis  of  motion,  the  ofliee  <d  which  is  to  communicate  move- 
ment to  the  piston  A,  by  means  of  a  crank  <>,  a  connecting  rod  p,  a  second 
crank     and  another  rod  r. 

In  the  piston  F  the  valve  of  communication  is  shown  at  /.  The  solid 
portion  F'  is  tilled  with  plaster  or  other  badly  conducting  substance, 
while  F"  marks  the  bell-shaped  prolongation  which  extends  into  the 
annular  space  surrounding  the  furnace.  Whim  by  the  approach  of  the 
piston  F  to  the  piston  A,  the  spare  between  these  t  wo  pis!  uiis  is  reduced, 
there  is  no  escape  for  the  air  between  them  but  that  which  is  atforded 
by  the  annular  cavities  between  this  bell  and  the  external  wall  of  the 
machine  J\  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  w\i\]  of  the  furnace  itself  on  the 
other.    The  air  passes  lirst  along  the  outer  space  to  the  mouth  of  the  bell, 


and  returns  through  the  inner,  forming  a  thin  stratum  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  hot  wall  of  the  furnace. 

Another  axis  of  motion  is  shown  at  C,  of  which  it  is  the  office  to  com 
municate  movement  to  the  supply  piston  F,  through  the  crank  ij  the 
connecting  rod  a,  and  the  cranks  t  and  a,  which  last  two  are  tixcd  la  the 
arbor  Cf  at  a  fixed  angle  to  each  other  of  seven  degrees. 

The  escape  valve  is  placed  at  I),  and  kept  in  position  by  the  spring  rf. 
A  cam  D',  acting  on  this  valve  through  the  lever  D",  opens  it  just  before 
the  driving  piston  commences  its  descent  at  the  end  of  the  positive  stroke. 

The  furnace  is  enclosed  in  the  iron  box  (.<  the  grate  bars  being  shown 
at  */.  G'  indicates  plates  of  iron  designed  to  protect  the  walls  of  the 
furnace. 

In  onler  to  bring  the  two  pistons  into  a  favorable  position  for  starting, 
tin*  liy-wheel  is  turned  on  its  axis;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
this  operation,  the  arbor  K  is  introduced,  which  enables  the  attendant 
t<i  act  on  the  fly  by  means  of  the  clicks  marked  A*,  and  the  notches  k\ 

The  furnace  door  /  is  made  double  to  reduce  loss  by  radiation.  The 
walls  of  the  furnace  are  similarly  protected  by  means  of  a  double  en velope* 

The  products  of  combustion  escape  from  the  furnace  through  the  tines 
A,  protected  by  tire-brick,  and  are  carried  off  by  the  chimney  H. 

siuw's  ENGINE* 

The  hot-air  engine  of  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Boston,  which  wa*  in  operation  in 
the  park  of  the  Exposition,  received  much  attention,  though  its  merits 
seem  not  to  have  been  justly  appreciated  by  the  jury.    This  engine, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  exhibitor,  is  of  20-horee  power;  but 
no  particulars  are  given  of  the  actual  experimental  trials  on  which 
thi*  estimate  of  its  capabilities  is  founded.    Its  principal  parts  are  a 
furnace,  cylindrical  in  form,  of  boiler  iron,  lined  with  refractory  brick  ; 
two  single-acting  cylinders  working  alternately ;  and  a  regenerator,  which 
consists  of  a  chamber  filled  with  tubes  similar  to  those  of  a  tubular  boiler, 
through  which  the  exhaust  air  escapes.    The  air  is  heated  in  the  furnace 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  fuel,  of  which  it  at  the  same  time  sup- 
ports the  combustion*    This  furnace  is  accordingly  closed  nir -tight,  fuel 
being  supplied  when  necessary  by  means  of  a  box  or  receiver  on  the  top, 
between  which  and  the  interior  of  the  furnace  communication  can  be 
opened ;  the  box  itself  being,  in  the  mean  time,  tightly  closed.    From  the 
furnace  the  air,  along  with  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion,  isadmittcd 
beneath  tin*  pistons  of  the  working  cylinders  alternately  ;  and  after  it  has 
PWfimnH  its  function,  it  is  discharged  through  the  tubes  of  the  regeu- 
orator  into  the  chimney*   The  upper  portions  of  the  winking  cylinders 
art*  employed  to  furnish  the  supply  of  cold  air  from  the  atmosphere. 
Tin-  this  purpose  each  piston  is  provided  with  a  trunk  considerably 
smaller  in  diameter  than  the  cylinder;  and  the  annular  spare  between 
tlit>  trunk  and  the  cylinder,  being  closed  in  :it  the  top.  forms  ail  airpnnip. 
An  the  piston  descends,  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  enters  this  annular 
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by  Wi,  may  be  computed  by  means  of  an  expression  deduced  from  Pois- 
son's  formula  above,  viz  : 


904.8x29x0.943/1.1*0—0.970 


0.421 


1.180 


)  =10,428  footed*. 


Aiitl  if  W  is  the  total  work, 

W  »  W,  +  Wj  =  24,750  +  10,41ft  t=  35,178  foot- pounds. 

To  this  are  opposed  three  resistance*,  which  must  first  be  deducted 
before  the  available  power  <>f  the  engiue  ran  be  known.  The  first  is  the 
resistance  opposed  by  the  air  during  compression,  which,  being  analogous 
to  the  iK>sitive  power  exerted  during  dilatation,  may  be  clcnot4.nl  by  Bi. 
The  second  is  the  constant  resistance  which  takes  place  while  the  air  is 
being  driven  into  the  regenerator,  which  may  be  called  lt\,;  and  the  third 
is  that  cine  to  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  trunk,  which  we  will  rep- 
resent by  It,.  h%  and  1^  are  simply  the  inverse  of  Wu  and  YV(,  differing 
only  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  piston  surface  upon  which  they  an 
exerted. 

And  as  we  have — 

Double  area  of  working  piston  (as  before,)   904.8  square  inches. 

And  also,  double  area  of  trunk  section   377.4  square  inches* 

We  have  by,  subtraction,  double  area  of  annular 

section   527.4  square  inches. 

So  that,  putting  ct„  for  the  first  double  ate*,  unci  re,  for  the  last,  there 
will  result  the  values  following: 


«>=;;:  <*. 


[II  Uf 

ids 


Whenee  K„  =  14,42ii  loot -pounds  and  H,=G,078  foot  pounds.  Putting 
the  double  area  of  trunk  section,  (t2<  the  atmospheric  resistance  will  be 

=  LlaJ  =  K,491  foot  pounds, 
I  being  the  total  length  of  stroke.    Whence,  finally, 

1  1  =    + K,  +  lt2 =28,995  foot  pounds ; 
which  deducted  from  .T>,178,  the  value  of  W,  leaves  0,183  foot-pound 
the  balance  available  fur  work  exterior  to  the  engine  during  a  single 
revolution. 

For  sixty  revolutions  this  becomes  300.9S  foot-pounds  per  minute;  and 
taking  33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute  as  a  measure  of  one  horse  power,  we 
find  the  aggregate  horse-power  at  length  to  be  1 1,24,  or  about  eleven  and  a 
quarter.  From  this  must  be  deducted  the  passive  resistances,  which  will 
reduce  the  available  horse  power  below  eleven.  It  is  possible  that  a  more 
rapid  revolution  can  be  maintained  5  but  hardly  possible  that  the  number 
can  be  carried  up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  which  would  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  horse- power  to  twenty,  as  claimed. 

The  temperature  to  which  the  air  must  be  raised  in  order  to  secure, 
under  the  circumstances,  a  pressure  of  fourteen  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  may  al*o  be  computed.    The  elasticity  of  a  gas  is  proportional  to 
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its  density,  and  to  its  temperature  measured  from  the  absolute  zero, 
(say  from  — 460°  F.)  If  the  temperature  of  the  weather  at  the  time  of 
experiment  is  60°  F,  this  will  be  520°  above  the  absolute  zero.  Putting 
P  for  the  maximum  pressure,  p  for  the  minimum,  (that  of  the  atmos- 
phere,) D  for  the  maximum  density,  and  d  for  the  minimum ;  and, 
finally,  T  for  the  temperature  at  maximum  pressure,  and  t  for  the 
same  at  minimum,  we  shall  have, 

P  _  TD 

p  ~~  td 

The  densities  are  inversely  as  the  volumes ;  and  the  volumes  are  meas- 
ured by  the  products  of  the  cross-sections  of  the  spaces  they  occupy  into 
their  lengths  in  the  direction  of  movement.  Let  these  be  denoted  for 
the  time  of  maximum  pressure  by  A  and  L,  and  for  that  of  minimum  by 
a  and  L  Then 

»=Ai>ndr=>LT, 
d     al        p  alt 

Fait 

Whence  T=^£L. 

From  what  has  gone  before  it  appears  that  P=29  pounds,  p  =  15 
jxnmds,  a =527 .4  square  inches,  A  =  904.8  square  inches,  2=1.5  feet, 
X= 0.943  feet,  and  f=520°.  By  substituting  those  numbers  in  the 
expression  above,  we  find, 

T  =  932o,  and  932°_460o  =  472°  F, 
~^hich  last  number  is  the  temperature  to  which  the  whole  body  of  the 
stir  must  be  raised ;  or  the  temperature  at  least  which  it  must  have  in 
Xhe  cylinder.  At  the  moment  of  leaving  the  furnace  it  can  hardly  be 
ThjIow  500°  F.  This  determination  is  so  high  as  to  justify  the  doubt 
above  expressed  as  to  the  safety,  to  the  lubricants  and  packing,  of  attempt- 
ing to  maintain  so  high  a  pressure. 

It  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Shaw  that  his  engine  is  more  economical  of  fnel 
than  any  steam-engine;  but  no  experimental  statistics  were  given  in  sap- 
port  of  this  assertion.  The  machine  is  however  so  compact  and  so  easily 
managed  as  to  produce  a  very  favorable  impression ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  claim  to  economy  may  prove  to  be  well  founded. 

What  was  the  actual  pressure  during  the  performance  at  the  Exposi- 
tion could  not  be  determined,  as  no  manometer  was  observed  in  con- 
nection with  it;  and  as  it  was  doing  no  work  its  capabilities  could  only 
be  judged  of  conjeeturally.  It  was  a  very  conspicuous  object  in  the 
section  of  the  park  occupied  by  the  United  States,  and  was  constantly 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  interested  observers. 

KELOIDS  ENGIXK. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  not  the  only  inventor  who  has  sought  to  avail  himself  of 
the  very  effectual  mode  above  described  of  securing  fch*  fl»  heat- 

ing of  air.  A  potent  was  taken  out  in  1860  by  Mr,  tki  ttfi- 
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neer,  for  an  engine  of  which  the  motive  power  was  obtained  in  the  same 
manner,  but  which  differed  from  Mr.  Shaw1*  in  several  particulars.  In 
the  first  plaee,  it  employed  but  one  working  cylinder,  of  which  the  pia- 
ton  whs  double-acting.  It  had,  secondly,  an  independent  supply  pump, 
also  double  acting;  and  it  differed,  thirdly,  from  Mr.  Shaw's  engine, 
in  having  no  regenerator.  The  working  cylinder  wtw,  however,  provided 
with  a  jacket,  between  which  and  the  cylinder  itself  the  air  circulated 
in  passing  from  the  supply  pump  to  the  furnace;  becoming  thus  par- 
tially heated. 

As  Mr.  Belong  engine  has  been  subjected  to  careful  tests  of  its  per* 
formauce  in  regard  to  economy,  conducted  by  Mr*  Tresca,  the  able  sub 
director  of  the  Cotuitrvatvire  tie*  ArU  et  Metiers^  it  may  be  interesting,  in 
the  absence  of  corresponding  data  in  regard  to  the  engine  of  Mr,  Shaw, 
to  present  her*'  the  results.  The  first  trial  was  made  on  an  engine  of  very 
nearly  lour  horse  power,  as  determined  by  a  Prony  dynamometer-  The 
consumption  of  coal  per  horse-power  amounted  to  2.G4  kilograms  per 
hour.  It  appeared,  however,  from  the  indications  of  the  pressure-gauge, 
that  the  actual  power  developed  in  the  cylinder  amounted  to  more  than 
five  times  as  much,  or  to  twenty  two  horse  power. 

From  a  careful  determination  of  the  sources  of  h»s,  it  was  shown  that 
more  than  forty-four  percent  of  the  whole  power  was  expended  in  over- 
coming passive  resistances,  and  thirty-three  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  com* 
pressing  the  air  for  the  supply — there  remaining  only  about  twenty-two 
per  cent,  available  for  use.  By  a  series  of  observations  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  escaping  air,  it  was  further  found  that  about  one-half 
of  the  heat  developed  by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  was  lost  without 
any  effect  at  all.    These  experiments  were  made  in  Paris  in  1801. 

In  isoo  a  much  more  powerful  engine  by  the  same  inventor  was  sub 
jeered  to  a  series  of  experiments  by  Messrs.  Tresca  and  Alcan,  in  a  paper 
manufactory  at  Cusset,  of  which  it  had  been  erected  as  the  driving 
power*    The  workingcy  Under  of  this  engine  had  a  capacity  of  about  eighty 
cubic  feet;  t  hat  of  the  supply  cylinder  was  about  half  as  great.    In  this 
case  tin*  amount  of  force  developed,  as  measured  by  the  indications  o 
the  manometer,  waseo.ua!  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-horse  power,  but  o 
this  the  supply  absorbed  eighty  horse  power,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole; 
and  more  than  ten  horse  power  was  estimated  to  be  necessary  to  overcom 
the  passive  resistances.    Less  than  thirty-horse  power,  therefore,  or  one- 
quarter  of  the  whole,  was  actually  utilized.    The  consumption  of  coal  was 
about  forty  kilograms  per  hour  [  or,  aeeording  to  the  calculation  of  the  ex 
peri  men ters,  1.4b"  kilograms  (three  pounds)  per  horse-power  per  hour 
This  performance  places  the  engine  about  upon  a  par  with  an  economical 
steam-engine.    It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  heat  was  carried  to 
a  height  which  could  not  but  tend  to  deteriorate  rapidly  the  parts  of  the 
engine  exposed  to  it;  and  especially  the  interior  of  the  woj -king  cylinder. 
In  order  to  protect  this  surface,  it  was  constantly  lubricated  with  a 
solution  of  soap  in  water,  of  which  about  five  gallons  were  cousumed 
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per  hour.  The  great  heat  imparted  to  the  air  rendered  inevitable  also 
a  very  large  final  loss.  It  was  made  evident  by  very  conclusive  experi- 
ments that  the  air  in  the  chimney  was  at  least  250°  Centigrade  (450° 
Fahrenheit)  above  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  com- 
puted by  Mr.  Tresca  that  fully  seven-eighths  of  the  heat  produced  by 
the  fuel  was  expended  unproductively. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  fact  that  the  engine,  after  all,  performed  as 
economically  as  the  best  steam-engines,  is  eminently  encouraging  to 
those  who  hope  to  see  steam-power  advantageously  replaced  by  some- 
thing safer  and  more  universally  available.  This  view  is  taken  in  an 
interesting  paper  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  France  by 
Messrs.  Burdin  and  Bourget  in  the  year  1863.  The  paper  here  referred  to 
maintains  the  practicability  of  carrying  the  heat  in  an  air-engine  to  a  very 
high  temperature,  and  of  securing  such  a  temperature  by  a  very  econom- 
ical process  of  heating.  It  is  proposed  to  heat  the  air  in  a  furnace,  but 
not  in  contact  with  the  fuel,  by  means  of  an  assemblage  of  tubes  passing 
through  the  fire.  Various  expedients  are  suggested  for  securing  the 
parts  of  the  engine  which  are  exposed  to  high  heats,  or  for  protecting 
against  their  injurious  effects ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  temperature 
of  the  air  may  be  raised  advantd&eously  as  high  as  600°  Centigrade.  It 
is  at  the  same  time  admitted  that  one-half  of  the  heat  of  the  fire  will 
escape  directly  through  the  chimney. 

With  these  data  the  authors  present  a  series  of  calculations  founded 
upon  formulae  derived  from  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  by  which  it 
would  appear  that  heated  air  ought  not  to  require,  in  a  properly  con-  N 
structed  engine,  more  than  one-third  of  a  kilogram  of  coal  per  horse- 
power per  hour.  This  economy,  however,  is  yet  far  from  being  realized; 
and  the  disadvantages  attendant  on  the  use  of  extremely  high  tempera- 
tures, some  of  which  have  been  mentioned  above,  make  it  very  improb- 
able that  it  ever  will  be. 

Mr.  Shaw's  engine  ought  to  be  more  economical  of  heat  than  that  of 
Mr.  Belou,  inasmuch  as  the  regenerator  must  save  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  excess  of  heat  of  the  escaping  air.  The  claim  of  its  inventor, 
that  its  consumption  of  fuel  is  less  per  horse-power  per  hour  than  that 
of  the  best  steam-engine,  may  possibly  be  well  founded. 

Mr.  Belou's  engine  is  represented  in  Plate  II,  Figs.  1  and  2.   The  first 
is  a  general  plan  of  the  machine,  and  the  second  a  vertical  section  passing  * 
through  the  axes  of  the  two  cylinders. 

A  marks  the  furnace  or  fire-box,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  seen  the 
hopper,  or  receptacle  for  fuel,  marked  B. 

The  working  cylinder  is  represented  at  D,  and  the  supply  cylinder 
at  E. 

The  air,  in  passing  from  £  to  the  furnace,  passes  through  the  space  d 
between  the  working  cylinder  and  its  enveloping  jacket.  Provision  is 
made  by  which  a  portion  of  the  air,  larger  or  smaller,  as  occasion  may 
require,  may  be  made  to  pass  into  the  furnace  over  the  fuel,  and  not 
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through  it,  B v  this  means  the  intensity  of  the  heat  may  be  varied,  M> 
the  working  pressure  increased  or  diminished. 

M  is  the  main  shaft,  N  the  fly-wheel,  and  Q  <}/  connecting  rode  whic 
explain  themselves.  The  fly-wheel  on  the  large  engine  at  russet  woi.irh 
nbont  fifteen  tons. 

The  fuel  introduced  into  B  is  spread  over  the  grate  by  a  mechanical 
contrivance  operated  by  the  arbor  B'7  which  is  connected  with  an  eecen- 
trie  on  the  main  shaft. 

The  small  machine,  first  made  the  subject  of  experiment  by  Mr.  Tn  >  i. 
was  provided  with  a  reservoir  for  containing  a  reserve  of  compressed  air 
to  be  employed  in  starting  the  machine;  for,  every  air -engine,  whether 
double  or  single  acting,  has  to  contend  with  a  resistance  exceeding  the 
power  during  a  portion  of  the  stroke.  The  machine  at  <  'asset  was  with 
out  such  an  auxiliary,  but  was  put  in  motion  by  means  of  a  turbiueof 
fifty -horse  power,  which  was  employed  to  drive  it  for  a  few  revolution^ 
after  which  it  regulated  itself.  The  trouble  of  starting  is  one  of  the  <li> 
advantages  of  all  motors  of  this  class,  When  the  power  is  small  t\w 
fly-wheel  may  I)!1  turned  by  hand,  or  by  some  mechanical  contrivance, 
such  as  is  provident  in  Mr.  Ericsson's  engine ;  hut  when  it  is  comparable 
to  that  of  the  great  engine  at  Cusset  a  reserve  is  necessary.  This  may 
be  furnished  by  a  reservoir  of  condensed  air,  provided  very  great  care 
be  taken  to  prevent  leakage.  The  experience  of  the  engineers  engaged 
in  constructing  the  tunnel  under  the  Alps  shows  that  air  under  heavy 
pressure  may  he  kept  for  weeks  in  metallic  reservoirs  without  sensible 
hiss.  The  experience  of  Mr.  Belou  seems  to  have  been  different,  siuce 
after  having  adopted  this  expedient  he  abandoned  it  for  another. 

The  observations  do  not  show  the  maximum  temperature  which  w 
imparted  to  the  air;  but  the  fact  that  the  exhaust  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney  was  at  250°  Centigrade,  (482°  Fahrenheit,)  shows  that  it  must 
have  been  excessive.  The  mean  pressure  was  not,  however,  very  great. 
The  induction  valve  was  closed  at  four- tenths,  and  the  air  acted  expan- 
sively through  the  remainder  of  the  stroke,  the  pressure  falling  toeqnality 
with  that  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  cud. 

We  must  conclude,  upon  the  whole,  that  in  this  machine,  it  is  pra*  ti 
rally  demonstrated,  not  only  that  heated  air  can  In*  made  successfully  a 
source  of  motive  power,  but  also  that  this  can  be  done  economically  and 
upon  a  large  scale.    As  being  the  lirst  in  which  these  several  proposi- 
tions have  been  fully  established,  this  engine  cannot  but  be  regard 
with  peculiar  interest. 

HOPER'S  ENGINE. 


ma 
tit* 


In  the  American  aum  x  was  exhibited  a  hot-air  engine  by  Messrs. 
Orofibj,  Butterfield  and  Haven,  of  New  York,  under  the  name  of 
Roper's  engine.  This  was  not  at  any  time  in  operation,  nor  was  there 
any  attendant  present  to  explain  its  peculiarities  although  it  was  the 
subject  of  a  good  many  inquiries  on  the  part  of  visitors.    Its  principal 


i  were,  however,  sufficiently  recognizably  ami  tl*p  eompaetuess  of 
laments  appeared  to  be  such  as  to  adapt  it  very  advantageously 
to  small  industrial  operations.  The  furnace  in  this  engine  is  a  east  -iron 
cylinder  lined  with  tire-brick.  Immediately  over  the  furnace,  and 
apparently  formed  in  the  same  casting,  is  the  working  cylinder,  smallci- 
in  diameter  than  the  furnace  and  open  above.  The  piston  rod  is  kept 
vertical  by  means  of  a  gnide,  and  two  connecting  roils  attached  to  the 
piston,  otic  on  each  side  of  the  proper  piston-rod,  are  attached  to  balance 
levers  which  are  united  at  their  opposite  ends  by  a  cross-bar*  to  the 
middle  of  which  is  attached  the  connecting  rod  which  turns  the  crank 
of  the  main  shaft.  The  balance  levers  are  pivoted  in  supports  which 
are  secured  to  Tin*  working  cylinder  itself,  and  they  curry,  also,  a  pair  of 
rods  which  operate  the  piston  of  the  supply  cylinder.  The  supply  cyl- 
inder is  immediately  under  the  working  shaft,  and  is  as  conveniently 
near  the  furnace  as  practicable,  standing  upon  the  same  base  with  it. 
The  furnace  is  air-tight,  and  the  air  supply  is  forced  into  it  beneath  the 

Fig- 
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/pit*,  passing  through  tin*  fuel,  and  so  upward  into  the  working  cylin- 
der, Provision  is  said  to  lie  made  to  divide  the  air  current  in  such  a 
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maimer  as  to  allow  a  portion  of  it,  at  pleasure,  to  enter  the  furnace 
above  the  fuel,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  rapidity  of  combustion 
and  the  temperature  of  the  charge  in  the  cylinder,  but  the  contrivance 
by  which  this  is  effected  was  not  exactly  understood.  The  exhaust  air 
with  the  products  of  combustion  is  discharged  through  a  pipe  commu- 
nicating with  the  chimney  of  the  building.  The  main  shaft  carries  a 
heavy  fly-wheel  to  maintain  the  motion  during  the  downward  stroke  and 
during  the  period  of  greatest  compression  of  the  supply.  The  same 
shaft  carries  a  pulley  by  which  the  power  is  applied.  The  whole  machine 
occupied  on  the  ground  a  space  of  about  five  or  six  feet  square.  The 
power  could  not  be  ascertained. 

An  engine  so  similar  to  this  as  apparently  to  be  identical  with  it  was 
seen  in  London  after  the  Exposition,  where  it  is  sold  by  the  manufac- 
turers, Edwards  &  Co.,  of  Oxford  street,  as  their  own  invention.  This 
is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  cylindrical  furnace  is  indicated  by  the  letter  A.  At  B  is  seen  the 
supply  cylinder.  C  is  the  fly-wheel,  D  the  working  cylinder,  and  E  the 
escape  pipe.  F  is  a  governor  which  acts  upon  the  valves  in  the  inte- 
rior by  means  of  levers,  cams,  and  rods,  indicated  in  the  figure,  and  of 
which  the  effect  is  to  vary  the  quantity  of  air  passing  through  the  fuel, 
and  to  cause  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  it  to  enter  the  furnace  above. 

The  manufacturers  say  that  this  engine  is  intended  to  be  used  only 
with  anthracite  coal.  With  a  consumption  of  eight  pounds  of  coal  per 
hour  its  performance  is  equal  to  three-horse  power. 

No  provision  is  here  made  for  introducing  the  fuel  while  the  engine  is 
in  operation.  Interruptions  will  therefore  occur  from  time  to  time  in 
order  to  replenish  the  fire ;  but  these,  it  is  stated,  will  not  consume  more 
than  twenty  minutes  during  a  working  day  of  ten  hours.  In  starting  the 
machine  it  is  necessary,  as  in  the  use  of  the  engines  previously  described, 
to  turn  the  fly-wheel  for  a  few  revolutions  by  hand.  And  it  is  also  neces- 
sary that  the  fire  shall  be  well  lighted  before  the  door  of  the  ash-pit  is 
closed. 

The  peculiar  merit  of  this  engine  is  such  an  arrangement  of  parts  as  to 
reduce  the  bulk  to  a  minimum.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  the  regen- 
erator is  excluded,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  secure  a  partial  heating  of 
the  supply,  as  in  the  Belou  engine,  by  causing  it  to  circulate  in  contact 
with  the  heated  walls  before  entering  the  furnace.  The  statements  there- 
fore in  regard  to  the  consumption  of  fuel  per  horse-power  are  remarkable ; 
and  it  is  to  be  desired  that  some  careful  experimental  determinations 
should  be  made  of  the  actual  performance,  as  tested  by  the  dynamometer, 
in  order  to  verify  their  accuracy. 

LAUBERAU'S  ENGINE. 

The  only  engine  present  in  the  Exposition  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  the  displacement  of  a  body  of  confined  air  which,  without  being  dis- 
charged, is  subjected  to  alternate  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  was  exhibited 
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by  Mr.  Louberau,  an  inventor  of  Paris.  In  this  machine  a  certain  volume 
of  air  is  enclosed  in  a  cylinder  of  metal,  in  which  there  is  also  a  large 
moving  plunger  which,  by  occupying  alternately  one  end  and  the  other 
of  the  cylinder,  drives  the  air  in  like  manner  iu  the  opposite  direction. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  cylinder  is  surrounded  by  a  jacket,  between 
which  and  the  cyliuder  itself  there  is  maintained  a  constant  circulation 
of  cold  water.  The  design  of  this  is  to  absorb  the  heat  which  the  air  may 
bring  with  it,  when,  by  the  descent  of  the  plunger,  it  is  forced  to  enter 
this  space.  As  the  plunger  itself  is  but  slightly  less  in  diameter  than  the 
interior  of  the  cylinder,  the  air  during  the  transfer  is  reduced  to  a  thin 
cylindrical  stratum,  and  is  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  cold  walls. 
The  effect  of  the  engine  depends  as  much  upon  the  efficiency  of  this  cool- 
ing process  as  upon  the  subsequent  heating,  and  therefore  it  is  desirable 
that  the  water  of  refrigeration  should  be  as  cold  as  possible.  But  as  this 
water  must  necessarily  be  drawn  from  natural  sources,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  engine  will  be  more  efficient  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  cylinder  is  occupied  by  a  furnace  which,  in  all 
material  respects,  resembles  the  furnace  of  the  Ericsson  engine  already 
described ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  cylinder,  smaller  than  the  air  cylinder, 
leaving  an  annular  space  between  its  walls  and  those  of  the  latter.  The 
plunger  also,  like  the  piston  plunger  of  the  Ericsson  engine,  is  provided 
with  a  bell-shaped  continuation,  which  enters  the  annular  space  around 
the  furnace.   If  we  suppose  the  plunger  in  the  lowest  position  it  can 
occupy,  that  is  in  the  end  next  to  the  furnace,  the  air  will  be  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  cylinder,  and  in  contact  with  the  walls  which  are  kept  cold  by 
the  water  circulating  around  it.   As  the  plunger  rises,  the  air,  being  com- 
pressed, seeks  to  escape,  and  is  forced  to  pass  down  the  annular  space 
between  the  bell  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  cylinder  at  bottom,  and  after- 
wards up  between  the  same  bell  and  the  hot  walls  of  the  furnace.   It  thus 
becomes  rapidly  heated,  and  its  pressure  rises ;  but  this  does  not  affect  the 
motion  of  the  plunger,  which  is  pressed  equally  above  and  below.  The 
pressure  is  utilized  by  means  of  a  second  and  smaller  cylinder,  provided  with 
a  piston  which  is  connected  with  the  crank  of  a  working  shaft.   The  lower 
part  of  this  cylinder  communicates  with  the  heated  extremity  of  the  air 
cylinder.   The  air  expanding  under  the  influence  of  the  heat,  passes  into 
the  small  cylinder  and  raises  its  piston.   When  the  plunger  descends, 
the  effects  are  the  reverse  qf  those  just  described.   The  air  is  driven  into 
the  cold  end  of  the  cylinder  and  contracted  by  cooling,  and  the  piston  of 
the  working  cylinder  also  descends.   It  is  understood  of  course  that  the 
movements  of  the  plunger  are  determined  by  those  of  the  working  piston ; 
and  as  this  piston  is  single  acting,  during  one-half  of  the  revolution  the 
machine  exerts  no  power.   It  must  therefore  be  started  by  turning  the 
fly  wheel  once  or  twice  by  hand.   After  that,  if  the  heat  is  up  in  the  fur- 
nace, it  will  continue  to  act  without  further  attention.   The  circulation 
of  cold  water  is  kept  up  by  means  of  a  pump  which  derives  its  force  from 
the  working  shaft.    In  the  very  small  models  constructed  by  Mr.  Lau* 
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berau,  of  less  than  one-half-horse  power,  this  pump  is  very  simple,  being 
merely  a  small  round  box  into  which  a  solid  plunger  enters  through  a 
stuffing  box.1  In  the  larger,  the  refrigerating  part  of  the  cylinder,  as 
well  as  the  heating,  is  furnished  with  an  annular  extension,  while  the 
plunger-displacer  carries  a  bell  at  each  end.  In  these  also  an  economy 
of  heat  is  secured  in  the  construction  of  the  furnace,  by  giving  it  an  exte- 
rior wall  between  which  and  the  surface  to  be  heated  the  flame  and 
gaseous  products  of  combustion  are  forced  to  circulate  on  their  way  to 
the  chimney.  Two  working  cylinders  have  also  been  employed  instead 
of  one,  by  means  of  which  a  more  equal  performance  is  maintained,  and 
the  weight  of  the  fly-wheel  is  reduced. 

This  engine,  which  seems  admirably  adapted  to  small  industries 
requiring  but  a  fraction  of  a  single  horse  power,  is  not,  however,  very 
economical.  From  experiments  made  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers,  in  1863,  upon  a  Lauberau  engine  of  four-fifths  of  one-horse 
power,  it  wras  found  that  the  consumption  of  coal  was  equal  to  4.55  kilo- 
grams (nine  or  ten  pounds)  per  horse-power  per  hour,  while  the  refrige- 
ration required  700  kilograms  (180  gallons)  of  water  per  hour  also.  It 
is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  this  great  quantity  of  water  has 
to  be  constantly  renewed,  or  that  it  must  be  necessarily  suffered  to  run 
to  waste.  If  the  quantity  is  sufficient  to  allow  some  interval  between 
its  discharge  from  the  refrigerator  and  its  return  to  the  refrigerator 
again,  it  will  be  brought  back,  by  natural  cooling,  to  a  temperature  suffi- 
ciently low  to  allow  of  its  repeated  use. 

This  machine,  though  not  abstractly  economical,  may  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances be  practically  so.  It  is  adapted,  better  than  any  other  thus 
far  presented,  to  domestic  uses  for  which  very  small  power  is  required, 
as  it  is  portable  and  compact,  and  can  run  by  means  of  a  gas  lamp  very 
well.  Though  it  will  not  work  so  cheaply  as  a  steam-engine,  it  may  per- 
form certain  tasks  more  cheaply  a  great  deal  than  human  labor  could  do, 
and  it  may  thus  be  a  source  of  a  relative  economy  which  is  very  real. 

The  Lauberau  engine  which  was  the  subject  of  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Tresca,  is  represented  in  Plate  II,  Figs.  3,  4,  5  and  6.  Fig.  6  is  a 
vertical  section  made  through  the  axis  of  the  displacement  cylinder. 
Fig.  4  is  a  general  plan.  Fig.  5  is  a  cross-section  exhibiting  the  details 
of  the  working  cylinder  and  of  the  furnace. 

A  is  the  working  cylinder  with  the  w  orking  piston  a,  acting  on  the 
arbor  G  by  means  of  the  connecting  rod  g  and  the  crank  g*. 

B  B'  is  the  displacement  cylinder,  and  b  the  plunger.  The  plunger  is 
formed  of  non-conducting  material,  and  carrries  at  its  two  extremities 
the  bell-shaped  or  cylindrical  prolongations  which  enter  the  annular 
spaces  bf  and  b".  This  piston  is  acted  on  by  the  connecting  rods  H 
and  h.   A  roller,  or  friction  wheel,  r,  sustains  the  weight  of  the  piston 

1  In  some  models  this  feed  pump  is  more  simple  still,  being  merely  a  little  metallic  cup, 
closed  by  a  membrane  of  caoutchouc,  which  being  attached  by  its  middle  point  to  a  rod 
moved  by  a  little  crank,  rises  and  falls  with  a  movement  resembling  the  beating  of  the  heart. 
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and  its  connections  during  the  movement.  This  turns  on  its  axis  in  a 
closed  cavity  communicating  with  the  cyliuder  at  the  point  of  support 
only. 

C  is  the  furnace,  with  a  grate  adapted  to  coke  or  charcoal.  A  flue  is 
indicated  by  the  letter  c,  in  which  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion 
may  circulate  around  the  annular  space  &'  before  escaping  by  the  chim- 
ney. T^ie  air,  in  passing  from  one  end  of  the  cylinder  BB'  to  the  other, 
takes  necessarily  always  the  annular  spaces  b*  and  h"  in  its  course. 

F  is  a  tube  which  permits  free  communication  constantly  between  the 
displacement  cylinder  BB'  and  the  working  cylinder  A  through  the 
annular  space  V. 

E  is  the  chimney  provided  with  a  damper,  e. 

GGr7  are  furnace  doors  for  introducing  fuel  and  regulating  the  draught. 
V  is  the  fly-wheel. 

K  is  the  tube  through  which  the  water  of  refrigeration  is  introduced 
within  the  jacket  surrounding  the  cold  end  of  the  displacement  cylinder, 
and  K'  the  passage  of  escape  for  the  water  after  having  circulated 
through  this  space. 

M  is  a  lever  serving  to  enable  the  attendant  to  open  the  valve  w,  which 
establishes  communication  between  the  cylinders  and  the  atmosphere. 

Finally,  n  is  a  snifting  valve  opeuiug  into  the  cold  extremity,  by  which 
the  loss  of  air  by  escape  through  the  packings  is  compensated. 

In  the  small  engines  on  this  plan  the  displacement  cylinder  is  vertical, 
and  a  powerful  gas  lamp  takes  the  place  of  the  grate.  A  representation 
of  one  of  these  is  given  in  section  in  Fig.  6.  A  is  the  working  cylin- 
der; B,  the  working  piston;  D,  the  piston  displacer;  E,  the  furnace 
space,  efhowing  the  section  of  the  gas-burner ;  F,  the  cold-water  jacket. 
The  other  parts  will  explain  themselves.  The  products  of  combustion 
pass  downward  between  the  wall  of  the  furnace  and  the  inner  wall  of  the 
annular  cavity  in  which  the  air  is  heated,  and  pass  off  through  a  flue 
opening  toward  the  left  in  the  figure,  beneath  the  working  cylinder. 
Some  of  these  machines  are  hardly  a  cubic  foot  in  dimensions,  and  they 
vary  in  power  from  a  sixth  to  a  thirtieth  of  a  horse-power.  Their  neat- 
ness and  portability  are  very  much  in  their  favor,  as  well  as  the  extreme 
promptness  and  facility  with  which  they  are  set  to  work.  One  of  the 
most  amusing  displays  during  the  early  days  of  the  Exposition  was  a 
little  boat,  six  or  eight  feet  long,  which  ran  along  the  shore  of  the  Seine, 
in  front  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  driven  by  a  Lauberau  engine  of  perhaps 
an  eighth  of  a  horse-power.  It  was  too  small  to  carry  a  passenger,  but 
made  its  trips  from  point  to  point,  according  as  it  was  directed  by  the 
attendant. 

wilcox's  engine. 

The  foregoing  enumeration  embraces  all  the  hot-air  engines  presented 
at  this  Exposition.  There  was  one  from  the  United  States  exhibited  at 
London  in  18C2,  which  was  esteemed  there  worthy  of  a  medal,  and  which 
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was  distinguished  by  some  peculiarities  deserving  of  notice,  by  way  of 
comparison  with  those  above  described.    This  wns  the  Wilcox  engine, 
of  which  the  peculiarity  consisted  in  the  employment  of  two  working 
*  \  liinlcrs  through  which  the  air  successively  passed.    Tlic  furnace  was  in 
the  lower  portion  of  one  of  these  cylinders,  and  the  supply  pump  was  in 
the  upper  chamber  of  the  same  cylinder.    The  engine  was  further  pro- 
vided with  a  regenerator  of  thin  metal  plates.    The  air,  after  being  nun 
pressed  in  the  supply  pump,  passed  through  the  regenerator,  taking  up 
the  heat  left  there  by  the  last  charge  of  escaping  air,  and  thence  into 
the  second  working  cylinder.    In  this  it  produced  a  partial  etfect,  due  ft 
the  heat  already  absorbed,  and  then  entered  the  first  or  principal  WOrt 
ing  cylinder,  where  it  received  the  heat  of  the  furnace.    The  advantage 
of  admitting  the  supply  air  to  the  cylinder  which  contains  the  furnace  is 
very  considerable,  as  it  tends  to  prevent  that  cylinder  from  being  over- 
heated,  while  it  utilizes  the  heat  which  would  otherwise  be  injurious. 

MAM'llofS  ENGINE, 

Another  machine  was  exhibited  in  model,  in  ISiw,  at  Paris,  so  inge 
nious  in  its  conception  that  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate 
theoretic  discussion  by  Mr.  Combes,  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines,  in 
his  excellent  work  on  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat.  This  was  the 
invention  of  Mr-  Fraiichnt,  of  Paris.  It  consisted  of  two  cylinders, 
entirely  equal,  and  both  of  double  effect,  of  which  the  pistons  were  con- 
nected with  cranks  on  the  saint*  working  shaft.  One  of  these  cylinders 
was  to  be  kept  constantly  at  the  maximum  temperature,  and  the  other 
at  the  temperature  of  the  ambient  air,  The  mode  of  maintaining  the 
superior  temperature  was  not  perhaps  satisfactorily  settled,  since  Mr, 
Franehot  has  never  execute*!  his  project  on  a  large  scale.  Between  the 
two  cylinders  communication  wan  always  free,  both  above  and  below 
their  respective  pistons;  the  air  passing  from  out*  to  the  other  alter 
nately,  as  tin*  pistons  moved.  But  the  body  of  air  above  the  pistons 
was  permanently  separated  from  that  below  them.  These  two  bodies 
of  air,  therefore,  haviug  been  originally  equal  in  mass,  id  ways  remained 
so,  though  their  volumes  were  constantly  changing.  Regenerators  were 
placed  both  at  top  and  bottom,  in  the  space  through  which  the  air  had  to 
pass  in  its  passage  from  cylinder  to  cylinder.  In  these  regenerators  it 
was  designed  that  the  air  should  leave  its  heat  in  passing  from  the  hot 
cylinder  to  the  cold  ;  and  it  was  presumed  that  it  would  take  the  same 
heat  up  again,  in  its  return  from  the  cold  cylinder  to  the  hot.  Finally, 
in  the  attachment  of  the  pistons  to  the  working  shaft,  the  arrangement 
was  such  that  the  crank  of  the  hot  cylinder  piston  was  always  ninety 
decrees,  in  the  direction  of  revolution,  in  advance  of  the  other.  By  con- 
sidering the  movements  of  the  piston  under  these  circumstances,  we  may 
easily  discover  what  must  be  the  maxima  and  minima  of  the  effective  force 
of  the  engine,  ami  the  progress  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  farce*  For  con- 
venience, let  the  piston  of  the  hot  cylinder  be  called  A,  and  the  other  B. 


Then  if  A  id  in  the  middle  of  ita  course,  descending,  B  will  lie  at  the 
uppermost  limit  of  its  course,  and  about  to  descend.    All  the  superior 
mass  of  air  will  be  in  the  cylinder  A,  and  in  the  up}>cr  regenerator;  and, 
disregarding  the  regenerator,  we  may  say  that  it  is  reduced  to  one- 
lialf  its  normal  bulk.    By  the  law  of  Mariotte,  its  pressure  would  be 
doubled;  but  by  the  added  effect  of  the  elevated  temperature  which, 
for  fin  iht\  ol  illustration,  we  will  suppose  to  be  sufficient  to  double  its 
elasticity,  it  will  be  quadrupled;  so  that,  at  the  luteal  in  which  B  begins 
to  descend,  there  will  be  a  downward  pressure  on  both  pistons  of  four 
sitinospheros.    At  the  same  time  the  inferior  mass  of  air  will  be  expanded 
to  once  and  a  half  its  normal  bulk,  and  its  pressure  would  l»e  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  an  atmosphere  only,  but  for  the  high  temperature  of  the  part 
which  occupies  the  lower  half  of  the  cylinder  A.    The  actual  inferior 
pressure  will  be  something  more  than  four-fifths  of  an  atmosphere,  and 
the  excess  of  downward  over  upward  pressure  will  he  upward  of  three 
atmospheres.    At  this  time,  however,  the  motion  of  the  piston  A  is 
much  more  rapid  than  that  of  piston  B,  so  that  the  downward  pressure 
will  rapidly  diminish,  and  the  upward  pressure  increase.    When  the  revo- 
lution has  advanced  sixty  degrees  from  the  position  first  considered,  or 
when  the  crank  of  A  is  oue  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  from  the  vertical,  the 
two  pressures  will  balance;  and  when  the  piston  A  reaches  its  lower  limit, 
the  piston  B  being  then  at  the  middle  of  its  coarse,  the  ulterior  body  of  air 
will  occupy  half  its  normal  space  in  the  lower  half  of  the  cylinder  B,  while 
the  superior  mass  will  till  the  entire  cylinder  A,  and  half  the  cylinder  B 
nlso«    The  upward  pressure  will  now  be  two  atmospheres,  and  t  he  down- 
ward pressure  less  than  two.    During  the  preceding  thirty  degrees  of  revo- 
lution, therefore ,  the  effective  tone  of  the  engine  will  have  been  nega- 
tive, and  the  same  will  continue  to  be  the  case  until  the  crank  A  shall 
have  passed  forty-live  degrees  beyond  its  lowest  point,  or  two  hundred 
and  twenty  degrees  from  tin*  vertical.    The  two  cranks  will  then  be 
equally  inclined  to  I  he  vertical  on  opposite  sides  of  it,  and  their  efforts 
to  turn  the  shaft  will  be  opposed  to  each  other.    These  efforts  being 
necessarily  equal,  and  acting  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre  of 
motion,  will  neutralize  each  other,  and,  for  a  moment ;,  the  etieetive 
tone  will  be  zero.    When  the  piston  B  reaches  the  bottom,  and  the 
piston  A  is  half  ndvaiieed  upward,  the  circumstances  are  the  same 
aiecluuncully  as  those  with  which  the  movement  commenced,  only  now 
\t  i«  the  inferior  mass  of  air  which  is  compressed  into  half  its  normal 
bulk  in  the  hot  cylinder,  while  the  superior  mass  is  dilated  into  once  and 
^ half  the  same  bulk.    It  is  further  evident  that  this  position  is  not 
that  in  which  the  difference  of  bulk  of  the  two  masses  is  absolutely  the 
KKftietit,  though  it  is  here  that  the  effective  force  is  maximum;  for, 
°*Uig  to  the  greater  rapidity  of  movement  of  that  piston  which  is  nearest 
'I'*'  middle  of  its  i  onise,  ii  w  ill  he  evident  that,  while  tin*  piston  B  is 
i        hin-  fhe  limit  oi  the  stroke,  and  the  piston  A  receding  from  it, 
tlie  volume  of  the  inferior  mass  of  air  is,  on  the  whole,  cuVayv^vw^w 
lw  the  point  of  minimum  volume  must  occur  before  t\ve  vo\ft\\Wvc>w 
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of  the  stroke  of  B.  It  actually  occurs  for  the  two  bodies  of  air  alter- 
nately, when  the  crank  B  is  within  thirty  degrees  of  its  CflllniiMtiftE, 
Upper  or  lower,  and  approaching;  them.  This  machine,  if  it  could  \* 
resized,  would  possess  two  important  advantages. 

In  the  first  place,  its  negative  effect,  or  tot al  active  resistance,  instead 
of  consuming,  as  is  usual  in  air-engines,  two  thirds  of  the  po&itive  power, 
amounts  to  less  than  one- third,  In  the  second  place,  it  admits  of  incna* 
of  power  without  increase  of  dimensions,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  cou- 
densing  the  air  within  the  cylinder  in  advance.  In  this  ease,  indeed, 
some  leakage  might  occur;  but  compensation  for  such  a  leakage  eotiM 
be  provided  without  a  great  expenditure  of  force.  In  tin*  third  plan*,  it 
gives,  theoretically,  the  largest  amount  of  work  for  the  heat  expended 
that  it  is  practicable  under  any  form  to  attain.  Bat  all  these  advantage* 
are  dependent  for  their  realization  upon  the  efficiency  <>f  Hie  heating 
apparatus  and  the  satisfactory  performance  of  the  regenerators.  It 
♦  'm  ounters  here  the  same  difficulties  which  have  impeded  as  yet  the 
complete  success  of  every  form  of  hot-air  engine. 

IL— INFLAMMABLE  GAS-ENGINES. 

The  enormous  force*  developed  in  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  could 
hardly  fail  early  to  occupy  the  minds  of  the  ingenious,  with  the  effort  ti^ 
make  it  available  for  the  uses  of  industry.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
this  problem  formed  a  subject  of  study  with  such  men  as  d'HautfcuiUe, 
Hnyghens,  and  Papin.  But  the  intense  energy  of  the  force  and  the  sud- 
denncss  of  its  action  seem  to  have  discouraged  the  attempt  to  apply  it 
directly  as  a  motive  power.  The  earlier  experimenters  occupied  them- 
selves with  the  endeavor  to  turn  it  to  account  by  indirect  means.  The 
expedient  which  appeared  to  them  most  promising  was  to  use  it  for  th 
purpose  of  creating  a  vacuum.  In  fart,  if  :i  comparatively  small  chary 
of  gunpowder  be  exploded  in  a  closed  vessel  fun  li  si  ted  with  valves  freel, 
opening  outward,  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  gaseous  products  of  the 
explosion,  an  expansion  due  to  1 1 J  <  *  excessive  heat  developed,  will  drive 
out  the  atmospheric  air  through  the  valves,  while  the  gases,  contracting 
almost  as  suddenly  as  they  expanded,  will  leave  the  vessel  nearly  void. 
It  was  first  proposed  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  elevation  of  water. 
A  very  simple  apparatus  suffices  for  this  purpose.  Let  there  be  placed, 
for  instance,  such  a  vessel  as  has  jnst  been  supposed,  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  a  reservoir;  a  tube,  open  ;it  both  ends, 
communicating  between  this  vessel  ami  the  reservoir  wilt  be  all  that  is 
Tircilcd.    Sosooti  as  t)ie  ;iir  has  1m-  lied  from  the  vessel  h>  whatever 

means,  the  water  of  the  reservoir  will  rise  under  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  and  occupy  its  place.  This  water  may  then  be  discharged 
at  the  superior  level,  and  the  apparatus  will  be read(\  for  the  repetition 
of  the  operation.  In  order  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  water  to  the 
reservoir,  u  hrtj  the  orifices  of  discharge  of  the  upper  vessel  are  opemdj 
the  tube  may  have  valves  in  it  opening  upward  but  closing  under  a  down 
vv;ud  pressure,  or,  what  is  simpler,  it  may  be  recurved  at  the  upper 
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;inity  and  enter"  the  explosion  chamber  by  the  top.  Such  was  the 
application  of  this  power  suggested  by  dTIautfeuille.  ITuyghens  j>er- 
ceived  that  it  was  capable  of  being  turned  to  more  varied  uses,  lie  pro- 
posed  to  employ  a  cylinder  with  a  movable  but  airtight  piston  to  serve 
as  an  explosion  chamber,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  reciprocating  motion. 
In  fact,  by  blowing  out  the  air  contained  in  such  a  cylinder  through 
valves  properly  disposed*  the  atmospheric  pressure  could  be  made  to  force 
the  piston  downward,  and  thus  indirectly  to  move  the  arm  of  a  lever  to 
raise  a  weight  or  to  turn  a  crunk.  The  valves  suggested  and  perhaps 
Actually  used  by  Huyghens  for  this  purpose  were  sufficiently  rude.  They 
were  nothing  more  than  open  but  flexible  leather  tubes,  which,  after 
iillowmg  the  air  to  escape,  were  expected  to  collapse  under  the  pressure 
from  without,  aud  prevent  it  from  re  entering.  Papin  substituted  for 
these  a  much  more  efficient  and  neater  contrivance.  This  was  to  make 
opening  in  the  middle  of  the  piston  sufficiently  large  for  the  free  escape 
Of  the  air,  and  to  cover  this  with  a  bell.  The  bell,  yielding  to  the  upward 
X->ressiuv,  permitted  the  air  to  pass  out,  but,  dropping  im mediately  alter 
into  its  place,  effectually  prevented  its  return.  But  none  of  these  expe- 
dients sufficed  to  make  a  practically  useful  gunpowder  engine. 

In  17111,  John  Barber,  a  British  inventor,  patented  a  project  for  a 
««w  motive  power,  which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  embracing  the 
£r«*rm  idea  of  the  modern  imtlainmable-gas  engine.    This  projeet.  how- 
over,  for  it  amounted  to  no  more,  was  of  the  crudest  sort.    Tiie  motive 
tVirce  was  to  be  derived  from  the  direct  action  of  a  powerful  current  of 
flame,  which  he  proposed  to  create  by  the  combustion  of  inflammable  gas 
uiingled  in  explosive  proportions  with  common  air.    The  gas  was  to  be 
generated  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  any  combustible  substances 
in  a  tight  veasel   From  the  generator  it  was  to  be  conducted  into  another 
chamber,  called  the  "explosion  chamber,"  common  air  being  simnlia 
neoualy  introduced  into  the  same  vessel  by  a  different  channel.  Under 
*ueu  circumstances  combustion  would  of  course  be  explosive,  generating 
;l  powerfully  outrushing  stream  of  flame,  which  might  be  maintained  as 
'wig  as  the  gas  should  continue  to  be  supplied.    As  the  plan  was  to 
wuploy  only  the  "      vim  -  of  this  stream  to  turn  a  wheel  or  a  windmill, 
flfc  unpractical  nature  of  the  scheme  needs  not  to  be  pointed  out. 

hi  1 7S*4,  another  British  inventor,  by  name  Hubert  Street*  patented  a 
gas  engine,  founded  on  principles  somewhat  more  rational  than  those 
*liieu  seem  to  have  guided  Barber,  inasmuch  as  he  clearly  enough  per 
csived  that  if  heated  gas  is  to  be  made  the  medium  of  applying  median- 
ical  power,  it  is  through  its  elasticity,  and  not  through  the  momentum  of 
ifct  mass*  that  we  must  expect  to  see  the  useful  effect  produced.  But 
inasmuch  as  Street  proposed  to  make  the  cylinder  of  the  engine  itself  the 
generator  of  the  gas  by  which  the  engine  was  to  be  driven,  his  scheme 
in  a  practical  point  of  view  was  not  a  whit  less  visionary  than  that  of 
Barber. 

The*e  early  and,  as  they  seem  to  us  now,  absurd  projects,  though  they 
bare  do  fruit,  and  were  probably  never  even  subjected  to  a  serious  experi- 
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mental  test,  deserve  mention  in  the  history  of  this'subject,  hs  marking 
the  progress  of  an  idea  dest  ined  at  length  to  be  successfully  wrought  out. 
Indeed,  considered  as  an  idea  merely,  it  was  successfully  wrougbt  out 
onl\  a  few  years  later.    The  ga«  engine,  in  every  essential  particular, 
such  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  that  is  to  say,  actually  realized  in  a 
form  available  fur  purposes  of  industry,  was  invented  as  early  as  WW> 
mill  patented  in  France  by  an  ingenious  artisan  named  Lebou.  Never 
thelcss,  this  machine  was  not  a  success,    Tt  attracted  no  notice  m  the 
scientific  world,  and  inspired  no  confidence  in  the  industrial.    After  the 
lapse  of  alxmt  half  a  century  it  was  reinvented,  and  reinvented,  doubt 
less,  quite  independently  ?  the  resemblance  of  the  modern  machine  to  that 
of  Lebou  being  so  complete  that  a  description  of  one  of  them  mi^bt 
easily  be  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  the  other.    At  the  date  d 
Lebon's  invention  illuminating  gas  had  not  yet  come  into  general  public 
use,  but  the  mode  in  which  he  proposed  to  prepare  the  gas  tor  his  engine 
was  precisely  that  which  is  now  in  universal  use  in  the  works  of  the 
great  city  gas  companies.    Having  thus  provided  himself  with  a  suffi- 
cient reservoir  of  this  essential  material,  hisplan  was  to  introduce  a  certain 
charge  of  this  into  the  cylinder  of  his  engine  beneath  the  piston,  and 
simultaneously  through  another  channel  to  admit  n  proper  proportion  of 
atmospheric  air.    The  mixed  gases  were  then  to  be  exploded  by  means 
of  the  electric  spark,  their  consequent  dilatation  furnishing  the  desired 
motive  power.    The  inventor  seems  to  have  overlooked  no  provision 
necessary  to  secure  the  perfect  success  of  his  plan.    The  engine  was 
entirely  self  regulating.    It  operated  two  pumps,  one  of  them  designed 
to  introduce  the  supply  of  gas,  and  the  other  that  of  nir.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  descriptions,  by  which  only  we  know  it,  it  would  seem  to 
have  combined  every  feature  important  to  secure  success,  and  yet,  a$ 
already  stated,  it  was  not  successful.    Its  failure  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  several  causes,  which,  in  the  progress 
of  improvement  in  the  industrial  arts,  and  the  simultaneous  advance- 
ment of  experimental   science,  have  since  ceased  to  exist.    In  the 
first  place,  as  just  remarked,  inflammable  gas  had  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced for  purposes  of  general  illumination;  and  the  preparation  of  gas 
for  the  engine  must  have  been  troublesome  and  disproportionably  expen 
sive.    Electrical  science,  moreover,  had  not  then  reached  such  a  state  of 
perfection  as  to  be  in  condition  to  suggest  an  apparatus  for  producing 
the  spark  required  to  inflame  the  gases,  capable  of  operating  with  the 
unvarying  certainty  indispensable  in  such  a  machine;  and  finally,  the 
mechanic  arts  were  probably  yet  unequal  to  the  requisitions  of  a  problem 
Involving  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  the  construction  of  this  engine 
presented,    In  point  of  fact  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  mechanical 
diJliciilties  were  among  the  principal  obstacles  which  prevented  the  full 
realization  of  a  project  which,  abstractly  considered,  seems  to  have  boon 
entirely  feasible.   Many  other  inventors  since  Lebou,  have  occupied  them- 
selves with  gas  engines.     Until  within  the  past  ten  years,  .none  hftVC 
meeeeded  in  establishing  their  inventions  in  the  confidence  of  the  indu> 
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trial  world.  Of  martinis  of  this  dtts  which  have  left  no  trace  except 
in  history,  il  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak  with  minute  detail.   Then*  is 
one  of  them,  however,  which  deserves  a  passing  mcutiom  as  having 
been  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  feature  which  may  be  character- 
ized as  more  bold  than  practical.   This  consisted  iu  the  proposed  sub- 
stitution of  oxygen  gas  instead  of  atmospheric  air  in  forming  the 
explosive  mixture  by  which  the  piston  was  to  lie  driven,  and  hydrogen 
instead  of  coal-gas;  the  proportion  being  that  required  to  form  water 
by  combination ;  so  that  after  explosiou  the  vacuum  of  the  cylinder  might 
be  complete.   It  is  true  that  immediately  after  the  explosion,  the  water 
of  combination  would  exist  in  the  state  of  vapor,  and  that  this  would 
have  a  momentary  elasticity  so  great  as,  by  its  direct  action,  to  drive 
the  piston  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder.   But  this  vapor  would  l>e  almost 
instantaneously  condensed,  especially  if  the  cylinder  wen*  kept  proj>erly 
cooled;  and  a  vacuum  being  thus  formed  practically  perfect,  the  piston, 
on  the  opening  of  the  Valves  for  the  admission  of  a  new  charge  of  pis 
to  the  opposite  side,  would  be  urged  by  the  full  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere upon  its  entire  surface.    If  this  idea  could  be  practically  realized, 
it  would  certainly  be  attended  with  very  sensible  advantage.   In  the 
gas-engine  as  now  constructed,  there  is  necessarily  a  period  during  each 
stroke  in  which  the  effective  force  is  zero.   This  is  the  case  during  a 
great  part  of  the  time  of  admission  of  each  successive  charge  of  gas, 
which  continues  for  one-half  the  length  of  the  stroke.    If  during  all  this 
time  there  should  be  a  vacuum  in  the  opposite  end  of  the  cylinder,  the 
engine,  instead  of  being  powerless,  would  be  actuated  by  a  i>ositive 
working  force  upon  the  piston  equal  to  one  atmosphere;  an  advantage 
which  more  than  doubles  the  efficiency  as  yet  secured  in  any  motor  of 
this  class.  The  project  here  described  was  patented  by  James  Johnson, 
a  British  inventor,  in  1841. 

Mr.  Tresca,  in  an  interesting  article  published  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Conservatoire,  has  expressed  surprise  that  subsequent  inventors  have 
not  occupied  themselves  more  with  this  idea  of  Johnson.  But  in  point 
of  fact,  the  plan  is  much  more  plausible  than  feasible.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  trouble  and  expense  of  generating  the  gases,  which  in  the  caw 
of  oxygen,  especially,  would  be  sufficient  to  defeat  the  economical  object, 
the  violence  of  detonation  of  the  pure  gases  in  the  proportions  suggested 
*oold  be  such  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  machine,  or  to  render 
the  power  unmanageable.  It  is  also  perhaps  questionable  whether,  in 
practice,  the  condensation  could  be  determined  so  as  to  take  place  at 
the  moment  desired.  If  the  piston  were  free  to  take  on  the  velocity  of 
a  projectile  discharged  from  a  gun,  no  doubt  the  pressure  would  follow 
it  to  the  end;  but  if,  owing  to  the  connections  by  which  the  force  is  to 
he  utilized,  the  motion  of  the  piston  is  comparatively  slow,  the  collapse 
may  occur  before  it  reaches  the  limit  of  its  course.  In  such  a  case,  the 
vacuum  would  be  injurious.  In  order  to  reduce  the  violence  of  the 
explosion,  the  quantity  of  gas  employed  in  each  charge  might  be  d\u\\\v 
iahed,  and  the  charge  wight  be  allowed  to  dilate  to  some  extent^  w\l 
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would  naturally  do  in  consequence  of  the  movement  of  the  piston,  before 
being  fired.  But  these  expedients  would  reduce  correspondingly  both 
the  direct  effect  of  the  gas,  and  the  indirect  effect  of  the  vacuum  which 
it  is  sought  to  utilize.  It  is  not  very  surprising,  therefore,  considering 
all  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  that  no  successful  gas-engine  has  yet  been 
constructed,  deriving  its  power  from  the  explosion  of  hydrogen  with 
oxygen. 

Three  engines  present  themselves  in  the  present  Exposition  which 
derive  their  force  from  the  combustion  of  inflammable  gas.  Two  of  these 
employ  the  direct  pressure  of  the  gases  as  dilated  by  combustion.  The 
third  reverts  to  the  principle  which  chiefly  occupied  the  earlier  inventors, 
viz:  that  of  using  the  gases  only  as  a  means  of  clearing  the  cylinder  of 
air,  and  rendering  available  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  to 
this  last,  which,  though  not  earliest  in  the  order  of  invention,  revives 
the  idea  which  belongs  to  the  earlier  period  of  this  history,  that  atten- 
tion will  be  first  directed.  This  prominence  of  position  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  due  to  this  machine,  since  it  was  rewarded  by  the  jury  with 
a  gold  medal,  while  the  other  two  just  mentioned  received  a  less  honor- 
able distinction. 

OTTO  &  LANGEN?S  GAS-ENGINE. 

This  machine  is  a  Prussian  invention,  exposed  by  Messrs.  Langen  & 
Otto,  of  Cologne.  Externally,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  doric 
column  something  more  than  a  metre  in  height,  upon  the  enlarged  capital 
of  which  is  fixed  a  horizontal  plate,  which  supports  the  arbor  of  the 
fly-wheel  and  other  parts  of  the  machinery.  This  column  is  the  working 
cylinder.  The  mixed  gases— common  coal  gas  and  air — are  introduced 
at  its  base,  and  fired  by  an  ingenious  mode  of  communication  with  a  gas 
jet,  which  is  constantly  burning.  The  base  is  surrounded  by  a  jacket, 
between  which  and  the  cylinder  itself  cold  water  is  always  circulating, 
to  prevent  too  great  elevation  of  temperature.  By  the  explosion  of  the 
gas,  the  piston,  which  has  some  weight,  is  driven  to  the  top  of  the  cyl 
inder.  The  collapse  which  immediately  follows  produces  a  vacuum,  or 
an  approach  to  a  vacuum,  beneath  the  piston;  and  this  now  descends, 
urged  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  with  its  own  weight  super- 
added. In  order  to  transfer  this  force  to  the  working  arbor  of  the 
machine,  the  piston-rod  is,  on  one  side,  provided  with  a  rack,  which  acts 
on  a  spur  wheel  on  the  arbor.  This  wheel  is  loose  upon  the  arbor,  but 
is  free  to  turn  in  one  direction  only;  that  is,  in  the  direction  which  cor- 
responds to  the  rising  of  the  piston.  In  the  descent,  a  ratchet  and  catch 
prevent  its  turning  except  as  it  turns  the  arbor  with  it.  There  are  two 
tall  uprights,  one  on  each  side  of  the  piston-rod,  which  serve  as  its  guides* 
and  give  stability  to  the  machine.  A  secoud  gear-wheel  on  the  working 
arbor  turns  a  similar  wheel  on  another  axis  which  carries  the  eccen- 
trics by  which  the  valves  are  governed.  These  eccentrics  run  loose  on 
their  shafts;  but  at  a  point  of  the  descent  of  the  piston  when  the  piston 
itself  is  near  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  a  cam  on  the  rod  causes  them 
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to  be  fixed  for  a  single  turn,  during  which  the  charge  of  air  and  gas  is 
admitted. 

Figs.  1  and  2  in  Plate  III  represent  the  parts  of  this  machine  which 
are  essential  to  the  understanding  of  its  mechanism  and  mode  of  opera- 
tion.   Fig.  1  is  a  section  through  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  taken  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  fly-wheel,  and  a  projection  in  outline  of  the  other 
parts.   A  is  the  cylinder  and  B  the  piston  represented  at  the  lowest 
point.   The  piston  rod  with  its  rack  is  distinctly  shown.   This  rack 
gears  into  Z,  the  smaller  of  two  spur  wheels  on  the  same  axis,  W,  which 
is  the  axis,  also,  of  the  working  arbor.   The  larger  of  these  two  spur 
wheels  gears  into  an  equal  wheel  to  the  left.   Since  this  larger  wheel 
is  keyed  on  to  the  main  shaft  it  turns  constantly  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  fly-wheel,  and  it  keeps,  of  course,  the  wheel  into  which  it  gears 
in  uniform  motion  also.   But  on  the  axis  of  this  wheel  there  are  two 
eccentrics,  x  and  y,  which,  running  loose  on  the  arbor,  are  usually 
motionless.    But  just  as  the  piston*  reaches  its  lowest  point,  which  is 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  1,  these  eccentrics  are  seized  and  carried 
round  for  a  single  revolution,  in  consequence  of  the  dropping  of  a  catch, 
shown  at  x,  into  the  ratchet  wheel  f,  which  is  keyed  to  the  arbor.  In 
Fig.  2  this  catch  is  shown  in  its  usual  position  of  detent,  it  being  held 
free  of  the  ratchet  wheel  by  a  projection  on  the  lever  h.   When  the  pis- 
ton reaches  its  lowest  point  the  end  of  this  lever  h  is  acted  on  by  a 
shoulder  in  the  piston  rod,  as  is  seen  at  n,  Fig.  1,  and  the  catch  is 
released.   Falling  into  the  ratchet  £,  it  is  dragged,  and  with  it  the 
eccentrics,  in  the  direction  of  revolution ;  but  at  its  first  return  to  the 
position  shown  in  the  figure,  it  is  caught  again  by  the  projection  on  the 
lever  A,  (which  has  now  returned  to  its  place,)  and  brought  to  rest.  The 
manner  in  which  these  effects  are  produced  may  be  thus  explained. 
There  are  two  eccentrics  on  the  arbor  which  are  firmly  connected 
together,  but  which  are  set  at  about  90°  from  each  other.   One  of  them 
acts  on  a  lever  marked  wi,  (seen  in  both  figures.)   Its  oflice  is  to  lift  the 
piston  from  the  lowest  point  through  the  space  required  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  new  charge  of  gas.   That  of  the  second  is  to  act  on  the  slide 
valve  shown  at  *.   This  slider  in  the  figure  is  in  the  position  which  it 
assumes  to  admit  of  the  expulsion  of  the  products  of  combustion  after 
each  explosion.   On  the  descent  of  B  the  valve  p  opens  outward  and 
the  gases  escape.   The  opening  for  the  admission  of  the  fresh  charge  is 
not  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  that  for  the  exhaust,  and  hence  it  does 
not  appear  in  this  section. 

So  soon  as  the  piston  has  reached  its  lowest  point,  and,  acting  on  the 
lever  h  through  the  shoulder  n,  has  released  the  catch  x,  one  of  the 
ft  eccentrics  acting  upon  the  lever  m  immediately  raises  the  piston  through 
a  space  large  enough  for  the  aspiration  of  the  new  charge.  It  is,  of 
course,  necessary  that  a  special  provision  should  be  made  for  this  first 
movement  of  the  piston,  which  is  at  this  moment  entirely  detached  from 
the  machine.  The  lifting  of  the  piston,  of  course,  releases  the  lever  h; 
and  this  occurs  within  the  first  quarter  of  a  revolution,  so  that  the 
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eccentrics  are  necessarily  caught  when  the  revolution  is  complete,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  slide  valve  is  brought  into  position  to  cut  off  fur- 
ther admission  of  gas,  and  to  introduce  a  flame  from  a  small  fixed 
burner  for  the  purpose  of  firiug  the  charge. 

By  the  explosion  the  piston  is  driven  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the 
gear  wheel  Z  runniug  loose  on  the  arbor  as  it  rises ;  but  on  its  descent 
immediately  after,  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  this  wheel  is 
prevented  from  turniug  by  the  catches  k  r,  except  as  it  carries  the  arbor 
with  it.  As  the  elasticity  of  the  gases  within  the  cylinder  falls  almost 
immediately  nearly  to  zero,  the  effective  pressure  exerted  on  the  piston 
is  almost  an  atmosphere. 

In  Fig.  1,  (Plate  III,)  both  the  levers  h  and  m  are  shown  at  their  lowest 
point.  In  Fig.  2,  (Plate  III,)  h  is  at  its  highest  point  and  m  at  its  lowest, 
the  piston  being  now  near  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  When,  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  eccentrics,  m  is  also  at  its  highest  point,  it  is  higher  than  the 
position  of  h  as  shown  in  either  figure. 

In  regard  tp  the  performance  of  this  machine,  as  it  respects  the  quan- 
tity of  the  combustible  consumed  and  the  amount  of  force  developed, 
information  was  repeatedly  sought ;  but  nothing  could  be  ascertained  on 
the  subject  from  the  exhibitor,  beyond  the  general  statement  that  the  con- 
sumption of  gas  per  horse-power  per  hour  is  in  round  numbers  thirty  cubic 
feet.  No  details  were  supplied  in  regard  to  the  experimental  trials  by 
which  this  determination  was  arrived  at.1  Assuming  it  to  be  correct,  this 
engine  may  be  said  to  work  economically ;  though  less  so  than  the  steam- 
engine.  Thirty  cubic  feet  of  gas,  with  gas  at  twenty-five  cents  per  one 
hundred  cubic  feet,  would  amount  to  seven  and  a  half  cents ;  while  six 
pounds  of  coal,  which  in  a  steam-engine  would  do  the  same  work,  costs 
less  than  two  cents,  coal  being  estimated  at  $6  per  ton.  In  Paris  gas 
costs  but  seventeen  cents  per  hundred  cubic  feet,  and  coal  is  higher.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  in  favor  of  the  gas-engine  that  it  requires  no  expense 
of  fuel  to  prepare  for  work,  and  that  the  expenditure  ceases  at  the 
moment  the  engine  is  stopped.  There  is  not  only  in  this  respect  an 
economy  of  expense,  but  an  economy  also  of  time  and  of  the  labor  of 

1  The  desired  information  on  this  point  was  obtained  at  a  later  period  from  the  results  of 
experiments  made  before  the  jury  of  class  53,  which  have  been  published  by  Professor  Karl 
Jenny,  of  Vienna,  a  member  of  the  jury.  The  consumption  of  gas  for  the  driving  of  the 
engine,  and  that  employed  for  maintaining  the  burner  employed  to  fire  the  charges,  weie 
separately  measured.  The  power  developed  was  determined  by  means  of  a  Prony  dynamo- 
meter. Four  experiments  were  made,  each  continuing  for  half  an  hour,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last,  which  was  extended  to  thirty-four  minutes.  The  power  developed  varied  from 
0.568  to  0.608-horse  power ;  but  in  the  mean  of  the  four  experiments  was  0.582.  The  total 
consumption  of  gas  amounted  to  1.303  cubic  metre,  of  which  0.165  cubic  metre  was  con- 
sumed by  the  burner,  and  the  remainder,  1.138  cubic  metre,  by  the  engine  itself.  Consider- 
ing only  this  last,  the  consumption  per  horse-power  per  hour  averaged  0.95  cubic  metre,  the 
best  performance  requiring  but  0.900  cubic  metre,  and  the  worst  1.040  cubic  metre.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  consumption  of  the  burner,  the  average  total  consumption  was  1.083 
cubic  metre.  This  is  twofold  the  amount  required  according  to  the  statement  of  the  exhib- 
itor. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  consumption  of  the  burner,  which 
however,  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole,  is  the  same  for  a  large  as  for  a  small  power  ' 
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attendance.  And,  moreover,  the  machine  is  perfectly  safe,  whether  as 
regards  liability  to  explosion  or  danger  of  fire.  Insurance  companies, 
therefore,  exact  no  premium  for  its  installation.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  said  of  this  machine  that  it  does  its  work  by  no  means  silently ; 
and  that,  unless  in  a  workshop  already  so  noisy  that  a  littiem  ore  or  less 
of  din  is  a  matter  of  secondary  moment,  it  must  be  a  disagreeable  com- 
panion. It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  the  violence  of  its  action  during 
the  first  part  of  each  pulsation  is  such  as  necessarily  to  limit  its  employ- 
on  ent  to  low  powers.  The  inventors  offer  machines  at  the  following 
rates  as  delivered  in  Cologne : 

Engine  of  J-horse  power,  350  thalers   $130 

Engine  of  l-horse  power,  450  thalers   170 

Engine  of  2-horse  power,  580  thalers   220 

LENOIR'S  GAS-ENGINE. 

The  gas-engine  of  Mr.  Lenoir,  exposed  in  the  French  department, 
employs,  like  that  which  has  just  been  described,  a  mixture  of  coal  gas 
and  common  air  as  the  source  of  its  motive  power ;  but  it  uses  the  direct 
force  developed  by  the  explosion  of  the  mixture  to  produce  motion,  pre- 
cisely as  the  pressure  of  steam  is  employed  in  an  ordinary  steam-engine. 
This  machine  was  patented  in  1860,  and  is  now  very  extensively  in  use. 
Paris  has  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  engines  in  operation,  and  there 
are  at  least  an  equal  number  at  work  in  the  provinces  of  France  and  in 
foreign  countries.  England  has  seven  or  eight,  and  Eussia  as  many. 
Some  few  have  found  their  way  to  Cuba,  Peru,  and  Chili.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  this  machine  has  achieved  a  practical  success. 

The  essential  parts  of  this  engine  are  a  horizontal  cylinder,  with  a 
piston  which  communicates  motion  by  means  of  a  crank  to  an  arbor 
which  carries  a  fly-wheel,  and  through  which  the  power  is  to  be  applied 
to  use.  The  fly-wheel  is  made  very  heavy  for  a  double  reason.  First, 
there  is  no  driving  power  during  one-half  of  each  stroke,  and  a  large 
reserve  of  accumulated  force  is  necessary  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
engine  and  to  overcome  the  passive  resistances  during  this  period ;  and 
secondly,  the  explosive  energy  of  the  gases  is  great,  but  is  only  of  very 
brief  duration.  The  inertia  of  a  large  wheel  is  therefore  necessary  to 
maintain  the  uniformity  of  movement  necessary  to  useful  work. 

Plate  III,  Fig.  3,  represents  the  elevation  of  a  machine  of  one-horse 
power,  on  a  scale  one  to  ten.  It  will  be  seen  to  resemble  a  steam-engine 
in  all  its  essential  parts ;  and,  as  in  that  engine,  it  has  valves  governed 
by  an  eccentric  on  the  main  shaft.  The  cross-section,  Fig.  6,  shows 
that  the  cylinder  is  surrounded  by  a  jacket.  Between  this  and  the 
cylinder  itself  cold  water  circulates,  to  prevent  excessive  elevation  of 
temperature.  Figs.  5  and  5a  show  the  construction  of  the  slide-valves, 
and  their  relation  to  the  cylinder  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  cylindrical  ves- 
sels E  and  E'  are  the  valve-boxes.  The  gas  enters  E  by  the  tube  e.  It 
passes  through  the  orifices  (V  (Fig.  5)  into  the  cylinder  by  corresponding 
orifices.   Air  enters  at  the  same  time  through  the  free  space  between  the 
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two  faces  of  the  slider,  (Fig.  5a,)  which  space,  as  the  same  figure  shows, 
communicates  with  the  small  gas-passage  The  air  aud  gas  therefore 
mingle  progressively  as  they  enter  the  cyliuder ;  when  the  piston  reaches 
the  middle  of  its  course,  the  slider  cuts  off  further  supply,  and  an  electric 
spark  from  a  Rtihinkorff  coil  fires  the  mixture  in  the  cylinder,  and  the 
piston  is  impelled  with  great  force  toward  the  end  of  the  cylinder  which 
it  is  already  approaching  by  the  effect  of  the  inertia  of  the  fly-wheel. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  many  modes  in  which  the  rupture  of  an  electric 
circuit  may  be  periodically  determined  by  the  motion  of  a  machine.  The 
mode  employed  in  this  instance  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  7.  A  and  B 
represent  two  elements  of  a  Bun  sen  battery.  A  Ruhmkorff  coil  is 
enclosed  within  the  case  represented  at  E.  The  current  from  A  B  is 
carried  to  /  through  the  interruptor  f.  It  traverses  the  principal 
circuit  of  the  coil  in  E,  and  then,  through  the  wire  h  p7  passes  to  the 
inner  ring  of  a  circuit  breaker,  represented  in  H.  This  ring  is  metallic 
and  is  insulated.  Externally  to  it  are  the  metallic  arcs  p  r,  which  are 
also  insulated  from  the  inner  ring.  The  two  rings  are  concentric  with 
the  axis  of  the  main  shaft  of  the  engine,  and  this  shaft  carries  at  its 
extremity  an  insulated  metallic  arm  K,  which  is  always  in  contact  with 
the  inner  ring,  aud  which  makes  and  breaks  contact  with  the  outer  arc, 
as  the  shaft  turns.  The  arcs|>  and  r  are  connected  by  wires  attached  at 
a  and  ft,  which  unite  at  n  with  the  other  pole  of  the  battery.  A  wire 
from  e  to  m  connects  the  end  of  the  secondary  coil  with  the  metal  of 
the  gas-admission  tube  T.  Another  insulated  wire  d  connects  the 
other  end  of  the  same  coil  with  the  binding  screws  d'  and  d",  which 
communicate  with  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  by  two  insulated  metallic 
points.  Fig.  4,  K  shows  the  arrangement  of  these  points.  Their  place 
in  the  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  at  K  and  K'. 

As  the  principal  circuit  is  broken  from  time  to  time  at  II,  a  spark 
passes  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  insulated  points,  at  d'  or  </",  to  the 
metal  of  the  cylinder,  firing  the  explosive  gases,  if  there  be  any  present. 
It  is  of  course  easy  to  adjust  the  circuit  breaker  H,  by  turning  it  on  its 
centre,  so  as  to  produce  the  spark  at  any  moment  of  the  revolution 
which  may  be  desired. 

No-air  pumps  are  used  with  this  engine.  The  inspiration  of  the  gases 
is  effected  by  the  movement  of  the  working  piston  itself.  The  inflam- 
mable gas  is  most  advautageously  taken  from  a  gasometer;  but  it  may 
be  taken  directly  from  the  tubes  supplying  the  illumination  to  the  build- 
ing, provided  there  l)e  interposed  an  elastic  bag  large  enough  to  hold 
several  charges.  This  contrivance  is  represented  in  the  last  diagram 
where  g  is  a  bag  of  caoutchouc  placed  just  before  the  point  of  admission 
of  the  gas  to  the  engine.  In  this  bag  the  gas  should  be  tinder  some 
tension.  In  the  action  of  the  machine,  it  swells  and  collapses  in  a  man- 
ner resembling  the  action  of  the  lungs. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  air  and  gas  are  mingled  is  one  part  of 
gas  to  thirteen  and  a  half  of  air.   Originally  the  proportion  of  gas 
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dtofito^MI  was  as  one  to  nine,  but  practice  has  shown  it  to  be  more  advan- 
t^gtmnNM  employ  a  greater  degree  of  dilution. 

Instead  of  the  Bunsen  battery  the  simpler  sulphate  of  copper  battery 
of  Daniell  is  now  generally  used.  When  once  arranged,  it  maintains  its 
action  for  long  periods  with  very  little  attention. 

The  water  required  for  the  refrigeration  of  the  cylinder  may,  in  some 
localities,  require  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  provision.  Where 
there  are  public  water- works  supplying  an  abundance  for  all  purposes, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty ;  but  under  other  circumstances  it  is  necessary 
that  the  circulation  be  maintained  by  a  small  pump  worked  by  the 
engine.  The  water,  however,  if  kept  in  a  large  reservoir  exposed  to  the 
weather,  will  cool  fast  enough  to  be  used  repeatedly,  provided  the  reser- 
voir have  a  capacity  proportioned  to  the  power  of  the  engine,  aud  pro- 
vided also  that  the  supply  water  be  drawn  always  from  the  bottom  of 
the  reservoir,  while  the  escape  water  is  discharged  at  the  top. 

For  a  half-horse  power  engine  the  reservoir  should  have  a  capacity  of 
500  litres,  say  130  gallons ;  for  one-horse  power,  1,200  litres,  say  320 
gallons;  for  two-horse  power,  2,000  litres,  say  530  gallons ;  for  three-horse 
power,  3,000  litres,  say  800  gallons. 

The  Lenoir  engine  has  been  made  the  subject  of  repeated  experiments 
by  Mr.  Tresca,  and  from  his  published  results  we  obtain  the  most  exact 
information  in  regard  to  its  capabilities  that  could  be  desired.  In  the 
first  place,  the  pressure,  which  is  of  course  at  its  maximum  immediately 
after  the  explosion,  is  shown  by  the  manometer  to  diminish  with  singu- 
lar rapidity ;  so  that  if  the  stroke  were  not  quite  short  as  compared  with 
that  which  is  usual  with  a  steam  piston  of  similar  diameter,  the  effect 
would  inevitably  become  negative  before  its  completion.  It  appears  also 
that,  with  the  proportions  in  the  mixture  above  named,  the  maximum 
pressure  hardly  reaches  six  atmospheres,  a  pressure  not  considered  excess- 
ive  with  steam;  but  it  aflfects  the  indicator  with  a  much  more  sudden 
start  than  does  steam  of  the  same  pressure. 

Mr.  Tresca's  first  observations  were  made  upon  a  machine  of  a  little 
over  one-half  of  one-horse  power.  The  consumption  per  horse-power  per 
hour  was  inferred  to  amount  to  something  more  than  three  cubic  metres, 
or  over  100  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  horse-power  per  hour.  With  gas  at  twenty- 
five  centsper  100  cubic  feet,  this  would  make  the  power  sufficiently  expen-. 
sive — too  much  so,  in  fact — to  compete  with  steam  iu  cases  where  steam 
could  possibly  be  employed.  But  as  a  substitute  for  the  labor  of  men,  in 
turning  a  windlass,  for  instance,  or  in  driving  a  lathe,  or  a  printiug  press, 
and  for  many  similar  kinds  of  work,  it  may  be  practically  economical. 
And  for  intermittent  labor,  it  is  a  very  important  consideration  that  the 
consumption  does  not  go  on  while  the  machine  is  at  rest. 

Mr.  Tresca  subsequently  experimented  on  another  of  Mr.  Lenoir's 
engines,  having  nearly  double  the  power  of  the  first,  ornine-tenths  of  one- 
horse  power.'  In  this  case  the  result  was  more  favorable,  the  consumption 
being  reduced  to  2. 7  cubic  metresper  horse-power  per  hour.  It  is  not  sur 
5  I  A 
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prising  that  such  a  difference  should  have  been  found,  since  small  engines 
of  all  kinds  are  subject  to  a  more  than  proportional  amount  of  loss  in 
overcoming  passive  resistances;  and  in  the  present  case  it  may  be  said 
that  the  cooling  of  a  small  mass  of  hot  gas  confined  within  metal  walls 
will  be  much  more  rapid  thau  that  of  a  larger  body.  We  may  therefore 
reasonably  conclude  that  a  Lenoir  engine  of  two-horse  power  would  not 
consume  more  than  two  and  a  half  cubic  metres  per  horse-power  per  hour. 

The  prices  at  which  these  engines  are  furnished  in  Paris  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Engine  of  J -horse  power,  without  governor...  1,100  francs  =  $220. 
Engine  of  1-horse  power,  without  governor. .  .1,600  francs  =  $320. 

Engine  of  2-horsc  power,  with  governor  2,500  franca  =  $500. 

Engine  of  3-horse  power,  with  governor  3,000  francs  =  $600. 

htgon's  gas-engdte. 

The  third  gas-engine  exposed  is  that  of  Mr.  Hugon.  It  resembles  in 
many  respects  the  engine  just  described,  but  presents  two  or  three  points 
of  difference  of  some  importance.  The  first  concerns  the  manner  of  inflam- 
ing the  gas.  Mr.  Hugon,  like  Mr.  Lenoir,  first  employed  the  electric 
spark  for  this  purpose ;  but,  finding  that  inflammation  sometimes  failed 
to  occur,  whether  from  the  failure  of  the  spark  or  from  the  imperfect 
mixture  of  the  gases,  he  abandoned  that  plan  and  adopted  a  more  infal- 
lible expedient.  This  may  be  understood  by  referring  to  Figs.  3,  4,  and 
*\  which  follow: 

These  figures  represent,  in  section,  the 
cylinder,  with  the  slide-valves  designed 
for  the  distribution  and  inflammation  of 
the  pises.  All  the  figures  are  similarly 
lettered,  and  represent  different  succes- 
sive positions  of  the  movable  parte. 
These  parts  are  distinguished  by  the  let- 
ters KK  ami  Hit.  The  first  is  designed 
for  the  distribution,  and  the  second  for 
the  inflammation  of  the  gases*.  The 
gases  are  admitted  from  the  space  F, 
which  is  the  eud  of  a  large  pipe  in  which 
they  aw  mingled,  hi  Fig.  3,  the  slide 
K  is  in  the  position  which  opens  com- 
munication with  the  pan  ot  the  cylinder 
behind  the  piston  1\  The  other  slide 
It  is  in  a  c^wespoiHtiug  position,  and  it 
will  be  wen  that  the  |*$s*£v  is  five  from 
K  to  the  upper  part  e*  the  cylinder, 
tN*  *  between  K  atnl  the  part  of 

the  ev  Under  communist  is  dout^x  cut  otfc  l*ut  itt  th^  inxsitkm  of 
D  the  lower  part  of  tWe>huder\>wnnninieatea  through  *;;h  H.  which 
i*  the  eduction  pip*  t\w  the  exhaust  ***ex 
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As  the  piston  advances,  the  mixed  gases  continue  to  flow  in  from  F 
until  a  sufficient  supply  has  entered  the  cylinder,  when  the  slide  £  takes 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and 
communication  with  the  reservoir 
is  closed.  At  the  same  time  the 
slide  D  advances  to  the  successive 
positions  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5. 
This  slide  carries,  in  two  little 
recesses  marked  B,  two  gas  jets, 
of  which  the  office  is  to  fire  the 
cliarges  in  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  cylinder  successively. 
In  Fig.  5  it  will  he  seen  that  there 
is  an  opening  by  which  the  upper 
jet  B  is  in  communication  with  the 
explosive  mixture  above  the  piston. 
In  this  manner  the  mixture  is  fired. 
Bat,  as  the  effect  of  the  explosion 
is  to  exhaust  the  oxygen  in  the 
cylinder,  the  jet  B  is  necessarily 
extinguished.  A  provision  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  insure  its  being  Fig.  4. 
rekindled  before  its  service  is  again  required.   In  order  to  accomplish 
this  object,  a  permanent  light  is  placed  at  A,  outside  of  the  cylinder.  In 
Kg.  3  the  movable  jet  B 
i*  represented  just  oppo- 
site to  A,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion it  is  lighted  by  com- 
munication through  the 
free  opening  on  that  side, 
to  Kg.  4  the  lower  jet  is 
to  position  to  be  lighted  by 
another  permanent  light, 
marked  A  also. 

When  the  piston  reaches 
&e  end  of  its  course  the 
slide  D  is  drawn  upward 
far  as  to  open  a  free 
communication  between  F 
and  the  lower  chamber  of 
thecylinder.  A  new  charge 
enters  on  that  side;  and 
this  is  fired  by  the  lower 
movable  jet  B.  Thus  the 
operation  goes  on  indefi- 
nitely. 
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The  space  K,  which  is  shown  in  all  these  figures,  is  the  interval  between 
the  cylinder  and  its  jacket,  in  which  cold  water  is  kept  constantly  circu- 
lating. This  is  a  provision  necessary  in  every  gas  engine  to  prevent 
excessive  elevation  of  temperature.  Another  expedient  which  contrib- 
utes to  the  same  end  is  the  introduction  into  the  interior  of  the  cylinder 
itself  of  a  small  quantity  of  water  along  with  every  charge  of  gas.  A 
double  advantage  results  from  this.  By  its  evaporation  the  water  absorbs 
some  heat,  and  in  becoming  steam  at  the  same  time  it  prevents  the  abrupt 
fall  of  pressure  which  follows  the  explosion  when  the  gases  are  admitted 
entirely  dry.  The  reality  of  the  advantage  is  made  very  apparent  by 
the  curves  traced  by  the  index  of  the  manometer,  or  pressure  gauge, 
when  the  water  is  present  and  when  it  is  absent.  In  the  two  figures 
which  follow,  the  first,  Fig.  6,  shows  the  violent  oscillations,  and  the 
abrupt  rise  and  fall  of  pressure,  which  are  occasioned  by  the  explosion 
of  the  gases  in  the  absence  of  water.  The  second,  Fig.  7,  exhibits  the 
evidence  of  the  much  better  sustained  pressure  produced  by  the  stem 


Fifr.  6.  Fig.  7. 


In  both  these  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  curve  descends,  on  the 
right,  for  a  short  distance  below  the  horizontal  line.  This  marks  the 
period  of  admission  of  the  gases  to  the  cylinder  when  the  pressure  is 
negative. 

The  introduction  of  water  into  the  cylinder,  as  here  explained,  consti- 
tutes the  second  peculiarity  in  which  the  present  engine  differs  from 
that  of  Mr.  Lenoir.  The  other  differences  are  of  minor  importance.  Mr. 
Hugon's  engine  employs  a  kind  of  bellows  worked  by  the  engine  for  the 
introduction  of  the  gas  into  the  space  where  it  is  mixed  with  air,  and  he 
effects  this  mixture  before  the  charge  is  introduced  into  the  cylinder. 
Mr.  Lenoir  draws  both  the  gas  and  the  air  directly  into  the  cylinder  by 
the  motion  of  the  working  piston  itself,  and  relies  for  their  mingling 
upon  the  arrangement  of  the  admission  tubes. 

In  the  particulars  of  its  construction  this  engine  differs  considerably 
from  that  last  described.  Figs.  8  and  9,  Plate  III,  illustrate  this  con- 
struction. The  first  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
and  of  the  working  shaft. 
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The  cylinder  is  shown  at  A,  the  small  space  a  being  the  interval 
between  it  and  the  jacket,  which  is  filled  with  cold  water. 

B  is  the  piston  with  its  rod  &,  guided  by  the  support  b*. 

C  is  the  connecting  rod,  which  is  forked  below,  and  attached  above  to 
the  crank. 

D  is  the  arbor  moved  by  the  crank,  and  carrying  the  pulley  d,  by  which 
the  motive  power  is  applied.  The  same  arbor  carries  the  fly-wheel  V  at 
the  extremity. 

E  is  the  slide  carrying  the  portable  gas  jets  K  K,  and  serving  also  to 
open  the  escape  passage  to  the  exhaust  gases. 

F  is  the  induction  slide,  admitting  the  explosive  mixture  to  the  cylinder. 

6  is  the  compressor  by  which  the  inflammable  gas  is  introduced  into 
the  chamber  where  the  mixture  is  formed. 

I  is  the  reservoir  of  inflammable  gas. 

J  J  are  the  fixed  gas  jets,  and  K  K  the  movable.  #  The  second  figure 
is  an  elevation  of  the  machine  seen  laterally. 

Experiments  made  upon  this  machine,  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
M&iers,  show  that  its  consumption  amounts  to  2.6  metres  cube  per  horse- 
power per  hour.  In  this  is  iucluded  the  amount,  which  is  considerable, 
consumed  by  the  jets  employed  to  inflame  the  charges.  It  appears  also 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lenoir  engine,  the  maximum  pressure  is  between 
five  and  six  atmospheres,  and  the  mean  (effective)  pressure  throughout 
the  stroke  less  than  half  an  atmosphere. 

The  introduction  of  water  into  the  cylinder  of  this  machine  is  an 
important  feature  of  its  operation,  contributing  to  its  efficiency  by  giving 
greater  permanence  to  the  elastic  force  of  the  products  of  the  explosion, 
the  steam  derived  from  this  water  being  one  of  these.  It  would  seem 
probable  that,  by  carrying  out  this  idea  further  than  it  is  here  done, 
results  might  be  attained  still  more  favorable.  An  engine  operating 
upon  this  principle  was  constructed  some  years  ago,  in  London,  by 
Messrs.  W.  and  C.  F.  Siemens,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  of 
1862;  but  it  has  not  been  brought  forward  again  in  that  of  1867.  In  the 
engine  of  the  Messrs.  Siemens  the  object  aimed  at  was  to  generate  as 
much  steam  as  the  heat  furnished  by  the  combustion  of  the  inflammable 
gas  would  allow;  and  a  regenerator  was  employed  to  receive  the  heat  of 
the  exhaust  gases  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  it  to  the  entering  charge. 
Though  no  exact  statements  of  the  economy  realized  in  the  working  of 
the  engine  of  the  Messrs.  Siemens  appear  to  have  been  published,  it 
would  seem,  in  theory,  to  be  preferable  to  either  of  those  which  have 
here  been  described,  both  as  it  regards  the  mode  of  action  of  the  power 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

It  might  be  said  that  an  engine  which,  while  nominally  a  gas-engine, 
owes  thus  its  principal  merit  to  the  steam  which  it  generates,  is,  in  fact, 
only  a  steam-engine  in  disguise,  and  might,  therefore,  better  be  replaced 
by  the  steam-eugine  in  its  ordinary  form.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that 
there  is  a  very  essential  difference  between  the  present  engine  and  the 
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ordinary  steam-engine,  which  consists  in  the  fact  that  this  has  no  hotter, 
and  that  it  generates  the  steam  which  it  uses  in  the  cylinder  itself.  This 
is  a  very  important  advantage.  The  dangers  of  explosion  are  removed 
entirely.  The  machine  is  always  ready  for  work.  The  expense  ceases 
the  moment  the  work  is  over;  and  the  work  may  be  interrupted  and 
resumed  any  number  of  times  during  the  day,  without  involving  any 
waste  of  fuel  during  the  intervals  of  repose.  To  this  it  may  be  added 
that  gas-engines  create  no  dust  or  ashes,  and  require  no  labor  to  be 
expended  in  the  transportation  of  fuel  or  the  removal  of  cinders.  More- 
over their  use  is  attended  with  no  danger  of  fire  to  the  buildings  or  the 
apartments  in  which  they  operate;  and  they  can,  on  this  account,  be 
introduced  in  localities  from  which  steam-engines  would  be  necessarily 
excluded.  And  finally,  though  in  point  of  economy  they  may  not  com- 
pete with  steam,  yet  they  may  often  furnish  a  convenient  power  much 
cheaper  than  the  human  labor,  which  they  will,  in  many  cases,  be  employed 
to  replace. 

It  is  one  important  disadvantage  attendant  on  these  engines,  that,  in 
situations  where  illuminating  gas  is  not  manufactured  on  the  large  scale 
for  public  use,  they  are  unavailable  without  a  special  apparatus  for  gen- 
erating the  gas.  The  engine  of  Mr.  Siemens  is  accompanied  by  such  an 
apparatus;  but  the  additional  trouble  which  its  use  occasions  cannot  bat 
be  objectionable.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  some  of  the 
cheap  and  very  volatile  hydrocarbons,  all  of  which  furnish  a  vapor  which 
is  explosible  in  mixture  with  common  air,  might  not  be  advantageously 
employed  to  replace  coal  gas.  Supposing  this  to  be  successfully  accom- 
plished, the  use  of  the  class  of  motors  under  consideration  might  be  very 
largely  extended. 

III. — AMMONIACAL  GAS-ENGINES. 

If  hot-air  engines  and  inflammable  gas-engines  fail  as  yet  to  furnish 
power  comparable  to  that  which  steam  affords,  without  a  very  dispropor- 
tionate increase  of  bulk,  and  for  high  powers  fail  to  furnish  it  at  all,  the 
same  objection  will  not  hold  in  regard  to  the  new  motors  now  beginning 
to  make  their  appearance,  in  which  the  motive  power  is  derived  from 
ammoniacal  gas.  This  gas,  which  is  an  incidental  and  abundant  product 
in  certain  manufactures,  especially  that  of  coal  gas,  and  which  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  all  animal  substances,  is 
found  in  commerce  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  aqueous  solution.  It  is  the 
most  soluble  in  water  of  all  known  gases,  being  absorbed,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  freezing,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  thousand  volumes 
of  gas  to  one  of  water;  and  at  the  temperature  of  50°  F,  of  more 
than  eight  hundred  to  one.  What  is  most  remarkable  in  regard  to  this 
property  is,  that,  at  low  temperatures,  the  solution  is  sensibly  instanta- 
neous. This  may  be  strikingly  illustrated  by  transferring  a  bell-glass 
filled  with  the  gas  to  a  vessel  containing  water,  and  managing  the  transfer 
so  that  the  water  may  not  come  into  contact  with  the  gas  until  after  the 
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month  of  the  bell  is  fully  submerged.  The  water  will  enter  the  bell  with 
a  violent  rush,  precisely  as  into  a  vacuum,  and  if  the  gas  be  quite  free 
from  mixture  with  any  other  gas  insoluble  in  water,  the  bell  will  inevitably 
be  broken.  The  presence  of  a  bubble  of  air  may  break  the  force  of  the 
shock  and  save  the  bell. 

This  gas  cannot,  of  course,  be  collected  over  water.  In  the  experiment 
just  described,  the  bell  is  filled  by  means  of  a  pneumatic  trough  contain- 
ing mercury.  It  is  transferred  by  passing  beneath  it  a  shallow  vessel, 
which  takes  up  not  only  the  bell-glass  but  also  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
mercury  to  keep  the  gas  imprisoned  until  the  arrangements  for  the 
experiment  are  completed. 

The  extreme  solubility  of  ammoniacal  gas  is,  therefore,  a  property  of 
which  advantage  may  be  taken  for  creating  a  vacuum,  exactly  as  the 
same  object  is  accomplished  by  the  condensation  of  steam.  As,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pressure  which  it  is  capable  of  exerting  at  given  temper- 
atures is  much  higher  than  that  which  steam  affords  at  the  same  temper- 
atures ;  and  as,  conversely,  this  gas  requires  a  temperature  considerably 
lower  to  produce  a  given  pressure  than  is  required  by  steam,  it  seems  to 
possess  a  combination  of  properties  favorable  to  the  production  of  an 
economical  motive  power. 

Ammonia,  like  several  other  of  the  gases  called  permanent,  may  be 
liquified  by  cold  and  pressure.  At  a  temperature  of — 38°.5  C,  it  becomes 
liquid  at  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  At  the  boiling  point  of  water 
it  requires  more  than  sixty-one  atmospheres  of  pressure  to  reduce  it  to 
liquefaction.  The  same  effect  is  produced  at  the  freezing  point  of  water 
by  a  pressure  of  five  atmospheres,  at  21°  C  (70°  F)  by  a  pressure  of 
nine,  and  at  38°  C  (100°  F)  by  a  pressure  of  fourteen. 

If  a  refrigerator  could  be  created  having  a  constant  temperature  of 
0°  C,  or  lower,  liquid  ammonia  would  furnish  a  motive  power  of  great 
ei*ergy,  without  the  use  of  any  artificial  heat.  The  heat  necessary  to  its 
evaporation  might  be  supplied  by  placing  the  vessel  containing  it  in  a 
water-bath,  fed,  at  least  during  summer,  from  any  natural  stream.  Such 
a  condenser  could  not  be  economically  maintained.  A  condenser  at 
21°  C,  however,  and  an  artificial  temperature  in  the  boiler  of  38°  C,  would 
furnish  a  differential  pressure  of  five  atmospheres,  with  a  maximum 
pressure  of  fourteen.  By  carrying  the  heat  as  high  as  50°  C,  (122°  F,) 
a  differential  pressure  of  eleven  atmospheres  could  be  obtained,  with  an 
absolute  pressure  of  twenty. 

These  pressures  are  too  high  to  be  desirable  or  safe.  Moreover,  con- 
densation is  more  easily  effected  by  solution  than  by  simple  refrigera- 
tion, and  hence,  in  the  ammoniacal  gas  engines  thus  far  constructed,  the 
motive  power  has  been  derived,  not  from  the  liquified  gas,  but  from  the 
aqueous  solution.  The  gas  is  expelled  from  the  solution  by  elevation  of 
temperature.  At  50°  C  (122°  F)  the  pressure  of  the  liberated  gas  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  At  80°  C  (176°  F)  it  amounts  to  five  atmo- 
spheres, and  at  100°  C  (212°  F)  to  seven  and  a  half.  At  lower  tempera- 
tures the  gas  is  re-dissolved,  and  the  pressure  rorrespouAmgYy  TC&vkttftAu 
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In  the  ammoniacal  engine,  therefore,  the  expulsion  and  resolution  of 
the  gas  take  the  place  of  vaporization  and  condensation  of  vapor  in  the 
steam-engine.  The  manner  of  operation  of  the  two  descriptions  of 
machine  is  indeed  so  entirely  similar,  that  but  for  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding against  the  loss  of  the  ammonia,  they  might  be  used  interchange- 
ably. The  ammonia-engine  can  always  be  worked  as  a  steam-engine, 
and  the  steam-engine  can  be  driven  by  ammonia,  provided  the  ammonia 
be  permitted  to  escape  after  use.  The  advantage, of  the  one  over  the 
other  results  from  the  lower  temperature  required  in  the  case  of  ammo- 
nia to  produce  a  given  pressure,  or  from  the  higher  pressure  obtainable 
at  a  given  temperature.  These  circumstances  are  favorable  to  the  econo- 
mical action  of  the  machine  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  they  consid- 
erably diminish  the  great  waste  of  heat  which  always  takes  place  in  the 
furnace  of  every  engine  driven  by  heat ;  the  waste,  that  is,  which  occurs 
through  the  chimney  without  contributing  in  any  manner  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  machine.  This  waste  will  be  necessarily  greater  in  proper 
tion  as  the  fire  is  more  strongly  urged;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  urge 
the  fire  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  is  higher  at  which  the  boiler, 
or  vessel  containing  the  elastic  medium  which  furnishes  the  power,  has 
to  be  maintained.  In  the  second  place,  that  great  loss  of  power  to  which 
the  steam-engine  is  subject,  in  consequence  of  the  high  temperature  at 
which  the  steam  is  discharged  into  the  air,  or  into  a  condenser,  is  very 
materially  diminished  in  the  engine  driven  by  ammoniacal  gas. 

For  instance,  steam  formed  at  the  temperature  of  150°  0  (302°  F)  has 
a  pressure  of  nearly  five  atmospheres  (4.8.)  If  worked  expansively,  its 
pressure  will  fall  to  one  atmosphere,  and  its  temperature  to  100°  C  (212°  F) 
after  an  increase  of  volume  as  one  to  four.  If,  now,  it  is  discharged  into 
a  condenser,  there  is  an  abrupt  fall  of  temperature  of  50°,  60°,  or  70°, 
without  any  corresponding  advantage.  If  it  is  discharged  into  the  air, 
this  heat  is  just  as  much  thrown  away.  In  point  of  fact,  when  steam  of 
five  atmospheres  is  discharged  into  the  air  at  the  pressure  of  one,  consid-  ' 
erably  more  than  half  the  power  which  it  is  theoretically  capable  of 
exerting  is  lost ;  and  when,  at  the  same  pressure,  it  is  discharged  into  a 
condenser,  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  power  is  in  like  manner  thrown 
away.  And  as  the  expansion  given  to  steam  is  usually  less  than  is  here 
supposed,  the  loss  habitually  suffered  is  materially  greater. 

The  ammoniacal  solution  affords  a  pressure  of  five  atmospheres  at 
80°  C,  (176°  F,)  and  in  dilating  to  four  times  its  bulk,  if  it  were  a  per- 
fectly dry  gas,  its  temperature  would  fall  below  0°  C.  But  as  some  vapor 
of  water  necessarily  accompanies  it,  this  is  condensed  as  the  temperature 
falls  and  its  latent  heat  is  liberated.  The  water  formed  by  condensation 
dissolves  also  a  portion  of  the  gas,  and  this  solution  produces  additional 
heat.  In  this  manner  an  extreme  depression  of  temperature  is  prevented, 
but  it  is  practicable,  at  the  same  time,  to  maintain  a  lower  temperature 
in  the  condenser  than  exists  in  that  of  the  steam-engine.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  owing  to  the  very  low  boiling-point  of  the  solu- 
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trion  it  is  not  generally  practicable  to  reduce  the  pressure  in  tbe  con- 
denser below  half  an  atmosphere. 

The  advantages  here  attributed  to  ainmoniacal  gas  belong  also,  more 
or  less,  to  the  vapors  of  many  liquids  more  volatile  than  water ;  as,  for 
instance,  ether  and  chloroform.   Engines  have  therefore  been  constructed 
in  which  these  vapors  have  been  employed  to  produce  motion  by  being 
used  alone,  or  in  combination  with  steam.   The  economy  of  using  the 
heat  of  exhaust  steam  in  vaporizing  the  more  volatile  liquid  is  obvious. 
But  all  these  vapors  are  highly  inflammable,  and  in  mixture  with  atmo- 
spheric air  they  are  explosive.   The  dangers  attendant  on  their  use  are 
therefore  very  great.   Ammonia  is  neither  inflammable  nor  explosive, 
and  if,  by  the  rupture  of  a  tube  or  other  accident,  the  solution  should 
be  lost,  the  engine  will  still  operate  with  water  alone. 

The  action  of  ammonia  upon  brass  is  injurious ;  but  it  preserves  iron 
from  corrosion  indefinitely.  It  contributes,  therefore,  materially  to  the 
durability  of  boilers.  A  steam-engine  may  be  converted  into  an  ammo- 
nia-engine by  replacing  with  iron  or  steel  the  parts  constructed  of  brass, 
and  by  modifying  to  some  exteut  the  apparatus  of  condensation. 

FROT'S  AMMONIACAL  GAS-ENGINE. 

But  one  engine  was  exhibited  in  the  Exposition  operated  by  ammo- 
I  iiiacal  gas.  This  was  one  which  had  been  originally  constructed  as  a 
steam-engine  for  the  imperial  marine,  and  which  has  been  placed  at  the 
I  disposal  of  the  inventor,  Mr.  Frot,  of  Paris,  by  order  of  the  Emperor.  It 
is  of  fifteen-horse  power.  This  machine  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
series  of  experiments  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  ministry  of 
marine,  whose  report  upon  its  performance  has  not  yet  appeared.  The 
inventor  affirms,  however,  that  its  consumption  of  fuel  per  horse-power 
per  hour  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  that  of  a  steam-engine  working 
under  similar  conditions.  The  machine  being  itself  a  steam-engine,  it 
has  been  possible  to  make  comparative  experiments  with  all  desirable 
exactness,  by  using  steam  and  ammonia  alternately. 

The  modifications  made  in  the  condensing  apparatus  have  been  only 
such  as  are  necessary  to  re-dissolve  the  gas  to  a  degree  of  saturation  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  available  for  repeated  use,  and  to  return  the  solution  to 
the  boiler.   For  this  purpose  the  condenser  has  two  chambers  instead  of 
one.   In  the  first  the  gas,  with  the  steam  which  accompanies  it,  passes 
through  a  series  of  tubes  surrounded  by  water,  where  the  steam  is  con- 
densed and  the  gas  is  to  a  certain  extent  cooled.   From  this  it  passes 
into  a  second,  into  which  is  at  the  same  time  injected  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  which,  along  with  the  water  from  the  condensed  steam,  com- 
i     pletes  the  solution  of  the  gas.   This  vessel  is  called  the  dissolver,  and 
the  name  condenser  is  applied  only  to  the  one  first  mentioned.   The  dis- 
solver is  kept  cool  by  means  of  a  series  of  tubes  passing  through  it,  in 
which  the  water  of  refrigeration  circulates.   The  water  passes  first 
through  these  tubes,  and  afterwards  surrounds  the  tubes  of  the  cou- 
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denser.  From  the  dissolver  the  saturated  solution  is  withdrawn  by  a 
pump,  which  forces  it  into  the  boiler.  But  as  the  boiler  would  in  this 
way  be  liable  to  become  overcharged  with  liquid,  while  the  strength  of 
the  solution  would  at  the  same  time  grow  gradually  weaker,  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  these  disadvantageous  consequences  by  drawing  from 
the  boiler  itself  the  water  used  for  injection.  In  fact,  as  the  gas  is  grad- 
ually expelled  by  heat  from  the  solution  in  the  boiler,  and  as  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  solution  is  greater  in  proportion  as  its  strength  dimin- 
ishes, it  will  happen  that  the  lower  strata  will  generally  be  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  pure  water,  or  will  contain  only  an  insignificant  amount 
of  ammonia.  This  portion  of  the  solution  is  gradually  withdrawn  in 
measure  as  thq  saturated  solution  is  introduced  at  the  top,  and  after 
passing  through  a  refrigerator  is  employed  for  injection  into  the  dis- 
solver. As  a  further  measure  of  economy,  this  water,  on  its  way  to  the 
refrigerator,  is  made  to  impart  a  portion  of  its  heat  to  the  saturated  solu- 
tion returning  to  the  boiler,  by  passing  through  a  jacket  surrounding  the 
tube  by  which  this  solution  returns. 

With  the  exception  of  possible  and  trivial  leakage,  the  same  water  and 
the  same  gas,  therefore,  keep  up  a  perpetual  circulation  between  the 
boiler  and  the  dissolver,  without  increase  or  diminution.  In  regard  to 
leaks  every  preventive  precaution  is  taken.  The  pungent  nature  of  the 
gas  renders  this  a  matter  of  no  slight  importance,  apart  from  considera- 
tions of  economy.  There  is,  however,  very  little  leakage,  if  any  at  all. 
It  could  only  occur  at  the  surfaces  of  contact  of  the  movable  parts,  and 
as  these  are  lubricated  with  oil,  the  alkali  saponifies  the  lubricant  and 
produces  an  unctuous  compound  which,  while  it  answers  all  the  purposes 
of  lubrication,  closes  the  joint  effectually  against  the  escape  of  gas. 

Before  commencing  work  it  is  necessary  with  this  engine,  as  with  the 
steam-engine,  to  clear  all  parts  of  the  interior  from  atmospheric  air. 
This  is  done,  as  with  steam,  by  blowing  through ;  but  to  prevent  any  loss 
of  ammonia  in  the  process,  the  air  which  is  expelled  is  passed  through 
water,  where  it  leaves  in  solution  any  ammoniacal  gas  which  may  accom- 
pany it.  The  same  vessel  of  water  being  constantly  used  for  this  purpose, 
there  will  gradually  be  formed  a  strong  solution  which  may  at  length  be 
employed  to  feed  the  boiler. 

It  is  the  statement  of  the  inventor,  that  any  steam-engine  may  be 
transformed  into  an  ammonia  engine  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  thirty  dol- 
lars per  horse-power.  For  machines  of  more  than  fifty-horse  power,  the 
proportional  expense  will  be  less.  The  inventor  further  states,  that  the 
cost  of  making  the  necessary  changes  will  be  largely  reimbursed  within 
the  first  year  by  the  saving  of  combustible.  Putting  the  expense  per 
horse-power  of  the  steam-engine  for  fuel  at  about  a  franc  a  day,  or  sev- 
enty-three dollars  a  year,  the  saving  which  he  proposes  to  effect,  which 
is  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  will  amount  to  forty-eight  dollars  per  horse- 
power, exceeding  by  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  the  cost  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  engine. 
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Mr.  Frot  is  not  the  only  inventor  who  has  occupied  himself  with  this 
application  of  ammonia.  In  1859  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  Paris,  by  an 
inventor  named  Delaporte,  for  an  engine  working  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  that  which  has  just  been  described. 

delaporte's  ammonia-engine. 

Other  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  similar  machines  in  America, 
and  perhaps  in  England,  but  it  is  not  known  how  far  they  have  been 
brought  into  use,  if,  indeed,  they  have  been  so  as  yet  at  all.  Fig.  8  repre- 
sents one  of  these  machines,  all  of  which  necessarily  resemble  each 
other  in  substance,  though  they  may  differ  in  details. 


Ffc.  8. 


Delaporte's  Ammonia-engine. 


A  is  the  boiler,  D  the  cylinder,  and  B  the  tube  communicating  between 
the  cylinder  and  the  boiler.   C  is  the  valve  box  and  x  the  slider  by  means 
of  which  the  gas  is  introduced  alternately  above  and  below  the  piston. 
Eis  the  eduction  pipe  and  F  the  condeuser  and  dissolver.   In  this 
machine,  the  condenser  and  dissolver  are  not  separate,  as  in  Mr.  Frot's. 
Thejrater  of  injection  is  introduced  by  a  pipe  and  rose  jet  at  the  top  of 
the  condenser  F.   The  solution  passes  from  F  into  H,  from  which  it  is 
withdrawn  by  the  piston  H,  passing  through  the  reservoir  k  and  the  tubes 
U  and  V'  by  which  it  is  returned  to  the  boiler.  As  its  return  is  opposed  by 
the  elasticity  of  the  gas  in  the  boiler,  it  must  be  forced  in,  and  a  small 
forcing  pump,  is  employed  for  this  purpose.   The  tube  V  is  surrounded 
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by  a  jacket  L.  The  water  which  has  been  deprived  by  heat  of  i 
ammonia  is  withdrawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  by  the  lower  tube, 
and  passes  into  the  jacket  L,  where  it  imparts  a  portion  of  its  heat  to  the 
solution  in  the  tube  V,  which  is  on  its  way  to  the  boiler.  It  is  then 
discharged  at  /  bya  connection,  mil  shown,  and  cai  i  'ieo1  ilnon-h  a  refrig- 
erator, which  is  also  not  shown,  after  which  it  is  conveyed  into  the  v 
T,  and  is  employed  for  injection  into  the  dissolver  F. 

There  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ammoniacal  engin 
is,  in  fact,  more  economical  in  itsoj>cration  than  most  forms  of  the  steam- 
engine.  But  the  principal  theoretic  ground  on  which  inventors  hav 
usually  endeavored  to  prove  that  it  ought  to  be  so  is  one  which  is1 
no  means  tenable*  This  ground  is,  that  the  latent  heat  taken  up  b 
ammonia  when  expelled  from  its  aqueous  solution  is  less  than  that 
steam.  As  what  we  have  denominated  the  economical  coefficient  of  an 
engine  driven  by  heat  is  entirely  independent  of  any  question  concern- 
ing the  latent  heiit  of  the  elastic  medium  employed,  Mich  reasoning; 
altogether  fallacious.  Hut  as  this  species  of  argument  is  continual! 
presenting  itself  anew,  not  merely  in  the  case  of  ammonia  but  in  thu 
of  a  variety  of  other  gaseous  or  volatile  substances,  it  may  not  be  iuai 
propriato  to  devote  a  few  words  to  an  examination  of  the  fallacy.  In 
point  of  fact  theor)  is  too  frequently  appealed  To  in  the  discussion  of 
economical  questions  connected  with  ibis  subject,  by  persons  whose 
reasonings  show  them  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  fundamental  truths 
of  thenno -dynamics, ami  unaware  that  they  are  contradict  jug  established 
principles  of  the  science  to  which  they  appeal.  Between  two  give 
machines  driven  by  heat,  and  performing  each  the  same  amount  of  worl 
in  the  same  time,  the  question  which,  if  cither,  is  the  more  economic: 
is  really  more  a  practical  than  a  theoretic  question,  and  one  whir 
must  be  settled  experimentally.  Theory  can  only  indicate  a  certait 
limit  beyond  which  economy  cannot  be  carried,  and  point  out  the  cot 
ditions  which  favor  the  attainment  of  this  limit.  These  are,  large  expan 
sion,  the  suppression  of  losses  by  radiation,  conduction,  leakage,  &<\, 
and  the  employment  of  regenerators,  lint  between  t  wo  machines  ii 
which  these  conditions  are  equally  observed,  and  in  w  hich  the  maximum 
and  minimum  temperatures  are  the  same,  theory  furnishes  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  there  will  be  any  economical  difference*  The  ques- 
tion is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  substitution  of  one  elastic  medium 
for  another,  heated  air,  the  vapor  of  ether  or  chloroform,  ornmmoniucii 
gas,  for  instance,  instead  of  steam:  while  the  limits  * »t"  temperature  ai 
the  same,  the  proportion  of  heat  converted  into  work,  and  the  propor 
tion  merely  transferred  from  the  furnace  to  the  condenser  without  coi 
tributing  anything  to  the  work  performed,  will  be  the  same  for  all. 
is  true  that  with  the  same  tlffireuvv  between  the  upper  and  lower  teu 
peratures,  there  will  be  a  theoretic  advantage  in  favor  of  the  mach'u; 
in  which  the  ahxohttv  temperatures  are  lowest,  but  practically  the  lowe 
limit  of  temperature  cannot  be  depressed  below  the  temperature  of  tl 
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natural  waters  which  furnish  the  means  of  refrigeration;  and  this  lower 
limit  is  equally  available  for  all  machines. 

It  cannot*  In  fact,  be  too  much  insisted  on,  that  the  largest  prospect 
of  improvement  in  regard  to  the  economy  of  engines  driven  by  heat  is 
in  the  direction  of  the  better  application  of  the  heat  of  the  furnace.  The 
principal  l*»ss  is  in  that  lar^e  amount  of  heat  which  merely  passes 
through  the  tines  of  the  chimney,  without  being  absorbed  by  the  elastic 
medium  at  all,  and  which  is,  of  course,  mere  waste. 

Many  inventors  of  engines  which  employ  substitutes  for  steam,  and 
among  them  the  inventor  of  the  ammoniacal  engine  in  the  Exposition, 
insist  very  much  on  the  difference  between  the  intent  heat*  <*f  different 
vapors,  as  affecting  t  he  economy  of  the  use  of  those  media  as  sources  nf 
power.  Latent  heat  is  treated  by  them  as  a  dead  weight  to  be  earned,  as  a 
simple  charge  upon  the  machine,  to  the  efficiency  of  which  it  contributes 
in  no  manner  whatever.  And  yet  nothing  can  be  more  true,  or  more 
easily  demonstrated,  than  that  the  proportion  of  heat  converted  into 
work  by  a  machine  working  between  two  given  limits  of  temperature, 
under  the  conditions  required  to  secure  the  largest  theoretic  economy,  is 
always  precisely  the  same  invariable  fraction  of  the  total  heat  received 
from  the  source,  no  matter  whether  this  heat  be  received  in  the  form  of 
latent  or  of  sensible  heat,  and  no  matter  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
elastic  medium  employed  to  operate  the  machine. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  feet,  earlier  in  this  report,  that  in  a  machine 
driven  by  heat  which  fulfils  the  conditions  of  the  highest  economy,  there 
are  four  stages  through  which  the  elastic  medium  successively  passes 
in  performing  one  elementary  portion  of  the  work  and  coming  back 
again  to  its  original  condition.  These  are,  first,  expansion  at  the  supe- 
rior temperature  maintained  uniform  by  constant  addition  of  heat  ; 
secondly,  expansion  with  depression  of  temperature,  in>  heat  being  added 
or  taken  away ;  thirdly,  compression  at  the  inferior  temperature  main- 
tained  uniform  by  eonstant  withdrawal  of  heat  ;  and  fourth,  compression 
with  elevation  of  temperature  without  addition  or  subtraction  of  heat, 
and  with  a  final  restoration  of  the  original  condition. 

If  we  suppose  the  heat  to  be  derived  from  an  indefinite  source  at  the 
superior  temperature,  denoted  by  A,  and  discharged,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
uot  converted  into  work,  into  an  indefinite  receiver  maintaining  con- 
stantly the  inferior  temperature  and  denoted  by  B,  then  any  engine 
tthatever.  whirl),  working  under  t lie  eomlitions  of  highest  economy,  per* 
forms  between  these  limits  an  amount  of  work,  W,  must  receive  from  A 
the  same  amount  of  heat,  H,  and  impart  to  B  the  same  amount  IF,  no 
matter  what  be  the  nature  of  the  elastic  medium  through  which  the 
work  is  done* 

For  if  this  be  not  true,  then  there  is  a  possibility  that,  of  two  machines 
which  we  will  call  C  and  D,  both  performing  the  satue  amount  of  work 
W  between  the  limits,  A  and  B,  of  temperature,  and  working  under 
conditions  of  the  highest  economy,  one  may  take  more  heat  from  A,  and 
transfer  of  course  more  heat  to  B  than  the  other,   1*1     to  m&Xaxro^ 
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take  from  A  the  amount  of  heat  X*  and  transfer  to  B  the  amount  X'. 
Let  D  in  like  manner  take  from  A  the  amount  Y,  and  yield  to  B  the 
amount  Y',  and  suppose  X  to  be  greater  than  Y.  X'  is  less  than  X  by 
the  amount  of  work  done;  and  Y'  is  less  than  Y  by  the  same  amount. 
That  is,  X — X'  =  W = Y — Y' ;  and  X— Y=X'— Y'. 

Now  as  the  machine  G  or  D,  receiving  heat  from  A  and  transferring 
it  to  B,  performs  the  work,  W,  it  is  only  necessary  to  reverse  the  actum 
of  this  machine,  or  to  drive  it  backward,  by  force,  in  order  to  restore  to 
A  the  heat  taken  from  it;  which  in  this  case  will  be  partly  taken  from 
B,  and  partly  supplied  by  the  conversion  into  heat  of  the  force  required 
to  drive  the  machine  backward.  This  force  will  of  course  be  that  repre- 
sented by  the  work  W.  For  simplicity,  let  it  be  supposed  X=2Y. 
Then  if  the  machine  G  be  driven  backward,  it  will  transfer  to  A  an 
amount  of  heat  equal  to  2Y  at  every  revolution;  and  to  do  this  it  wiD 
consume  an  amount  of  work  equal  to  W.  But  the  machine  D,  worked 
forwards,  will  furnish  this  same  amount  of  work  W,  while  taking  from 
A  only  the  amount  of  heat  represented  by  Y.  The  machine  0  worked 
backward  will  therefore  supply  heat  enough  to  work  two  machines  like 
D,  or  one  machine  like  D  of  double  power.  This  machine  of  doable 
power  may  then  itself  be  employed  to  drive  the  machine  G  backward; 
and  in  this  case  it  will  keep  up  the  supply  of  heat  necessary  to  sustain 
ittf  own  movement,  and  will  have  the  amount  of  work,  W,  constantly  to 
spare.  In  other  words,  we  shall  have  an  efficient  engine  without  any 
expenditure  of  any  kind  to  maintain  it ;  that  is  to  say,  a  perpetual  motion. 

Differences  of  latent  heat  and  differences  of  specific  heat  have  there- 
fore nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  relative  economy,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  different  elastic  media  as  substitutes  for  steam.  It  is  accord- 
ingly unnecessary  to  examine  the  correctness  of  the  statement  of  the 
inventor  of  the  engine  under  consideration,  on  which  he  strongly  insists 
as  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  must  be  economical,  viz.,  that  the  latent 
heat  of  ammonia  in  solution  is  only  120°  G,  contrasting  this  with  the 
latent  heat  of  steam  which  he  states  at  606°.5  C.1  If  it  were  true  that 
latent  heat  is  a  mere  dead  weight,  contributing  nothing  to  work,  then  it 
would  be  equally  true  that  the  economical  diftereuce  between  two  media 
would  amount  to  the  entire  difference  between  the  latent  heats  of  the 
two;  and  in  the  case  here  presented,  supposing  the  numbers  correct, 
it  would  be  enormously  more  in  favor  of  ammonia  than  the  inventor 
pretends  to  claim. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  true  that  the  largest  possible  proportion  oi 
the  heat  which  can  be  converted  into  work  in  the  use  of  any  medium 
whatever  is  expressed,  as  we  have  seen  that  it  is,  by  the  same  invaria- 
ble coefficient ;  and  if  this  coefficient  is  a  simple  function  of  the  extremes 

1  This  is  the  latent  beat  of  water  supposing  it  evaporated  at  zero.  As  the  evaporation  in 
the  steam-boiler  takes  place  in  fact  at  100°  C,  or  above,  the  latent  heat  will  not  exceed 
537°  C,  to  which,  in  computing  expenditure  of  heat  may  be  added  the  difference  between 
100°  C  and  the  temperature  of  the  feed  water.  If  the  boiler  is  fed  with  the  water  from 
the  condenser,  30°  or  35°  added  to  the  latent  heat  may  give  the  expenditure. 
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of  temperature  between  which  the  work  is  done,  then  it  follows  that  a 
great  latent  heat  is  an  advantage,  and  not  a  disadvantage,  in  practical 
tbenno-dynamics.  For  the  coefficient  gives  the  value  of  the  heat  which 
is  converted  into  work  in  the  form  of  a  determinate  fractional  part  of 
tlie  whole  heat  received  by  the  medium;  and  the  greater  this  whole  heat 
is  tlie  greater,  of  course,  must  be  the  fractional  part.   The  formula  is — 

W  being  the  work,  H  the  whole  heat  received,  T  the  superior  and  T' 
tlie  inferior  temperature  reckoned  from  the  absolute  zero. 

This  H  depends  on  two  things:  first,  the  capacity  of  the  medium  for 
heat  while  in  the  liquid  state  below  the  point  of  vaporization ;  and, 
secondly,  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapor.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  a 
condenser  which  can  be  maintained  at  the  low  temperature  of  60°  F. 
This  supposition  is  made  not  as  ordinarily  practicable,  but  as  a  possi- 
bility, in  order  to  found  a  calculation  upon  a  pretty  large  range  of 
temperature.  Let  us  now  consider  the  amount  of  work  which  could  be 
done  by  one  pound  of  water  evaporated  at  212°  F  and  condensed  at 
60°  F,  and  compare  it  with  the  amount  of  work  which  a  pound  of  ether 
would  do  between  the  same  temperatures.  We  have  for  water,  specific 
heat  and  density,  unity ;  boiling  point,  212° ;  and  latent  heat  of  vapor, 


966  units. 

Between  60°  and  212°  a  pound  of  water  absorbs   152  units. 

And  in  vaporization  at  212°   966  units. 


Total  heat  absorbed,  or  value  of  H=   1, 118  units. 


Hence,  W=l,118  ±^=251.7  units=195,224  foot-pouuds,  or  nearly 

100  tons  raised  one  foot. 

In  the  case  of  ether,  we  have — 

Specific  heat  of  liquid   0. 51 7 

S]iecific  heat  of  vapor   0. 481 

Boiling  point  under  atmospheric  pressure   95°  F. 

Latent  heat  of  vaporization   162. 8  units. 

Density  of  liquid   0.  716 

From  these  data  we  find  the  total  heat  absorbed  between  60°  and 
212°,  thus: 

Between  60°  and  95°,  35°  x  0.517   18.  095  units. 

In  vaporization  ;   162.8  units. 

Between  95°  and  212°   56.  277  units. 

Total  absorbed,  or  value  of  H  for  ether   239. 172  units. 


And  W=239.172  ^=54.1  units=41,415  foot-pounds,  or  hardly  21 
6*2° 

tons  raised  one  foot. 
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.  This  result  appears  paradoxical,  when  it  is  stated  thai  *he  pressure  «i 
ether  vapor  at  2129  exceeds  ,  six  and  a  half  atmoepheresyapd  that  it  con- 
tinues to  be  nearly  half  an  atmosphere  even  at  the.  )ow  temperate** 
assumed  for  the  condenser,  (60°,)  while  steam  at  212°  has  only  an  elastic 
force  equal  to  one  atmosphere,  and  at  60°  is  reduced  to  the  sixtieth  part 
of  an  atmosphere.  The  difficulty  disappears  wheat  it  is  considered  that 
it  is  not  pressure  only,  but  volume,  and  change  of  volume  daring  change 
of  temperature,  which  determines  the  work  which  can  be  done  by  heat 
operating  through  a  given  weight  of  any  medium.   At  212°  a  pound  ui 
ether  vapor  occupies  but  about  one  cubic  foot,  (O.WM  cubic  foot.)  wliil*? 
at  the  same  temperature  a  pound  of  steam  fills  a  Inilk  of  2&36  Bubic  feet. 
At  60°  the  ethereal  vapor  will  be  dilated  hi  a  bulk  of  only  HM  cubic  t>  *  t, 
while  the  steam  will  have  expanded  to  1,200  oubte  feet*  Suppose  tm 
pound  of  each  of  these  vapors  to  occupy  n  cylindrical  space  which  it  is 
capable  of  filling  to  a  depth  of  one  foot,  the  miss-section  in  the  case  of 
steam  would  be  26.36  square  feet,  and  in  the  ease  of  ether  vupor  0.9952 
square  foot.  If,  then,  these  vapors  are  f urt be r  supposed  r  <>  1  k>  em  i  fi  n e<I 
in  these  cylindrical  cavities  by  movable  pistons,  the  absolute  pressure 
exerted  by  them  severally  upon  these  pistons  will  be — 
For  steam,  26.36  sq.  ftxl  atm.s26J36x211^s    ibsT  = r>7fls.S48  \us. 
For  ether =0.9982  sq.  fL  x  6.5  atm.=(K99te  x  6.5  x  2110.8=13093.150  lbs. 

Thus,  the  absolute  pressure  which  measures  the  possibility  of  doing 
work  is  four  times  as  great  in  the  case  of  the  pouud  of  ftttato  as  in  that 
of  the  pound  of  ethpr.  And  in  expanding  between  the  limits,  i>l  :P  un*l 
60°,  the  pound  of  steam  enlarges  its  bulk  forty-six  times,  while  the  expan- 
sion of  the  ether  is  not  equal  to  eleven.  On  both  these  accounts  water 
will  have  the  advantage  of  ether  as  a  liquid  to  be  used  in  elastic  vapor 
engines. 

Bat  as  in  practice  expansion  is  carried  only  to  a  limited  extent,  it  may 
be  more  satisfactory  if  we  test  the  effects  of  the  two  vapors  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  each  increases  its  bulk  by  expansion  to  the  same  proportional 
extent,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  two.  Ether  vaporized  at 
the  temperature  of  212°,  and  expanded  with  falling  temperature  to 
double  its  bulk,  will  have  a  resulting  pressure  of  very  nearly  three 
atmospheres.  If  we  suppose  the  work  done  in  the  meantime  to  be 
equivalent  to  that  which  the  mean  of  the  initial  and  final  pressures,  con- 
tinued constant  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  would 
be  capable  of  doing,  the  work  of  expansion  will  be-*- 


0.9952  x  4.75  x  2116.8=: 10, 006  foot-pounds,  nearly. 


To  which  add  work  of  enlargement  by  vapori- 
zation    


13, 693  foot-pounds,  nearly. 


Total  work,  ether  vapor  at  212°  to 
twice  its  volume  


23, 699  foot-pounds,  nearly. 


In  the  case  of  steam,  expansion  to  twice  the  volume  will  reduce  the 
pressure  to  990  pounds  per  square  foot ;  and  if  we  take,  as  before,  the 
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mean  of  the  initial  and  final  pressures,  it  will  give  us  an  equivalent 
constant  preesnre  of  1,553  pounds*  The  work  done  by  the  pound  of 
steam  during  expansion  will  then  be — 

26,36  x  1,553=40, 937  foot-pounds,  nearly. 
And  that  done  during  vaporization  =55, 799  foot-pounds,  nearly. 

Total  work,  steam  at  212°  to  twice  its 
volume  *   96,  736  foot  pounds,  nearly. 

Where  the  same  ratio  nearly  is  manifest  as  before,  steam  performing 
more  than  four  times  the  work  of  ether  vapor. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  work  actually  done  during  expansion  is 
not  80  great  as  the  computation,  founded  on  the  assumption  of  a  constant 
pressure  equal  to  the  arithmetical  mean  between  the  initial  and  final 
prw&ures,  makes  it ;  but  the  error  of  the  result  falls  in  the  same  diree* 
tioninboth  eases,  and,  for  the  purpose  at  present  in  view,  is  not  impor- 
tant in  either. 

The  conclusion  we  arrive  at  is,  that  steam,  as  a  vehicle  for  heat  hi 
machines,  is  preferable  to  ether  vupor,  and  generally  to  the  vapor  of  any 
liquid  which  absorbs  in  evaporation  a  less  amount  of  latent  heat  than 
**miu  si>  for  as  the  physical  properties  and  relations  of  the  vapors 
themselves  are  concerned.   And  it  is  obvious  in  this  comparison  that, 
other  considerations  apart,  the  smaller  weight  and  still  smaller  bulk  of 
liquid  which  it  is  necessary  to  use  in  order  to  secure  a  determinate 
,ur>oaut  of  work  when  water  is  employed,  will  always  be  a  sensible 
V  antage  on  the  side  of  steam.    On  the  other  hand,  the  waste  of  heat 
lf|  liinmees.  against  which  remedies  are  always  nunc  difficult  ofapplica 
h°U  in  proportion  as  temperatures  are  higher,  will  probably  be  less  with 
ft«  mare  volatile  liquids  than  with  water,  so  that  an  ammonia  engine 
,U**S  very  possibly,  or  even  probably,  be  an  economical  and  a  useful  one; 
•>l*t  this  will  not  be  because  the  latent  heat  of  the  gas,  as  lilierated  from 
fhfc  solution,  is  less  thau  that  due  to  its  evaporation  from  the  liquefied 
*tate — fifty  WO  unite — but  because  it  is  not  so. 

The  ammonia  engine,  employing  the  aqua  ammonia  of  commerce, 
vorfcs  between  the  extreme  temperatures  ot  230°  F  and,  say,  100°  F,  and 
to  capable  of  utilizing  a  fraction  of  the  heat  received,  represented  by  the 
Mlerence  of  these  tempera  ttires= 130°  divided  by  400° +230° =690°, 
being  the  temperature  at  the  upper  limit  reckoned  from  the  absolute 
wm.  This  fraction  is  0.188,  or  nearly  nineteen  per  cent 
A  steam-engine  working  between  300°  F  and  120°  F  {in  the  condenser) 

would,  theoretically,  be  able  to  utilize  ^^^=—=0.2474,  or 

nearly  a  quarter  uf  the  heat,  lint  it'  discharged  alter  dilating  to  f'nur 
times  its  original  hulk  it  will  produce  only  half  the  useful  effect  above 
"imputed;  that  is  to  say,  something  over  twelve  and  nearly  twelve  and 
a  hnlf  per  cent, 

Niifhet  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  engines  will  probably  produce ^ 
01  A 
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iii  actual  practice,  tbe  amount  of  useful  effect  here  credited  to  them. 
The  steam -engine  may  give  ten  per  cent,  and  the  ammonia  engine  twelve. 
But  it  is  not  here  that  we  shall  find  the  source  of  the  practical  economy 
realized,  if  it  has  been  realized,  in  the  substitution  of  ammonia  for  steam. 
This  economy  probably  results  mainly  from  the  practicability  of  main- 
taining the  pressure  in  the  boiler  with  a  less  intense  furnace  heat ;  and 
the  gain  is  not  in  the  diminished  heat  required  to  produce  a  given  work, 
but  in  the  diminished  waste  in  that  portion  of  the  heat  which  does  not 
enter  the  boiler  or  contribute  to  the  work  at  all. 

1V.—ROTARY  STEAM-EXGDsES. 

No  effort  has  more  persistently  occupied  the  ingenuity  of  inventors 
than  the  attempt  to  produce  rotary  motion  by  the  direct  action  of  steam. 
The  varieties  of  rotary  engine  already  produced  are  almost  infinite  in 
number,  and  every  year  brings  new  competitors  of  the  same  class  for  the 
approbation  of  the  industrial  world. 

The  only  advantages,  however,  which  can  be  claimed  for  a  rotary  over 
a  reciprocating  engine  are  a  greater  compactness  of  form  and  a  possibly 
superior  simplicity  of  construction.  If  in  this  last  particular  any  pro- 
posed rotary  fails,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  it  will  never  come  into 
general  favor.  Compactness  of  form  is  desirable  in  the  engines  employed 
for  purposes  of  locomotion,  whether  upon  land  or  water;  but  in  most 
other  situations  compactness  is  an  advantage  of  secondary  importance. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that,  as  yet,  no  rotary  engine  has  been  con- 
structed possessing  anything  approaching  to  the  power  necessary  for 
ocean  or  even  for  river  navigation ;  and  hence  that  invention  in  this 
direction  has,  as  yet,  accomplished  nothing  of  what  is  most  desirable, 
and  what  may  be  said  to  be  really  needed. 

The  principal  reason  of  the  imperfect  success  which  has  attended  this 
description  of  effort  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  great  difficulty  of 
securing  a  satisfactory  packing  of  the  piston  without  excessive  friction, 
or  one  which  should  continue  to  perforin  well  ]>ermanently.  A  similar 
difficulty  exists  in  regard  to  the  fixed  (or  occasionally  movable)  fulcrum, 
against  which  the  steam  must  react  in  order  to  move  the  piston.  On  this 
account  there  is  scarcely  a  single  rotary  engine  in  existence  in  which 
there  is  not  great  loss  of  effective  pressure  in  consequence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  steam  behind  the  piston,  and  not  one  which  could  bear  enlarge- 
ment to  the  dimensions  required  to  propel  an  ocean  steamer  without 
such  loss  on  this  account  as  to  make  it  economically  unavailable. 

THE  BEHREXS  ROTARY  EXGIXE. 

The  Exposition  has  presented  several  forms  of  rotary  engine  which 
seem  to  bo  superior  to  most  of  their  clsuss.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable 
is  an  American  invention,  patented  in  this  country  in  1806,  and  subse- 
quently in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium.  The  construction  of 
this  engine  can  hardly  be  explained  without  reference  to  figures.  Its 
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geoieral  external  appearance  is  represented  in  the  perspective  view 
annexed,  Fig.  9,  and  its  interior  is  shown  in  section  in  the  several  fig 
nr< ss,  10,  11,  12,  and  13, 


Fig,  9. 


Jlehren'K  Rotary  Engine. 

It  will  l»c  seen  that  there  are  in  the  same  solid  easting  two  cylindrical 
cities  which  overlap  each  other*  In  the  centre  of  each  cylinder  is  a 
solid  cylindrical  core,  Between  each  of  these  cores  and  the  surface  of 
Hie  mi-responding  eyliinler  is  ;*  piston  <>|  peculiar  shape,  l>eiit-  part  of  a 
*>lid  ring,  filling  np  the  intei  mediate  space  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  fitting 
hutli  to  the  cylinder  internally  and  to  t  he  core.  These  pistons  are  firmly 
attached  to  axes,  which  appear  in  section  at  C  and  O  in  the  figures. 
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The  manner  of  attachment  is  shown  in  the  perspective  view  of  one  of 

the  pistons  with  its  axis  in  Fig.  10. 
The  axes  are  connected  externally 
to  the  cylinders  by  equal  gear- 
wheels, so  that  they  move  simul- 
taneously and  with  equal  veloci- 
ties. The  two  centres  of  motion, 
and  C,  are  distant  from  each 
other  about  two-thirds  of  the  com- 
mon diameter  of  the  cylinders ;  and  the  cores  c  and  which  in  their 
entire  dimensions  would  be  too  large  to  allow  the  pistons  to  revolve,  are 
reduced  on  the  inner  sides  to  a  proj>er  curvature  to  tit  the  piston  exactly 
as  it  passes.  Steam  is  introduced  through  the  tube  B  and  discharged 
through  I).  In  Fig.  11  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pressure  will  be  on  the 
concave  face  of  E\  produc- 
ing motion  in  that  piston, 
while  it  will  be  directed  to 
the  centre  of  motion  of  E, 
which  will  therefore  form 
the  resisting  fulcrum.  The 
opposite  state  of  things  is 
shown  in  Fig.  12,  in  which 
E  receives  the  propelling 
force,  and  E'  presents  the 
resistance. 

The  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion of  this  engine  highly 
recommends  it.  Its  large 
surfaces  of  contact,  cylindri- 
cal in  form,  and  therefore 

Fifr.  12.  easily  adapted  to  each  other, 

render  it  little  liable  to  loss 
of  ]>ower  by  leakage,  and 
make  special  artifices  of  pack- 
ing unnecessary.  It  is  obvi- 
ously as  well  adapted  to  water 
or  heated  air  as  a  motive 
power  as  to  steam.  If  re. 
versed  in  direction  and  driven 
by  another  motor  it  forms  a 
most  efficient  pump.  It  can 
l>e  used  with  steam  expan- 
sively. It  has  no  dead  point, 
bnt  will  start  equally  well  in 
any  position. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
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be  observed  that  it  requires  a  larger  amount  of  steam  per  revolution  to 
drive  it  than  engines  of  its  class  generally  having  the  same  cross-sec- 
tion of  piston  and  the  same  diameter  of  cylinder.   It  will  be  seen, 
indeed,  that,  in  order  to  bring  the  piston  E  from  its  position  in  Fig.  10 
to  its  position  in  Fig.  11 — that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  effect  a  half  revolu- 
tion— the  entire  space  marked  a  must  be  filled  with  steam,  and  also 
the  cavity  M  N  between  the  piston  and  the  core.   But  if  a  line  be 
drawn  joining  p  8  it  will  be  a  diameter  of  the  cylinder.   Hence,  it  is 
evident  that  considerably  more  than  half  the  ring  in  which  the  piston 
moves  has  to  be  filled  with  steam  every  half  revolution. 

By  assuming  a  position  of  Fig.  13. 

the  two  pistons  such  as  it  is 
just  as  B  is  about  to  cease 
being  the  propeller  and  E' 
is  on  the  point  of  becoming 
such,  which  is  represented 
in  Fig.  13,  the  amount  of 
space  which  has  to  be  use- 
lessly filled  with  steam  may 
be  shown  distinctly  enclosed 
by  itself,  as  it  occupies  the 
closed  cavity  M  N  r  «.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  find  the  pro- 
portion which  the  capacity 
of  this  space  bears  to  the 
total  supply  of  steam  during 

the  half  revolution.   The  curved  face  of  the  piston  is  practically  cylin- 
drical, and  its  radius  may  be  taken  to  be  equal,  as  it  is  nearly,  to 
that  of  the  core.   Then  taking  the  dimensions  of  the  machine  exposed, 
in  which  the  interior  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  sixteen  inches  and 
that  of  the  core  eight  inches,  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  rotation 
being  eleven  inches,  we  shall  find  by  computation  that  fully  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  steam  admitted  is  productive  of  no  effect.   This  is  a  disadvan- 
I    tage,  but  the  other  merits  of  the  engine  are  such  that  it  is  probably 
destined  to  come  into  extensive  use. 

PILLNER  &  HILL'S  ROTARY  ENGINE. 

Another  rotary  engine  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Pillner  &  Hill,  of 
Newport,  England,  which  in  external  appearance  presents  some  resem- 
blance to  the  one  just  described.  Like  that  it  has  two  cylindrical  cham- 
bers in  the  same  casting,  and  two  systems  of  rotary  pistons.  The 
rotating  parts,  however,  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  14,  herewith  given, 
essentially  differ  from  those  of  the  Behrens  engine,  being  in  the  form  of 
two  deeply  indented  gear  wheels  working  into  each  other.  These  wheels 
by  the  close  contact  of  their  cogs  prevent  the  passage  of  steam  between 
ten,  and  they  are  adapted  steam-tight  to  the  interior  of  their  cylinders 
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by  metallic  packing  in  the  tips  of  their  teeth.  Practically  it  is  found  to 
sufficient  to  pack  two  teeth  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other  in 

Fig.  14. 


Pillner  &  Hill's  Rotary  Engine. 

wheel.  It  is  of  course  necessary  that  the  wheels,  at  their  plane  extrem- 
ities, should  be  in  close  contact  with  the  interior  walls  of  the  cylinder ; 
and  in  order  to  effect  this,  one  of  the  cylinder  heads  is  made  adjustable, 
and  may  from  time  to  time,  if  the  moving  parts  by  friction  should  work 
Fig.  ir>.  loose,  be  brought  up  by  a  screw  acting  upon  a  wedge- 
shaped  plate,  as  shown  in  Fig.lo.  Another  mode  of 
accomplishing  the  same  object  is  by  affixing  plates  to 
the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  wheels,  which  plates  are 
V  pressed  outward  by  springs — that  is  to  say,  by  a  kind 
n  of  metallic  packing. 

The  manner  in  which  the  steam  acts  to  produce  motion 
in  this  machine  will  be  understood  from  an  inspection  of 
the  figure.   The  induction  pipe  is  at  d,  and  the  discharge 
takes  place  at  e.    The  steam  enters  the  cylinder  imme- 
diately under  the  centre  of  the  system  and  presses  on 
the  teeth  of  both  wheels  in  opposite  directions.    At  the 
i  point  where  the  teeth  are  interlocked,  however,  the 
surface  pressed  is  practically  equal  to  but  a  single  tooth, 
while  the  contrary  pressures  are  exerted  upon  two.  The 
wheels  therefore  rotate  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows 
with  a  force  equivalent  to  the  balance  of  pressure — 
that  is,  to  the  total  pressure  on  a  single  tooth. 
The  efficacy  of  this  engine  depends  very  much  upon 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  teeth  of  the  gear  wheels  lit  each  other,  and 
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upon  the  preservation  of  this  close  contact  throughout  the  movement. 
It  is  affirmed  that  this  object  is  completely  secured,  and  that  the  effect 
of  wear  is  to  improve  rather  than  to  injure  the  performance  of  the 
machine.  It  is  further  affirmed  that  steam  may  be  used  in  tliis  engine 
expansively. 

In  the  model  exhibited,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinders  is  20  inches,  the 
depth  of  the  teeth  nearly  four  inches,  and  the  length  30  inches.  The 
aggregate  calculated  horse-power,  under  a  pressure  of  40  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  and  with  200  revolutions  per  minute,  is  nearly  140.  This 
very  greatly  exceeds  the  power  of  any  rotary  engine  heretofore  con- 
structed. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  this  engine  is  capable  of  being  used  as  a 
water  engine,  or  as  a  pump  for  liquids.  And  here  the  remark  may  prop- 
erly be  added  that,  although  the  invention  is  claimed  asoriginal  by  Messrs. 
Pillner  and  Hill,  it  was  patented  in  this  country  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  by  Asahel  Hubbard,  of  Vermont,  as  a  water  pump,  and  was  manu- 
factured on  a  large  scale  for  that  purpose  at  the  works  of  the  American 
Hydraulic  Company,  at  Windsor.  The  principle  was  also  embodied  in  a 
rotary  fire  engine,  manufactured  by  the  same  company,  which  enjoyed 
an  extensive  popularity.  Many  of  these  engines,  constructed  in  the  com- 
pany's works  at  Windsor,  were  sold  and  used  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States  earlier  than  the  year  1836.  The  pump  is  yet  in  use  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  for  domestic  purposes,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  manufacture  is  still  continued.1 

Messrs.  Pillner  and  Hill  have  improved  the  packing  of  the  machine, 
bat  in  principle  they  have  made  no  change  whatever. 

THOMPSON'S  ROTARY  ENGINE. 

A  third  form  of  rotary  engine,  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Thompson,  of 
Edinburgh,  appeared  to  embody  in  its  construction  a  greater  degree  of 
ingenuity  and  originality  than  has  been  shown  In  any  invention  of  its 
class  heretofore  produced.  It  is  called  by  the  inventor  a  differential 
engine,  for  a  reason  which  will  appear  when  its  operation  is  under- 
stood. This  engine  is  represented  in  the  figures  which  follow.  Fig.  16 
is  a  section  through  the  cylinder  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  It  will 
be  seen  by  comparing  these  figures  that  there  are  two  pairs  of  pis- 
tons, each  pair  being  attached  to  a  core  which  occupies  but  half  the 

1  General  Mono,  in  a  passage  in  his  treatise,  **  Des  Machines  et  Appareils  destines  a  l'el6- 
Tmtkm  des  Eaux,"  encountered  since  the  statement  in  the  text  was  written,  describes  this  iden- 
tical pomp,  and  furnishes  a  figure  of  it,  which  essentially  resembles  the  engine  of  Messrs.  Pill- 
dst  and  Hill,  and  concludes  with  the  remark :  "  This  arrangement,  early  known,  has  been 
produced  in  our  days  as  new.  (See  the  collection  of  Grollier  de  Serviere,  Lyons,  1719.") 
The  correspondent  of  the  London  44  Engineering,"  at  the  Exposition,  also  remarks  of  it, 
"Tfcflaie  nothing  new  in  this  contrivance,  which  is  a  reproduction  of  Murdoch's  rotatory 

tvftMOf  the  last  century,  and  it  in  its  turn  is  a  copy  of  the  Machina  Pupperheimana,  fig- 
"■robl  Leapold's  Theatrum  Mackinnmm,  published  in  17*27.**  Thus  it  appears 
tean  nor  the  British  invention  can  claim  the  merit  of  originality. 
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approach  of  the  pistons.  This  having  been  ascertained,  it  is  important 
that  the  pistons  themselves  should  receive  such  form  and  dimensions  ai 
to  cause  them,  at  the  moment  of  nearest  approach,  to  come  into  absolute 
contact,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  dead  or  useless  space  for  the 
waste  of  steam.  It  is  this  consideration  which  has  caused  the  piston 
in  this  engine  to  be  constructed  as  shown  in  the  figures,  in  the  form  of 
sectors.  But  as  the  ways  for  the  entrance  and  discharge  of  steam  have 
to  be  placed  at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other,  for  a  reason  which 
will  presently  appear,  it  is  necessary  that  the  piston  should  not  be  in 
full  contact  with  the  cylinder  except  in  the  middle  point  of  its  bulk, 
where  contact  is  secured,  as  shown  in  the  figures,  by  a  metallic  packing. 

The  point  of  nearest  approach  will  be  that  at  which  the  velocities  of 
the  two  pistons  become  equal;  for  as  they  approach  while  the  following 
piston  moves  fastest,  they  must  begin  to  separate  so  soon  as  the  leading 
piston  begins  to  gain.  It  may  be  said  to  be  self-evident,  and  at  any  rate 
it  is  easily  proved,  that  when  the  velocities  become  equal,  the  radii 
which  are  for  the  moment  engaged  in  the  gear-wheels  on  the  side  of  the 
working  shaft  must  be  equal  to  each  other;  and  also  that  those  engaged 
at  the  same  time  on  the  side  of  the  piston  shafts  must  be  equal  to  each 
other.  The  first  of  these  conditions  requires  that  the  major  axes  of  the 
ellipses  on  the  working  shaft  should  be  at  that  moment  inclined  45°  to 
the  line  connecting  the  centres  of  motion  of  the  parallel  shafts.  The 


angle  simultaneously  made  by  the  major  axes  of  the  ellipses  on  the  piston 
shaft,  will  be  the  limit  of  nearest  approach  of  the  pistons. 


Fig.  J9, 


End  view  of  Thompson's  Rotary  Engine. 


Thompson's  rotary  steam-engine. 
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If  we  suppose  the  engine  to  be  in  the  position  represented  in  Fig.  19, 
and  call  the  piston-wheel  which  is  presented  horizontally,  A;  the  wheel 
into  which  it  works,  B ;  the  remoter  wheel  on  the  same  shaft,  0 ;  and 
the  remoter  piston-wheel,  D ;  then,  according  to  what  has  just  been  stated, 
B  and  C  must  advance  45°  to  bring  the  pistons  to  the  position  of  nearest 
approach.  The  proof  of  this  is  as  follows: 

The  relative  angular  velocity  of  wheels  gearing  into  each  other  is 
inversely  as  their  radii  drawn  to  the  point  of  contact.  If  these  radii 
are  represented  for  the  several  wheels,  in  the  order  in  which  they  have 
been  named  above,  by  the  letters  B>i  R2  R3  R4,  and  if  the  angular  velocity 
of  A  at  any  moment  be  represented  by  <py  that  of  B  or  of  0,  which  is  the 
same,  by  «,  and  that  of  D  by  a*,  then  we  shall  have 

B-2 :  Ri ;  and  «  :  m :  :  R4 :  R3. 

Whence  «  =  ^  "     and  <*>  =  g1  j*y 

R2        R3  R2  R4 

And  since  <p  and  w  must  be  equal  at  the  moment  of  nearest  approach, 

we  have  at  that  moment 

Ri  R3  =  R2  R4. 

Now  if  the  nuyor  and  minor  axes  of  the  wheels  be  represented  by  a 
and  J,  it  is  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  figure  that  the  distance 
between  the  centres  of  motion  of  either  of  the  pairs  of  wheels  which 
#ear  into  each  other,  must  always  be  equal  to  a  +  6,  and  therefore  that 
Ri  +  R2  =  R3  +  R4  =  a  +  b. 
If  in  this  equation  we  substitute  the  value  of  Rt  from  the  preceding, 
W'e  shall  deduce  as  a  consequence,  R2  =  R3;  that  is  to  say,  the  engaged 
r^dii  of  the  wheels  on  the  working  shaft  are  equal  when  the  pistons  are 
at  the  point  of  nearest  approach. 

If  two  equal  and  similar  ellipses  be  superposed  with  their  major  axes 
a*i  right  angles,  the  points  of  intersection  of  their  circumferences  will 
***ark  the  position  of  equal  radii;  and  this  position  must  necessarily 
bisect  the  right  angle. 

When  the  semi-axes  a  and  b  are  given,  we  may  calculate  the  angle 
made  by  Ri  and  R4  with  the  major  axes  of  their  ellipses,  at  the  same 
foment  of  nearest  approach.  The  general  expression  for  the  square  of 
the  radius  of  an  ellipse,  is 

R2         a2  V 
a2 — e*co82<p} 

in  which  e  represents  the  eccentricity,  and  <p  is  the  angle  made  by  the 
radius  with  the  major  axis  a. 

By  measurements  made  upon  a  wooden  model  of  this  engine  plaeed 
hy  the  side  of  the  engine  itself  which  was  in  operation  in  the  expo- 
sition building,  the  minor  axis  of  the  ellipses  appeared  to  be  to  the 
major  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  three.  By  substituting  these  numbers  for 
b  and  a  in  the> foregoing  formula,  and  putting  <p  =  45°  we  shall  find  th< 
values  of  R*  and  Rj  to  be  2.38  nearly.  Then  as  1^  +  It,  =  a  +  « 
3  +  2  =  5,  we  deduce  Ri  =  2.62. 
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The  general  equation  transformed  gives 

cosV — wir1 

And  by  substituting  the  value  found  for  Ex  in  the  place  of  Rx  and 
for  a  and  b  their  values  as  before,  we  shall  And  the  value  of  <p  to  be 
almost  exactly  30°. 

As  this  angle  is  reckoned  from  the  position  represented  in  Fig.  16, 
which  is  the  position  of  maximum  relative  velocity  of  the  pistons,  it 
represents  but  half  the  angular  movement  of  the  wheel  A,  or  of  its  cor- 
responding pistons,  since  leaving  the  last  preceding  point  of  equal  velo- 
city. The  total  movement  of  A  therefore  between  two  such  successive 
points,  during  the  period  in  which  its  major  axis  passes  the  horizontal  is 
60°.  The  relative  movement  of  D  during  the  same  time,  or  its  total 
gain  on  A,  amounts  to  120°. 

From  these  computations  it  results  that  the  pistons  should  fill  60°, 
each,  of  the  space  in  the  cylinder,  and  that  the  vacant  space  between 
them,  when  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  17,  should  be  also  60°.  The 
larger  the  disparity  between  the  semi-axes  the  larger  will  be  this  vacant 
space,  and  the  smaller  will  be  the  pistons. 

If  we  consider  the  expenditure  of  steam  necessary  to  drive  this  engine, 
we  shall  observe  that  each  of  these  spaces  of  60°  has  to  be  filled  four 
times  during  each  complete  revolution  of  the  working  shaft;  that  is  to 
say,  eight  sectors  of  the  cylinder,  having  each  60°  of  arc,  must  be  filled 
in  the  same  time;  the  whole  amounting  to  one  and  one-third  times  the 
capacity  of  the  cylinder. 

Each  piston  is  propelled  in  the  direction  of  progress  through  two- 
thirds  only  of  the  revolution.  If  during  the  remaining  third  it  were 
unacted  upon  either  way,  this  engine,  considering  the  effect  of  a  single 
piston  only,  would  be  only  two-thirds  as  effective,  with  the  same  pressure 
and  the  same  number  of  revolutions,  as  one  exposing  the  same  piston 
surface,  and  constructed  on  the  plan  of  Pillner  and  Hill.  But  during 
the  remaining  third  it  is  urged  in  the  opposite  direction  with  the  full 
force  of  the  steam.  This  negative  effect  must  be  subtracted  from  the 
positive,  so  that  in  truth  the  efficacy  of  the  engiue  is  reduced  to  one- 
third  instead  of  two.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  two  pistons  working 
simultaneously,  so  that,  as  compared  with  a  Pillner  and  Hill,  of  similar 
piston  surface,  its  performance  is  as  two  to  three.  The  expenditure  of 
steam  being,  however,  one-third  greater,  it  is  economically  but  one-half 
as  efficient.  It  is  recommended  nevertheless  by  its  great  compactness, 
which  adapts  it  to  operations  in  which  economy  of  space  is  important; 
and  it  is  stated  by  the  inventor  to  be  already  in  use  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  in  driving  machinery,  working  steam-cranes  on  shipboard  and 
hoisting  heavy  weights. 

The  figures  show  the  manner  of  admission  and  discharge  of  steam 
sufficiently  well  to  require  no  extended  explanation.  There  are  two 
openings  at  the  top,  and  two  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  of  wliich 
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the  distance  from  centre  to  centre  should  be  exactly  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  piston.   Through  one  of  these  the  steam  enters,  while  it  is  dis- 
charged through  the  other,  as  shown  by  the  arrows.   A  cylindrical  valve, 
acting  as  a  kind  of  two-way  cock,  shown  in  cross-section  in  Fig.  16,  gives 
direction  to  the  entering  and  escaping  steam.   This  is  controlled  by 
a  crank,  shown  in  Fig.  19.   In  the  cross-section  of  this  valve,  Fig.  16, 
is  shown  its  position  when  the  steam  is  shut  off.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  engine  will  rotate  in  either  direction  indifferently,  and  that  it  admits 
of  reversal  with  extreme  simplicity*  It  has,  however,  four  dead  points 
in  every  revolution,  and  requires  a  fly-wheel  of  considerable  weight. 
Like  most  rotaries,  it  can  be  used  as  a  water-engine  or  as  a  pump. 

THE  SCHEUTZ  ROTARY  ENGINE. 

Mr.  Edward  Scheutz,  of  Stockholm,  exhibits  a  design  of  a  rotary  engine, 
of  which  an  idea  may  be  gathered  from  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  20) 
which  is  a  section  through  the  cylinder  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  The 
cylinder  itself  is  contracted  on  two  sides  diametrically  opposite  to  each 
other,  while  the  rotating  body,  a,  whieh  carries  the  pistons,  preserves 
its  circular  form.  The  pistons  are  fixed  in  sockets  in  which  they  slide 
freely,  being  kept  in  contact  with  the  cylinder  by  springs  placed  behind 
them.  In  passing  the  contracted  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  they  are 
pressed  down  completely  into  their  sockets,  and  in  the  wider  portions 
they  project.  There  are  fixed  also,  in  the  cylinder  itself,  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  reduced  diameter,  sliding  plates,  g  and  h,  which  are  pressed 
inward  against  the  revolving  body  by  springs,  so  as  to  maintain  there 
always  a  steam-tight  contact.  The  steam  enters  at  A,  passing  first  into 
a  box  C,  in  which  is  an  oscillating  valve  of  distribution  o,  employed 
when  steam  is  worked  expansively,  and  controlled  by  a  crank  indicated 
by  dotted  lines  at  p.  This  crank  is  operated  by  an  eccentric  on  the 
working  shaft,  shown  by  the  dotted  circle  at  g,  the  connecting  rod  being 
indicated  by  the  dotted  line  p  q.  When  steam  is  used  without  expan- 
sion, this  crank  may  be  thrown  out  of  connection,  the  oscillating  valve 
being  placed  in  position  to  allow  the  steam  to  pass  freely  from  C  into  d; 
after  which  it  is  conducted  by  passages,  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
section,  to  the  induction  openings  in  the  cylinder  at  i  and  k.  The  exhaust 
steam  leaves  the  cylinder  at  I  and  m  and  is  conducted  to  i,  where  it 
escapes  into  the  eduction  pipe  B.  The  spaces  d  and  e  are  openings  in 
a  slide  valve,  of  which  the  cross-section  is  shown,  which  is  moved  by  a 
lever  externally  to  the  machine,  and  enables  the  attendant  to  stop  or 
reverse  the  motion.  By  means  of  this  slide  the  steam  may  be  shut  off, 
or  so  directed  that  I  and  m  may  communicate  with  A,  and  i  and  k  with  B. 

There  is  one  other  peculiarity  which  remains  to  be  noticed,  and  it  is 
the  only  one  (except  the  oscillating  valve  a,  which  is  unimportant)  in 
which  this  engine  differs  essentially  from  a  multitude  of  its  class.  The 
openings  for  the  introduction  of  steam  into  the  cylinder,  and  those  for 
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its  discharge,  are  double*  The  principal  opentngft  i  ft  I  and  m,  arenear- 
the  diameter  of  gri'jit^st  contraction;  but  these  are  i<oiuiectad  with* 
Others,  t*  and     v  and  tf,  which  communicate  with  the  cylinder  at  points* 

Tig.  til*. 


;! 


Rotary  Steam-engine  of  £.  Scheutz. 

where  the  contraction  begins.  The  advantage  of  this  is,  that  when- 
ever a  piston,  as  s,  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  and  therefore 
nnder  a  full  press  of  steam  on  the  side  towards  t?,  passes  the  point  u  in 
its  progress,  the  space  both  behind  and  before  it  in  the  cylinder  commu- 
nicates equally  with  the  eduction  pipe,  and  the  pressure  is  relieved.  In 
passing  further  on,  therefore,  from  a  to  h,  the  piston  is  pressed  into  its 
socket  with  the  minimum  of  frictional  resistance.  The  same  conditions 
exist  as  the  piston  returns  to  its  salient  position  after  passing  h.  This 
advantage  is  not  gained  at  any  expense  of  motive  power,  there  being 
four  pistons  90°  distant  from  each  other,  while  the  distance  from  v  to  u 
does  not  exceed  90°.  It  also  follows  from  this  construction  that  there 
is  no  dead  point,  nor  is  there  any  dead  space. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  engine  has  the  fault 
which  has  been  fatal  to  so  many  of  its  kind,  of  requiring  large  motion 
of  important  parts  within  the  cylinder  ;  by  which  these  parts,  almost 
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invariably,  work  loose.  In  small  models,  the  advance  and  recoil  of  the 
pistons  may  not  be  attended  with  serious  evil,  but  the  same  can  hardly 
be  true  when  these  pistons  are  required  to  be  very  large. 

It  will  be  further  obvious  that  the  width  of  the  ring,  in  the  direction 
of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  into  which  the  steam  is  admitted,  can- 
not conveniently  be  made  so  great,  in  proportion,  as  other  forms  of 
rotary  engines  allow.  It  must  nevertheless  be  confessed  that  there  is 
ingenuity  and  merit  in  the  contrivance  for  avoiding  the  excessive  fric- 
tion which,  in  many  similar  engines,  is  consequent  upon  the  use  of  slid- 
ing pistons,  and  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  regretted  that  the  engine  was 
exhibited  only  in  design,  and  not  in  a  working  model. 

breval's  rotary  engine. 

Among  the  many  forms  of  rotary  engines  which  have  originated  in 
France,  but  which  were  not  exhibited,  is  one  by  Mr.  Breval,  of  Paris, 
which  is  sufficiently  ingenious  to  merit  a  passing  notice.  It  is  represented 
in  cross-section.1   A  is  the  cylinder.   Internally  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
same  casting  presents  two  unequal  cylindrical  bores.   B  is  a  cylinder 
revolving  within  the  larger  bore,  having  a  diameter  exactly  double 
that  of  the  smaller  cylinder  C,  which  revolves  within  the  lesser 
bore.    These  cylinders  fit  steam-tight,  by  their  plane  extremities, 
to  the  ends  of  the  hollow  cylinder  internally,  and  they  are  in  inti- 
mate contact  with  each  other  during  most  of  the  revolution.   By  a 
system  of  gear-wheels,  external  to  the  cylinder,  C  is  made  to  revolve 
twice  as  fast  as  B,  so  that  the  surfaces  roll  on  each  other  without  fric- 
tion. B  carries  two  teeth,  which  are  the  pistons  of  the  engine,  and 
which  are  fitted  to  the  interior  cylindrical  surface  of  A  by  metallic 
packings.    A  portion  of  the  cylinder  C  is  removed,  in  order  to  allow 
the  teeth  of  B  to  pass.   The  surface  of  the  recess  thus  formed  is  epicy- 
cloidai,  so  that  the  tooth  maintains  close  contact  with  it  during  the 
passage.  The  gearing  is  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  the  presentation 
of  this  part  of  the  circumference  of  C,  exactly  at  the  moment  when  the 
tooth  is  ready  to  pass.   In  order  to  understand  the  action  of  the  engine, 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  positions  of  the  teeth,  indicated 
at  a  and  a.    Steam  being  admitted  at  e  behind  a,  while  the  cylin- 
ders B  and  C  by  their  contact  prevent  escape  in  that  direction,  the 
piston  is  driven  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  until  it  reaches 
the  position  a'.   At  this  point  the  steam  escapes  through  c;  and  the 
action  of  the  induction  valve  is  such  as  for  a  brief  interval  to  cut  off 
the  supply  at  e.   But  at  the  same  time  the  other  tooth  will  be  passing 
the  cylinder  C ;  and  this  will  presently  j)resent  itself  in  the  position  a, 
at  which  instant  the  steam  will  again  be  admitted. 

'Owing  to  an  accident  the  wood-cut  referred  to  in  this  description  is  wanting,  and  can- 
not be  replaced  without  stopping  the  press  longer  than  is  desirable.  The  reference  letters 
are  retained  in  the  text  for  convenience  of  description. 
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The  cylinder  C  ban  a  metallic  {lacking  at  the  points  marked  d. 

On  the  opi>o*ite  or  lower  Hide  of  A,  in  the  mean  time,  the  first  tooth 
completes  its  revolution  without  further  contributing  to  the  propelling 
jiower.  The  lower  half  of  the  ring  has  an  opening  q  near  the  cylinder 
C,  which  communicates  with  the  atmosphere  or  with  the  eduction  pipe 
E,  ho  that  the  pressure  is  equalized  on  the  opposite  sides  of  each  piston 
during  the  second  half  of  its  course.  By  employing  a  second  cylinder 
like  O,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  horizontal  diameter  of  A,  both  pistons 
might  l>e  made  effective,  and  a  double  power  obtained,  but  it  would  be 
at  a  considerable  increase  of  dead  space.  In  the  construction  shown, 
there  is  dead  space  between  the  horizontal  position  of  the  piston  and 
the  iK)si  tion  shown  in  dotted  lines  and  marked  a.  This  would  be  doubled 
if  a  sw;ond  cylinder  C  should  be  introduced,  since  the  discharge  would 
have  to  !>e  at  g,  and  at  a  corresponding  point  diametrically  opposite  to 
<j,  while  another  induction  opening  would  be  required  just  below  c.  Two 
pistons  would  therefore  give,  while  in  action,  a  double  power,  at  the 
expense  of  a  double  period  of  inefficiency,  and  a  double  amount  of  dead 
space  for  each. 

The  manner  in  which  the  admission  of  steam  is  managed,  so  as  to 
commence  only  when  the  piston  is  at  a,  and  to  cease  when  it  reaches  e, 
is  shown  at  o.  J  is  a  circular  slide  valve,  which  is  kept  in  revolution 
on  its  centre  by  the  gear-wheel  k  and  the  axis  ».  Its  plane  face  is  in 
contact  with  the  wall  of  the  valve-box,  through  which  there  is  an 
ajxTturc  <>'  communicating  with  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  through  e. 
The  disk  is  pierced  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  a  complete  circle 
with  an  opening  o.  So  long  as  this  opening  is  in  any  manner  super- 
posed upon  o',  steam  will  be  forced  to  enter  the  cylinder ;  but  in  the 
position  shown  in  the  figure,  which  is  that  which  the  valve  has  when 
the  piston  is  horizontal,  it  is  the  imperforated  part  of  the  disk  which 
overlies  o',  and  therefore  the  steam  is  shut  off,  and  will  continue  so 
until  the  extremity  of  o  reaches  o'  again.  It  is  easily  seen  that  by 
changing  this  valve  disk  for  one  less  extensively  perforated,  this  engine 
admits  of  being  worked  expansively.  The  simplicity  of  its  construction 
is  greatly  in  its  favor.  The  principal  objection  to  it  is  the  amount  of 
dead  space  it  necessitates;  but  this  is  hardly  more  than  exists  in  the 
Bchrens  engine. 

root's  double  piston  square  engine. 

One  of  the  most  compact  forms  of  steam  motor  presented  by  the  Expo- 
sition was  exhibited  by  the  Root  Steam-Engine  Company  of  New  York, 
and  called  by  them  the  double-piston  square  engine  though  classed  by 
the  jury  among  the  rotaries.  Externally  it  has  the  appearance  of  one, 
rotation  seeming  to  be  directly  produced  without  the  intervention  of  any 
l>erceptible  reciprocating  or  crank  motion.  By  examining  the  interior, 
this  effect  is  seen  to  be  caused  by  two  pistons  rectangular  in  form,  work- 
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iii^rat  rijrlit  angles  to  rath  other,  and  one  within  the  other.  Fig.  21  shows 
tlit*  arrangement.   The  larger  or  external  piston  is  in  the  form  of  a  rec 

Fig.  gU 


Root**  Double,  piston  Square  Eug'iLe 


te&giilar  frame  working  horizontally  within  a  box  of  similar  form,  and 
h  marked  E.  Tlie  smaller,  market!  F,  works  vertically  within  E. 
Throogb  the  centre  of  F  passes  the  crank  pin,  which  is  earned  around 


Fig,  21  Fig.  23. 


[fj  a  v\vi'\r  hy  the  simultaneous  action  of  both  pistons.  The  smaller  pis- 
ton  to  shown  separately  in  Fig.  -4,  ami  the  erank  in  Fig.  2CL  Fig.  23  ixp 
reroute  a  plate  which  closes  the  steam-box  or  cylinder,  Fig,  -1*  the  sul- 
fa* presented  being  that  which  is  external  when  the  plate  is  in  plaee. 
7  I  A 
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The  circular  chaining  shown  in  Fig.  23  is  the  valve  box,  which  is  closed  by 
another  plate  screwed  over  it.  The  steam,  which  is  admitted  from  above, 

enters  at  K  and  is  conducted  to 
the  valve-box  by  a  passage  in 
the  plate  Fig.  23,  not  seen. 
From  the  valve-box  it  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  cylinder  through 
the  openings  marked  G-,  when- 
Fifr.  24.  Fig.  25.        ever  they  are  uncovered  by  the 

valve.  Through  the  same  openings  the  exhaust  steam  escapes,  not  into 
the  valve-box,  but  into  the  annular  channel  marked  H,  when  the  valve- 
plate,  which  is  countersunk  on  its  lower  face  for  this  purpose,  covere 
them.  A  single  valve-plate  serves  for  the  entire  distribution.  It  is 
shown  in  Fig.  22.  Its  form  is  circular,  and  it  has  an  annular  counter-sink 
M  on  the  face  applied  to  the  valve  face  I,  designed,  as  just  stated,  to  allow 
the  exhaust  steam  to  escape  into  H.  From  H  this  steam  is  conducted 
through  channels  shown  in  dotted  lines  to  the  openings  marked  H  in 
Fig.  21,  and  thence  through  channels  in  the  body  of  the  casting  to  J,  or  to 
the  corresponding  point  at  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder,  where  the  educ- 
tion pipe  is  to  be  attached.  The  valve  plate  K  is  fitted  to  the  eccentric  on 
the  centre  pin  I),  and  this  eccentric  is  carried  round  by  a  stud  in  the 
end  of  the  crank,  seen  both  in  Fig.  21  and  Fig.  23,  which  enters  an  arm  on 
the  other  side  of  the  plate  Fig.  23,  for  which  space  is  made  in  the  central 
circular  recess  of  the  smaller  piston.  The  valve  is  in  contact  by  its  cir- 
cumference with  the  internal  cylindrical  surface  of  the  valve-box,  on 
which  it  rolls  during  the  revolution,  and  it  opens  .and  closes  the  steam- 
ports  successively  as  it  passes.  This  contrivance  is  remarkable  at  once 
for  its  simplicity  and  for  its  ingenuity. 

The  pistons  are  packed  by  means  of  rectangular  bars  of  steel  placed 
in  grooves  on  their  edges  and  pressed  outward  by  springs.  One  of  these 
is  shown  in  Fig.  24. 

This  engine  is  without  dead  points  and  almost  without  dead  space, 
the  pistons  working  up  to  the  ends  of  the  chamber  and  to  each  other, 
with  only  a  slight  recess  at  G,  G,  Fig.  21,  for  clearance. 

It  is  strong  in  all  its  parts,  not  liable  to  derangement,  and  of  almost 
unexampled  simplicity  of  construction.  Of  the  minor  steam-engines  it 
is  the  only  one  which  received  from  the  jury  a  higher  distinction  than 
an  honorable  mention. 

Of  its  actual  performance  in  practice,  an  opinion  may  be  formed  from 
a  statement  made  by  tin4  exhibitors  in  their  illustrated  catalogue.  This 
statement  is  to  the  etVect  that  one  of  these  engines  working  a  pile-driver 
in  New  York  raises  a  weight  of  2,200  pounds  30  feet  in  six  seconds,  a  per- 
formance which  is  equivalent  to  twenty-four-horse  power,  (the  statement 
says  twenty  /jro  or  upward.)  The  combined  piston  surface  is  56  square 
inches,  the  length  of  stroke  live  inches,  and  the  number  of  re  volutions  per 
minute  150.   The  steam  pressure  is  not  given,  but  with  these  data  and 
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the  observed  performance  it  may  be  computed.  To  raise  2,200  pounds 
36  feet  in  six  seconds,  indicates  a  force  of  792,000  foot-pounds  per  min- 
ute. The  course  of  the  pistons  per  minute,  making  150  double  strokes 
of  five  inches  each,  is  125  feet.  The  total  pressure  on  the  pistons  must 
therefore  amount  to  6,336  pounds,  which  is  equivalent  to  113  pounds 
per  square  inch,  or  more  than  7£  atmospheres.  And  as  the  observation 
gives,  of  course,  the  net  horse-power,  no  account  being  taken  of  friction 
in  the  engine  or  in  the  hoisting  apparatus,  the  actual  aggregate  force  of 
the  engine  ought  to  be  considerably  above  that  just  stated,  and  the 
steam  pressure  correspondingly  greater ;  or,  say,  pressure  of  eight  atmo- 
spheres. This  exceeds  the  ordinary  working  pressure  of  steam-engines, 
and  hence  there  would  appear  to  be  somewhere  a  mistake.  An  experi- 
ment lasting  but  for  six  seconds  will  not  ordinarily  be  timed  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  to  serve  as  a  test  of  the  power  of  a  motor ;  and  possibly 
the  altitude  to  which  the  weight  was  raised  may  have  been  assumed  to 
be  greater  than  the  fact.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  admi- 
rable performance  of  these  engines,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  constructed  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  has  yet  been 
attempted. 

V.— HYDRAULIC  MOTORS. 

The  usual  and  generally  the  most  eligible  mode  of  employing  water 
power  is  to  apply  it  to  the  circumference  of  some  description  of  wheel. 
Occasionally,  however,  it  may  be  more  advantageous  to  use  it  as  steam 
is  used,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  a  piston.  This  mode  of  application 
is  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  small  supply  of  water  having  a  large 
fall. 

HYDRAULIC  ENGINES. 

Hydraulic  engines  may  be  constructed  on  the  plan  of  steam-engines, 
either  reciprocating  or  rotary.   Some  modifications  will  be  necessary  in 
the  construction  of  the  parts,  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  the  dif- 
ferent physical  properties  of  the  denser  fluid.   The  induction  and  educ- 
tion pipes,  for  instance,  should  be  larger  than  are  required  for  steam, 
and  it  is  more  important  also,  in  this  case,  that  they  should  have  no 
abrupt  angles.   Freer  valve  ways  also  are  necessary ;  the  eduction  valve 
should  open  very  promptly  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  and  the  induction 
valve  should  not  close  until  the  stroke  is  quite  completed — that  is  to  say, 
the  influx  should  cease  and  the  efflux  should  begin  exactly  at  the  same 
moment.   Any  material  error  in  making  the  adjustments  designed  to 
accomplish  this  end,  or  any  imperfect  working  of  the  machinery  which 
prevents  its  attainment,  will  produce  concussions,  coups  de  belier,  water- 
ram  blows,  as  they  are  called  by  the  French,  which  will  very  certainly  be 
usurious  and  which  may  be  destructive.   This  is  a  matter,  therefore, 
which  requires  and  receives  the  inventor's  first  and  most  careful  atten- 
tion.  In  the  hydraulic  engines  which  have  been  most  extensively  intro- 
duced and  most  successful  in  practice,  provision  is  made  by  relief  valves 
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or  other  expedients  to  mitigate  or  obviate  the  evil  resulting  from  this 
cause ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  by  the  adjustments  of  the  machine 
itself,  to  permit  the  column  by  which  it  is  operated  to  maintain  a  uni- 
form velocity,  both  true  economy  of  power  and  durability  of  parts  will 
be  best  consulted.  In  the  case  of  steam,  attention  to  the  particulars 
here  pointed  out  is  not  so  rigidly  necessary ;  the  difference  arising  from 
the  fact  that  steam  is  eminently  compressible,  while  water  is  so  only  to 
a  degree  which  for  ordinary  purposes  may  be  regarded  as  insensible. 

It  is  only  in  some  special  industries  that  hydraulic  engines  have  as 
yet  been  extensively  introduced.  In  the  British  foundries  they  have 
been  found  very  convenient  and  efficient,  chiefly  in  the  working  of  cranes 
and  other  heavy  machinery.  They  have  also  been  employed  occasionally 
for  the  drainage  of  mines.  A  remarkably  ingenious  illustration  of  their 
possible  usefulness  for  this  latter  purpose  may  be  seen  at  present  in  ope- 
ration at  Huelgoat,  in  Brittany.  The  great  water  engine  of  Huelgoat, 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Juncker,  engineer  of  the  mines  it  is  employed  to 
drain,  has  been  often  described.  A  very  full  description  is  given  by  Mr. 
Delauuay  in  his  Mechanics.  This  engine  is  single-acting,  and  it  acts 
directly  to  lift  the  piston  of  the  pump  by  which  the  water  is  drawn  from 
the  mines.  It  makes  Ave  and  a  half  strokes  per  minute,  the  stroke  being 
two  and  a  half  metres,  or  more  than  eight  feet  in  length.  The  pistou- 
rod  is  230  metres  (707  feet)  long,  and  it  weighs  16,000  kilograms — 1,000 
kilograms  being  about  one  ton.  The  power  of  the  engine  is  derived 
from  a  source  at  a  height  110  metres  (370  feet)  above  its  own  level. 

In  this  case,  though  the  direct  application  of  the  power  reduces  the 
engine  to  its  simplest  form,  yet  the  great  inertia  of  the  moving  columns 
of  water  requires  that  their  movements  should  be  very  carefully  regulated. 
In  a  reciprocating  engine  there  are  moments  of  rest,  and  successive 
periods  in  which  the  piston  moves  in  opposite  directions.  When  the 
driving  force  is  communicated  to  a  machine  through  a  crank,  it  is  a  favor- 
able circumstance  that  crank  motion  necessarily  retards  the  movement 
of  the  piston  toward  the  end  of  the  stroke  and  brings  it  insensibly  to 
zero;  while  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  it  in  like  manner  favors  gradual 
acceleration.  But  in  the  engine  at  Huelgoat,  without  some  mechanical 
contri  vance  to  reduce  very  gradually  the  volume  of  inflowing  water  toward 
the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  piston  would  reach  the  limit  of  its  course  with 
its  maximum  velocity,  and  the  sudden  arrest  of  its  motion  would  produce 
a  concussion  which  no  strength  of  materials  could  resist.  The  ingenuity 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  contrivances  by  which  this  powerful  machine 
is  made  to  regulate  automatically  its  own  motions,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  the  slightest  perceptible  shock,  has  excited  the  highest 
admiration  of  every  engineer  who  has  examined  its  construction. 

CARKET,  MARSHALL  &:  CO.\s  WATER-ENGIKE. 

In  the  present  Exposition  the  water-engines  exhibited  are  few  in  num- 
ber.   One  appears  in  the  British  department  and  two  are  presented  in 
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the  French.  The  British  engine,  which  >  fhau  *A  C-fiis-t.  MsirsnaT.  & 
Co.7  of  Leeds,  is  a  cylinder  and  >is:-:aj  eiignie  Lbvi^r  fa  n^tt  rvmai  *ka  hit- 
peculiarity-  Considering  Thar  v^riaTion*  ■    :Lr  v^-V*  —  v<':hf  roVcim. 
of  water  flowing  through  the  machine  it:*-  necessarLv  .iisa^v^rTii^vons, 
even  when  unattended  with  shock-  or  wik'u.sshcss.  since  eve^-arrt-st  «: 
the  flow  is  attended  with  the  loss  «*f  a  **ensf:»k-  onanrry      rvhli:  io»t-  : 
and  considering  that.  when  iwpivittaTinr  motion  is  <v»Lverre<i  iiiXrVjrrn- 
lar  motion  by  means  of  a  crank,  the  velocity  of  one  or  tbr  orb**:  of  rifer**- 
motions  most  be  variable,  while  irr^giilarrry  in  the  c±rcr/laT  nio*noY*-"js\ 
inadmissible*,  the  inventors  have  di-^iensod  with  the  crank,  anc  by  ;» 
mechaoieal  contrivance  displaying  considerable  ingenuity  have  ransrd" 
the  feme  to  act  always  tan<Mirial]y  t-»  the  eirctiiirit-jvnce  of  a  disk  or 
rather  of  a  pair  of  disks  fixed  uj«on  ibe  main  arix»r  or  working  siiafi  <c 
the  machine.   Thus,  as  the  circular  motion  of  thc*e  disk>  is  seiisib:y  nni- 
form,  that  of  the  pi<t<«i  may  be  sv  likewi^.  and  1h-ikv  :he  innux  and 
efflux  of  the  water  may  pro»^Hd  with  an  invariable  velocity. 

The  contrivance  by  which  thi«*  application  of  jiower  i*  effecte'd  consists 
in  a  pair  of  toothed  racks  conuected  wtrh  the  piston  by  a  cross-bead  on 
the  top,  and  ooDstituting  a  «tnnnuation  of  the  pist«on :  these  racks  ~!»eing 
sufficiently  far  apart  to  allow  the  w.  »rking  •shaft  to  jiass  between  them 
without  touching.  The  rack*  gear  into  tombed  sect*  »is  which  receive 
from  them  a  reciprocating  motion,  and  which  are  famished  with  a  sys- 
tem of  clamps  which  lay  hold  on  the  disks  ab.»ve  mentioned  when  the 
motion  .corresponds  with  that  of  the  ivvolutioii  of  the  shaft,  bm  release 
them  when  it  is  in  the  contrary  diiTectioiL.  The  a<hiii-*sion  of  the  water 
alternatively  above  and  below  the  piston  is  effected  by  a  slide- valve  ope- 
rated  by  a  rod  carried  by  the  piston  it-elf :  and  the  flow  of  thewatei  frtan 
the  sooroe  is  sensibly  uniform  in  velocity  not  only  during  the  stroke  but 
during  the  change  <rf  directi-  »n  of  the  piston.  The  object  aimed  at-  viz_ 
the  prevention  of  shocks,  i-  thus  perfectly  secured,  provided  the  piston 
and  the  apparatus  connected  with  it  be  light.  The  construction  is  there- 
fore sufficiently  well  adapted  to  engines  of  small  jiower.  although  the 
mode  of  securing  circular  motion  hWin*  to  lie  unnecessarily  complicated. 
In  the  engine  exjiosed.  the  nominal  ]*»wer  i*>  one-sixth  of  a  horse-iiower. 
the  cylinder  being  five  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  the  stroke  ten  inches, 
and  the  water  pressure  three  atmosphere*.  The  price  of  such  an  engine 
is  stated  at  L0**»  franc*,  or  a't  *  »ut  *JS The  inventors  undertake  to  con- 
struct engines  on  the  same  nmdeL  of  any  desired  j»ower  or  dimensions. 
They  give  a  list  of  dimensions  and  prices,  which  embraces  a  ran«rc  of 
from  two  to  seven  iuche*  in  the  diameter  of  the  cylindei.  and  in  which 
the  prices  vary  from  0U0  t«»  1J*M)  franco  For  movements  which  do  not 
require  transformation  of  leciprucatinir  into  circular  motion,  these  little 
machines  must  In-  very  useful,  wherever  a  small  snvaui  of  water  is  avail- 
able with  a  jnessure  above  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Thus  they  m;ty  be 
applied  to  the  blowing  of  > allows  for  organs  or  for  forges,  to  the  working 
of  pumps,  the  sawing  of  w<iod  or  stone,  to  ]K»lishing  mai+        *  and 
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to  many  simihil'piirposes.  They  are  recommended  by  their  neatness 
and  safety,  anctalso  by  their  comparative  cheapness. 

perret's  water-engine. 

A  reciprocating  water-engine  is  presented  in  the  French  section  of 
the.  Exposition  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Perret.  This  is  the  most  remarkable 
mactfraje  of  the  kind  exhibited ;  and  it  has  been  thought  worthy  of  a 
mijhtf**by  the  jury.  Its  construction  presents  some  novelties,  which 
/hfciifly  at  first  view  produce  a  favorable  impression.  The  essential  parts 
of 'the  engine  are  a  cylinder  and  a  double-actiug  piston.  The  motion  is 
'<5ommunicated  to  a  working  shaft  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  peculiari- 
ties consist  in  the  manner  of  admitting  and  discharging  the  water. 
This  is  effected  through  openings  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder  which 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  its  circumference  and  form  a  sort  of  annulus; 
there  being  left  only  enough  solid  metal  to  connect  the  end  of  the 
cylinder  with  the  body.  Thus  the  water  is  admitted  to  the  interior  from 
all  sides.  To  facilitate  this,  the  cylinder  is  entirely  enveloped  by  a 
second  cylinder,  with  a  space  intervening  between  the  two,  which  is 
filled  with  the  water  of  induction.  The  extreme  portions  of  the  work- 
ing cylinder  are  turned  very  smooth  externally  in  a  lathe,  and  the  ends 
of  the  enveloping  cylinder  are  here  contracted,  and  turned  likewise  on 
the  inside,  so  as  to  make  a  joint  as  nearly  as  possible  water  tight.  Both 
these  cylinders  are  enveloped  completely  by  a  third  and  larger  one, 
between  which  and  the  second,  there  is  a  space  for  the  escape  of  the 
water  on  its  discharge.  This  cylinder  and  the  second  are  cast  in  a  single 
piece,  and  form  one  body.  The  extremities  of  the  third,  like  those  of 
the  second,  are  adapted  accurately  to  the  surface  of  the  first,  but  there 
is  a  space  between  the  second  and  third  at  this  surface,  which  is  as 
wide  as  the  annular  series  of  openings  above  described  in  the  first,  by 
which  the  water  is  to  be  admitted  into  or  discharged  from  the  first, 
which  is  the  working  cylinder.  It  is  obvious  from  this  disposition  of 
things,  that  in  order  that  the  machine  may  operate,  either  the  inner 
cylinder  must  move  backward  and  forward  alternately,  so  as  to  present 
the  openings  which  answer  to  its  valves  in  front  of  the  spaces  which 
communicate  with  the  supply  and  exhaust ;  or  that  the  two  external 
cylinders  should  move  in  this  manner,  while  the  inner  one  remains 
fixed.  Mr.  Perret  has  chosen  the  first  of  these  methods,  apparently 
because  it  presented  fewest  difficulties.  But  for  an  engine  on  a  large- 
scale,  either  seems  objectionable. 

The  motion  of  the  working  cylinder  through  the  small  space  which  is 
required  to  effect  the  admission  and  discharge  of  the  water,  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  an  eccentric  upon  the  crank  shaft,  which  is  set  at 
right  angles  to  the  crank,  and  1)0°  behind  it  in  the  direction  of  revolu- 
tion ;  so  that  the  motion  of  the  cylinder  is  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
that  of  the  piston  in  the  first  half,  and  in  the  same  direction  in  the  last 
halt],  of  the  stroke.    The  breath  of  the  annular  opening  is  exactly  equal 
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to  that  of  the  metal  which  separates  the  supply  from  the  exhaust  in  the 
exterior  cylinders;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  working  cylinder  itself 
performs  the  fnnetiou  of  the  slider  in  the  valve  box  of  the  steam- 
engine.  It  happens  accordingly  that  there  is  no  interval  between  the 
shutting  off  of  the  snpply  and  the  commencement  of  the  discharge ;  but 
that  the  efflux  begins  the  moment  the  influx  ceases. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  judge  of  the  practical  usefulness  of  a  machine 
of  novel  character,  from  the  imperfect  opportunities  which  are  afforded 
to  study  its  working  in  a  place  like  the  Exposition.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, this  particular  engine  has  been  made  a  subject  of  very  elaborate 
theoretic  discussion  aud  experimental  study  by  a  very  competent  critic* 
M.  Ordinaire  de  Laeolonge,  who  has  published  an  extended  paper  on 
the  subject  in  the  Annates  du  Conservatoire  de*  Arts  et  Metiers*  and 
whose  conclusions  in  regard  to  it  are  summed  up  succinctly  in  the  fol- 
lowing propositions : 

The  performance  of  the  machine  is  better  at  low  than  at  high  veloci- 
ties of  the  piston. 

When  the  motion  of  the  piston  is  about  one  metre  per  second,  the 
performance  is  equal  to  that  of  other  good  hydraulic  motors;  that  is,  it 
is  above  60  per  cent,  of  the  hydraulic  power  expended. 

The  machine  cannot  be  advantageously  employed  with  water  carrying 
sand. 

This  water-engine  is  especially  adapted  to  the  utilization  of  small  vol- 
umes of  water  having  a  large  fall. 

Aad  it  may  be  further  added  that  the  machine  may  be  placed  at  a 
point  intermediate  between  the  source  and  the  level  of  final  discharge, 
with  the  full  effect  due  to  the  total  head,  provided  the  discharge  be 
through  a  tube  continued  to  the  lower  level,  and  of  such  form  that  air 
shall  not  enter  it  from  below. 

Mr.  Perret  exhibited  two  of  his  motors  in  the  Exposition,  one  of  which 
was  mounted  as  an  oscillating  engine.  This  form  is  exceptionable  on 
account  of  the  large  lateral  friction  which  it  introduces  between  the 
external  and  internal  cylinders.  The  other  was  employed  to  drive  a 
rock-perforator,  the  invention  of  Mr.  De  la  Roche  Tolay,  a  French  engi- 
neer, which  itself  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest,  being  the  machine 
known  as  the  "diamond  perforator."  In  this  machine  the  i>erforating  tool 
consists  of  a  soft  iron  ring  fitted  to  the  extremity  of  a  steel  tube  from 
which  it  may  be  removed  at  pleasure,  and  carrying  eight  black  diamonds 
firmly  set  in  its  circumference.  These  eight  diamonds  are  set  alternately 
on  the  inuer  and  outer  edges  of  the  face  of  the  ring  which  is  presented 
to  the  rock.  The  mineral  called  here  black  diamond,  is  essentially  the 
same  thing  as  the  transparent  gem  of  the  same  name,  but.  is  of  greatly 
inferior  value.  It  is  found  both  crystallized  and  uncrystallizcd;  but,  for 
the  purpose  required  in  this  operation,  the  uncrystallizcd  form  is  pre- 
ferred, as  presenting  no  natural  cleavages.  The  mineral  is  sold  by 
weight,  its  cost  being  proportioned  to  the  weight  simply,  and  not  to  the 
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square  of  the  weight,  as  is  the  case  with  the  precious  diamonds.  The 
cost  of  a  ring,  such  a«  is  described  above,  is  175  francs,  or  $35. 

The  diamond  perforator  penetrates  the  rock,  of  course,  by  friction  and 
not  by  percussion.   It  receives,  therefore,  from  the  motor  a  motion  ol 
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rotation,  being  pressed  in  the  meantime  firmly  against  the  rock  by 
hydraulic  pressure  applied  through  a  second  independent  cylinder  and 
piston.  The  experiments  which  have  been  made  with  this  perforator 
give  results  which  promise  important  economical  advantages  from  its 
use  in  rock-boring.   Some  of  these  results  are  as  follows : 

Under  a  pressure  of  eight  atmospheres,  100  turns  of  the  perforator  per 
minute  give :  in  old  mica  schist,  containing  little  quartz,  1.2  inch ;  in 
similar  rock,  with  much  quartz,  0.4  inch  to  0.6  inch ;  in  quartz  from  the 
tunnel  of  Mont  Cenis,  0.56  inch ;  in  very  hard  dolomitic  limestone  0.8 
inch. 

Under  the  same  pressure,  increasing  the  number  of  turns  of  the  perfo- 
rator from  100  to  250  per  minute,  the  advance  is  very  exactly  twice  and 
a  half  as  great  as  before,  showing  that  the  effect  is  proportional  to  the 
velocity. 

In  order  to  produce  a  velocity  of  100  rotations  per  minute,  an  expen- 
diture of  seventy-five  litres,  or  about  twenty  gallons  of  water,  was  neces- 
sary in  these  experiments. 

The  inventors  expect  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  expense  of  rock-drilling 
seventy-five  per  cent,  upon  the  present  actual  cost  after  the  apparatus  has 
been  once  set  up.  The  application  of  the  hydraulic  motor  would,  however, 
be  attended  with  only  a  moderate  economy  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 
raise  the  water  which  is  required  to  drive  the  engine  by  artificial  means 
to  a  suitable  level. 

The  construction  of  the  engine,  above  de-  Fig.  28. 

scribed,  will  be  understood  from  an  examina- 
tion of  Figs.  26,  27,  and  28: 

A,  (Fig.  26,)  is  the  inner  cylinder.  B  B  mark 
the  external  cylinder,  and  C  C  the  intermedi- 
ate. P  is  the  piston  just  beginning  to  des- 
cend. The  arrows  show  the  openings  for  en- 
trance and  discharge  of  water.  I  is  the 
induction  pipe,  and  E  the  eduction  pipe.  D 
D  are  prolongations  of  the  working  cylinder, 
in  smaller  diameter,  to  allow  it  to  slide  for- 
ward and  backward.  The  piston  rod  p  passes 
through  a  stuffing-box  at  the  end  of  D'. 
There  are  also  stuffing  boxes  at  t  and  V. 

Fig.  27  is  a  view  of  the  engine  in  plan,  and  I 
Fig.  28  is  a  section  through  G  H,  in  which  the  1  K 
relation  of  the  induction"  and  eduction  pipes 
to  the  external  and  intermediate  cylinders  is  clearly  shown. 

coque's  water-engine. 

A  third  form  of  water-engine  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Coque,  of  Paris. 
This  is  also  reciprocating,  and  its  peculiarities  consist  in  the  operating 
of  the  induction  and  eduction  valves  by  means  of  a  cam  on  the  working 
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shaft  instead  of  an  eccentric,  in  consequence  of  which  arrangement  the 
change  is  made  abruptly  at  the  end  of  the  stroke ;  and  in  the  admission 
of  a  small  amount  of  air  along  with  the  water,  by  means  of  which  the 
danger  of  a  hydraulic  concussion  is  obviated.  This  last  feature  is  not 
without  importance,  as  it  removes  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  successful  operation  of  water-engines. 

The  inventor  represents  that,  in  case  of  a  deficient  supply  of  water, 
the  quantity  of  air  admitted  may  be  increased;  for  which  purpose  he 
employs  a  second  valve,  capable  of  adjustment  to  the  quantity  required. 
In  this  case,  the  air,  which  is  admitted  before  the  water,  is  first  cm- 
pressed;  and  it  afterwards  reacts  by  its  own  elasticity,  so  that  the  engine 
has  to  some  extent  the  double  character  of  a  water  and  of  an  air  engine. 

The  machine  exhibited  is  in  dimensions  hardly  more  than  a  model,  the 
diameter  of  its  cylinder  internally  being  only  thirty-one  millimetres,  or 
an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  the  length  of  stroke  162  millimetres,  or  six 
and  a  half  inches.  Its  performance  yields  about  sixty-four  per  cent,  of 
the  power  applied.  Under  a  pressure  of  twelve  metres  of  water  (nearly 
an  atmosphere  and  a  quarter)  and  with  sixty  revolutions  per  minute,  it 
furnishes  actually  about  one-eighth  of  one-horse  power.  On  a  larger  scale 
the  result  might  probably  be  still  more  satisfactory. 

bamsbottom's  water-engine. 

None  of  the  water-engines  exhibited  seem  to  possess  the  merit  of  those 
of  Messrs.  Bamsbottom  &  Co.,  of  Lancashire,  England,  which  are  so  exten- 
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nying 


siyely  in  use  in  the  British 

foundries;  and  some  sur- 
prise was  felt  that  these 
engines  were  not  repre- 
ented  in  the  Exposition. 
The  following  brief  des- 
cription of  one  of  the 
Bamsbottom  engines  is  here 
introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison : 

The  engine  is  oscillating, 
and  employs  two  cylinders- 
operating  the  same  work- 
ing shaft  by  menus  of  two 
cranks  at  light  angles  to 
each  other.  The  cylinders 
are  supported  in  a  stout 
framework  of  cast-iron. 
The  details  of  construction 
may  be  best  understood  by 
K/inisbottom's  Water-eugine.  reference  to  the  aceouipa- 

tigures.    Fig.  2i)  is  a  section  through  the  cylinders,  which  are 
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vertical,  and  shows  the  mode  of  suspension  of  the  cylinders,  and  the 
channels  of  induction  and  eduction,  which  are  marked  j,  and  which 


Fig.  30. 


are  cast  with  the  cylinder.  The  dotted 
circle  e  shows  the  position  of  the  supply 
and  discharge  pipes.  Fig.  31  shows  a 
cross-section  of  the  cylinders  and  their 
pivots,  and  in  this  will  be  seen  the  places 
of  attachment  of  the  pipes  just  men- 
tioned at  K  and  K.  The  pivots  are  of 
steel.  Those  intermediate  between  the 
cylinders  are  firmly  fixed  in  the  support. 
The  external  pivots  admit  of  adjustment 
by  means  of  the  screws  and  screw-nuts  d 
and  /.  Fig.  30,  which  is  a  section  through 
the  line  1  and  2,  Fig.  29,  shows  the  system 
of  water  distribution.  The  apertures  of 
induction  and  eduction  are  represented 
at  h  and  i,  and  have  the  form  of  trun- 
cated circular  sectors,  whose  centre  is 
the  centre  of  motion.  The  spaces  marked 
h  are  divided  from  those  marked  i  by 
a  sectoral  partition,  which  is  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  area  in  cross-section  Ramsbottom's  Water-eDgine. 
as  they.  The  apertures  of  admission  and  discharge  on  the  side  of  the 
cylinders  are  also  of  the  same  form  and  dimensions.  The  surfaces  of 
contact  between  the  cylinders  aud  the  support  D  are  perfectly  plane 
aud  polished,  and  are  made  water-tight  by  means  of  the  adjusting  screws 
d  and  /  of  the  pivots.  When  the  piston  is  at  the  end  of  its  course  in 
either  direction,  the  cylinder  will  be  truly  vertical.  In  this  position  the 
piston  is  momentarily  at  rest,  and  both  induction  and  eduction  valves 
should  be  closed.  Accordingly  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  parts  is  such  that,  when  the 

cylinder  is  vertical,  the  openings  by  which 

the  channels    j  communicate  with  the 

Supply  and  discharge  pipes  present  them- 
selves exactly  opposite  to  the  solid  sector 

dividing  h  from  i.   In  the  next  moment 

the  flow  of  water  will  recommence,  the 

Cylinder  discharging  itself  from  the  full 

*-*ide  of  the  piston,  find  filling  anew  on  the 

opposite  side.  Fig.  31 . 

From  this  statement  it  is  apparent  that  the  influx  and  efflux  of  the 
xrater  proceeds  with  more  and  more  freedom  from  the  beginning  to  the 
middle  of  the  stroke,  when  the  passages  are  at  their  maximum  opening, 
and  that  from  this  point  to  the  end  the  reverse  takes  place.  But  it  is  to 
be  also  observed  that,  from  the  nature  of  crank-motion,  the  velocity  of 
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nearly  plane,  but  are  slightly  winding,  screw-shaped,  upon  the  cylin- 
drical Inxly  of  the  wheel,  so  that  the  two  opposite  ends  form  contrary 
screws  which  meet  in  the  middle  line  at  an  obtuse  angle.  As  the  wheel 
turns,  the  angle  meets  the  water  lirst,  and  according  to  the  inventor  the 
inclination  of  the  two  sides  facilitates  the  escape  of  air.  No  experi- 
mental results  of  the  performance  of  this  wheel  were  given. 

The  other  wheel  mentioned,  that  of  Mr.  Sagebien,  which  is  designed 
as  a  kind  of  breast  wheel,  is  provided  with  plane  floats,  very  deep  rela. 
tively  to  the  wheel,  (about  one-third  of  the  radius,)  and  inclined  so  as  to 
enter  the  water  by  their  outer  edges  first.  After  the  immersion  of  the 
edge,  therefore,  there  will  be  an  enclosed  space  between  the  float  and  the 
cylindrical  surface  of  the  wheel  which,  unless  the  velocity  of  rotation 
were  very  slow,  would  be  liable  to  retain  a  certain  amount  of  air.  This 
velocity  is,  however,  designedly  kept  low,  and  a  large  diameter  is  given 
to  the  wheel,  by  which  means  the  water,  acting  by  its  weight  upon  a 
long  radius,  imparts  great  power  and  expends  nearly  all  the  work  that 
is  in  it  in  making  the  descent.  The  wheel  works  very  near  to  the  walls 
enclosing  it,  and  the  waste  by  escape  is  not  considerable.  The  actual 
velocity  at  the  circumference  is  but  about  two  feet  or  two  and  a  half  per 
second,  while  the  entire  circumference  is  from  seventy -live  to  one  hun- 
dred feet,  so  that  it  turns  hardly  more  than  three  times  in  two  minutes. 
It  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  wheel  that  it  economizes  the  driving 
power  to  a  remarkable  degree,  yielding  not  less  than  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  On  the  other  hand,  its  revolution  is  so  slow  that  for  most 
purposes  it  is  necessary-  to  employ  accelerating  wheel  work  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  required  by  most  motors,  so  that  the  economy  is  partially 
balanced  by  increase  of  friction,  greater  complication  of  machinery, 
larger  cost  for  the  original  constructions  and  occasional  repairs,  and 
correspondingly  increased  liability  to  derangement. 

Mr.  Colladon,  of  Geneva,  exhibited  in  the  Swiss  department  a  wheel 
adapted  for  use  on  streams  whose  natural  current  furnishes  a  sufficient 
power  to  be  made  available  without  a  dam,  and  which  also  are  liable  to 
considerable  changes  of  level.  This  is  called  a  floating  wheel,  from  the 
fact  that  the  construction  permits  it  to  follow  the  elevations  and  depres- 
sions of  the  water  as  occasion  may  require.  Although  the  wheel  is  thus 
movable,  the  machinery  which  it  moves  is  fixed ;  and  the  peculiarity 
consists  only  in  the  connections  which  permit  the  transmission  of  the 
power  in  all  the  changes  of  its  position.  It  is  an  expedient  which  in  cer- 
tain situations  may  be  useful  as  being  the  only  one  available,  though  not 
suited  to  furnish  a  very  large  amount  of  power,  nor  that,  in  theory,  very 
economically. 

The  hydraulic  motors  which  in  general  furnish  the  largest  useful  effect 
in  proportion  to  the  living  force  of  the  water  which  passes  through  them, 
are  the  class  called  turbines.  The  theory  of  the  turbine  was  ably  inves- 
tigated by  Euler,  but  its  practical  realization  was  not  accomplished  until 
1832,  which  is  the  date  of  the  invention  of  the  motor  known  as  the  u  tur- 
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the  piston  varies  correspondingly,  and  that  the  relation  of  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  demand  is  very  nearly  constant. 

Very  nice,  adjustment  is  evidently  necessary  in  these  engines,  in  order 
that  the  moment  of  the  absolute  closing  of  the  valves  may  correspond  to 
that  of  the  completion  of  the  stroke ;  and  as  it  is  possible  that  this 
perfect  coincidence  may  not  be  exactly  secured  or  permanently  main- 
tained, some  provision  against  counter-pressure  and  the  effects  of 
hydraulic  shocks  is  necessary.  Air  chambers  and  relief  valves  are 
employed  for  this  purpose.  The  relief  valves  open  a  backward  commu- 
nication between  the  cylinder  and  the  driving  column,  so  that  if  there 
occurs  an  obstruction  to  the  discharge,  the  pressure  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  piston  will  be  equilibrated  by  the  opening  of  the  valve. 

The  engines  constructed  by  Messrs.  Bamsbottom  on  this  model  are 
generally  small,  some  of  them  having  cylinders  of  not  more  than  two 
inches  in  diameter.  They  have  been  used  for  a  variety  of  industrial 
purposes,  as  for  operating  printing  presses,  circular  saws,  lathes,  &c,  as 
well  as  for  cranes  and  other  machinery  in  foundries.  Their  simplicity 
and  neatness  render  them  preferable  to  almost  any  other  form  of  small 
motor,  wherever  the  hydraulic  head  can  be  easily  secured  for  working 
them.  But  in  general  it  is  not  a  natural  hydraulic  head  that  is  depended 
on,  and  indeed  no  natural  head  could  furnish,  in  machines  of  so  small 
model  as  those  employed  in  the  British  foundries,  anything  like  the 
large  power  which  they  exert.  The  head  is  established  in  an  accumula- 
tor of  power,  which  is  a  body  of  water  driven  into  a  reservoir  under 
heavy  pressure,  by  forcing  pumps  worked  by  steam.  For  lighter  indus- 
tries such  expedients  are  unnecessary.  In  cities  in  which  the  water 
distribution  is  from  elevated  reservoirs,  and  in  which  the  water  supply  is 
sufficiently  abundant  to  justify  the  application  of  a  portion  of  it  to 
industrial  uses,  the  water-engine  is  recommended  by  the  combined 
advantages  of  simplicity,  neatness,  compactness,  constant  readiness  for 
work,  perfect  safety,  economy  while  working,  and  the  absolute  cessation 
of  expenditure  during  interruptions  and  after  the  work  of  the  day  is 
over. 

WATER-WHEELS  AND  TUBBINES. 

One  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  section  of  the  park  allotted  to 
France  in  the  Exposition,  was  a  model  of  one  of  the  six  great  water- 
wheels  constructed  at  Marly  by  order  of  the  Emperor  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  the  water- works  which  supply  the  city  and  palace  of  Versailles. 
These  wheels  are  twelve  metres  (about  forty  feet)  in  diameter,  con- 
structed of  iron,  with  plane  wooden  floats.  They  present  no  nov- 
elty in  principle,  but  are  magnificent  specimens  of  workmanship.  The 
only  water-wheels  exhibited  which  embraced  any  novelty  were  those  of 
Mr.  Delnest,  of  Mous,  and  of  Mr.  Sagebien,  of  Amiens. 

The  wheel  of  Mr.  Delnest  has  great  breadth  compared  with  its  diam- 
eter, and  is  provided  with  floats  called  helicoidal.   These  are  in  fact 
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nearly  plane,  but  are  slightly  winding,  screw-shaped,  upon  the  cylin- 
drical body  of  the  wheel,  so  that  the  two  opposite  ends  form  contrary 
screws  which  meet  in  the  middle  line  at  an  obtuse  angle.  As  the  wheel 
turns,  the  angle  meets  the  water  first,  and  according  to  the  inventor  the 
inclination  of  the  two  sides  facilitates  the  escape  of  air.  No  experi- 
mental results  of  the  performance  of  this  wheel  were  given. 

The  other  wheel  mentioned,  that  of  Mr.  Sagebien,  which  is  designed 
as  a  kind  of  breast  wheel,  is  provided  with  plane  floats,  very  deep  rela. 
tively  to  the  wheel,  (about  one-third  of  the  radius,)  and  inclined  so  as  to 
enter  the  water  by  their  outer  edges  first.  After  the  immersion  of  the 
edge,  therefore,  there  will  be  an  enclosed  space  between  the  float  and  the 
cylindrical  surface  of  the  wheel  which,  unless  the  velocity  of  rotation 
were  very  slow,  would  be  liable  to  retain  a  certain  amount  of  air.  This 
velocity  is,  however,  designedly  kept  low,  and  a  large  diameter  is  given 
to  the  wheel,  by  which  means  the  water,  acting  by  its  weight  upon  a 
long  radius,  imparts  great  power  and  expends  nearly  all  the  work  that 
is  in  it  in  making  the  descent.  The  wheel  works  very  near  to  the  walls 
enclosing  it,  and  the  waste  by  escape  is  not  considerable.  The  actual 
velocity  at  the  circumference  is  but  about  two  feet  or  two  and  a  half  per 
second,  while  the  entire  circumference  is  from  seventy-five  to  one  hun- 
dred feet,  so  that  it  turns  hardly  more  than  three  times  in  two  minutes. 
It  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  wheel  that  it  economizes  the  driving 
power  to  a  remarkable  degree,  yielding  not  less  than  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  On  the  other  hand,  its  revolution  is  so  slow  that  for  most 
purposes  it  is  necessary  to  employ  accelerating  wheel  work  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  required  by  most  motors,  so  that  the  economy  is  partially 
balanced  by  increase  of  friction,  greater  complication  of  machinery, 
larger  cost  for  the  original  constructions  and  occasional  repairs,  and 
correspondingly  increased  liability  to  derangement. 

Mr.  Colladon,  of  Geneva,  exhibited  in  the  Swiss  department  a  wheel 
adapted  for  use  on  streams  whose  natural  current  furnishes  a  sufficient 
power  to  be  made  available  without  a  dam,  and  which  also  are  liable  to 
considerable  changes  of  level.  This  is  called  a  floating  wheel,  from  the 
feet  that  the  construction  permits  it  to  follow  the  elevations  and  depres- 
sions of  the  water  as  occasion  may  require.  Although  the  wheel  is  thus 
movable,  the  machinery  which  it  moves  is  fixed ;  and  the  peculiarity 
consists  only  in  the  connections  which  permit  the  transmission  of  the 
power  in  all  the  changes  of  its  position.  It  is  an  expedient  which  in  cer- 
tain situations  may  be  useful  as  being  the  only  one  available,  though  not 
suited  to  furnish  a  very  large  amount  of  power,  nor  that,  in  theory,  very 
economically. 

The  hydraulic  motors  winch  in  general  furnish  the  largest  useful  effect 
in  proportion  to  the  living  force  of  the  water  which  passes  through  them, 
are  the  class  called  turbines.  The  theory  of  the  turbine  was  ably  inves- 
tigated by  Euler,  but  its  practical  realization  was  not  accomplished  until 
1S32,  which  is  the  date  of  the  invention  of  the  motor  known  as  the  u  tur- 
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bine  Fourneyron."  Enter's  idea  was  to  construct  a  horizontal  wheel  to 
turn  on  a  vertical  axis,  and  to  be  driven  by  water  directed  from  a 
reservoir  immediately  over  it,  upon  floats  of  curved  form  fixed  to  its 
circumference.  The  curvature  to  be  given  to  the  floats  was  such,  that 
at  the  top,  where  the  impulse  of  the  water  was  to  be  first  received,  they 
should  be  nearly  vertical,  while  at  the  bottom  they  should  approach  the 
horizontal.  Within  the  reservoir  he  proposed  to  place  a  set  of  curved 
plates  to  give  direction  to  the  issuing  water,  in  which  the  construction 
above  described  should  be  reversed,  the  summits  of  the  directrices  being 
nearly  vertical,  and  their  lower  edges  nearly  horizontal.  By  this  arrange- 
ment it  would  happen  that  the  water  at  its  first  discharge  would  strike  the 
faces  of  the  floats  or  pallets  nearly  in  the  plane  of  rotation ;  and  before 
its  final  escape,  it  would  transfer  to  the  wheel  nearly  all  its  living  force. 
No  water  from  the  reservoir  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  wheel  except  that 
which  was  directed  on  the  pallets. 

fourneyron's  turbine. 

The  Fourneyron  turbine  was  a  departure  from  Euler's  plan,  but  it  was 
conformed  to  the  general  principles  of  his  theory.  The  water  from  the 
source  was  admitted  into  a  cylinder  of  small  diameter,  closed  at  the  bot- 
tom. In  the  middle  of  this  cylinder  was  fixed  a  still  smaller  one,  through 
which  the  axis  of  the  turbine  ascended,  being  thus  protected  from  con- 
tact with  the  water  which  was  confined  to  the  annular  space  between  the 
two.  The  turbine  itself  was  a  horizontal  disk  running  close  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cylindrical  reservoir,  but  larger  in  diameter ;  its  floats  being  fixed 
to  the  perimeter  of  its  upper  surface,  and  forming  a  ring  which  sur- 
rounded the  bottom  of  the  reservoir.  The  apertures  for  the  efflux  of  the 
water  were  therefore  placed  in  the  cylindrical  surface  of  the  reservoir, 
opposite  to  the  floats,  and  the  escape  was  as  nearly  as  possible  tangential 
to  this  surface.  The  manner  of  opening  and  closing  these  apertures  of 
escape  was  by  means  of  an  interior  cylinder  accurately  fitting  the  main 
cylinder  of  the  reservoir,  and  this  was  lifted  and  shut  down  by  mechani- 
cal contrivances  operated  by  the  attendant  from  above.  Other  turbines, 
more  nearly  on  the  plan  of  Euler,  have  since,  to  a  great  extent,  sui>er- 
seded  the  turbine  of  Mr.  Fourneyron.  To  understand  their  peculiarities, 
and  to  be  able  to  judge  of  their  respective  merits,  it  is  necessary  to  attend 
to  two  or  three  preliminary  considerations. 

A  turbine  wheel  will  run  though  entirely  immersed  in  the  water; 
but  it  will  perform  best  if  kept  free  from  contact  with  all  water  except 
that  which  is  employed  in  propelling  it. 

As  the  supply  of  water  varies,  or  as  the  work  which  the  wheel  is 
required  to  do  is  greater  or  less,  it  is  desirable  to  enlarge  or  diminish  the 
amount  of  water  admitted  to  the  wheel.  There  is  of  course  a  certain 
maximum  amount  which  cannot  be  exceeded,  and  this  will  lie  the  amount 
received  by  the  wheel  when  all  the  orifices  of  discharge  are  fully  open. 
This  maximum  may  be  reduced  in  either  of  two  ways :  First,  the  size  of 
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each  one  of  the  apertures  of  discharge  may  be  partially  reduced ;  a  result 
which  may  be  obtained  in  the  Fourneyron  turbine  by  depressing  more 
or  less  the  internal  cylinder  which  forms,  as  above  stated,  the  gate  ;  or, 
secondly,  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  the  openings  may  be  entirely 
closed  while  the  remainder  are  left  open  to  their  full  extent.  The  first  of 
these  methods  was  employed  by  Mr.  Fourneyron,  but  experience  has 
proved  that  it  is  disadvantageous.  The  floats  are  not  filled,  and  the 
water  escapes  without  having  fully  expended  its  force  against  them.  In 
order  to  meet  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Fourneyron  divided  the  water  space 
between  the  floats  by  means  of  horizontal  partitions,  so  as  to  form  three 
sets  of  cells  having  the  relative  capacities,  one,  two,  and  three.  This 
allowed  the  gate  to  be  raised  to  three  different  heights,  but  did  not  pro- 
vide for  intermediate  elevations ;  and  it  increased  also  the  proportional 
amount  of  frictional  surface.  In  the  more  recently  constructed  turbines 
the  problem  has  been  resolved  in  a  more  general  manner. 

In  order  to  secure  the  largest  benefit  from  the  given  fall  of  water,  it  is 
desirable  to  place  the  turbine  as  low  as  possible.  This  is  inconsistent 
with  the  condition  of  best  performance  mentioned  above,  which  requires 
that  it  should  not  be  immersed,  unless  at  least  some  means  can  be  con- 
trived by  which  it  may  be  made  to  run  in  air,  although  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  at  the  foot  of  the  fall. 

THE  GIRARD  FREE  TURBINE. 

The  most  striking  improvement  which  has  been  made  in  connection  with 
the  turbine  wheel  since  the  earliest  industrial  application  of  the  machine 
by  Mr.  Fourneyron,  is  one  by  which  the  important  object  just  mentioned 
has  been  effectually  secured,  and  is  due  to  Mr.  Girard,  of  Paris,  who  has 
also  in  many  other  ways  perfected  this  important  machine.  This  con- 
sists in  adapting  to  the  lower  part  of  the  water  cylinder  an  air  chamber, 
open  at  the  bottom,  which  encloses  the  wheel,  and  from  which  the  water 
is  excluded,  whatever  may  be  the  level  in  the  natural  channel  without, 
by  condensing  the  contained  air  to  a  suitable  degree  of  elasticity.  For 
this  purpose  a  small  air-pump,  worked  by  the  machine  itself,  is  employed 
to  throw  air  into  the  chamber  in  order  to  supply  the  loss  which  may 
occur  by  leakage,  which  is  inconsiderable.  The  level  of  the  water  is  thus 
kept  constantly  below  the  lower  extremities  of  the  floats  of  the  wheel, 
whatever  may  be  the  changes  of  natural  level.  To  prevent  the  loss 
which  might  arise  in  consequence  of  the  entanglement  of  bubbles  of  air 
in  the  water  escaping  from  the  wheel,  an  expedient  is  adopted  which  is 
at  once  ingenious  and  effectual.  The  water  which  escapes,  instead  of 
being  left  free  to  mingle  at  once  with  that  of  the  stream  below,  is  kept 
confined  within  an  inverted  trough  for  a  sufficient  distance  to  allow  the 
air  which  is  mechanically  mingled  with  it  to  rise  to  the  top,  when  it  is 
received  into  a  bell-shaped  chamber,  which  arrests  its  further  progress. 
A  tube  connecting  this  chamber  with  that  enclosing  the  wheel,  returns 
it  by  the  mere  effect  of  hydrostatic  pressure. 
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THE  FONTAINE  TURBINE, 

♦ 

Turbines  on  the  plan  of  Euler  were  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Fontaine 
of  Chartres.  Examples  of  the  Fontaine  turbines  were  ^xhibited  bj 
Messrs.  Brault  and  Berouard,  also  of  Chartres.  In  the  original  construe 
tion  of  Mr.  Fontaine  the  water  was  admitted  to  the  floats  of  the  wheel  by 
a  system  of  small  sliding  gates  or  valves,  each  opening  being  provided 
with  a  separate  gate,  but  the  whole  being  raised  and  depressed  together. 
The  wheel  itself  was  immediately  and  entirely  under  the  cylindrical 
water  chamber;  its  extreme  diameter,  from  out  to  out,  including  the 
floats,  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  reservoir.  The  water  openings 
formed  therefore  a  ring  arranged  around  the  circumference  of  the  water 
cylinder,  and  were  pierced  through  its  bottom,  and  not,  as  in  the'  turbine 
of  Fourneyron,  through  the  sides.  But  as  the  form  of  the  directrices 
was  such  as  to  be  nearly  vertical  at  top,  and  horizontal  at  bottom,  the 
lower  lip  of  each  of  the  directing  plates  was  almost  Vertically  under  the 
upper  edge  of  the  one  next  following;  so  that  a  valve  sliding  vertically 
could  close  the  channel  of  discharge,  without  intersecting  either  of  the 
bounding  surfaces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  apy  obstruction  to  the 
water  by  irregularity  of  flow  or  increase  of  friction.  As  all  these  valves 
were  raised  and  depressed  together,  the  quantity  of  discharge  could  only 
be  varied,  as  in  the  case  of  the  turbine  Fourneyron,  by  raising  them  par- 
tially or  wholly,  according  to  the  exigency.  But  this  method  was 
attended  with  a  disadvantage  similar  to  that  indicated  in  the  former  case. 
The  action  of  the  water  on  the  floats  was  not  favorable  unless  they  were 
fully  filled.  In  the  case  of  the  Fourneyron  turbine,  when  the  water  was 
but  partially  turned  on,  it  was  received  on  but  a  part  of  the  breadth  of 
the  float ;  in  the  present  case  it  was  received  on  the  entire  breadth,  but  in 
a  thinner  sheet.  The  effect,  however,  was  practically  the  same  5  to  which 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  frictional  resistance  opposed  to  the  issuing 
water  in  the  Fontaine  turbine,  when  the  valves  were  but  partially  opened, 
was  considerably  greater  in  proportion  to  the  whole  force  than  when  the 
passages  were  entirely  free. 

TURBINES  OF  BRAULT  &  BETHOUARD. 

The  more  recent  improvements  of  the  turbine  have  been  concerned 
mainly  with  the  construction  of  these  valves.  Vertical  sliding  valves 
have  been  generally  abandoned.  In  the  turbines  of  Messrs.  Brault  & 
Bethouard,  the  valves  are  simply  covers  formed  of  gutta-percha,  strength- 
ened by  metal  plates,  each  of  sufficient  size  to  close  one  orifice.  These 
valves  are  connected  together  in  a  manner  to  facilitate  the  control  of 
them,  and  are  in  two  separate  sets.  The  mode  of  control  will  be  under- 
stood by  considering  that  the  orifices  to  be  closed  form  a  regular  ring. 
If  we  cut  a  ring  of  the  same  figure  out  of  paper,  and,  laying  it  flat  upon 
a  table,  place  upon  it  a  cone,  with  the  vertex  truly  at  the  centre  of  the 
ring,  and  then  cutting  the  paper  in  the  direction  of  the  radius,  attach 
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oiA  of  the  cat  ends  to  the  surface  of  the  cone  by  means  of  some  adhe- 
n?6  tfubstaice,  we  shall  be  able,  by  merely  rolling  the  cone  on  the  table, 
to  take  op  the  entire  ring,  and  by  reversing  the  direction  of  the  rolling, 
to  lay  it  down  again ;  the  vertex  of  the  cone  in  the  meantime  maintain- 
ing its  position  at  the  centre  where  we  originally  placed  it.  This  is  the 
expedient  adopted  for  opening  and  closing  the  water  passages  in  the 
turbines  here  spoken  of,  only  that  two  cones  are  employed  instead  of 
one.  It  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  in  the  illustration  just  given,  that 
to  the  surface  of  the  ring  of  paper  there  are  pasted  a  number  of  fan- 
shaped  bits  of  stiff  card-board,  all  equal  to  each  other,  and  we  shall  have 
a  representation  of  the  valve  system  of  Messrs.  Brault  &  Bethouard. 
It  ia  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  end  of  the  ring  not  secured  to  the 
cone  mast  be  fixed  to  the  .interior  of  the  water  chamber.  This  system, 
it  will  be  seen,  will  allow  the  quantity  of  water  admitted  to  the  wheel  to 
be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  while  all  the  orifices  which  are 
opened  at  all  are  opened  entirely.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  there  are 
two  cones  employed  in  the  maimer  described.  This  is  partly  in  order 
to  direct  the  action  of  the  water  symmetrically  on  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel,  and  partly  because  in  this  form  the  apparatus  is  neater.  A 
angle  cone  for  the  whole  circle  would  moreover  require  to  be  larger,  and 
would,  therefore,  interfere  to  a  greater  degree  with  the  access  of  the 
water  to  the  openings  which  happen  to  be  near  it,  a  disadvantage  which 
u  to  some  extent  true  of  the  actual  construction.  Another  disadvantage 
of  this  construction  is,  that  in  case  foreign  substances  are  brought  along 
by  the  water  and  lodge  in  the  passages,  the  valves  fail  to  shut  closely, 
And  water  is  lost  by  leakage. 

In  several  other  turbines  exhibited  the  valves  were  constructed  with 
hinges,  and  the  mechanism  controlling  them  was  designed  with  a  view 
to  vary  at  pleasure  the  number  opeu.  These  answer  perfectly  the  pur- 
pose intended  when  the  water  is  entirely  clear,  but  they  are  liable  to  the 
objection  in  regard  to  obstruction  which  has  been  made  to  the  system 
test  described. 

protte's  turbines. 

Mr.  Protte,  of  Vendeuvre,  (France,)  exhibited  one  turbine  in  which 
all  the  orifices  of  discharge  in  an  entire  semicircle  are  closed  by  one  flat 
sliding  cover  in  the  form  of  a  ring.   By  giving  to  this  ring  a  sliding 
motion,  having  as  its  centre  the  centre  of  the  reservoir  itself,  a  larger  or 
mailer  number  of  the  orifices  of  discharge  can  be  opened  at  pleasure. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  if,  as  in  the  ordinary  construction,  the 
whole  circumfereuce  of  the  water  chamber  were  occupied  by  these  ori- 
fices, it  would  be  impossible  to  uncover,  by  means  of  such  a  sliding  semi- 
circle, one  aperture,  without  closing  another.   Mr.  Protte  endeavors  to 
get  rid  of  this  disadvantage  by  placing  the  discharge  orifices  of  one- 
half  of  the  circle  nearer  to  the  centre  than  those  of  the  other  half.  He 
has,  therefore,  a  second  semicircular  cover,  which  is  a  portion  of  a  ring 
8  I  A 
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of  less  diameter  than  the  first  By  means  of  these  two,  all  the  openings 
oan  be  controlled,  send  a  greater  or  smaller  number  uncovered  at  {tea- 
sore.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  directrices  of  the  water  correspond- 
ing to  the  second  set  of  openings  just  mentioned,  must  be  so  constructed 
as  to  convey  the  water  to  some  extent  in  a  radial  as  well  as  in  a  lateral 
direction.  In  the  changes  of  direction  and  increase  of  friction  thus 
in trwltu^,  there  is  some  disadvantage,  but  the  systeih, of  water  osfrtcol 
is  tiaJtonbtedly  preferable  to  aiiy  of  those  previously  described*  ' 

Mfc  Girard ha*  constructed turbines Al  i - ; h  < I  in  adroit  th«  water  or 
on  two  opposed  quadrants  of  the  drcumfm-Tif-r.  lu  thiwu,  the  s 
of  sliding  valves  jAst  described  (which  wn*  first  mtro.la^d  by  hlnv 
admits  of  Using  pined,  wit&oct  being  liaiile  to  tin*  objection  point  wi  <m: 
as  attending tiilfc;  .sine*  MBfy  anniifei^valve  eaves;  beiu|  but  nim-ty 
degrees  in  ttciSht,  may  W  tfcmed  entift  off  from  the  gnra^rof  open 
ingate  which  it  belongs,  without  encroaching  on  those  of  the  opj 
group. 

Another  method  'employed  by  Mr.  ©Irani  to  secure  effectually 
oontrol  of  the.  discharge  of  the  water,  anil  nt  tin*  40100  time  to 
the  whole  ciroumfereneji ct the  whfel, k>  Ux-lmv  ihv  aperture*  of  dU- 
charge  by  sH&*  which  move  outwardly  in  a  radial  iMetiett  But, 
inasmuch  as  tSpqpe  is  always  liability  to  obstruct!*^  from  tVn  hfttnwfap 
of  the  debris  of  vegetation  or  other  mat  its  borm*  ftlong  the  sttwul, 
when  the  apertures  are  small,  he  prefer  in  nuuvjr cases  to  admit  the 
water  only  to  a  part  of  the  circuinferi  m  <>,  ;t  third  tor  exaiutilo,  or  n 
fifth,  and  to  leave  all  the  rest  of  the  wheel  uncovereck^irhich  construction 
allows  access  to  the  floats,  permits  obstructions  to  bp  removed  without 
difficulty,  and  greatly  facilitates  the  execution  of  atfyi^cessaryf^^rs. 
As  a  compensation  for  the  smaller  number  of  tia*4r  acted  jpolbf 'Ae 
makes  the  apertures  larger,  And  increases  the  disaster  of  the  Mrbine 
at  the,  saai$  time.  These  machines  are  callfed  by  htjfc  *w  lateral-injection 
turbines."  >  '       » 'l 

EIETEB'S  turm^l 

Several  other  lateral  injection  turbines  ^ere  on  exhibition;  *  One  of 
these,  by  Mr.  Ricter,  of  Switzerland,  waif  without  any  system  <tf  direct- 
rices. The  tube  which  conducted  the  water  to  its  circvmferettiife  formed 
a  kind  of  box  embracing  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  the  remainder 
of  the  wheel  being  free.  It  was  said  to  give,  a  return  of  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  force  applied.  ■•  •  ■  - 

schiele's  tuwhji^ 

Another,  exhibited  by  the  North  Moor  Foundry  Company  of  England, 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Schiele,  possesses  the  great  merit  of  extreme  simp- 
licity of  construction?  of  entire  accessibility  at  all  times,  and  of  utilising  as 
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large  ft  proportion  of  the  i>ower  as  the  best  Fonrneyron  or  Girard  tur- 
bine. This  also  is  a  lateral  injection  turbine,  and  requires  no  other 

Fig.  38. 


ftehiele's  Turbine. 


dlMrtrix  for  the  water  but  the  tube  of  supply.   Its  construction  will  be 
ftJttMood  by  referring  to  the  figures.   It  is  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  box 
is  open  both  above  and  below,  and  which  serves  only  to  guide  the 
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water  as  it  ejitfrs  by  the  lateral  pipe  shown  in  Fig.  32  in  elevation, 
in  Fig.  33  in  plan.   The  eonstrnction  of  the  wheel  itself  is  seen  in  Fig. 

rv.  as. 


rxg.  u. 


Sc-lm^c's  Turbiuc — plan. 

The  floats  have  such  a  form  as  may  alio* 
the  water  to  expend  its  force  in  giving 
tary  motion  to  the  wheel,  and  finally 
escape  in  a  direetion  up  or  down  nearly 
parallel  to  the  axis. 

The  figures  represent  the  Sehielc  turbine 
us  placed  in  the  ordinary  position  with  the 
axis  vertical.  But  it  works  equally  well  with 
the  axis  in  a  horizontal  position  ;  a  fact  not 


equally  true  of  ordinary  turbines*  This, 
however,  is  often  a  great  advantage,  in  the 
application  of  power;  permitting  such  an  arrangement  as  may  make 
The  application  direct,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  work  to 
be  done*  Another  great  advantage  is  that  it  may  be  placed  at  any 
level  between  the  head  and  foot  of  the  fall,  and  yet  make  available 
the  force  due  to  the  entire  head*  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  the 
wheel  must,  of  course,  be  wholly  enclosed,  and  the  water  which  leaves 
it  must  In*  conducted  down  t<>  the  lowest  level  in  a  continuous  tube, 
where  it  must  either  be  recurved  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air,  or, 
what  is  better,  be  immersed  in  the  water  of  the  stream  below.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  acts  by  its  weight  on  the  wheel,  precisely  as,  sup- 
posing the  top  off  the  tube  to  be  closed  hv  a  piston,  and  the  water  above 
the  wheel  to  be  without  weight,  this  water  below  would  still  drag  down 
the  piston  with  the  same  force  with  which  it  would  press  it  if  it  were 
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introduced  above.  Some  of  the  turbines  of  this  company  have  been 
established  at  points  thirty  feet  above  the  foot  of  the  fall  by  which  they 
are  driven.  This  is  an  important  advantage  in  respect  to  the  application 
of  force,  and  may  often  serve  to  render  complicated  systems  of  transmis- 
sion unnecessary. 

It  shorid  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  ordinary  turbine  is  capable 
of  being  employed  in  the  same  manner,  at  a  point  chosen  at  pleasure 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  level.  The  construction  adapted  to  this 
mode  of  employment  is  commonly  called  the  Jouval  turbine :  but  it  has 
no  peculiarity  to  distinguish  it  generieally  from  the  turbine  of  Fontaine. 
The  wheel  is  simply  enclosed  hermetically,  and  a  tube  is  continued,  as 
above  described,  to  the  lowest  level. 

THOMPSON'S  TURBINE. 

An  additional  form  of  the  turbine  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  William- 
son, Brothers,  of  Kendal,  England,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Glasgow.  The  peculiarity  of  this  consisted  in  the  admission  of  the 
water  horiiontaUy  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  and  permitting  it 
to  escape,  after  having  expended  its  force,  at  the  axis.  This  is  what 
may  perhaps  be  called  the  Fourneyrou  turbine  inverted.  The  floats  or 
pallets  of  this  wheel  are  proportionally  longer,  measured  in  the  radial 
direction,  than  those  of  the  turbines  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
Enter,  and  they  have  a  contrary  flexure  towards  the  centre.  It  is  a  dis- 
advantage of  this  mode  of  applying  the  power,  that  the  wheel  cannot 
be  enclosed  in  an  air  chamber  according  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Girard,  but 
must;  necessarily  be  always  immersed.  The  construction  has  also  been 
criticised,  on  the  ground  that  the  centrifugal  force  which  will  be  imparted 
to  the  water  by  the  rotation  of  the  machine  will  act  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  driving  column,  and  will  to  that  extent  neutralize  its  power.  But 
ttii  to  be  considered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  pressure  thus  seem- 
Ugly  lost  is  expended  in  forcing  the  rotating  water  nearer  to  the  centre 
of  the  wheel,  where  its  angular  velocity  is  greater  than  that  of  the  pal- 
fcto,  and  where  consequently  it  transfers  its  moment  of  rotation  almost 
wholly  to  the  wheel.  Whatever  amount  of  rotary  motion  is  given  by 
the  wheel  itself  to  the  water  is  of  course  lost  entirely  in  the  ordinary 
turbine.  If  this  can  be  by  any  contrivance  retransferred  again  to  the 
wheel,  a  compensation  will  be  effected.  The  fact  that  the  resistance 
opposed  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  water  revolving  within  a  wheel  to 
the  pressure  of  the  propelling  column  is  not  a  source  of  loss  when  the 
pressure  drives  the  revolving  water  to  the  centre,  is  practically  demon- 
strated in  the  hydraulic  machine  called  the  danaid,  invented  by  d'Ectot. 

THE  DAN  AID. 

The  danaid  may  be  described  as  being  formed  of  two  hollow  cylinders 
placed  concentrically  one  within  the  other,  and  enclosing  a  small  space 
between  them.   The  inner  cylinder  is  closed  at  the  bottom ;  the  outer  has 
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an  aperture  in  the  bottom  at  the  centre.  Between  the  two  bottoms 
there  is  a  space  of  an  inch  or  two,  in  which  are  placed  a  number  ot 
partitions  extending  from  the  central  aperture  to  the  circumference, 
which  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  rotation  of  the  vessel  without  carry- 
ing along  with  it  any  liquid  which  may  be  between  them.  But  the 
annular  cylindrical  space  is  without  partitions.  The  contrivance  being 
placed  in  a  vertical  position,  and  sustained  by  an  axis  permitting  free 
revolution,  water  is  introduced  into  the  annular  cavity  through  one  or 
more  pipes  proceeding  from  an  elevated  reservoir,  and  directed,  at  the 
orifice  of  discharge,  as  nearly  tangentially  as  possible  to  the  cylindrical 
surface.  Kotary  motion  is  imparted  thus  at  first  to  the  machine  by 
mere  friction ;  but  as  the  velocity  increases,  the  centrifugal  force  tends 
to  resist  the  discharge  at  the  central  orifice.  The  pressure  of  the  col- 
umn, however,  prevails  over  centrifugal  force,  and  the  rotating  water  is 
driven  constantly  toward  the  point  of  discharge,  imparting  of  necessity 
the  living  force  which  it  had  acquired  by  revolution  to  the  vessel  itself, 
by  pressing  laterally  against  the  partitions. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  made  in  1813  by  Messrs.  Prony  and  Carnot, 
of  the  French  Institute,  on  the  danaid  of  Mr.  d'Ectot,  it  was  shown  that 
the  work  done  amounted  to  seventy  per  cent,  and  sometimes  to  nearly 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  power  due  to  the  hydraulic  head.  Yet 
here  it  is  evident  that,  but  for  the  rotary  motion  given  to  the  water, 
and  the  consequent  resistance  opposed  to  the  head  by  centrifugal  force, 
the  performance  would  be  trivial.  The  friction  of  the  inflowing  water 
on  the  smooth  cylindrical  surfaces  of  metal  (the  machine  was  made  of 
tin)  would  furnish  but  an  insignificant  propelling  power.  Moreover, 
the  partitions  in  the  circular  space  between  the  bottoms  are  entirely 
essential  to  the  performance  of  the  machine. 

The  Thompson  turbine,  therefore,  is  liable  to  no  theoretic  objection 
upon  the  score  that  it  receives  the  water  by  the  circumference  to  dis- 
charge it  by  the  centre.  It  is  only  important  that  the  cylindrical  section 
of  the  interior  of  the  wheel  should  be  enlarged  relatively  to  that  of  the 
circumference,  to  correspjud  to  the  diminution  of  radial  velocity  which 
takes  place  toward  the  openings  for  discharge. 

girard's  hydraulic  pivot. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  turbines,  one  very  important  and  ingen- 
ious invention  of  Mr.  Girard,  tending  greatly  to  reduce  the  wear  and 
tear  upon  a  point  which  is  especially  liable  to  suffer,  while  its  failure  is 
a  misfortune  of  the  most  serious  gravity,  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
pivot  on  which  the  axis  of  the  wheel  rests  bears  the  whole  weight  of  the 
wheel  and  shaft,  and  to  some  extent  that  of  the  escaping  water.  From 
the  very  rapid  rotation  there  is  great  liability  to  wear  away  by  friction. 
Mr.  Girard's  invention  is  one  by  which  this  friction  is  made  almost  wholly 
to  disappear,  an  effect  which  is  produced  by  what  he  calls  his  hydraulic 
pivot.   The  principle  of  this  contrivance  will  be  understood  by  couipar- 
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ing  it  to  the  piece  of  apparatus  commonly  called  the  hydraulic  beUowfc. 
used  toiDastrate  the  hydrostatic  }«aradox.  Or  it  may  be  compared  to 
an  ordinary  hydrostatic  prea*.  in  which  a  very  small  force  may  coun- 
terbalanee  a  great  one. 

To  the  bottom  of  the  revolving  *bafi  is  firmly  attached  a  horizontal 
circular  plate  of  iron.  To  the  supj*«rt  of  th«r  Market  in  which  the  shaft 
is  pivoted  is  fixed  another  similar  and  equal  plate.  The  two  meet  on 
their  entire  circumferences,  and  their  surfaces  are  made  so  truly  plane 
as  to  form  a  water-tight  joint.  Bui  at  a  little  distance  within  the  cir- 
cumfenaoea,  toward  the  centre,  these  plate*  have  an  annular  cavity,  or 
broad  groove,  eat  into  them  iu  the  lathe,  which,  when  they  are  in  contact* 
forms  a  perfectly  closed  chamber.  It  sufik-es  that  one  only  of  them 
8hooJdbe  thus  indented.  A  small  {terforatiou  through  the  lower  or 
ftied  plate  is  connected  with  a  tube  which  is  carried  upward  to  the 
hydraulic  head,  and  is  pat  into  communication  with  the  water  of  the 
source.  The  water  descending  the  tube  enters  the  annular  chamber 
just  described,  and  exert*  an  upward  pressure  proportioned  to  the  area 
of  the  ring  and  the  height  of  the  head.  Hie  weight  of  the  turbine, 
axis,  &c7  being  known,  it  can  easily  be  calculated  what  should  be  the 
axe  of  the  ring  that  the  weight  may  be  just  balanced.  The  friction  on 
the  pivot  will  thus  be  reduced  a>  nearly  as  possible  to  zero.  If  the 
hydraulic  pressure  slightly  exceeds  the  weight  it  will  be  all  the  better, 
for,  in  that  case;  the  opposed  bearing  surfaces  will  have  a  film  of  fluid 
interposed  between  them,  which  will  prevent  wear  altogether.  The 
amount  of  water  escaping  through  so  minute  a  fissure  will  at  the  same 
time  he  so  small  as  to  be  quite  inappreciable. 

VI. — AERIAL  MOTORS. 

The  atmosphere  presents  a  source  of  motive  power  which,  but  for  it* 
large  and  capricious  duct  nations,  would  be  made  much  more  generally 
subservient  than  it  is  in  fact  to  the  oses  of  the  industrial  arts.  Though 
not  suitable  for  impelliug  heavy  machinery,  its  presence  everywhere, 
which  is  always  a  recommendation,  makes  it  in  certain  circumstances 
an  invaluable  auxiliary  to  the  minor  and  especially  to  rural  industries. 
There  are  many  territories  where  water  ]K»wer$  do  not  exist,  and  where 
motors  driven  by  artificial  heat  are  not  economical  except  for  large  man- 
ufactures.  In  such  situations  the  wind  performs  a  service  of  inappreci- 
able value  in  superseding  the  labor  of  men  or  animals.   It  is  an  objection 
to  the  windmill  that  it  is  often  idle  when  its  service  is  most  wanted.  For 
rural  industries  it  will  generally  be  practicable  so  to  arrange  work  as  to 
take  advantage  of  the  favorable  seasons  without  being  too  much  incom- 
moded by  the  calms:  but  in  case  a  motive  power  is  required  to  tie  at  all 
times  available,  the  object  may  be  secured  by  means  of  a  windmill  hav- 
ing, while  in  action  under  favorable  circumstances,  an  excess  of  ]>ower. 
which  may  be  used  to  accumulate  a  head  of  water  for  use  in  the  inter- 
mediate intervals. 
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The  practical  problem  of  applying  to  use  the  motive  power  of  the 
wind  is  complicated  by  the  frequently  changing  direction  of  the  wind 
itself.  In  most  windmills  the  difficulty  is  met  by  making  the  part  of  the 
machinery  which  constitutes  the  motor  proper  rotatory  around  a  verti- 
cal aids.  This  construction  involves  necessarily  a  weak  point,  and  affords 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  devising  means  for  securing 
sufficient  strength  without  greatly  adding  to  the  weight  or  increasing 
the  friction  of  the  moving  parts.  The  two  objects  are  to  a  certain  extent 
incompatible ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  general  it  is  only  the  considera- 
tion of  cheapness  which  determines  the  adoption  of  a  form  which  had 
its  origin  in  the  infancy  of  mechanics. 

There  were  exhibited  in  the  Exposition  four  windmills  in  actual  oper- 
ation, and  one  in  design.  Of  the  four,  three  were  Stanch,  and  one  was 
Belgian.  The  number  of  sails  was  different  in  the  different  machines, 
one  having  as  many  as  twenty,  the  others  sixteen,  eight  and  six.  The 
peculiarities  of  construction  which  deserve  attention  are  those  which 
concern  the  regulation  of  velocity  under  varying  force  of  wind. 

MAHOTTDOU'S  WINDMILL. 

In  the  windmill  of  Mr.  Mahoudou,  of  St.  Epain,  France,  the  sails, 
which  were  of  canvas  and  six  in  number,  were  attached  at  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  arm  to  a  yard  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  flexibility, 
but  stiff  enough  to  resist  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
to  maintain  the  sail  at  a  determinate  angle  of  inclination.  Under  a 
higher  degree  of  pressure,  the  springs,  by  yielding,  reduce  the  amount 
of  surface  exposed  to  the  wind,  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  pressure ; 
and  thus  serve  to  maintain  a  tolerably  uniform  rate  of  rotation. 

FORMIS'S  WINDMILL. 

A  different  contrivance  for  the  same  purpose  was  observed  in  the 
windmill  exhibited  by  Mr.  Formis,  of  Montpellier.  In  this  machine  the 
sails,  which  are  of  canvas,  as  in  the  one  just  described,  are  attached  on 
one  side  to  rigid  arms ;  while  they  are  stretched  by  yards  attached  by 
one  end  to  the  arms,  at  points  about  half  way  from  the  centre,  and  by 
the  other  to  the  free  angles  of  the  sails.  From  each  of  these  free  angles 
a  cord  is  carried  to  the  top  of  the  next  following  arm,  and  thence,  pass- 
ing over  a  pulley,  is  continued  down  the  arm  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  and 
through  this  axis,  (which  is  hollow,)  lengthwise,  to  the  opposite  extrem- 
ity, where  the  whole  system  of  cords  is  united,  and  by  means  of  a  suita- 
ble joint  and  lever  is  connected  with  a  weight  which  acts  as  a  governor. 
It  is  evident  that  when  the  pressure  of  the  wind  is  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  counterpoise,  the  sails  will  become  more  inclined,  and  will  pre- 
sent a  smaller  extent  of  surface  to  the  wind.  The  windmill  of  Mr. 
Formis  was  provided  with  eight  sails. 

thirion's  windmill. 
A  more  important  and  more  interesting  machine  of  this  class  was  pre- 
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sented,  however,  from  Belgium,  by  Mr.  Thirion.  In  this  the  sails  are 
of  wood  and  are  from  twelve  to  twenty  in  number.  Each  sail  is  hinged  at 
two  fixed  points,  one  at  the  foot  of  the  sail  and  at  the  axis  of  rotation, 
and  the  other  at  about  half  its  length,  where  it  is  attached  to  a  fixed 
circle,  forming  part  of  a  framework  by  means  of  which  the  force  is  to  be 
transmitted.  Another  circle,  of  the  same  size  as  this,  and  movable  in 
guides,  is  attached  to  the  centre  of  each  sail  through  the  medium  of  con- 
necting rods.  This  circle,  by  its  movement,  affects  simultaneously  the 
inclination  of  all  the  sails.  It  may  be  set,  in  the  beginning,  at  any  incli- 
nation at  pleasure ;  after  which  there  can  be,  during  the  action  of  the 
machine,  no  diminution  of  the  inclination ;  but  in  case  the  wind  becomes 
violent  the  inclination  will  be  increased  by  the  effect  of  a  centrifugal 
force  governor  acting  on  the  movable  circle. 

While  this  contrivance  has  its  merit,  the  most  important  and  ingen- 
ious peculiarity  of  Mr.  Thirion's  windmill  consists  in  a  mode,  which  is 
certainly  entirely  original,  of  transmitting  rotary  motion  between  shafts 
which  are  not  in  the  same  direction,  or  in  parallel  directions,  without 
the  use  of  bevel  gearing.  It  was  not  employed  in  the  mill  exhibited, 
but  has  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years  in  othei  mills  by  the  same 
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constructor.   This  ingenious 
invention  is  shown  in  the 
Figs.  35  and  36  annexed.  It 
is  a  spiral  formed  of  a  plane 
iron,  or,  rather,  steel  band, 
which  is  attached  at  its  op- 
posite ends  to  the  two  shafts 
to  be  connected.   The  diam- 
eter of  the  spiral  will  neces- 
ttrily,  in  order  to  secure 
wficient  strength,  be  con- 
siderably larger  than  that  of 
the  shaft;  and  the  attach- 
ment may  be  made  by  means  of  a  cast-iron  cap,  having  on  one  side  a 
socket  for  the  shaft  and  on  the  other  a  flat  surface  to  receive  the  spiral. 
The  breadth  of  the  iron  band  or  ribbon  which  forms  the  spiral  is  about  an 
inch  and  a  half,  and  its  thickness  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
The  total  diameter  of  the  spi- 
ral is  about  one  foot.   For  a 
joint  of  transmission  forming 
a  right  angle,  about  fifteen 
turns  of  the  spiral  will  suflice. 
The  entire  spiral  may  be  made 
of  a  single  ribbon,  or  it  may  be  made  up,  as  it  has  been  in  some  cases, 
of  a  number  of  parts  connected  together,  as  shown  in  Fig.  37,  by  tongue 
and  groove.   Experience  has  proved  that  this  mode  of  transmission 
performs  perfectly,  without  being  liable  to  get  out  of  order  or  to  give 
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way.  Its  strength  is  very  considerable,  bat  cannot  be  indefinitely 
increased,  since  a  thickness  exceeding  that  which  is  adopted  would 
bring  too  great  a  cross-strain  on  the  metal.  A  number  of  these  joints 
have  been  in  operation  without  accident  for  several  years.  The  mode 
of  securing  the  spiral  at  its  extremity  is  shown  in  Fig.  38.  After 
the  end  has  been  riveted  to  the  plate,  a  cross-bar  is  fastened  below 
the  rivets,  so  as  to  prevent  a  flexure  at  the  point  weakened  by  drilling. 
The  windmill  of  Mr.  Thirion,  though  self-adjusting  to  the  wind,  is  not- 
provided  with  the  ordinary  wind- vane.  In  fact,  the  sails  themselves  ful- 
fil the  usual  function  of  the  vane,  only  that  they  are  no  longer,  as  in 
the  ordinary  construction,  presented  to  the  wind  on  the  side  of  the  tower 
from  which  the  blast  comes ;  but  swing  round,  so  to  say,  behind  the 
tower.  This  part  of  the  structure  is  therefore  merely  an  open  framework. 
The  weight  of  the  sails  is  balanced  by  a  heavy  counterpoise,  and  the 
whole  rotating  structure  rests  on  balls,  on  a  circular  railway,  resembling 
in  this  respect  the  dome  of  an  astronomical  observatory. 

MOEBATH'S  WINDMILL. 

The  particular  windmill  which  seems,  however,  to  be  the  most  decided 
improvement  upon  past  forms  of  this  motor,  is  that  which  was  exhibited  in 
designs  by  Mr.  Moerath,  of  Vienna,  which  may  be  called  an  aerial  turbine. 
This  is  shown  in  Plate  Y,  Figs.  1,  2, 3,  and  4,  in  which  Fig.  2  is  an  eleva- 
tion, showing  the  interior  of  a  circular  structure  designed  to  enclose  the 
wheel  carrying  the  sails.  The  rotation  is  horizontal,  the  wheel  turning 
round  a  central  axis,  shown  at  L.  The  form  of  the  wings  is  exhibited  in 
Fig.  4,  which  also  shows  in  plan  a  series  of  fixed  directrices,  ab,  a1  by 
which  the  currents  of  the  air,  coming  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrow,  are  deflected  upon  the  sails  of  the  windmill.  This  machine,  there- 
fore, resembles  the  turbine  of  Mr.  Thompson,  exhibited  by  Williamson 
&  Co.,  the  air  entering  by  the  circumference  and  escaping  by  the  centre. 

The  sails  are  made  of  canvas,  but  their  form  is  determined  by  the 
iron  arms  or  frames  to  which  they  are  attached.  These  frames  are 
secured  at  top  and  bottom  to  two  circular  plates,  which  are  fixed  to  the 
axis.  Beneath  the  whole  there  is  also  attached  to  the  axis  a  pulley 
which,  by  means  of  guide  rollers,  represented  at  K,  (Figs.  2  and  3,) 
maintains  it  in  position.  The  weight  is  sustained,  and  the  level  more 
truly  preserved,  by  means  of  the  rollers  S,  Fig.  3,  themselves  resting 
by  their  axes  upon  the  smaller  friction-rollers  8  8*.  The  guiding  wheels 
K  are  sustained  by  brackets  from  the  frame,  shown  at  G  in  both  figures. 
The  power  is  applied  through  conical  gearing,  as  shown  at  m  or  n,  or  in 
any  other  way. 

The  structure  on  which  the  motor  rests  may  be  of  wood,  brick  or 
stone  ;  but  the  chamber  in  wliich  the  wheel  is  placed  is  designed  to  be 
constructed  of  iron,  except  the  roof.  Its  base  H  forms  a  cast  iron 
crown,  to  which  are  bolted  the  brackets  G,  and  from  which  rise  verti- 
cally, at  regular  intervals,  a  series  of  rolled  iron  plates,  which  form  the 
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directrices  for  tbe  wind  and  also  the  support  for  the  superstructure.  It 
will  be  seen,  by  comparing  tbe  positions  of  the  directrices  in  the  plan 
with  tbe  directions  of  the  arrows,  that  on  the  side  on  which  the  wind 
and  wheel  move  in  harmony,  the  wind  can  enter  until  its  direction 
becomes  tangential  to  the  structure ;  while  on  the  other  side  it  is  cut  off 
from  entering  at  all,  by  the  overlapping  of  the  borders  of  the  direc- 
trices, up  to  tbe  point  where  it  becomes  capable  of  such  a  deflection  as 
to  favor  rotation.  This  wheel  will,  therefore,  turn  equally  well,  from 
whatever  quarter  the  wind  may  blow. 

The  provision  made  for  guarding  against  excessive  velocity  of  move- 
ment in  the  case  of  high  winds  is  ingenious.   To  every  one  of  the 
directrices  there  is  attached,  on  the  outside,  a  shutter,  wide  enough  to 
close  entirely  one  of  the  openings,  but  pivoted  by  the  middle  points  of 
its  extremities,  so  that  instead  of  closing  one  opening  entirely,  it  closes 
the  adjacent  halves  of  the  two  between  which  it  is  placed.   Thus,  when 
all  the  shutters  are  closed,  they  meet  each  other  half-way  like  the  blinds 
of  windows.   In  the  plan,  PI.  V,  Fig.  4,  these  shutters  are  seen  at  d  c^d'c*. 
In  calm  or  in  light  winds  they  stand  in  the  positions  in  which  the  figure 
represents  them.   But  when  the  velocity  of  movement  begins  to  rise 
above  what  is  designed  to  be  the  limit,  they  are  closed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  by  the  effect  of  a  self-acting  apparatus  represented  in  Fig. 
2,  and  on  an  enlarged  scale  in  Fig.  1,  and  through  a  system  of  connect- 
ing rods  shown  in  Fig.  3.    The  main  axis  of  rotation  D  carries  a  gear 
▼bed  r,  which  acts  on  the  governor,  Fig.  1,  through  the  smaller  wheel 
secured  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  governor.    By  the  divergence  of 
&e  arms  of  the  governor  the  doubly  conical  friction  wheel  y  is  raised, 
and  is  brought  at  length  to  the  point  where  its  upper  conical  surface  is 
in  contact  with  the  conical  wheels  Z  and  z.    The  wheel  Z  is  fixed  to  its 
*aft  and  operates  the  conical  gear  wheels  t   The  wheel  z  is  idle,  its  use 
being  merely  to  equilibrate  the  pressure.  The  vertical  conical  wheel  t 
tarnathe  tangent  screw /  which  rests  on  the  perimeter  of  a  large  wheel, 
seen  dotted  in  the  plan  of  this  part  of  the  machine,  Fig.  3.   To  this  wheel 
*  are  attached  a  number  of  roils  i,  equal  to  the  number  of  shutters ;  and 
these  rods,  by  their  opposite  extremities,  are  fastened  by  hinge-joints  to 
the  outer  extremities  of  the  shutters,  severally.   An  examination  of  the 
plan  will  show  that  if  the  wheel  x  be  turned  from  right  to  left,  the  shut- 
ters will  be  drawn  inward ;  and  if  the  movement  be  sufficiently  con- 
tinued, they  will  be  closed  entirely.   The  action  of  the  wheel  Z  upon 
the  wheel  x  through  the  tangent  screw,  turns  it  from  right  to  left ;  and 
thus  by  the  automatic  action  of  the  machine  itself  the  shutters  are  par- 
tially closed  and  the  impelling  force  diminished.   The  velocity  diminish- 
ing, the  friction  wheel  y  will  descend,  and  Z  will  cease  to  act.   If,  in 
consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  driving  force,  the  retardation  is  in 
excess,  the  friction  wheel  y  will  descend  until  it  comes  into  contact  with 
Z'  and     of  which  the  first  is  now  idle,  and  the  second  turns  the  bevel 
wheels  f ,  reversing  the  motion  of  the  gear  wheel  x,  and  to  a  greater  or 
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less  extent  re-opening  the  air  passages.  There  may  thus  take  place  a 
succession  of  oscillations  of  the  bevel  wheel  y,  diminishing  in  extent  if 
the  breeze  remains  steady,  until  a  permanent  adjustment  is  attained. 
But  if  the  wind  varies,  whether  by  an  increase  or  a  diminution  of  its 
mean  Telocity,  the  bevel  wheel  y  will  act  anew  and  effect  a  new  adjust- 
ment corresponding  to  the  changed  velocity.  It  is  not  to  be  understood 
that  the  wheel  x  will  be  acted  upon  in  response  to  every  momentary  lull 
or  gust,  since  the  bevel  wheel  y  has  a  sufficient  freedom  of  movement 
between  Z  and  2/  to  accommodate  itself  to  these,  so  long  as  the  avenge 
strength  of  the  wind  remains  unchanged.  But  if  there  is  a  permanent 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  wind  force,  the  necessary  correction  will 
be  made  with  infallible  certainty. 

The  governor  can  be  thrown  out  of  gear  with  the  machine;  and  if  it 
is  desired  to  leave  the  mill  at  rest,  the  wheel  after  detaching  the 
governor,  may  be  turned  by  hand  so  as  to  close  the  shutters  entirely. 

It  is  a  great  recommendation  in  favor  of  this  motor,  that  it  has  no 
such  weak  point  about  it  as  has  been  mentioned  as  limiting  the  useful- 
ness or  impairing  the  strength  of  all  the  windmills  in  which  the  entire 
superstructure  rotates  around  a  vertical  axis  in  order  to  present  the 
sails  to  the  wind.  The  present  machine  may  possess  all  the  strength  of 
framework  which  it  is  possible  to  give  to  a  turbine  or  water  wheel. 

It  is  also  another  and  an  important  recommendation  in  its  favor,  that 
it  is  not  liable  to  damage  by  the  most  violent  storms ;  since,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  effect  of  an  increased  strength  of  wind  is  to  cause  the  shutters 
to  close  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  increase,  so  that  when  the 
violence  is  excessive  they  close  almost  altogether.  Observations  have 
been  made  of  the  action  of  mills  of  this  construction  which  have  been 
long  in  use;  aud  the  result  is  that  the  rotation  is  steady,  and  only 
slightly  variable  in  rapidity,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  wind.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  furious  gales,  the  work  goes 
uniformly  on,  the  wheel  maintaining  permanently  the  same  mean  velocity 
to  which  it  was  limited  in  the  original  adjustment  of  the  governor. 

There  are  large  portions  of  our  country  in  which  the  windmill  is  almost 
unknown.  There  are  other  portions,  as  in  California,  where  they  are 
extensively  used  and  where  objects  of  this  class  frequently  strike  the 
attention  of  the  traveller.  They  would  be  undoubtedly  much  more 
generally  introduced,  if,  in  their  ordinary  forms,  they  were  less  rude 
and  more  efficient.  They  adapt  themselves  admirably  to  the  circum- 
stances of  sparse  settlements,  in  prairie  districts  and  low  alluvial  regions, 
where  streams  are  few  and  sluggish,  where  fuel  is  costly,  and  where  the 
population,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  living  in  com- 
parative isolation  from  each  other,  And  the  conversion  of  their  grains 
into  flour  and  meal  for  domestic  uses  a  serious  tax  upon  both  their  time 
and  their  means.  To  such,  the  mills  of  Mr.  Moerath,  which  are  said  not 
to  be  expensive,  (the  cost  was  not  given,)  would  be  extremely  serviceable; 
while  for  many  other  light  industries,  such  as  the  grinding  of  paints  and 
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drags,  or  the  elevation  of  water  for  irrigation,  for  drainage,  or  for  tbe 
ordinary  uses  of  life,  they  are  perfectly  well  adapted,  and  are  probably 
in  point  ot  economy  as  cheap  as  any  description  of  motor  which  could 
be  provided  far  the  same  work. 

VEL— ELECTRO-MAGXETIC  ENGINES. 

Seven!  machines  operated  by  the  power  of  electro-magnetism  made 
their  appearance  in  the  Exi>osition.   Without  counting  the  considerable 
number  designed  for  puri>oses  of  demonstration,  or  intended  only  to 
serve  at philosophic  toys,  there  were  present  a  number  wliich  had  been 
constructed  with  a  serious  industrial  object.    It  has  been  long  since 
generally  considered  as  settled,  that  motive  j>ower  can  only  be  obtained 
by  means  of  electro-magnetic  combinations  at  an  expense  which  forbids 
the  employment  of  such  a  i»ower  upon  a  large  scale :  but  for  many  minor 
purposes  in  which  the  consideration  of  cost  is  unimportant,  the  con- 
venience of  application  of  this  power  has  secured  for  it  an  acceptance 
wWck  is  becoming  every  year  more  general.   The  extensive  introduction 
into  families  of  the  sewing  machine  has  created  a  special  demand  for 
snail  powers;  and  it  is  here  that  the  electro-magnetic  engine  finds  a 
field  of  usefulness  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  adapted. 

CAZAI/S  ELECTRO -MAGNETIC  ENGINE. 

One  of  the  machines  presented  in  the  Exposition,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Cazal,  of  Paris,  is  expressly  designed  for  this  purpose,  and  has 
received  from  the  jury  the  distinction  of  an  honorable  mention. 

This  is  exceedingly  compact,  and  as  it  takes  the  place  and  has  the 
appearance  of  the  fly-wheel  of  the  common  machine,  it  adds  nothing  to 
tke  weight  or  to  the  seeming  complication.   It  is  formed  of  a  thick  disk 
tfloft  iron,  cnt  into  the  shape  of  a  gear-wheel ;  a  deep  groove  being  after- 
birth cnt  down  in  the  middle  of  the  circumference,  which  is  wound 
witt  insulated  wire.   The  ends  of  the  wire  are  soldered  to  insulated 
tbimbles,  which,  by  means  of  tangent-springs,  introduce  the  battery 
current  in  the  usual  way.   Surrounding  this  magnetic  wheel  is  a  heavy 
iron  ring  insulated  on  its  interior  surface  in  a  manner  to  present  eleva- 
tions corresponding  to  the  teeth  or  salient  points  of  the  wheel.  This 
ring  is  fixed  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  more  or  less  concealed  by  a  neat 
annular  metallic  envelope.    When  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  pass  before 
the  prominent  parts  of  the  surrounding  ring,  there  is  a  near  approach  to 
contact,  and  the  attraction  is  strong.    When  these  teeth  are  half-way 
between  those  points,  the  opposite  attractions  are  balanced.   At  the 
moment  of  nearest  approach  the  current  is  arrested ;  it  is  renewed  again 
at  the  intermediate  position.   In  the  interval,  while  the  current  is  not 
flowing,  the  magnetic  wheel  maintains  the  motion  in  the  manner  of  a 
fly-wheel. 
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BIRMINGHAM  COMPANY'S  ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  ENGINE. 

Another  motor  of  this  class  is  exposed  in  the  British  section  by  the 
Electro-Magnetic  Company  of  Birmingham.  In  none  of  the  electro- 
magnetic machines  produced  of  late  years  does  there  seem  to  be  much 
of  originality.  In  fact  there  does  not  appear  to  be  room  for  much.  The 
efforts  of  inventors  are  bounded,  and  must  be  so,  to  the  endeavor,  by 
varying  the  combinations  of  the  parts,  to  secure  the  largest  amount  of 
motion  with  the  smallest  differences  of  distance  between  the  attracting 
or  repelling  poles. 

The  engine  of  the  Birmingham  company  has  four  sets  of  fixed  electro- 
magnets of  the  U  or  horse-shoe  form,  two  sets  at  each  end  of  an  oscillat- 
ing beam  by  which  the  power  is  to  be  utilized.  The  magnets  of  each  set 
are  arranged  in  two  tiers,  one  above  the  other.  The  armatures  of  these 
several  magnets  are  earned  by  rods  depending  from  the  ends  of  the 
beam;  but  the  rods  pass  freely  through  these  armatures  without  being 
fastened  to  them.  When,  therefore,  an  armature,  in  the  descent  of  the 
rod,  conies  into  contact  with  the  magnet  to  which  it  belongs,  the  rod 
continues  its  motion  and  leaves  the  armature  resting  there.  In  the 
return  motion  the  rod  lifts  the  armature  again,  by  means  of  a  collar  or 
enlargement  which  has  been  given  to  it  at  the  place  iutended.  Each 
armature  has  thus  its  collar,  aud  these  several  collars  have  been  so  fixed 
upon  the  suspended  rods,  that  the  armatures  reach  the  faces  of  their 
respective  magnets  successively,  and  no  two  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  action  of  the  machine,  the  battery  current  actuates  the  magneto 
on  the  side  of  the  descent;  while  on  the  other  side  the  current  is  cut  off*. 
The  machine  acts  therefore  only  by  attraction.  The  armatures  are  of 
sort  iron.  As  these  armatures  approach  their  magnets  successively,  it 
will  happen  that  whenever  one  becomes  inefficient,  by  coming  into  con- 
tact with  its  magnet,  the  next  will  be  in  position  to  exert  a  very  high 
attractive  force.  And  this  force  increases  until  this  next  makes  contact 
with  its  magnet  in  like  manner.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  of  this 
machine  that  it  presents  what  may  be  called  a  judicious  arrangement  of 
parts,  but  contains  nothing  which  is  uew  and  nothing  which  can  prop- 
erly be  called  ingenious. 

KRAVOGI/S  ELECTHO-MAGNETIC  ENGINE. 

In  the  Austrian  section  appeared  an  electro-motor  by  Kravogl,  which 
by  its  compactness,  and  by  the  great  energy  which  it  seemed  to  manifest 
within  small  space,  excited  much  interest,  but  the  construction  was 
totally,  and  it  might  be  said  ingeniously,  concealed;  and  neither  the 
exhibitor  nor  any  representative  of  his  was  present  to  give  any  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  it.   On  attaching  the  battery  it  was  instantly  set  in 
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results  entirely  satisfactory.    With  such  motors,  also,  there  are  dangers 
of  accident  ft'om  irregularity  of  movement,  the  consequence  of  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  parts  intervening  between  the  motor  and  the  brake,  which 
may  sometimes  be  attended  with  serious  consequences.   A  dynamome- 
ter, on  the  other  hand,  which  serves  only  as  a  medium  of  transmitting 
force  without  consuming  it,  and  which,  without  occupying  an  inconven- 
ient amount  of  space,  may  be  permanently  attached  to  the  machine,  will 
possess  the  very  great  advantage  of  showing  the  expenditure  of  force  at 
all  times,  without  requiring  any  special  attention  from  the  engineer  or 
oilier  attendant.   It  is  to  be  desired  that  such  a  contrivance  shall  not  be 
itself  a  charge  upon  the  power ;  that  is,  that  by  its  interposition  the 
expenditure  of  driving  force  required  shall  not  be  sensibly  increased. 
This  property  belongs  to  all  that  class  in  which  the  power  of  the  motor 
acts  directly  with  all  its  force  to  produce  flexure  in  springs,  while  the 
springs  by  their  effort  of  recoil  transmit  it  undiminished  to  the  machine. 
It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  applicability  of  this  prin- 
ciple which  will  very  soon  be  reached.   As  the  power  to  be  transmitted 
is  made  greater,  the  strength  of  the  springs  through  which  it  is  trans- 
mitted must  be  correspondingly  increased.    But  this  involves  the  neces- 
sity of  making  them  heavier  in  similar  proportion,  so  that  they  may  soon 
become  unwieldy  and  undesirable  attachments  to  the  moving  parts  of  jf 
machine.   This  objection  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  evaded  by  giving 
to  the  springs  such  a  form  and  such  a  position  in  the  apparatus  that  the 
force  of  the  motor  shall  be  exerted  mainly  against  their  power  of  resist- 
ance to  extension  or  compression,  and  only  partially  against  their  elas- 
ticity. Thus,  if  we  give  to  a  bar  of  tempered  steel  the  form  of  a  horse- 
*oe,  the  force  required  to  change  its  curvature  by  a  definite  amount, 
applied  in  the  direction  either  to  straighten  it  or  to  bend  it  still  more, 
udd  be  greatly  less  than  would  be  necessary  to  produce  a  similar 
tepee  of  change  in  the  form  of  the  same  bar  on  supposition  that  it  had 
the  original  shape  of  an  archer's  bow.    Dynamometers,  therefore,  which 
are  designed  to  transmit  force  on  the  principle  here  considered,  allow 
the  force  to  act  wholly  in  producing  flexure  only  when  it  is  small ;  those 
designed  for  use  in  connection  with  steam-engines  or  other  motors  of 
«)n«derable  power  being  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  elasti- 
eity  of  the  springs  acts  at  a  mechanical  advantage. 

TAURINES'?;  DYNAMOMETER. 

A  dynamometer  of  this  kind  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Taurines,  of  Paris, 
which  was  simple  and  well  adapted  to  engines  of  moderate*  power.  It 
forms,  if  desired,  a  permanent  part,  of  the  connection  between  the  engine 
and  the  machine  driven  ;  and  in  this  case  the  shaft  of  communication  is 
constructed  with  a  joint  formed  by  inserting  one  length  within  the  other, 
in  the  manner  of  tenon  and  mortise.  Two  arms  are  attached  to  the 
part  of  the  shaft  on  either  side  of  this  joint,  in  a  radial  direction  ;  those 
on  the  same  side  being  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other,  while  those 
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of  each  pair  are  ninety  degrees  from  those  of  the  other.  Stout  springs 
in  the  form  of  circular  quadrants  connect  the  extremities  of  these  arms 
on  two  opposed  quarters  of  the  circle,  and  the  force  of  the  motor  is  trans- 
mitted through  these  springs  by  a  pushing  effort.  The  effect  is  to  bend 
the  arches  outward,  and  the  degree  of  this  bending  is  indicated  by  a 
spring  which  connects  their  middle  points.  The  flexure  of  this  spring 
is  diminished,  and  in  straightening  it  moves  an  index  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  rotation. 

Mr.  Taurines  has  added  a  very  ingenious  mode  of  registering  the  indi- 
cations of  the  dynamometer,  and,  generally,  of  summing  up  the  total 
amount  of  work  done,  (or,  rather,  of  force  transmitted  from  the  motor,) 
during  a  continuous  period  of  operation.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  modification 
of  the  planimeter  of  Oppikoffer,  elsewhere  described.  The  motion  of  the 
dynamometer  index  parallel  to  -  the  axis  of  rotation  is  magnified  and 
transferred,  by  suitable  mechanical  arrangement,  to  a  little  car  running 
on  a  railway.  This  car  sustains  a  solid  cone,  rather  acute,  and  placed  in 
such  a  position  that  one  of  its  generating  lines  is  horizontal.  This  cone 
is  kept  in  rotation  by  the  machine,  with  an  angular  velocity  the  same  as 
that  of  the  motor  shaft,  or  definitely  related  to  it.  On  the  horizontal 
side  of  the  rotating  cone  rests  a  little  sphere)  which  is  held  between  the 
two  arms  of  a  fork,  being  immediately  sustained  by  two  small  caps,  with 
spindles  attached,  like  the  stems  of  acorn  cups,  which  serve  as  axes  of 
motion.  The  sphere  turns  on  the  cone  by  friction,  and  its  rotations  are 
transmitted  by  one  of  the  little  axes  just  spoken  of  to  a  set  of  register 
dials.  As  the  energy  of  the  transmitted  force  increases  or  diminishes, 
the  car  moves  forward  and  backward  along  its  track,  presenting  to  the 
sphere  resting  upon  it  a  larger  or  smaller  circle  of  contact.  While  there- 
fore the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  cone  is  constantly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  motor  shaft,  or  in  an  unvarying  ratio  to  that  velocity,  the  rotation 
of  the  sphere  is  accelerated  as  the  base  of  the  cone  is  brought  more 
nearly  beneath  it,  and  retarded  as  the  vertex  approaches.  It  is  evident 
that  a  roller  with  a  rounded  periphery  would  answer  as  well  as  a  sphere, 
the  object  being  only  to  obtain  a  contact  which  shall  be  virtually  a  point ; 
but,  as  by  constantly  running  on  the  same  circumference  the  surface  of 
contact  would  be  eularged,  a  sphere  is  used  so  sustained  that  the  longi- 
tudinal motion  of  the  cone  may  give  it  a  compound  rotation,  and  thus 
change  continually  the  circumference  exposed  to  wear. 

This  dynamometer,  when  constructed  with  a  view  to  be  displaced  and 
attached  to  other  machines,  will  have,  of  course,  proper  connections  by 
which  its  t  wo  opposite  parts  may  be  secured  to  the  corresponding  shafts 
of  the  motor  and  the  machine  operated  upon. 

A  connection  of  this  kind  might  suffice  for  steam-engines  or  other 
motors  of  moderate  horse-power;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  limit  to  its 
availability  must  be  soon  reached,  so  that  for  motors  of  great  energy  no 
spring  dynamometer  will  serve.  The  only  expedient  which  presents 
itself,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  seems  to  be  to  connect  the 
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motor  with  the  machine  through  some  intermediate  gear  work,  and  to 
devise  some  method  by  which  the  effort  passing  through  this  gear  work 
may  be  measured. 

BOURDON'S  dynamometer. 
.  Such  a  dynamometer  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bourdon,  of  Paris,  which 
may  be  briefly  thus  descril>ed.   Parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  shaft  of 
the  motor  are  established  two  other  shafts,  each  carrying  a  gear  wheel, 
by  which  they  act  on  each  other.   One  of  these  shafts  is  connected  by 
band  or  gearing  with  the  motor,  the  other  transmits  the  movement  simi- 
larly to  the  machine.   The  shaft  connected  with  the  motor  is  capable,  of 
no  motion  except  that  of  rotation ;  the  other  has  a  certain  freedom  of 
displacement  in  its  bearings,  longitudinally.   The  teeth  of  the  two  gear 
wheels  are  slightly  spiral.  The  effort  of  the  motor  tends  not  only  to  turn 
the  movable  arbor,  but  also  to  displace  it  in  the  direction  of  its  own 
length.    If  no  resistance  were  opposed  to  this  displacement,  it  would 
immediately  find  its  limit,  and  the  arbor  would  then  have  only  a  rotary 
motion.  The  displacement,  however,  is  opposed  by  a  spring,  and  it  takes 
place  only  so  far  as  to  bring  about  a  condition  of  equilibrium  between 
the  resistance  of  the  spring  and  the  element  of  the  driving  force  which 
is  directed  longitudinally.   The  value  of  this  element  will  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  obliquity  of  the  teeth  of  the  spiral  gearing  to  the  axis  of 
rotation.   If  their  surfaces  are  parallel  to  the  axis,  there  will  be  no  lon- 
gitudinal displacement.  And  whatever  be  the  angle  of  inclination,  the 
longitudinal  force  will  bear  a  calculable  and  constant  ratio  to  the  total 
force  exerted  by  the  motor,  so  that  by  measuring  this  fraction  of  it  we 
in  effect  measure  the  whole.   A  scale  must  be  adapted  to  a  dyuamo- 
meter  of  this  kind  by  a  series  of  experiments,  in  which  static  forces  of 
torsion  may  be  substituted  for  the  action  of  a  motor. 

The  dynamometer  of  Mr.  Bourdon  is  founded  on  a  principle  which  was, 
it  is  believed,  first  employed  by  an  American  inventor — Mr.  Neer,  of  New 
York — in  an  instrument  of  this  kind  patented  by  him  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  and  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  of  1862,  where  it  was  honored  with 
a  medal.  In  this  the  wheels  or  pulleys  of  the  dynamometer  were  upon 
the  same  shaft,  one  being  fixed  and  the  other  free;  and  the  displacement 
of  the  loose  pulley  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  fixed  arms 
upon  the  other,  acting  upon  inclined  surfaces  upon  its  opposed  lace.  It 
had  also  an  automatic  registering  apparatus,  a  very  important  addition 
to  such  an  instrument,  and  one  which  is  almost  indispensable  to  its  use- 
fulness in  practice. 

hirn's  pandynamomkter. 
The  most  ingenious  form  of  dynamometer  which  has  ever  yet  been 
presented,  is  one  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  of  1867,  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  Ilirn,  of  Logelbach,  on  the  Rhine,  and  called  by  him,  from  its  uni- 
versal applicability,  a  pandynamometer.  It  is  founded  on  the  idea  of 
making  the  machine  itself,  of  which  the  performance  is  to  be  tested,  the 
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at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  at  points  embracing  between  them  the 
two  points  of  application  of  the  dynamometric  apparatus,  the  two  arms 
being  in  one  horizontal  plane  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  axis.  From 
these  arms  are  suspended  scale-platforms  which  are  loaded  with  weights 
gradually  increasing,  wliile  the  amount  of  torsion  corresponding  to  each 
weight  is  directly  observed.  In  deducing  values  for  practical  use  in  cal-  / 
culation,  the  weight  of  the  arms  and  the  attached  scale-platforms  must 
be  considered  and  reduced  to  its  equivalent  supposed  to  be  applied  at  the 
point  of  suspension. 

It  is  believed  that  this  invention  not  only  possesses  the  merit  of  entire 
originality,  but  that  it  is  also  a  very  important  addition  to  the  resources 
of  the  mechanical  engineer.  It  has  already  been  tested  in  many  cases 
with  results  entirely  satisfactory. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
DIRECT  APPLICATIONS  OF  FORCE. 

Mac  hubs  for  the  elevation  op  water— Valve  pumps— Earle's  steam-pump— 
&cuabaver  &  foures's  pump  for  the  elevation  of  water,  sand,  and  gravel — 
perreaux'8  pumps — antodymanic  elevators — cliampsaur's — reynolds's  water 
jet  elevator— Rotary  pumps— Centrifugal  pumps— Gwvnne  &  Co.'s  CEN- 
trifugal pump— neut  &  dumont's — coignard  &  co.'s—  coignard's  hel1coi- 
dal  pump — Andrews's  centrifugal  pump— Girard's  turbine  elevator— Blow- 
ikg  machines— Lloyd's  noiseless  fan— Schiele's  compound  blowing  fan— 
Evrard's  rotary  compression  blower— Root's  blower— Thirion's  hydraulic 
pressure  blow! r  — hydraulic  presses— challet-champion's  hydraulic  press 
— Desgoffe  and  Ollivier's  sterhydraulic  apparatus— Apparatus  for  test- 
ing THE  TENACITY  OF  WIRE— ASCENSEUR  EdoUX— HYDRAULIC  COUNTERPOISE— Gl- 

kard's  palier  glissant— Mechanical  presses. 

I.— HYDEAULIC  ELEVATORS. 

Tne  number  and  variety  of  machines  for  the  elevation  of  water  present 
in  the  Exposition  was  very  great.  Every  form  of  pump  known  had  its 
representatives.  The  larger  number  of  these  were  without  originality  of 
construction,  though  many  of  them  were  quite  worthy  of  consideration 
for  their  cheapness  or  creditable  workmanship.  A  few  only  have  any 
particular  claim  to  be  noticed  for  novelty  or  improved  efficiency. 

VALVE-PUMPS. 
earle's  steam-pump. 
An  American  steam-pump  which,  for  its  simplicity  and  steadiness  of 

Fig  40. 


Earle's  Steam-pump. 
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action,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  G. 
Dwight,  jr.  &  Co.,  of  Springfield,  but  was  understood  to  be  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Oscar  T.  Earle,  of  the  same  place.   This  is  a  horizontal  pump  in 
which  the  pistons  in  the  steam  cylinder  and  water  cylinder  are  attached 
to  the  same  rod.   The  peculiar  merit  consists  in  such  an  arrangement  of 
the  steam  valves  as  to  produce  a  perfectly  smooth  movement,  and  to 
allow  the  pump  to  be  started  in  any  position  of  the  piston.   The  valves, 
or  apparatus  for  steam  distribution,  are  contained  in  a  cylinder  imme- 
diately over  the  steam  cylinder,  and  the  movement  of  the  slide  is  effected 
by  means  of  an  upright  arm  carried  by  the  piston  rod.   The  figure  here 
given  represents  this  arrangement.   An  air  vessel  immediately  over  the 
cylinder  of  the  pump  regulates  the  pressure  of  the  ascending  column. 
The  necessity  of  a  fly-wheel  is  obviated  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  steam 
distribution  just  mentioned,  which  could  not  be  described  intelligibly 
without  the  aid  of  sectional  views.   Access  to  the  interior  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  repairs  or  adjustments  is  easy,  and  the  small  number  of 
parts,  the  general  simplicity  of  construction,  and  the  compactness  of  the 
whole,  are  strong  recommendations. 

SCHABAVER  &  FOURES'S  POMPE  CASTRAISE. 

A  pump,  called  the  pompe  cmtraise,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Schabaver  & 
Foures,  of  Castres,  designed  for  elevating  water  containing  sand  or 
gravel,  was  distinguished  by  some  remarkable  peculiarities.  A  single 
cylinder  is  opeu  both  at  top  and  bottom,  and  is  traversed  by  a  piston 
without  a  valve.  The  cylinder  is  enclosed  in  a  larger  vessel,  water-tight, 
which  is  itself  filled  with  water.  This  larger  vessel  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  vertically,  by  a  partition  which  joins  the  working  cylinder, 
so  that  the  cylinder  itself  forms  a  part  of  the  division.  One  extremity 
of  the  cylinder  communicates  with  the  cavity  on  one  side  of  the  partition, 
and  the  other  with  the  opin>site.  The  valves  are  large  twills  of  India- 
rubber,  loaded  in  the  interior  with  lead,  aud  are  kept  in  place  simply  by 
*V  a  kind  of  cage  formed  of  curved  straps 

of  metal  fixed  over  them.  There  are 
four  valves.  They  are  contained  in 
separate  boxes  by  the  side  of  the  prin- 
equd  box,  and  are  in  communication 
by  pairs  with  the  two  cavities  into 
which  that  box  is  divided.  The  figure 
given  shows  a  section  of  the  cylinder, 
and  a  view  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
pair  of  valves  twrespouding  to  the 
nearer  half  of  the  cylinder  reservoir. 
The  piston  is  represented  as  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stroke*    It  is  evident 

sohAba^uavw^  xx)uMI  11  *****  lhe  k>wer  valve 

must  be  raised  U>  aspiration*  and  a  vohint*  of  water  will  be  admitted 
equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder,   When  the  )tiston  deswnds  the 
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lower  valve  will  be  closed  by  the  pressure,  while  the  upper  one  will  rise 
and  allow  the  water  just  admitted  to  be  discharged.   It  is  unnecessary 
to  observe  that  the  action  of  the  second  pair  of  valves  corresponds  to 
that  of  the  first,  as  just  described;  so  that  the  aspiration  and  the  dis- 
charge are  both  proceeding,  which  ever  way  the  piston  ma\  be  moving. 
What  constitutes  the  special  merit  of  this  pump  is,  that  the  water  which 
is  raised  enters  only  partially  the  box  which  contains  the  pump  cylinder, 
and  is  immediately  driven  out  again,  without  coming  into  contact  with 
the  piston  itself;  so  that  the  danger  of  obstruction  or  injury  by  the 
introduction  of  foreign  matters  is  small.   The  caoutchouc  valves  also 
adapt  themselves  under  the  pressure  easily  to  their  places,  notwith- 
standing that  solid  substances  may  sometimes  be  caught  beneath  them. 
This  description  of  pump  is  therefore  well  adapted  to  the  draining  of 
marshes  or  of  excavations  where  the  waters  bring  along  with  them  sand, 
leaves,  or  the  debris  of  vegetation;  but  on  account  of  its  bulk  and  weight 
is  not  adapted  to  general  use. 

Experiments  made  on  this  pump  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metier*,  show  an  efficiency  of  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the  motive  power, 
which  is  superior  to  that  of  most  centrifugal  pumps,  and  equal  to  that 
of  other  good  piston  pumps.  At  slow  velocities,  the  performance 
reached  sixty-six  per  cent.  The  waste  of  water  by  leakage  was  esti- 
mated at  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent. 

PEBBEAUX'S  PUMPS. 

Certain  pumps  exhibited  by  Mr.  Perreaux,  of  Paris,  presented  a  pecu- 
liarity in  the  form  of  their  valves,  which  is  designed  to  adapt  them  to 
the  uses  for  which  th&pompes  castraises  are  intended.  These  valves  are 
formed  of  India-rubber,  cylindrical  at  the  bottom,  but  having  a  quasi 
conical  figure  ending  in  a  wedge-shaped  summit.  This  wedge  is  split 
80  as  to  form  two  lips  easily  opened  by  pressure  from  beneath,  but  closed 
by  pressure  from  above.  It  is  easily  seen  that  such  a  contrivance  may 
serre  effectually  to  prevent  the  return  of  water  which  has  passed  through 
it,  even  though  foreign  substances  should  occasionally  lodge  in  the  open- 
ing. A  valve  of  this  kind  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and 
another  in  the  piston,  suffice  to  form  a  lifting  pump. 

AUTODYNAMIC  ELEVATORS. 

ciiampsaub's  autodynamic  elevatob. 

A  simple  and  very  ingenious  water  elevator  was  exposed  by  Mr. 
Champsaur,  of  Marseilles,  which  is  capable  of  being  made  very  useful 
where,  as  for  instance  for  domestic  purposes,  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  lim- 
ited quantity  of  water  per  diem  to  a  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  It  is 
founded  on  the  principle  of  the  fountain  of  Heron,  but  is  automatic  in 
its  action,  and  will  continue  to  operate  so  long  as  the  supply  continues 
to  l>e  admitted  from  the  source.  Like  the  hydraulic  rain,  it  elevates  a 
portion  only  of  the  water  which  passes  through  it ;  but  it  is  much  supe- 
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Fig.  42. 


rior  to  the  ram  in  the  amount  of  service  rendered  for  a  given  expendi- 
ture. It  is  not,  however,  available  in  all  situations,  but  requires  that 
the  waste  water  shall  be  discharged  as  far  below  the  level  of  supply,  as 
the  portion  to  be  utilized  is  to  be  raised  above  the  same  level.  Wher- 
ever t  his  condition  can  Tie  secured,  the  contrivance  cannot  fail  to  be  ser- 
viceable. 

The  operation  of  this  machine  can  best  be  under- 
stood by  reference  to  the  accompanying  figure,  which 
represimts  it  in  section,  and  illustrates  its  principle 
without  aiming  to  present  the  exact  form.  It  is  to  be 
premised  that  the  fountain  of  Heron  consists  essen- 
tially of  two  closed  cavities  at  different  levels,  com- 
municating by  a  tube  which  opens  into  the  top  of 
each.  When  the  fountain  is  ready  for  operation,  the 
upper  cavity  is  entirely  full  of  water,  while  the  lower 
contains  only  air.  Water  is  then  admitted  into  the 
lower  cavity  from  a  superior  level,\)y  means  of  a  tube 
which  descends  to  the  bottom  of  that  cavity,  and 
which  entering  drives  ont  the  air  through  the  tube 
of  communication  into  the  cavity  or  vessel  above. 
This  air  entering  above  the  water  in  that  vessel,  exerts 
a  pressure  upon  its  surface;  and  if  another  tube  be 
introduced,  descending  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
same  vessel  and  open  upwards,  the  water  may  be  ele- 
vated through  this  tube  to  a  height  corresponding  to 
the  pressure  exerted. 

In  the  figure  referred  to,  the  upper  cavity  or  vessel 
is  marked  A,  and  the  lower  one  B.  The  connecting 
/[  tube  is  jw,  interrupted  in  the  dm  wing  in  order  to  bring 
the  important  parts  uear  to  each  other.  The  cylinder 
l\  which  surmounts  A,  and  the  cylinder  xyz,  beneath 
1*,  an*  necessary  to  the  automatic  action  to  be  now 
explained. 

Four  floats,  /,  g%  o,  and  a,  are  the  principal  means 
by  which  this  automatic  action  is  effected.   The  float 
</  has  a  cylindrical  opening  through  the  middle,  and 
W  it  rests  on  «,  which  is  a  valve  designed  to  close,  at  the 

£1  proper  time,  the  mouth  of  the  tube  m.  which  is  fixed 

C^^^^taTlyl1^  »ir-tight  in  the  top  of  the  vessel  A,  and  is  open  at 
both  ends.  The  float  g  is  so  adjusted  in  weight  as  to  be  just  equal  to 
an  equal  volume  of  water,  so  that  when  wholly  immersed  it  tends 
neither  to  rise  nor  to  fall.  The  float  /  is,  however,  buoyant  in  water, 
and  it  carries  the  valve  «t  by  means  of  a  vertical  rod  or  spindle. 

It  Wing  presumed  that  the  whole  apparatus  is  *hN  of  air,  water 
is  suptntsed  to  l»e  admitted  tYom  the  source  through  the  pipe  e.  This 
water,  tailing  into  the  vessel  C,  will  descend  through  the  tube  m  into 
A,  which  will  gradually  be  filled,  the  air  contained  in  it  being  expelled 
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through  the  tube  ps.   A  being  filled,  the  vessel  C  will  fill  in  its  turn, 
and  the  float  /  rising  will  close  the  valve  a.   The  level  of  the  water  in 
C  having  reached  K,  there  will  be  an  overflow  through  the  pipe  Ki, 
and  the  vessel  B  will  gradually  fill.   This  vessel  has  also  a  valve  in  the 
bottom,  marked  J,  which  is  connected  by  a  stem  with  the  float  o.  The 
-weight  of  this  float  keeps  the  valve  closed  so  long  as  B  contains  only  air, 
and  when  the  water  enters,  its  downward  pressure  on  the  valve  contrib- 
utes also  to  maintain  it  in  place.   When  the  float  is  entirely  immersed, 
it  tends  by  its  buoyancy  to  lift  the  valve;  but  its  weight  is  so  adjusted 
as  to  prevent  any  movement  so  long  as  the  hydraulic  head  exceeds  the 
height  of  the  vessel  A ;  that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  the  tube  Ki  continues 
to  be  full.    But  as  the  water  rises  in  B,  the  air  is  expelled  through  *p, 
and  entering  A,  drives  the  water  contained  in  that  vessel  upward 
through  the  ascending  pipe  rq.   But  it  is  obvious  that  the  height  of  the 
point  of  delivery  in  rq  cannot  be  greater  than  the  height  Ki,  otherwise 
water  would  cease  to  flow  through  the  tube  K,  and  the  supply  would 
overflow  the  vessel  C,  and  run  to  waste^    Practically,  rq  should  be 
somewhat  less  in  height  than  Ki.   Then  supposing  that  the  capacities  of 
A  and  B  are  suitably  adjusted  to  each  other,  the  result  will  be  that  the 
level  of  the  water  in  A  will  be  depressed  below  the  point  r,  and  the 
compressed  air  will  escape  through  rq.   The  pressure  on  the  valve  a 
being  thus  relieved,  the  weight  of  the  float  g  will  open  the  valve,  and 
the  water  from  C,  entering  again  through  m,  will  charge  the  vessel 
anew. 

But  B  is  now  full  of  water  which  must  be  discharged.  The  pressure 
of  the  hydraulic  head  having  been  taken  off  by  the  removal  of  the 
pressure  in  A,  and  the  fall  of  the  water  level  in  C,  the  float  o  lifts  the 
valve  I  and  the  water  escapes.  But  I  must  be  kept  open  until  B  is 
entirely  empty;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  float  o  is  heavy  enough  to 
close  the  valve  unless  it  is  entirely  immersed,  or  nearly  so.  For  this 
reason  there  are  attached  below  B  the  two  concentric  cylinders  xz  and 
**,  the  first  and  outer  one  having  a  discharge  pipe  y,  and  the  second  and 
inner  having  an  opening  v  in  the  bottom  which  is  insufficient  to  discharge 
the  water  as  rapidly  as  it  enters  through  the  valve  I.  In  this  cylinder 
is  placed  a  float  n,  attached  to  the  same  spindle  which  carries  the  valve 
/  and  the  float  o,  and  which  is  sufficiently  buoyant,  while  tu  is  full  of 
water,  to  keep  both  raised.  In  the  first  efflux  of  water  from  B,  tu  is 
filled,  and  the  overflow  from  it  is  discharged  through  y.  After  B  is 
entirely  freed  from  its  charge,  the  water  remaining  in  tu  escapes  through 
r,  aud  the  valve  I  is  closed  once  more.  The  process  then  recommences 
from  the  beginning. 

The  relative  capacity  of  the  vessels  A  and  B  will  be  determined  by 
the  height  Ki  and  the  height  of  the  point  of  delivery  in  rq  above  r.  If 
the  point  r  is  taken  at  the  maximum  height  possible,  then  the  elastic 
for**  of  the  air  in  A  will  be  equal  to  one  atmosphere,  plus  the  pressure 
due  to  the  hydraulic  head  Ki.   Or,  putting  p  for  the  natural  pressure  of 
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the  atmosphere,  p*  for  the  pressure  in  A,  and  h  for  the  value  of  t1i<* 
hydraulic  head,  we  shall  have  p'  =p  +  h.  Assuming  volumes  to  Ik* 
inversely  as  pressures,  as  they  will  be  nearly,  since  the  heat  developed 
by  pressure  will  be  principally  absorbed  by  the  water,  then  A  should 
be  to  B,  as^j  to  p+h. 

If  A  be  represented  by  the  height  in  feet  of  A  above  B,  or  rathe*  of 
the  volume  Kt\ p  may  be  taken  us  equal  to  34.  Suppose  rq  =  34  also; 
and  it  would  follow  that  B  must  be  of  twice  the  capac  ity  of  A.  But  if 
the  height  rq  be  less  than  the  height  Ki?  it  will  be  this  height  rq  only 
which  will  determine  the  degree  of  c« impression  to  which  the  air  in  A 
will  be  subjected;  and  if  we  represent  this  height  by  h'y  we  shall  hav 
p'=p+h* ;  and  A  :  B  :  :  p  :  />+K 

Put  then 

A'  =  17,  and  A  :  B  :  :  34  :  51; 
Or  A  is  two-thirds  of  B  in  respect  of  capacity. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  amount  id"  water  expended  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  lifted  is  greater  as  the  lift  is  higher.  The  ease  is  not  like 
that  of  a  balance,  io  which  a  descending  weight  raises  another  equal 
weight  through  an  equal  space.  There,  no  waste  of  power  occurs  except 
what  is  due  to  impediments  to  motion  ;  and  hence  the  proportion  between 
[fewer  expended  and  effect  produced  is  the  same  whatever  lu*  the  extent 
of  tbe  movement.  The  waste  of  force  which  occurs  in  this  machine  is 
that  which  is  due  to  the  compression  of  the  air.  houseful  effect  occurs 
until  this  compression  is  complete;  but  the  water  simply  ascends  in  the 
pipe  ny  to  a  height  increasing  with  the  pressure.  When  the  delivery 
commences,  the  pressure  remains  stationary;  the  compressed  air  serv- 
ing merely  as  a  medium  for  the  transmission  of  force.  Supposing  h  and 
V  equal  therefore,  the  vessel  B  must  he  half  filled  with  water  before 
the  useful  effect  begins.  This  measures  the  amount  of  waste.  If  k*  is 
less  than  h7  the  delivery  will  commence  when  B  is  tilled  to  an 
expressed  by  the  fraction 


extent 


If  then1  are  any  uses  to  which  the  waste  water  can  be  applied  at  the 
lower  level,  it  need  not  be  a  total  loss.  In  a  hotel,  supposing  that  the 
water  supply  reaches  only  to  the  second  or  third  story,  this  apparatus 
may  elevate  a  suflicierit  amount  for  the  service  of  Hie  higher  floors,  while 
the  waste  water  may  supply  a  laundry  in  the  basement, 

REYNOLDS'S  WATER-JET  K LEVATOR. 

Among  the  recently  invented  forms  of  apparatus  for  the  elevation  of 
water,  is  one  which,  though  it  was  not  present  hi  the  Exposition,  is 
entitled  to  mention  here  for  its  novelty.  This  is  the  ingenious  water  jet 
elevator,  invented  by  Mr.  Edward  Reynolds,  engineer  of  the  River  Don 
Steel  Works,  at  Sheffield,  England,  owned  by  Messrs.  Vickers,  Sons 
A:  Co.    The  power  of  a  current  of  any  fluid,  liquid  or  gaseous,  to  drag 
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along  with  it  the  contiguous  fluid  through  which  it  moves  is  well  known. 
In  Ewbank's  Hydraulics,  published  thirty  years  ago,  are  described  several 
forms  of  apparatus  designed  to  produce  exhaustion  by  the  application 
of  thi*  principle.    The  practical  application  which  Mr.  Ew  bauk  pro- 
posed to  make  of  his  inventions  was  to  vacuum  evaporation  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sngar.    Supposing  the  sirup  to  be  contained  in  a  vessel  having 
Ike  form  of  a  still  with  a  retort  neck  reduced  to  a  small  diameter,  he 
intrmliK'ed  into  the  neck  through  one  side  a  steam  jet,  which  was  l>ent, 
after  entering,  at  right  angles,  and  made  concentric  with  the  neck  itself, 
leming but  a  small  annular  spue*?  between  the  two.    Steam  under  very 
higli  pressure  being  then  blown  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  the  air 
contained  in  the  still  is  blown  out  along  with  it,  and  a  vacuum  is  pro- 
third  which,  as  many  of  Mr,  Ewbunk's  experiments  proved,  may 
Imtoiiu'  \  ri\  \\f\i  fly  absolute. 

Mr.  Reynolds's  invention  is  substantially  the  same,  except  that  instead 
"ffttaim  he  employs  a  jet  of  water  under  high  pressure,  and  utilizes  the 
vacuum  produced  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water  from  a  well;  or  in  the 
pwaent  instance  from  a  pit  which  it  is  desired  to  drain.  An  ascending 
till*  from  the  water  of  the  pit,  which  uiay  be  called  the  tube  of  agpittfc 
tiao,is  bent  into  a  horizontal  direction  at  the  level  at  which  it  is  desired 
to  discbarge  the  water  elevated,  and  through  the  lower  side  of  this  tube 
Introduced  the  jet,  which  is  also  directed  horizontally  in  the  interior, 
.4  made  concentric  with  the  aspiring  tube.  The  aspiring  tube  is  two 
toeing  in  diameter,  but  immediately  in  front  of  the  jet  it  is  reduced  to 
tlimnptarters  of  an  inch;  which  reduced  diameter  is  preserved  for  a 
k&Kth  of  three  inches,  after  which  the  tube  takes  a  Hare  and  becomes, 
,n  a  length  of  three  or  four  inches  more,  of  the  original  diameter  again. 

narrow  part  is  called  the  barrel ;  the  enlarged  part  beyond,  the 
delivery  pipe. 

The  diameter  of  the  high-pressure  pipe  is  one  inch,  but  it  is  reduced  a  r 
^t'jet  to  0,15  inch,  or  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  The  jet  is  of  brass; 
"wrest  of  the  pump  is  of  cast  iron.  The  water  is  raised  from  a  depth  of 
fourteen  feet, and  though  there  is  no  foot  valve,  the  pump  primes  and  starts 
ltHHf'.    One  precaution  only  is  necessary  to  secure  this  result,  which  is 

1  in  <lc]p.i-v\  pipe  should  not  be  so  short  and  straight  that  the  jet 
mi0  pass  out  without  meeting  with  some  retardation  by  striking  against 
^ Hides,  In  any  case,  however,  if  a,  momentary  obstruction  be  placed 
1  tlie  mouth,  say  by  merely  placing  the  hand  over  it,  the  barrel  tills, 
then  the  operation  goes  on  indefinitely.  To  till  the  barrel  is  the 
"uly  necessity,  and  this  might  be  done,  apparently,  by  a  priming  from  a 
ftliinel  above*,  if  the  simplicity  of  the  expedient  just  mentioned  did  not 
Staler  such  a  complication  useless.  The  experiments  thus  far  made 
*how  a  delivery  equal  to  seventy-two  per  cent,  of  that  theoretically  due 
h>  the.  full  quantity  of  water  expended.  This  ingenious  contrivance  is 
Mill  the  subject  of  experiment,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  largest 
u  Met  til  effect  under  various  conditions. 
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ROTABY  PUMPS., 

It  is  generally  true  of  rotary  steam-engines  that  tbey  are  capable  of 
being  used  as  hydraulic  engines  also,  by  substituting  the  pressure  of  a 
column  of  water  for  that  of  steam.  And  as  it  is  by  the  descent  of  the 
column  that  the  machine  becomes  a  motor,  so  if  a  more  powerful  antago- 
nist motor  be  employed  to  reverse  the  direction  of  revolution,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  descending  column  will  be  forced  to  rise.  Thus  every  rotary 
steam-engine  is  capable  by  reversal  of  being  converted  into  a  rotary 
pump.  In  fact  this  claim  is  distinctly  made  on  behalf  of  all  those  which 
were  exhibited  in  action  in  the  Exposition,  but  only  one  of  these  was 
shown  in  operation  as  employed  actually  in  the  capacity  of  a  water  ele- 
vator. This  was  the  engine  of  Behrens,  exposed  in  the  American 
department  by  Dart  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  This  machine  and  others  of 
its  class  have  been  sufficiently  described  elsewhere. 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 

Pumps  called  centrifugal  are  rotary  also,  but  their  efficacy  depends 
upon  a  different  principle.  The  action  of  the  one  is  a  lifting  and  that  of 
the  other  a  throwing  action.  In  the  former  case,  therefore,  the  return 
of  the  column  is  prevented  by  close  packing  ;  in  the  latter  by  the  supe- 
rior living  force  of  the  mass  put  into  motion  at  its  base. 

The  invention  of  the  centrifugal  pump  is  ascribed  to  Appold,  an  En- 
glish engineer.  It  was  first  brought  to  public  notice  in  London  at  the 
Exj>o8ition  of  1851.  All  the  forms  which  have  since  made  their  appear  - 
auce  have  been  only  modifications  in  detail  of  the  original  model;  but 
while  these  modifications  have  in  some  respects  improved  the  construc- 
tion of  the  machine,  or  provided  against  causes  liable  occasionally  to 
interfere  with  the  regularity  of  its  performance,  they  have  not  very 
sensibly  improved  its  efficiency  as  measured  by  the  relation  between 
force  expended  and  work  done.  A  centrifugal  pump  may  be  compared 
to  a  ventilator  receiving  air  at  the  centre  and  discharging  it  at  the  cir- 
cumference. Or  perhaps  a  better  illustration  may  be  found  in  a  turbine 
water  wheel  which  receives  a  liquid  column  descending  along  a  hollow 
vertical  axis ;  only  that  we  must  suppose  the  turbine  in  this  case  to  be 
driven  backward  by  another  motor,  so  that  the  motion  of  the  descend- 
ing column  is  forcibly  reversed.  Or  if  we  suppose  the  turbine  to  be 
enclosed  in  a  water-tight  box,  open  only  beneath  at  the  centre,  while  a 
larger  water-tight  box  includes  this  one,  with  an  upright  tube  ascend- 
ing from  it  but  not  communicating  with  the  water  except  through  the 
interior  of  the  turbine,  then  the  turbine,  being  placed  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  and  driven  forward,  will  act  as  a  centrifugal  pump. 
The  illustration  first  given  is  preferable,  however,  because  it  serves  to 
show  that  the  popular  idea  of  this  machine,  derived  from  its  name,  is 
incorrect.  The  pump  does  not  owe  its  efficiency  to  centrifugal  forte, 
any  more  than  the  ordinary  compression  or  force  pump  does  so.  In  the 
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fast  case  supposed  above^.  in  which  force  is  employed  to  drive  a  turbine 
fackward,  it  is  evident  that  a  column  may  be  made  to  ascend  when 
&  water  preflfcite  which  lifts  it  is  produced  by  a  flow  from  the  eircuin- 
taemfe  toward  T»  centre,  but  there  would  be  no  propriety  in  calling 
soch  a  machine  a  centripetal  pump. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  inventor  and  most  of  his  imita- 
tors have  always  regarded  the  elevating  power  of  the  pump  as  due  to 
the  rotary  velocity  given  to  the  water  in  its  interior.   The  theoretic 
investigation  of  its  properties  has  therefore  been  invariably  conducted 
on  this  supposition ;  although  experiment  has  made  it  manifest  from  the 
beginning,  that  the  construction  which  that  theory  rigidly  exacts  as  the 
condition  of  greatest  efficiency,  furnishes  the  most  unsatisfactory  results 
of  all;  results,  in  fact,  so  unsatisfactory  that  if  no  better  could  be  ob- 
tained, the  machine  would  be  economically  a  failure,  and  would  have  to 
he  abandoned. 

GWYNNE  &  CO.'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 

Tta  general  construction  of  the  centrifugal  pump  may  be  understood 
by  reference  to  the  figures  of  the  machine  of  Gwynne  &  Co.,:of  London, 
(Kg*.  43-46,)  the  first  of  which  shows  a  section  perpendicular  to  the  axis 


Fig.  43. 


Fig.  44. 


 .  ;  : 

Section  through 
X  Y. 


Gwynne  &  Co.'s  Centrifugal  Pump— scale,  1-12. 
of  rotation,  and  the  last,  Fig.  40,  another  section  along  the  axis  itself.  In 
a  circular  (but  not  cylindrical)  box  there  are  fixed  six  equidistant  pallets, 
straight  at  first  and  coincident  with  the  direction  of  the  radii,  but  inclined 
toward  their  outward  extremities.  The  water  is  received  at  the  centre  on 
12  i  A 
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each  side  of  the  box,  ami  is  discharged  through  the  circumference,  and 
afterwards  through  the  ascending  tube  L.  The  limits  of  the  centre  of 
admission  are  indicated  in  the  figure.  Only  three  of  the  pallets  originate 
at  the  axis  itself.  The  other  three  extend  toward  the  centre  as  far  only 
as  the  circle  of  admission.  The  figure  showing  the  longitudinal  section 
shows  also  that  the  pallets  are  sustained  by  lateral  walls.  This  figure  is 
*V  45.  strictly  in  section  only 

^  |  where  the  shading  is 

|  oblique;    the  other 

shaded  parts  being 
beyond  the  surface  of 
section.  Thus,  above 
and  below  the  hub, 
through  which  the 
axis  passes,  are  the 
open  circles  through 
which  the  water  en- 
1  ters.  The  pallets,  as 
seen  in  the  larger  fig- 
ure, (43,)  are  rounded 
at  the  edges  within 
this  limit,  in  order 
that  the  influx  may  be 
as  smooth  as  possible. 
The  rotary  apparatus 
is  thus  a  box  within 
a  larger  box,  with 
which  it  is  in  contact 
only  on  two  annular 
surfaces  just  at  the 
circumference  of  the 
admission  openings. 
The  contact  here  must 
be  as  close  as  possible 
without  serious  fric- 
tional  resistance.  The 
revolving  drum,  as 
observed  above,  is  not 
cylindrical.  As  the 
water  moves  outward- 
ly from  the  central 
c$;  opening  with  a  ve- 

J  locity  always  increas- 

Gwynne  &  Co.'a  Centrifugal  Pump-scale,  1-12.         ing,  theory  indicates 

that  for  a  two-fold  reason  the  breadth  of  each  pallet  parallel  to  the 
axis  should  diminish  toward  the  circumference.    For,  first,  if  there 
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*ere  no  acceleration  of  movement,  the  superficial  area  of  ench  con- 
centric cylindrical  set-ticm  would  haw  t<»  he  tlir  ^mir,  which  could 
only  be  made  true  by  reducing  its  length  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  rndi ns;  and  in  the  second  place,  n  proper  provision  for  the  real 
acceleration  which  is  presumed  to  occur,  would  require  an  additional 
induction.  These  are  the  indications  of  the  centrifugal  theory.  Prm  i  i 
CftUy  il  will  be  obvious  on  the  merest  inspection  of  any  centrifugal  pump 
that  they  are  carried  out  only  partially.  In  fact,  there  is  no  need  for 
attention  to  the  second  particular,  since  it  is  not  in  the  least  desirable 
that  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  a  radial  direction  should  be  accelerated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  greatest  efficiency  in  this  particular 
will  be  satisfied  by  giving  such  form  to  the  rotating  apparatus  that  the 
^niie  volume  of  liquid  shall  pass  through  every  concentric  cyUudric  see- 
turn  in  the  same  time,  and  that  the  radial  velocity  shall  be  constant. 

The  general  external  appearance  of  the  pump  is  shown  in  Fig*  4,1, 
whew  the  form  of  the  enclosing  box  is  seen  to  correspond  generally  to 


Gwyone  &  Co.*b  Centrifugal  Pump— section  through  the  axifi— AHile,  1-1*2. 


the  manner  in  which  the  water  is  admitted.  II  is  the  pipe  through  which 
ftd  Water  arrives  trom  this  source;  H'  and  II"  are  sections  of  the  two 
channels  by  which  it  is  led  to  K  and  K",  the  central  openings  by  which  it 
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enters  the  pump.  One  of  the  pallets  appears  at  F.  Between  the  rotary 
apparatus  and  the  box  which  encloses  it,  is  an  annular  space  into  which 
the  water  is  driven  by  the  motive  power,  and  which  is  indicated  in  Fig. 
43,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pallets  at  G,  and  shown  in  section  in  Fig. 
46.  At  Y,  Fig.  43,  is  further  observed  a  partition  which  shuts  off  this 
annular  space  from  the  ascending  tube  L.  At  G  is  also  indicated  a 
small  opening  from  the  annular  space  behind  the  partition  to  the  tube  L, 
which  is  designed  to  allow  any  air  which  may  accidentally  find  its  way 
into  the  pump  to  make  its  escape.  In  case  the  pump  were  to  be  wholly 
immersed  in  the  water  of  supply,  the  presence  of  air  within  the  box 
would  be  a  matter  of  no  practical  consequence ;  but  whenever,  as  will 
usually  be  the  case,  the  water  is  to  be  raised  to  the  apertures  of  admis- 
sion by  the  aspiration  of  the  pump  itself,  it  is  easily  seen  that  air  in  any 
quantity,  in  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  may  diminish  the  power  of  aspira- 
tion, and  finally  destroy  it  altogether,  precisely  as  the  action  of  a  siphon 
is  arrested  by  the  accumulation  of  air  in  the  bend. 

Assuming  the  centrifugal  theory  to  be  the  true  one,  the  principles  on 
which  the  efficacy  of  this  machine  depends  may  be  stated  as  follows. 
By  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  pallets  a  similar  rotation  is  imparted  to  the 
water  enclosed  within  the  box  of  the  pump.  If  at  any  point  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  box  a  tangential  tube,  of  no  greater  cross-section  than 
the  annular  cavity  G,  should  be  attached,  communicating  with  the  inte- 
rior, but  not  prolonged  externally  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  clear  the 
circular  contour  of  the  box,  a  stream  would  gush  from  it  having  the 
same  velocity  as  that  belonging  at  the  moment  to  the  water  in  the  annu- 
lar cavity.  If  now  we  suppose  the  tube  to  be  prolonged  upward  and  to 
receive  successively  different  lengths,  we  shall  find  that  while  the  height 
is  small  the  water  still  flows  with  considerable  velocity,  but  with  a 
velocity  diminishing  as  the  height  is  increased. 

At  considerable  heights  the  quantity  of  water  delivered  in  a  given  time 
will  become  very  small,  and  by  careful  trials  we  shall  at  length  find  a 
height  at  which  (supposing  the  machine  to  be  driven  uniformly)  the  tube 
will  stand  permanently  exactly  full,  but  will  deliver  no  water  at  all. 
Now,  at  any  stage  in  the  course  of  these  experiments,  by  opening  a  stop- 
cock at  the  bottom  of  the  column  we  shall  find  the  velocity  of  efflux  at 
that  point  entirely  unchanged,  and  this  velocity  will  be  the  same  as  is 
observed  when  no  column  is  raised  at  all.  Moreover,  if  after  the  water 
attains  its  maximum  height  and  comes  to  a  stand-still  in  the  tube,  we 
cut  off  communication  with  the  pump,  and  by  opening  a  stop-cock  in 
the  foot  of  the  tube  ascertain  the  velocity  of  the  water  issuing  under  the 
pressure  of  the  column,  we  shall  find  it  exactly  what  it  was  found  to  be 
while  the  communication  with  the  pump  was  free.  Now,  it  is  a  familiar 
truth  in  hydrodynamics  that  the  velocity  with  which  a  liquid  issues  from 
an  orifice  in  the  containing  vessel,  in  virtue  of  its  own  pressure,  is 
exactly  equal  to  that  which  a  heavy  body  would  acquire  in  falling  freely 
from  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  liquid  to  the  level  of  the  orifice  of 
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escape.  If  then  the  height  is  given,  the  velocity  may  be  found ;  and 
if  the  velocity  is  given,  the  height  may  be  found.  Putting  h  for  the 
height,  v  for  the  velocity,  and  g  for  the  force  of  gravity  represented  by 
the  velocity  which  this  force  will  impart  to  a  falling  body  in  one  second 
from  rest,  (32.083  feet,)  it  is  true  that— 

v2 

t?=z2gh:  or  h=-^~. 

47 

To  find  hj  the  maximum  height  to  which  the  pump  may  be  presumed 
capable  of  raising  a  column,  we  want  only  therefore  to  ascertain  the 
valne  of  t?,  the  velocity  imparted  to  the  fluid  in  the  annular  space  G, 
when  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  axis  of  the  pump  is 
known.  What  this  velocity  in  given  conditions  ever  actually  is,  could 
probably  only  be  ascertained  experimentally  in  the  manner  suggested 
above.  But  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  there  is  a  limit  which  it  cannot 
exceed,  and  that  is  the  velocity  of  the  outermost  extremities  of  the  pallets 
from  which  it  receives  its  motion.  This  velocity  may  easily  be  computed 
when  the  number  of  revolutions  and  the  distance  of  the  extremity  of  the 
pallet  from  the  centre  of  motion  are  known.  Put  n,  for  example,  for  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  and  r  for  the  radius  of  the  circle 
described  by  the  pallet,  and  we  shall  have  the  space  moved  over  per 
second,  or  the  velocity  sought,  in  the  expression 

 2izrn  Ttm 

60  30"' 

And  fc=^=^"2  =  0.0001705475rW. 

Mr.  Appold,  the  inventor  of  the  machine,  gives  as  the  formula  for  the 
velocity  at  the  circumference,  for  the  height,  H,  in  feet,  per  minute, 

V=550  +  550v'H, 

or  in  feet  per  second, 

We  can  compare  this  with  the  requisitions  of  theory  by  finding  the 
value  of  H, 

T=9i' 


H1 

and  putting  this  equal  to  the  value  of  fc,  as  given  above,  we  shall  then 
have 

V=9£  +         X  t?=9J  + 1.143*. 
*g 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  practical  velocity  exceeds  the  theoretic 
about  one-seventh,  increased  by  a  constant  slightly  exceeding  nine 
feet ;  but  this  inference  does  not  accord  with  the  fact  that  the  actual 
performance  of  Mr.  Appold's  own  pump,  as  tested  at  the  Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  Metiers,  gave,  on  an  average,  hardly  more  than  one-half  the 
theoretic  result,  and  was  more  deficient  as  the  velocity  was  increased. 

There  is  another  mode  of  regarding  the  centrifugal  theory  which  would 
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lead  to  a  somewhat  different  expression  for  the  power  of  the  machine. 
The  water  entering  at  the  central  opening  and  passing  out  at  the  circum- 
ference, may  be  considered  as  acted  upon  throughout  its  movement  in 
the  radial  direction  by  a  continuously  acting  but  increasing  force,  which, 
if  v*  stand  for  the  angular  velocity  and  r  for  the  variable  radius,  may  be 
expressed  by  rvn. 

And  by  substituting  for  v'  its  value  deduced  from  the  velocity  v  in  the 
circle  in  feet  as  itself  derived  from  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute 
and  the  length  of  the  radius,  we  shall  have,  for  the  value  of  the  accel- 
erating force — 

J—  900' 

And  if  we  take  V  to  express  the  radial  velocity  generated  while  a 
given  particle  of  water  is  passing  from  the  point  of  entrance  (say  at  the 
distance  r"  from  the  axis)  to  the  distance  r7,  or  the  extremity  of  the 
pallet,  we  obtain  by  the  ordinary  process  in  such  cases 

This  velocity  is  imparted  to  a  mass  m,  which  has  passed  from  r"  to  r1  j 
and 

the  work  performed  =  mV^=^(r/2-^/2). 

you 

Or  if  w  stand  for  the  weight  of  the  mass, 

and^=^(^-05  and  ^W") 

expresses  the  height  to  which  the  mass  may  be  raised.  As  every  other 
mass  passing  through  the  pump  is  acted  on  in  like  manner,  all  the  water 
,  which  passes  will  be  carried  to  the  same  height ;  but  when  the  force  of 
gravity  on  the  column  raised  is  sufficient  to  balance  the  accelerating 
force,  the  movement  will  be  arrested. 

This  expression  differs  from  the  former  in  containing  (r'2 — r"2)  in  place 
of  r2  simply.  The  two  would  become  identical  if  the  water  were  supposed 
to  enter  the  pump  precisely  in  the  centre  of  rotation. 

If  the  theory  which  ascribes  the  ascent  of  the  column  wholly  to  cen- 
trifugal force  were  correct,  it  would  follow  that  the  form  of  the  pallets 
which  most  effectually  impresses  upon  the  fluid  in  the  pump  a  rotary 
motion,  would  produce  the  best  result ;  and  hence  that  the  construction 
originally  employed,  in  which  the  pallets  were  without  curvature  and 
were  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  radii,  would  be  preferable  to  any 
other;  but  in  point  of  fact  this  construction  of  the  machine  was  found 
experimentally  to  be  inferior  to  that  subsequently  adopted,  ami  which 
is  illustrated  in  the  pumps  of  Messrs.  Gwynne,  Figs.  43-46,  and fgf  Neut 
&  Dumout,  Figs.  47,  48,  in  the  ratio  of  two  or  three  to  one.  Bflrv  ill  be 
seen,  indeed,  by  reference  to  the  first  of  these  figures,  that  the  flter  in 
the  annular  space,  G,  canuot  have  a  rotary  motion  in  the  uppqBjfcrt  of 
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the  ring,  in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of  the  partition  at  the  point 
The  mechanical  action  which  does  really  take  place  is  one  of  com- 
pression exerted  by  the  inclined  surfaces  of  the  pallets,  by  which  the 
water  is  forced  into  this  space  laterally,  so  that  the  circular  column, 
abutting  against  the  partition,  is  compelled  to  find  exit  in  the  direction  L. 
This  effect  is  independent  of  any  rotary  motion  of  the  water,  and  indeed 
could  not  occur  at  all  were  the  water  to  be  animated  by  the  same  angular 
motion  as  the  pallets.   It  is  true  that,  in  so  far  as  the  liquid  is  really 
thrown  into  rotation,  centrifugal  force  comes  into  play  and  contributes 
its  part  to  the  result ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  compressing  action  is 
the  most  advantageous,  so  that  the  pump  in  which  the  motion  of  the 
water  is  to  the  greatest  extent  radial,  and  least  circular,  will  perform 
tefa  The  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  turbine  receiving  water  at  the 
^tne,  in  which  the  greatest  efficiency  will  be  realized  when  the  water 
fe^es  the  wheel  most  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  radii. 

If  we  suppose  that  by  the  direct  action  of  the  pallets  in  impressing  a 
"•dial  velocity  upon  the  water  in  the  pump,  and  by  the  indirect  effect  of 
tta  rotary  motion  combined,  a  given  elementary  mass  is  forced  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  during  a  certain  fraction  of  the  revolution, 
for  instance,  one-eighth,  we  shall  be  able  to  compute  the  velocity  with 
w^ich  the  liquid  would  issue  from  a  tube  placed  tangentially  as  L,  and 
having  the  same  cross-section  as  G ;  this  section  being  supposed  to  be 
^tud  to  the  total  cylindrical  area  of  discharge  from  the  rotating  drum, 
l^t  the  pallets  measure  nine  inches  from  the  point  of  admission  of  the 
water  to  the  circumference  of  discharge,  in  the  direction  of  the  radius, 
and  let  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  be  900,  we  shall  then  have 

T=d00  x  $  X  8  x  «V=90  feet, 
which  is  very  nearly  the  velocity  found  theoretically  by  the  former 
method  of  computation. 

NEUT  &  DUMONT'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 

The  pump  of  Messrs.  Neut  &  Duniont,  Figs.  47, 48,  differs  from  that  of 
Mr.  Gwynue  in  the  details  of  its  construction.  The  pallets  are  more 
regularly  curved,  and  are  twelve  in  number,  four  only  extending  to  the 
centre.  The  supply  is  admitted  through  a  horizontal  tube  which  conducts 
to  both  surfaces,  as  seen  in  the  horizontal  section,  Fig.  48.  The  rotating 
drum  is  reduced  to  smaller  dimensions  at  the  circumference  of  discharge. 
This  machine  is  also  furnished  with  an  ingenious  contrivance,  not  shown 
in  the  figure,  for  preventing  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  interior  through 
the  stuffing  boxes  of  the  driving  shaft.  These  stuffing  boxes  are  double, 
or  are  divided  into  two  compartments  on  the  axis,  between  which  there 
is  a  watiy-tight  annulus  which  communicates  by  a  tube  with  the  rising 
column |K  water.  If,  in  consequence  of  imperfect  packing  or  any  irreg- 
ularitydft  movement,  air  should  be  drawn  in  through  the  joints  of  the 
outer  jHffing  box,  it  makes  its  escape  upward  through  this  cominuni- 
cating^Bie;  and  if  the  joint  of  the  interior  stuffing  box  should  work 
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loose,  the  only  consequence  which  would  follow  would  he  the  iutroductio 
of  a  Bimdl  quantity  of  water  into  the  pump,  but  no  air* 


Neut  A:  DumoDt'g  Centrifugal  Pump — vertical  sectk 

The  tunnel  seen  in  the  vertical  section,  surmounting  the  pump,  is^ 
designed  to  fill  it  with  water  before  the  commencement  of  motion,  Ther 

Pig.  48. 


Neut  &  Dmnont's  Centrifugal  Pump — horizontal  section, 

is,  of  eour&e,  presumed  to  be  a  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  of  aspir 
tiort,  op«*niug  upward. 
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COIGN  ARD  &  CO.'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 

In  the  pump  of  Messrs.  Coigiiard  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  there  is  a  much 
larger  departure  from  the  ori-  49. 
ginal  model.   A  vertical  sec- 
tion across  the  axis  of  one  of 
these  pomps  is  shown  in  Fig. 
49,  and  another  section,  also 
vertical,  through  the  axis,  in 
Fig.  50.   Here,  there  are  two 
revolving  drums  G  A  G,  both 
attached  to  the  same  axis  D. 
They  revolve,  as  before,  in 
water-tight  boxes,  but  the  en 
trance  of  the  water  takes  place 
from  the  space  O  I,  between 
the  drums;  the  openings  for 
admission  being  at  F.  The 
discharge  takes  place  through  an  annular  lateral  space  e  e  e  e,  into  an 
annular  cavity  M  M,  which  conducts  it  to  the  rising  tube  N.   The  tube 

Fig.  50. 


Coignard  &  Co.'s  Pump— section. 

of  aspiration  is  L,  which  communicates  with  the  space  between  the 
drums  O  I.  The  form  given  to  the  pallets  in  this  machine  is  spiral;  they 
are  only  two  in  number  in  each  drum.  As  in  the  other  pumps,  the 
form  of  the  helices  is  professedly  such  as  to  make  the  section  of  passage 
inversely  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  water  at  different  distances 
from  the  centre. 

The  obvious  advantages  of  Mr.  Coi guard's  construction  are,  the  pre- 
vention of  the  loss  of  living  force  in  the  column  of  aspiration  which 
occurs  in  other  pmnps  by  the  encounter  of  two  currents  entering  from 
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opposite  sides,  and  the  freedom  from  liability  to  receive  air  mingled  with 
water  in  aspiration,  since  such  air  rises  to  the  middle  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  drums,  above  the  openings  F  F,  where  provision  is  made  for 
its  escape.  It  has,  moreover,  stuffing-boxes  only  on  one  side.  The  term 
helicoidal,  applied  to  this  pump  by  the  inventor,  describes  the  form  of 
the  pallets,  and  indicates  that  he  recognizes  the  action  of  the  machine 
to  be  one  of  compression  as  well  as  of  projection.  We  find  no  record  of 
any  experimental  trials  of  the  pumps  of  Mr.  Coignard ;  but  it  is  stated 
that  the  proportion  of  useful  work  done  by  them  amounts  to  sixty-live 
l>er  cent,  of  the  force  expended.  In  the  use  of  the  pumps  of  Gwynne, 
and  of  Neut  &  Dumont,  as  well  as  of  those  of  Mr.  Appold,  (not  on  exhi- 
bition,) the  results  of  experiment  show  this  proportion  to  be,  for  the 
first,  forty-five  per  cent. ;  for  the  second,  fifty  seven ;  and  for  the  third, 
about  sixty.  These  numbers  give  the  superiority  to  Mr.  Coignard  over 
all  the  rest.  It  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  also,  that  the  number  of 
turns  per  minute  in  the  experiments  with  Mr.  Appold's  pump  averaged 
eight  hundred,  and  in  Neut  &  Dumont's  only  five  hundred.  In  the  case 
of  Gwynne's  pump,  the  average  number  was  six  hundred  and  forty.  It 
is,  of  course,  to  be  desired  that  the  number  of  revolutions  shall  be  kept 
as  low  as  possible  consistently  with  the  attainment  of  the  object 

Some  of  the  pumps  exhibited  by  Coignard  &  Co.  were  very  powerful. 
One  of  them,  in  operation  in  the  park,  poured  out  a  real  cataract  in  the 
form  of  a  sheet  of  water  twenty  or  thirty  feet  wide,  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  several  inches  deep.  Another,  at  the  island  of  Billancourt,  raised 
water  by  aspiration  from  a  depth  of  over  twenty-six  feet  and  elevated  it 
more  than  fifty-two  feet  further,  being  a  total  height  of  about  seventy- 
nine  feet.  Mr.  Coignard  claims  that  these  effects  are  produced  with  a 
velocity  of  rotation  less  than  that  required  in  other  centrifugal  pumps. 

The  centrifugal  pump  is  capable  of  useful  applications  to  which  no 
other  machine  for  elevating  water  yet  invented  would  be  equal.  It 
throws  out  so  vast  a  volume  of  water  in  limited  time  that  it  may  be  used 
to  drain  marshes,  to  supply  water  for  canals,  to  draw  the  water  from 
cotter-dams,  from  dry -docks,  &c.,  and  to  pump  out  foundered  vessels. 
For  this  last  purpose  a  pump  of  Coignard  &  Co.  was  employed  on  the 
occasion  of  the  sinking  of  the  Florida  in  the  harbor  of  Havre.  The  vessel 
was  raised  without  difficulty,  when,  without  the  aid  of  this  powerful 
machine,  she  must  have  been  abandoned. 

The  fact  that  the  helicoidal  pump  of  Coignard,  &  Co.,  at  Billancourt, 
was  competent  to  raise  a  column  of  water  eigty  feet,  and  this,  as  specially 
claimed  by  thein,  it  ritense  rMnite,  furnishes  increased  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  opinion  expressed  ulmve,  that  the  action  of  this  machine  is 
au  effect  more  of  a  compressing  thau  of  a  centrifugal  force.  On  the  cen- 
trifugal theory  the  maximum  height  to  which  a  pump  of  nine  inches 
radius  (the  size  of  that  employed  in  the  test  ex)>eriments  on  the  pump 
of  Mr.  <  J  wynne,  at  the  VoiMtrratoir*  rfew  Arts  et  Metiers  J  could  elevate  a 
column  of  water,  with  a  velocity  of  five  hundred  turns  per  minute,  would 
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br  only  twenty -four  feet;  and  by  increasing  the  radius  to  one  foot,  the 
height  would  be  increased  only  to  forty-two  and  a  half  feet.  In  order 
that  the  column  might  rise  to  eighty  feet,  the  number  of  revolutions 
would  require  to  be  increased  on  the  first  supposition  to  upward  of 
lint*  hundred,  and  on  tin  m<  <hmI  to  si\  hundred  and  eighty.  These 
numbers  by  no  means  represent  a  vitefwe  rMuite^  and  the  calculations 
from  which  they  are  derived  make  no  allowance  for  the  inevitable  loss 
of  force  which  occurs  in  practice.  These  numbers,  moreover*  indicate 
what  is  required  to  produce  a  nnt.ri  muni  elevation  to*  t^lily  feet,  at  which 
Lei^hf.  ->i'  nniiM-,  no  water  could  I m>  delivered*  it  tiir  compression  theory 
U  true,  the  height  does  not  depend  on  the  rotary  velocity  generated  in 
the  water,  but  on  the  radial  velocity,  which  may  be  greater  than  that 
which  would  result  from  the  <  fl*  <  t  of  rotation. 

A  huthri  confirmation  of  this  view  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  in  cer- 
tain of  the  pump*  of  the  Coiguard  &  Co.,  the  two  drums  are  made  to  act 
c..,t>rrnTi\rh  iqn»M  iIm*  same  wairr:  that  is  to  say,  the  water  is  aspired 
try  one  of  them  only,  and  is  passed  from  that  one  to  the  other,  preserving 
the  velocity  already  acquired,  and  receiving  a  new  velocity  in  the  second. 
Thte  is  probably  the  construction  of  the  pump  at  Billaiieourt,  The  effect 
U  to  raise  the  column  to  a  greater  height  than  could  be  accomplished  by 
using  both  drums  simultaneously  on  different  volumes  in  the  ordinary 
but  evidently  the  ultimate  velocity  is  greater  than  that  which  is 
to  the  centrifugal  force  of  revolution,  and  the  height  is  experiment 
ally  greater  than  the  limit  which  the  centrifugal  theory  would  impose. 

ANDREWS'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PTTMP. 

The  centrifugal  pump  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  D,  Andrews  &  llro., 

Fig.  8ft, 
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of  New  York,  is  a  still  wider  departure  from  the  original  model  of  Ap- 
pold  than  that  of  Mr.  Coignard.  As  shown  in  the  annexed  figure,  which 
is  reduced  from  the  designs  published  in  the  London  Engineering, 
in  May,  it  has,  in  one  view,  an  appearance  somewhat  resembling  a  helix, 
or  snail's  shell.  This  helix  forms  the  base  of  a  double  cone  placed  with 
its  axis  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer 
cones  being  the  chamber  of  the  pump,  and  being  occupied  by  a  kind  of 
turbine  wheel. 

Fig.  52  is  a  vertical  section ;  Fig.  53,  the  rotating  disk,  and  propelling 
wings ;  Fig.  54,  the  stationary  boss  and  spiral  flanges.  A  is  the  base  of 
the  pump,  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  case  C,  and  strengthened  by  brack- 
ets, a  a  a  a.  To  the  chamber  C  is  attached  by  flanges  b  b',  the  con- 
ducting case,  composed  of  two  parts,  D  D',  united  by  flanges,  d  d',  and 
forming  a  spiral  discharge  passage  g  and  £,  commencing  at  c,  and  grad- 
ually enlarging  to  the  outlet  e.  F  is  the  stuffing  box,  through  which 
passes  the  cast  steel  driving  shaft  G  this  having  turned  in  its  surface, 

at  J,  a  series  of  grooves  which  are  accurately 
fitted  in  a  Babbitt  metal  box  in  the  standard 
H  and  its  cap  hy  counteracting  all  tendency  to 
end-thrust  or  vibration.  I  is  the  bed-plate, 
having  cast  upon  it  the  standard  H,  and  brack- 
ets, to  which  the  pump  is  secured  by  the  flanges  ■ 
d  d'y  and  base  A.  When  required  to  be  run 
vertically,  no  bed  plate  is  used,  but  the  pump 
is  secured  by  the  base  A.   The  base  A  also 

t forms  a  flange,  to  which  is  bolted  the  bend  Q 
with  the  suction  pipe  B  attached,  (shown  bro- 
*  ken  off,)  this  pipe  having  a  foot  valve  at  its 

lower  end. 
To  the  flange  /,  on  the  discharge  orifice,  are 
attached  pipes  for  conveying  the  water  where- 
ever  required.  In  Fig.  52  K  is  the  disk  secured  upon  shaft  G,  hav- 
ing wings,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  (see  Fig.  53)  upon  its  periphery,  closely 
fitting  the  space  between  it  and  chamber  C,  within  which  they 
revolve  without  touching.  Their  discharge  ends  extend  beyond  K, 
close  to  the  case  D',  without  touching  it,  and  terminate  on  a  line  par- 
allel to  the  shaft  G.  L  is  the  boss  connected  by  flanges  III  I  (see 
Fig.  54,)  to  the  chamber  C,  forming  spiral  induction  passages.  In  the 
end  of  shaft  G,  is  a  steel  button  w,  with  a  convex  face,  which  revolves 
in  contact  with  the  convex  end  of  the  step  N,  secured  in  the  boss  L, 
supporting  the  shaft  and  disc  when  run  vertically.  Motion  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  disc  by  a  bolt  upon  the  pulley  P.  The  pump  and  pipes 
first  being  filled  with  water,  rapid  motion  is  given  to  the  disc  K,  when 
the  centrifugal  force  imparted  to  the  water  between  the  wings  causes  it 
to  flow  through  the  pavssages  g  and  E,  to  the  outlet  e;  a  vacuum  being 
thereby  created  between  the  wings,  which  causes  the  water  to  rise 
through  the  pipe  B,  to  keep  up  the  supply. 
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By  means  of  the  spiral  passages  around  the  boss  L,  the  water  from 
*Aie  suction-pipe  is  turned  gradually  from  a  direct  forward  course,  and 
**jelivered  to  the  propelling  wings  in  the  line  of  their  action ;  thence, 
"tilirough  the  spiral  passages  g  and  E  it  is  again,  by  an  easy,  gradual 
*5urve,  brought  back  to  a  straight  course,  upon  reaching  outlet  e.  The 
^ings  on  the  disc  K,  passing  beyond  its  outer  edge,  create  and  main- 
tain a  vacuum  between  it  and  case  D,  and  prevent  sand,  dirt,  &c,  from 
fining  into  contact  with  the  shaft.   The  bearing  N  is  in  like  manner 
protected  from  dirt,  enabling  the  pump  constantly  to  discharge  a  large 
Proportion  of  sand,  gravel,  &c,  without  injury  to  any  of  its  parts.  There 
b^ing  no  valves  in  action,  (the  foot  valve  remaining  open  while  the  pump 
in  motion,  and  used  only  to  retain  the  charge  when  at  rest,)  and  no 
"^-earing  parts  except  the  shaft  in  its  bearings,  which  is  perfectly  pro- 
~t>ected  from  dirt,  the  friction  is  much  reduced,  enabling  the  pump  to  run 
^or  a  considerable  time  without  repairs. 

The  pump,  as  exlubited  in  the  Exposition,  raised  a  large  volume  of 
crater  from  a  tank,  and  discharged  it  through  a  broad  flat  spout  into  the 
e&me  tank  again.  No  data  were  obtained  by  which  to  compare  its  per- 
formance with  that  of  any  of  the  other  engines  of  its  class ;  but  its  con- 
struction is  evidently  favorable  in  a  high  degree  to  efficiency.  Of  the 
other  pumps,  that  of  Coignard  &  Co.,  seemed  to  perform  best ;  but  it 
forces  the  water,  at  the  points  G,  e,  and  M,  (see  Fig.  50)  to  make  an 
abrupt  turn,  which  cannot  but  diminish  the  useful  effect,  while  in  the 
pump  of  the  Messrs.  Andrews  all  the  curves  are  easy,  and  the  helix 
gradually  enlarges  up  to  its  junction  with  the  delivery  pipe  in  a  manner 
to  accommodate  itself  most  advantageously  to%the  necessary  changes  of 
velocity.   Apparently  this  is  a  very  superior  elevator. 

girard's  turbine  elevator. 

A  more  extended  application  of  the  principle  of  the  centrifugal  pump 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Girard,  of  Paris,  in  a  machine  called  by  him  a 
turbine  elevator.  It  is  in  fact  something  like  an  ordinary  turbine 
revolving  on  a  vertical  axis,  but  having  five  distinct  turbine  wheels  one 
above  another  on  the  same  axis.  A  reference  to  the  figure  will  make  the 
construction  intelligible.  The  water  enters  through  the  tube  A,  and  is 
acted  on  by  the  pallets  C,  of  the  first  turbiue.  Thence  it  returns  to  the 
centre  through  the  space  D,  and  enters  the  second  turbine  through  E. 
Passing  through  all  the  turbines  successively,  it  is  finally  discharged 
through  the  pipe  E,  which  leaves  the  turbine  horizontally,  but  is  designed 
to  be  connected  by  a  curve  with  an  ascending  tube.  At  the  axis,  where 
the  water  passes  from  level  to  level,  it  is  guided  by  thirty-six  curved 
plates,  so  fixed  as  to  give  it  a  direction  most  suited  to  enter  the  chan- 
nels in  the  turbine  wheel  between  the  pallets.  Fig.  56  shows  at  B  the 
position  of  these  guides ;  and  the  same  figure  shows  the  form  of  the 
pallets.  These  are  twelve  in  number ;  the  water  as  it  enters  taking  a 
direction  nearly  radial  until  it  approaches  the  circumference,  when  it  is 
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a  the  action  of  the  inclined  front  of  the 
in  these  water 


pallet     In  Ins  finit 

abrupt,  and  the 
inclination  of  their  our 
er  faces  to  tin-  eirciim- 
was  less.  The 
t  alteration  in- 
creased the  useful  ef 
feet  by  one-third.  It  hi 
probable  that  a  greater 
alteration  in  t lie  same 
direction  would  in- 
crease it  still  mum 

The  idea  of  tnakinp 
mitrifugiil  force  avail- 
aide  for  the  elevation 
of  water  if*  not  a  very 
new  one;  but  it  is  only 
recently  that  a iLittchine 
truly  useful  ha  a  been 
constructed  on  this 
principle.  Gon/Morin, 
in  Ins  treatise  on  hy- 
draulic tnaehinea,  men- 
tions as  the  earliest  in- 
vention of  this  kind  the 
pump  of  Lel><  monrs, 
which  con  stated  j 
c>f  an  inclined  1 
ly  attached  to  a  verti 

Gimrfl'B  Turbine  Elevator.  Cal  axis,  With  which  It 

revolved.  The  centrifugal  force  generated  by  the  revolution  caused  the 
water  to  risej  and  the  tube  being  bent  outward  and  downward  at  the  top. 


Fig,  56. 


delivered  it  into  a  circular  trough.  This 
^  same  thing  in  principie  was  reproduced  in 
1855,  at  the  exposition  of  that  year  in 
Paris,  hy  Mr.  Piatti,  whose  invention  con- 
sisted of  hollow  and  concentric  cones  sur- 
rounding and  fixed  to  au  axis  of  revolu- 
tion. The  water  was  made  by  the  revo- 
lution of  the  system  to  rise  between  the 
cones,  and  was  delivered  in  like  manner 
at  the  top  into  a  circular  trough.  One  or 
two  partitions  dividing  the  conical  annu- 
lar space  in  which  the  water  was  raised, 
prevented  the  sliding  of  the  liquid  upon 
solid  surface,  and  forced  it  to  take  the  gyratory  motion  of  the  con- 
*    This  machine  may  be  made  a  means  of  raising  large 
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volumes  of  water;  but  the  useful  effect,  as  shown  by  experiments  on  Mr, 
Piatti's  machine,  does  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  power  expended. 

In  1850,  or  about  that  date,  a  centrifugal  machine  was  exhibited  in 
New  York,  which  was  claimed  to  be  a  realization  of  the  perpetual 
motion.  Instead  of  the  two  hollow  cones  of  Mr,  Piatti,  it  was  proposed 
l»y  the  inventor  of  this  machine  to  substitute  a  vessel  in  form  somewhat 
iCKembiing  a  soup  plate,  covered  by  a  lid  secured  at  the  centre,  but  Mat- 
ing loosely  at  its  circumference  on  the  rim  of  the  plate.  From  the 
centre  of  the  plate  beneath  descended  a  tube,  which  whs  also  the  axis 
of  revolution,  This  tube  contained  likewise  a  spiral  like  that  of  the 
Archimedean  water-screw.  The  lower  extremity  was  to  be  placed  in  a 
liquid ;  and  the  whole  interior  being  filled  with  the  same  liquid,  for  which 
purpose  a  valve  opening  upward  was  placed  at  the  bottom,  the  whole 
M-a»  to  be  set  into  rotary  motion.  It  was  presumed  that  the  liquid, 
escaping  by  centrifugal  funr  fnun  the  peri  meter  of  the  vessel  at  the  top, 
would  act  by  aspiration  on  the  liquid  in  the  column  and  in  the  vessel 
lit'in*ath,  producing  an  upward  current,  which,  acting  iu  turn  on  the 
spiral,  would  exert  force  enough  to  maintain  the  revolution,  with  also  a 
surplus  outstanding  to  be  applied  to  other  purposes.  The  liquid  dis- 
charged from  the  vessel  at  the  top  being  returned  immediately  to  that 
at  the  base  of  the  column,  provided  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of 
the  motion.  Inasmuch  as  a  liquid  of  so  little  density  as  water  could  not 
be  expected  to  furnish  a  large  amount  of  surplus  power,  it  was  proposed 
to  substitute  mereurv  ;  and  inasmuch  as  mercury,,  under  ul  nmsplier  ie 
pressure,  cannot  be  raised  by  aspiration  more  than  thirty  inches,  it  was 
further  proposed  to  enclose  the  whole  apparatus  in  a  strong  air-tight 
box,  and  to  condense  the  air  within  it  to  the  extent  of  many  atmo- 
spheres* Surprising  as  it  may  now  seem,  this  extraordinary  theory  found 
many  defenders,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  a  protracted  discussion  in 
the  public  journals,  iu  which  some  gentlemen  having  a  scientific  reputa- 
tion participated, 

1 1. —BLOWING  MACHINES. 
LLOYD'S  NOISELESS  FAN, 

Fig.  r,7. 

A  variety  of  ventilators  or  blow- 
ing machines  were  present  in  the 
position,  of  which  a  number 
re  constructed  substantially  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  centrifu 
pumps.  One  of  these  is  repre- 
ted  in  the  accompanying  tig- 
the  first  of  which  shows  only 
the  external  box  enclosing  the  ma- 
chine. The  ventilatoritself,  which 
is  partially  seen  in  Fig,  58,  consists 
<>f  a  drum  formed  of  two  Hat  hollow 
cones  of  thin  tuetul,  brought  near 

together  by  their  bases,  and  eon-,  Lloyd's  Noiwtei  Fan. 
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nected  by  a  series  of  curved  partitions  extending  from  the  centre 
the  circumference.    The  cones  are  open  about  the  vertices,  and  an  ft? 
of  revolution  supports  the  whole  by  being  the  common  origin  of  all  tl 
curved  partitions.  This  drum  rotates  within  ;i  closed  box,  and  dischar^ 
the  air  received  at  the  centre  through  fl  tangential  outlet.    The  detail 


Fig.  5& 


of  internal  construe tion  too  closely 
resemble  those  of  AppohFs  pump  to 
render  further  explanation  neces 
ry.  The  figures  represent  the  4*Noi« 
less  Fan"  of  Mr.  George  Lloyd, 
London.  Its  recommendations  ar 
the  B&eooe  with  which  it  works  at 
the  volume  of  air  which  it  deliver 
Mr.  Lloyd  constructs  a  number 
models  varying  in  size  from  thirte 
inches  to  four  feet  in  diameter.  The 
smallest  are  driven  with  the  velocity 
of  eighteen  hundred  or  two  thou- 
sand feet  per  minute,  and  the  lurg- 
LSuyd'ii  NouelcM  Fao.  est  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand. 

As  furnace  blowers,  the  smallest  will  melt  six  hundred-weight  of  iron  iu 
one  hour,  and  the  largest  one  hundred  and  twenty  bundled  weigh 
As  an  exhauster  of  foul  air  in  mines,  this  machine  is  used  without  tt 
surrounding  box.   The  tube  of  aspiration  being  connected  with  the  ce 
tre  of  the  drum,  the  air  drawn  up  is  discharged  from  the  circumference 
into  the  atmosphere. 


BOHIELE'g  COMPOUND  BLOWING  FAN. 


I 

rth 
irs. 


IMowing  machines  of  similar  character  were  exhibited  by  the  North 
Moor  Foundry  Co.,  of  Oldham,  England,  being  the  inventions  of  Messr; 
Piatt  and  Schicle.  A  remarkable  one  among  these  was  called  the  Com 
pound  Fan,  designed  for  high-pressure  blasts.  In  this,  two  fans, 
sembling  in  general  the  fan  of  Lloyd  above  described,  were  combined  on 
the  same  shaft,  so  as  to  act  successively  on  the  same  air.  Iiy  the  first 
the  air  is  driven  into  a  chamber  between  the  fans,  at  a  pressure  of  per- 
haps six  ounces.  The  second  receives  the  air  at  this  pressure  and  com- 
presses it  at  much  more,  so  that  it  is  delivered  at  length  into  the  fur- 
nace at  a  pressure  of  twelve  ounces  per  square  inch.  The  advantages 
these  fans  for  reverberating  furnaces  are  stated  to  be — 

First.  <  Ireat  saving  in  fuel,  the  consumption  being  less  for  a  give 
effect  iu  proportion  as  the  pressure  of  the  blast  is  increased. 

Beeond.  Reduction  of  the  time  required  for  melting. 

Third.  A  more  thorough  liquefaction  of  the  metal. 

Hitherto,  it  is  stated,  the  highest  pressure  attainable  by  fans  of  an 
description  has  been  only  about  six,  or  at  most  seven,  ounces  per  squa 
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tech.  Hie  improvement  is,  therefore,  an  important  one.  A  ventilator  on 
tUa  same  principle,  constructed  by  Mr.  Perrigault,  was  one  of  those  em- 
ployed in  the  ventilation  of  the  palace  of  the  Champ  de  Mara ;  whether 
claimed  as  an  original  French  invention  or  not  was  not  ascertained. 

EVRARD'S  ROTARY  COMPRESSION  BLOWER. 

One  or  two  rotary  ventilators  on  the  compression  principle  deserve  a 
brief  mention.  Of  these,  one,  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Evrard,  of 
Hons,  was  a  literal  application  to  the  compression  of  air,  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  rotary  steam-engine  of  Breval,  described  in  another  part  of 
fills  report.  The  figure  of  that  engine  may  be  referred  to,  and  will,  in 
bet,  serve  perfectly  to  illustrate  the  construction  of  this  machine.  Two 
cylinders,  whose  radii  are  as  two  to  one,  and  whose  lengths  are  equal, 
revolve  in  contact,  rolling  one  on  the  other,  except  where  a  cycloidal 
indent  in  the  smaller  receives  a  projection  or  pallet  on  the  larger.  In 
BrevaPs  engine  there  are  two  pallets  diametrically  opposite  to  each 
other  on  the  larger  cylinder,  and  one  indent  in  the  smaller.  In  this 
machine  there  are  four  pallets  attached  to  the  larger,  while  the  smaller 
has  two  indents.  It  will  be  easily  seen  that  this  multiplication  of  parts 
does  not  increase  in  the  least  the  volume  of  air  delivered,  but  does 
increase  the  amount  of  dead  space,  and  the  chances  of  leakage. 

ROOT'S  COMPRESSION  ROTARY  BLOWER. 

Another  ventilator  by  compression,  which  was  noticed  with  much 
favor,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Roots,  of  Connersville,  Indiana.  This 
may  be  understood  by  supposing  the  rotary  steam-engine  of  Pillner  and 
Hills  to  be  so  modified  in  construction  that  the  two  toothed  wheels 
which  form  the  interior  moving  parts  of  that  engine  are  replaced  by 
two  bodies  having  each  a  contour  something  like  a  lemniscate  curve,  or 
figure  8.  This  is  substantially  to  replace  wheels  with  numerous  small 
teeth  by  others  having  each  but  two  exceedingly  large  teeth.  These 
revolve  in  pretty  close  contact,  within  a  box  to  which  they  are  fitted,  so 
as  to  run  as  close  as  possible  without  friction.  The  wings  being  about 
two  feet  long,  with  a  considerable  length  of  axis,  this  machine  is 
capable  of  delivering  a  large  volume  of  air  with  a  moderate  velocity  of 
rotation.  Driven  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  turns  per  minute, 
it  was  stated  to  produce  a  pressure  equal  to  one-third  of  an  atmosphere, 
or  five  i>ounds  per  square  inch. 

THIRION'S  HYDRAULIC  PRESSURE  BLOWER. 

Still  a  third  compression  ventilator  appeared  in  the  Exposition,  which, 
for  its  simplicity  and  its  originality,  seems  to  merit  notice.   It  is  called 
by  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  Thirion,  of  Mirecourt,  France,  a  machine  soufflante 
&  colonne  (Teau^  but  the  water  referred  to  in  the  name  served  no  other 
13  I  A 
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purpose  but  to  pack  the  moving  parte  and  prevent  friction.  The  fl 
annexed  will  serve  to  render  the  construction  intelligible. 

Fig.  59. 


Thiriuu'a  Hydraulic  Pressure  Blower. 

Three  cylinders  are  here  seen,  side  by  side.  The  two  lateral  ones  are 
the  compressors,  and  the  middle  one  the  regulator.  One  of  the  com- 
pressors is  shown  in  section.  A  is  a  cylinder  of  wood  or  sheet  metal, 
as  may  be  convenient,  bolted  to  the  base  which  sustains  the  whole. 
Within  this  is  another  cylinder,  and  between  the  two  is  an  annular 
space  which  may  be  filled  to  any  level  desired  with  water.  The  water 
level  in  the  figure  is  shown  at  O.  Between  these  two  cylinders  is  sus- 
pended an  inverted  cylinder,  or  cylinder  open  downward  but  closed  at 
top,  which  enters  the  annular  space  between  the  two  cylinders  first 
named,  without  touching  either.  In  the  top  of  this  suspended  cylinder 
are  two  valves,  E  and  B,  which  open  inward.  A  cap  is  placed  on  the 
central  cylinder  within,  and  in  a  valve -box  beneath  this  are  two  other 
valves,  F  and  F,  which  open  outward  as  shown.   From  the  closed  space 
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into  which  these  valves  open,  descends  a  pipe  D,  which  communicatee 
beneath  the  base  by  means  of  the  recurved  and  rising  tube  II,  with  the 
regulator.   The  action  of  the  machine  will  now  be  easily  understood,  it 
being  observed  that  the  regulator  is  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  com- 
pressor so  far  as  that  the  cylinder  B,  which  is  dosed  above  and  open 
Wow,  descends  into  an  annular  space  containing  water,  like  the  sus- 
pended cylinder  of  the  compressor.    The  cylinder  B,  however,  is  not 
suspended,  but  is  simply  kept  in  an  upright  position  by  a  guiding  rod 
proceeding  from  the  centre  of  its  crown.    It  has  also  a  scale  pan  above 
it  to  receive  pressure  weights,  and  should  have  a  safety  valve,  though 
none  is  shown  in  the  figure.   The  movable  cylinder  of  the  compressor 
*H  suspended  from  a  crank  or  eccentric  on  the  driving  shaft  of  a  prime 
mover.  As  in  the  revolution  of  the  shaft  the  cylinder  is  lifted,  air  enters 
by  the  valves  E,  which  spontaneously  open.    As  the  cylinder  descends 
tbe  valves  E  close,  and  the  valves  F  are  opened  by  the  pressure  of  the 
contained  air  which  is  condensed  by  the  force  of  the  motor.    The  con- 
densed air  then  tiuds  an  escape  through  D,  and  enters  the  regulator 
through  H.    At  the  top  of  II  is  a  valve  which  is  represented  as  raised 
by  the  entering  currents.   The  cylinder  B  rises  to  give  room  for  the 
entering  air,  the  pressure  remainiug  constant  and  being  dependent  on 
the  weight  with  which  the  scale  pan  is  loaded*    The  second  compressor 
acte  alternately  with  the  first ;  so  that  a  stream  of  air  is  constantly 
entering  the  reservoir  from  one  or  the  other,    A  tube  I',  front  the  centre 
of  the  regulator,  descending  below  the  base,  conducts  the  blaat  to  the 
point  where  it  is  needed,  and  where  it  is  d< 'live red  through  a  tuyere  P. 
A  siphon  gauge  attached  to  this  tuyere  shows  the  pressure  of  the  air 
at  the  etiiux.   Of  course,  as  the  pressure  is  increased,  the  level  of  the 
water  within  and  without  the  movable  cylinders,  both  of  the  compressors 
and  of  the  regulator,  will  become  unequal;  and  the  maximum  pressure 
attainable  will  be  only  equal  to  the  vertical  height  between  the  top  of 
the  Axed  cylinder  A  and  the  bottom  of  the  movable  cylinder  when  at 
its  highest  point.    If  the  water  in  A  is  in  too  great  quantity  to  admit 
of  such  a  pressure,  it  will  run  over  until  the  pressure  is  attained.    If  it 
is  in  deficiency  the  maximum  cannot  be  attained,  but  the  air  at  some 
pressure  interior  to  the  maximum  will  begiu  to  escape  from  beneath  the 
belL    These  statements  are  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  sus- 
peuded  cylinder,  or  bell,  divides  the  annular  space  into  which  it  enters 
equally.    Greater  pressure  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  liquid 
heavier  than  water;  and,  for  powerful  blasts,  Mr.  Thiriou  proposes  to 
ploy  mercury.  With  water  he  obtains  a  pressure  of  ninety-five  centime* 
*?  (about  three  feet,)  or  say  a  pound  and  a  half  to  the  square  inch.  Sub* 
slituting  mercury  there  might  be  obtained,  with  half  the  difference  of 
level,  two-thirds  of  an  atmosphere.    The  pressure  of  a  pound  and  a  half, 
however,  is  about  four  times  that  which  is  furnished  by  a  good  venti- 
lating fan,  and  higher  than  is  commonly  used  in  cupola  furnaces. 

This  maehine  has  four  very  decided  recommendations,    it  works 
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uliitoftt  without  friction  or  leakage;  the  deterioration  by  wear  is  inap- 
preciable :  the  perfect  and  exaet  regulation  of  the  pressure  is  easy ;  and 
Anally*  the  excellence  of  its  performance  depends  in  no  degree  upon 
precision  of  workmanship.  It  is  a  machine,  therefore,  which  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  furnaces  in  new  countries  and  among 
tit*  mountains  since  it  can  he  easily  constructed  on  the  spot,  and  will 
giv*  no  trouble  in  consequence  of  derangements. 

IEL — HTDBACTJC  PRESSES. 

In  the  cwstrartkm  of  tke  hydnmlie  pwsacs  exhibited,  the  ingenuity 
of  inventor*  kas  beta  chk^t  cmosed  in  contriving  expedients  to  accel- 
erate tke  afytirasmi  aftke  power.  One  of  the  most  obvious  of  these  is 
to  acromial*  a  faa*e  fsfcwai  af  water  in  a  reservoir  under  a  pressure 
equal  to  tke  mBuawma  wfckfc  it  m  desired  Oat  the  press  shall  exert,  and 
to        <«wManMeal&Hi  Klatui  tike  press  and  the  reservoir  by  means  of 
Ma*  tfima     Jtoffwtk.  If  tke  pm— u  is  to  be  exerted  only  through 
a  ?nwJt  jfiawc  m»  rtlw  laarimM  is  nerewaary ;  but  if  the  course  of  the 
pfotoa    uauatowMti  fi*«  MMSaace  extreme  only  toward  the  close 
ytf  tke  mwwnfc*  waacrmajbe  Aiovn  in  rapidly  by  forcing  pumps  of 
vtj^oKt^jr.^r  iMi  i  fesiil  ftiHaa  merrior  under  less  pressure,  until 
*  twtvMN*  aNumwmy  to  Sffty  *e  whole  power.  The  supply  in  the 
t*wcxvtir  «hM  W  maiawmwi  kg-  means  of  a  steam-engine  or  other  suffi- 
irtMA  nnftoir.  YWfMMW  wd  tea  time  in  the  printing  department  of 

it*  TTuErt  ^iftrM  i  T^r^^C*1  *"  of  the  fractional  cur- 

%«rtf  ^MesArf  atf**  thw  principle.  The  same  expedient  has  been 
*iof+iv*i  V  V-  vrf  Marwilles.  for  working  hydraulic  presses 

^itiiM»*vw  **i  ^K'  wdywohcwtw  of  oiL   The  form  of  stop-cock  used  by  Mr. 
*>i       ■■•ntnsvacturf  ^*ch  the  reservoir,  and  relieving  the  press,  is 

-« *  *>*  ^  *>rvi«M&*>  and  simplicity.  It  consists  of  a  small  hoi- 
i>H  .^lina-i  :iiree  v*rior»tious  which  establish  communication 

>x,v,TVtl  u  »iv«^  wiu  vih*  nwmHr,  or  permit  the  escape  of  the  water 
us*,  u  »i^.MVt^^*«  indrawn  out,  more  or  less.  The  perfora- 
..,s„x  «v  *s  >*>  *«»*!  Ameiwam*  as  to  prevent  the  pressure  or  the  relief 

,  HOi  l       CUVMtHO^  HYDRAULIC  PRESS. 

v  :»^  ous»x  titdrauKc  piws,  designed  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 

... ...  v     » «  »a  »  \h:i>t?vd  N\  Hr.  rhoIlet-Champion,  of  Bl£re,  France. 

t   i  .\  -lo^timlor  of  the  press  which  is  movable,  while 

%  ,  ,Vxi  m»i  onax  the  support.    The  piston,  or  rather  the 

v  ioii«A  iho  piston  rod,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 

v.x*.  ^  ;iu  it  -x  constructed  of  strong  cast  iron,  and  rises  to  a 
'  i(i        ,%         ^  4:u**  tor  i ho  cut  i iv  movement  of  pressure  as  well  as 
,      ,  ...  ,  %  .tv\nh  of  i he  charge.   The  upper  table  of  the  press  is 
%      k    .i ,         v»M  ho  cylinder*  and  in  ortler  to  produce  the  desired 
\\w  u.wv4  mi  uiuoducvd  below  the  piston.   What  constitutes 
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the  peculiarity  of  this  press  is  the  fact  that  the  same  charge  of  water 
serves  to  maintain  it  in  operation  indefinitely.  The  cylinder  is  entirely 
filed  in  the  beginning.  If  the  upper  table  is  raised  to  its  highest  point, 
the  water  will  be  all  above  the  piston.  It  is  now  a  reservoir  of  supply 
ipon  which  the  force-pump  draws  when  it  is  operated  to  make  the 
piston  descend.  Thus,  as  the  movement  advances,  the  supply  of  water 
»  transferred  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder ;  and  as  the  piston  is 
fixed,  the  cylinder  descends.  Fi&  60- 

The  great  advantage  of  this 
arrangement,  apart  from  the 
incidental  convenience  of  be- 
ing independent  of  any  out- 
ward supply  of  water,  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mencement of  the  movement, 
when  the  resistance  is  slight, 
takes  place  without  any  need 
of  applying  external  force. 
A  vslve  in  the  piston  permits 
the  water  to  pass  downward 
freely,  so  long  as  the  weight 
of  the  cylinder  and  the  table 
which  it  carries  is  superior  to 
the  resistance,  but  this  valve 
»  closed  by  the  pressure  be- 
neath, when  the  force-pump  is 
operated. 

From  the  description  thus 

given  it  Will  be  Seen  that  while  Chollet-Champion's  Hydraulic  Press. 

the  descending  cylinder,  with  the  attached  upper  table  of  the  press , 
applies  a  pressure  proportioned  to  its  weight,  which  is  therefore  pur- 
posely made  considerable,  it  requires  some  means  to  be  provided  for  rais- 
ing it  which  shall  not  be  laborious.    The  expedient  by  which  this  is 
accomplished  is  a  second  and  small  hydraulic  press  on  the  top  of  the 
movable  cylinder  of  the  larger  one,  to  which  it  is  firmly  secured.  This 
small  press  has  a  plunger  which  passes  through  a  packing  box  into 
the  large  cylinder,  and  rests  on  the  piston  in  that  cylinder.   When  the 
press  is  at  its  lowest  point,  it  is  evident  that  both  the  piston  of  the  large 
cylinder  and  the  plunger  of  the  small  one  will  occupy  the  most  advanced 
positions  possible  in  their  respective  cylinders.   Let  now  water  be  driven 
into  the  small  cylinder  by  the  force  pump,  and  it  will  by  degrees  expel 
the  plunger,  which,  resting  on  the  large  piston  as  its  support,  will  lift 
the  whole  connected  mass,  including  both  cylinders  and  the  upper  table 
of  the  press.   The  length  of  the  plunger  being  equal  to  that  of  the 
great  piston,  the  press  is  thus  easily  lifted  to  the  highest  point.   It  fol- 
lows, of  course,  that  the  little  cylinder,  having  no  work  to  do  but  to 
raise  the  press,  is  of  trivial  dimensions  compared  with  the  other. 
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One  additional  remark  is  necessary.  Inasmuch  as  the  piston  rod  occu- 
pies some  space  in  the  cylinder  below  the  piston,  it  does  not  require  so 
much  water  to  rill  the  cylinder  on  this — that  is  the  lower — side  of  the 
pish »n,  10  is  legated  above;  and  moreover,  the  small  cylinder  requires  a 
supply,  which  is  discharged  when  the  press  descends*  At  the  base  of 
the  large  cylinder,  and  surrounding  it  therefore,  is  atta< -bed  an  annular 
basin,  which  serves  to  receive  the  surplus  water  during  the  descent  of 
the  piston,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency  when  it  rises.  While,  therefore, 
the  main  cylinder  is  chiefly  its  own  reserv  oir,  this  small  additional  pro* 
vision  has  to  be  made,  but  it  is  too  trivial  to  occasion  inconvenience. 

DESGOFFE  Ar  OLLIYTER'S  STERirVT>RATTLIC  APPARATUS. 

The  must  ingenious  and  most  decidedly  original  forms  of  hydraulic 
presses  ami  hydraulic  pressure  apparatus  which  presented  themselves  in 
the  Exposition,  were  what  were  called  bv  their  inventors— Messrs.  Des- 
goffe  anil  Ollivier — their  liAppareih  SterhydrauUquc*?  If  the  etymology 
of  this  name  does  not  explain  the  principle  of  the  contrivance,  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  at  least  in  harmony  with  it  when  the  principle  is  known.  The 
object  of  the  apparatus,  in  all  its  several  forms,  is  to  produce  a  powerful 
hydrostatic  pressure  by  introducing  into  the  cylinder  of  a  hydraulic 
press  already  rilled  with  liquid,  not  an  additional  amount  of  liquid  by 
successive  impulses,  as  is  the  case  in  the  common  hydraulic  press,  but  a 
solid  substance,  by  a  steady,  unintennitted  movement.  Or,  in  the  words 
of  the  Inventors  themselves,  the  "AppareiU  SterhytlrauHque*1*  have  for 
their  object — 

**1,  To  obtain  a  gradual  pressure,  without  jars,  by  means  of  a  liquid 
hermetically  enclosed  in  a  recipient  which  it  tills,  .iml  to  do  this  by  the 
forcible  introduction  of  a  solid  body  into  the  recipient. 

To  utilize  this  pressure  b>  means  nf  one  m  uf  several  pistons.* 

The  sole  difference — but  it  is  a  radical  difference — between  the  old  and 
the  new  forms  of  hydraulic  press,  consists  in  the  maimer  of  applying 
the  power.  In  the  common  hydraulic  press,  the  force  exerted  through 
the  piston  of  a  small  forcing  pump  is  intermittent,  and  acts  by  tits  or 
jolts.  But  in  these  contrivances  the  motive  power  is  employed  iu  intro- 
ducing continuously  a  flexible  cylinder  or  solid  cord,  by  winding  it  ou  a 
pulley  which  is  enclose*!  within  the  apparatus,  while  it  is  operated  by  a 
crank  or  a  band  wheel  on  the  outside.  The  pressure  produced  is  there- 
fore gradually  and  uniformly  raised;  and  it  acts  upon  a  piston  moving 
water-tight  in  a  cylinder  as  usual. 

The  construction  of  a  press  of  this  kind  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  5  of  Plate 
V.  P  is  an  external  pulley  on  which  is  rolled  Tie-  solid  cord,  which  is 
represented  as  at  the  same  time  partially  rolled  on  the  internal  pulley 
1*'.  This  internal  pulley  is  enclosed  in  a  strong  metallic  chamber  which 
e  mmnuicates  with  the  cylinder  in  which  moves,  horizontally  in  the 
present  instance,  tin*  large  plunger  S.  The  driving  power  acts  on  the 
pulley  P',  increasing  the  volume  of  the  mass  rolled  iijKm  it,  and  thus, 
through  the  confined  liquid,  acting  upon  IS,    liy  applying  the  power  to 
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the  pulley  P,  and  reversing  the  motion,  the  cord  may  be  unwound  and 
withdrawn;  thus  relieving  the  hydraulic  pressure  and  causing  the  piston 
8  to  re-enter  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Although 
the  pressure  is  thus  applied  gently  and  gradually,  it  may  nevertheless 
he  much  more  rapidly  raised  than  it  is  usually  convenient  to  raise  it  in 
the  ordinary  form  of  the  pump.  For  by  deriving  the  force  applied  from 
the  motor  of  a  manufacturing  establishment,  the  pulley  may  be  driven 
with  a  velocity  which  would  probably  soon  derange  a  forcing  pump  of 
corresponding  capacity.  The  packing  of  the  piston,  and  of  the  axis  of 
the  pulley  P',  is  made  of  raised  or  upset  leather,  as  is  usual  in  air  pumps. 
That  of  the  cord  is  simply  combed  hemp.  The  liquid  in  the  interior  of 
the  chamber  is  oil,  and  the  material  of  the  cord  is  catgut.  This  material 
is  easily  fashioned  to  a  uniform  diameter;  it  takes  a  high  polish;  it  is 
nearly  incompressible  and  inextensible;  it  is  unalterable  in  oil;  and 
Anally,  its  flexibility  adapts  it  admirably  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
here  applied.  A  diameter  is  generally  given  to  this  cord  of  0m.01,  or 
four-tenths  of  an  inch.  As  to  the  security  of  the  joint  formed  between 
the  cord  and  its  hempen  packing,  though  some  apprehensions  were  at 
first  entertained,  they  have  been  entirely  removed  by  experience.  The 
hemp  itself  becomes  after  a  time  so  compacted  as  to  form  something 
like  a  tube  of  horn,  exactly  fitting  the  cord.  For  Ave  months  a  press  of 
this  description  in  daily  use  has  lost  nothing  by  leakage,  nor  has  it  been 
found  necessary  to  tighten  the  joint. 

In  the  construction  of  this  press,  as  the  chamber  for  the  liquid  is  formed 
of  a  single  casting,  the  pulley  P'  has  to  be  introduced  through  the  open- 
ing left  for  the  piston.  Its  size  being  too  great  to  allow  this  to  be  done 
in  a  single  piece,  it  is  originally  formed  of  two  equal  parts,  which  are 
united  on  the  axis. 

The  figure  to  which  reference  has  been  made  represents  a  pump  which 
was  constructed  for  Mr.  Tresca,  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  M6Uer$, 
to  be  used  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  on  the  resistance  of 
materials  of  construction,  and  the  flow  of  solid  bodies.  It  received,  for 
the  convenience  of  these  experiments,  the  horizontal  position,  and  was 
designed  to  exert  a  force  of  50,000  kilograms.  In  these  investiga- 
tions, the  hydraulic  press  presented  the  only  available  means  of  apply  - 
ing  the  immense  pressures  necessary;  but  the  intermittent  and  jerking 
action  of  the  press,  as  operated  by  a  forcing  pump,  had  the  effect  of 
determining  fracture  of  the  masses  compressed  before  the  limit  of  their 
resisting  power  to  dead  pressure  had  been  reached.  The  perfectly  steady 
action  of  the  sterhydraulic  press  completely  remedied  this  imperfection, 
and  eliminated  the  irregularities  which  had  disturbed  the  exactness  of 
the  determinations. 

The  ordinary  form  of  the  press  with  vertical  movement  is  shown  in 
Fig.  6,  annexed. 

In  this  figure,  a  manometer  appears  attached  to  the  press,  to  serve  as 
an  indicator  of  the  degree  of  compression.  This  is  important  in  experi- 
ments on  the  resistance  of  materials  to  crushing  weights. 
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There  is  one  consideration  winch  requires  attention  in  presses  con- 
structed on  this  principle,  when  it  is  necessary  that  the  piston  shall  have 
a  large  movement.  As  the  quantity  of  cord  accumulated  on  the  pulley 
increases,  the  resistance  to  the  driving  force  increases  in  virtue  of  the 

Fi&.  r»i. 


_ 
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enlargement  of  the  radius  by  which  it  acts.  And  this  unfavorable  effect 
occurs  at  that  part  of  the  course  where  the  pressure  on  the  piston  is 
greatest;  and  where,  accordingly,  the  mechanical  advantage  of  the  motive 
power  ought  rathirto  be  increased  than  diminished.  To  provide  for 
such  eases,  the  inventors  have  devised  the  form  of  construction  shown 
in  Fig,  6  of  Plate  V,  above  referred  to,  where  the  pulley  is  smaller  but 
The  chamber  is  elongated,  ami  a  second  pulley  is  introduced  at  the  oppo- 
site extremity;  the  cord  beiugin  this  case  rolled  about  both  the  pulleys, 
while  much  the  larger  part  of  its  mass  occupies  the  interval  between 
them, 

A  case  may  however  occur,  in  which  a  very  large  piston  may  have  to 
make  so  long  a  course,  as  to  reader  it  inconvenient  or  practically  impos- 
sible to  meet  the  exigency  by  the  expedients  thus  far  described;  inaa- 
muc  h  as  the  quantity  of  cord  required  for  the  purpose  might  be  a  t  rouble- 
some  encumbrance.  Should  therefore  this  difficulty  present  itself,  the 
st Bff hydraulic  apparatus  is  constructed  hi  the  form  of  a  continuously  act- 
ing pump,  and  is  employed  to  introduce  liquid  into  the  cylinder  of  the 
press,  as  is  done  in  the  ordinary  hydraulic  press ;  only  that  the  entrance 
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ftf  the  liquid  takes  place  still  in  a  steady  and  uniform  flow ;  ami  not  by  the 
spasmodic  action  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  avoid.   The  sterbydraulic 
l^»mp  is  shown  in  Figs.  7  and  8,  PI.  V,  the  first  being  &  side  elevation  and 
Partial  notion,  and  the  second  a  profile  and  (section  through  A  B.  There 
•Wtiow  two  closed  chambers  filled  with  liquid,  each  having  a  pulley  within 
%  and  the  cord  is  transferred  alternately  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
'ritbdrawal  of  the  cord  produces  an  aspiration  in  Oou sequence  of  which 
the  valve  at  i,  at  the  bottom  of  the  left-hand  chamber,  Fig.  7,  is  raised, 
oil  enters  through  the  tube  e  from  an  external  reservoir,  not  shown, 
^flterall  the  cord  has  thus  been  withdrawn  from  this  pulley,  and  there- 
the  largest  quantity  possible  of  liquid  introduced  into  the  chamber, 
motion  is  reversed,  the  cord  is  coiled  again  upon  the  pulley,  and  the 
"  sequent  pressure,  closing  the  valve  t,  opens  the  other  valve,  also 
Marked  /.  in  the  valve  box  between  the  cylinders.    As  this  valve  rises, 
h  will  be  seen  that  the  liquid  may  escaj>c  through  the  tube  </,  which 
Qomiounic&tea  with  the  chamber  of  the  hydraulic  press,  not  represented. 
In  order  that  as  large  a  portion  of  the  capacity  of  each  cylinder  as  pos- 
sible may  be  utilized,  the  pulley  has  arms  attached  to  it  at  both  ends, 
designed  to  guard  the  cord  from  slipping  oil",  or  from  wedging  between  it 
and  the  wall  of  the  chamber  ;  while  the  diameter  of  the  coil  is  increased 
until  it  occupies  nearly  the  entire  body  of  the  pump. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  two  cylinders  represented  are 
entirely  alike  in  construction  and  in  action.  While  one  is  drawing  liquid 
from  the  reservoir  by  its  tube  c,  the  other  is  forcing  an  equal  quantity  into 
the  chamber  of  the  press  by  the  tube  At  gf  is  represented  a  second 
discharge  pil^e,  through  which  connection  may  be  made  with  a  second 
1 1 <  rss,  to  be  operated  during  the  intervals  of  inaction  of  the  first. 

As  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  apparnl  us  that  it  u«  i  s 
rid  of  valves,  exception  might  be  taken  to  the  form  of  it  here  described, 
on  the  ground  that  it  reintroduces  those  objectionable  appendages.  But 
it  will  be  noticed  that  these  valves  open  and  close  only  once  for  each 
reversal  of  the  movement,  while  during  the  interval  a  quantity  of  liquid 
passes  through  them  nearly  equal  to  the  entire  capacity  of  the  pump 
cylinders.  If  we  suppose  the  cord  fifty  metres  long,  say  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  feet,  it  would  force,  during  each  alternation,  five  litres,  or 
one  and  a  third  gallons,  of  liquid  into  the  press.  A  force  pump  of  equal 
diameter  and  of  0nM  stroke  (four  inches)  would  have  to  make  five  hundred 
strokes  to  accomplish  as  much ;  and  thus  its  valves  would  have  to  open 
and  close  five  hundred  times  as  often.  And  not  only  would  the  much 
greater  use  tend  to  injure  in  correspondingly  greater  proportion,  but 
the  greater  abruptness  with  which  the  alternate  movements  would  have 
to  be  made  would  have  an  influence  additionally  and  more  than  equally 
injurious. 

The  constant  movement  of  the  valves  in  the  ordinary  hydraulic  presses 
in  which  oil  is  used  has  the  further  effect,  moreover,  to  inspissate  the 
oil  in  the  valve  passages,  and  on  the  valve-seats;  so  as  both  to  obstruct 
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their  freedom  of  action,  and  to  prevent  thorn  from  accurately  closing, 
Such  consequences  do  not  follow  in  the  stcrhydraulie  pump.    The  in 
quent  opening  of  the  valves  produces  little  if  any  effect  011  the  oil  or 
metal,  and  the  1  o  11  £  continued  intermediate  flow  of  the  liquid  through 
openings,  washes  away  with  it  any  incipient  resinous  formation,  if  such 
occurs. 

Tlie  power  of  the  stcrhydraulie  press  may  be  expressed  by  a  simple 
formula,  of  which  the  correctness  is  obvious.  If  this  power  be  denoted 
by  W,  as  significant  of  the  weight  it  would  sustain;  and  if  P  represent 
the  power  applied  externally  to  the  lever  of  the  driving  crank,  or  to  the 
radius  of  the  driving  pulley;  and  if  U  is  the  length  of  this  radius  or 
crank  lever,  and  r  that  of  the  radius  of  the  receiving  pulley  within,  meas- 
ured to  the  centre  of  the  cord;  while  D  and  d  denote  the  diameters  of 
the  press  piston  and  of  the  cord  respectively,  then  we  have* 

PRI>* 


W= 


r  (P 


If  we  put  P=10  kilograms    22  pounds. 
11=0.25  metre=10  inches. 
D=0Ji  mctre=20  inches. 
r   0.1  metre=4  inches, 
tf=0.01  metre=0.4  inch, 
the  formula  above  will  give 

W=TOTr=bJ,°fl  kdograms, 
or,  say,  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  tons.    As  the  dimensions  her 
assumed  arc  moderate,  the  immense  force  which  these  presses  are  capa- 
ble of  exerting  is  very  apparent. 


A  Olliviw's  Still  Pros  a. 


Messrs.  Desgoffe  am 
Ollivier  have  construct 
ed  a  variety  of  forms 
of  apparatus  embodying 
the  principle  above,  ex- 
plained. In  the  smaller 
forms  of  press,  a  solid 
rod  is  used  instead  of  a 
cord,  for  the  displace- 
ment of  the  liquid.  Fig, 
0,  PI.  V,  represents  what 
Ifl  styled  by  theni  a  lalm 
ratory  press,  designed  to 
separate  solids  from  li- 
quids* The  substance 
to  be  compressed  is  in- 
troduced into  the  cylin- 
drical vessel  I,  which  is 
1  >  e  rfo  rated    t  h  rou  ghou  t 
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its  lower  portion,  ud  suroanded  by  a  jacket  K.  TV  obxvi  ^  tfce 
jacket  is  to  ma  At  jets  of  liquid  expelled  from  the  perforations,  and 


direct  th«  to  aw  mmlir  channel  at  the 
base,  where  tihey  iL*w  off  through  a  lip  at 
toe  side.  The  large  morion  in  this  press 
is  given,  as  in  a  common  s^rew-press.  by 
ronning  down  the  screw  F  turned  by  the 
wheel  G.  D  is  a  horizontal  screw  enter- 
ing into  the  chamber  beneath  the  large 
piston  R,  which  sustains  the  lowt-r  table 
of  the  press.  While  the  screw  F  is  being 
operated,  the  screw  D  is  withdrawn  to 
to  farthest  limit:  but  when  the  time  ar- 
rives to  apply  the  final  pressure.  D  is 
operated  by  the  double  crank  E.  the  body 
of  the  screw  entering  the  cavity  and  for- 
cing the  piston  B  to  rise. 

Another  form,  somewhat  similar,  is 
drown  in  the  wood-cut  on  page 202.  Fig.  (52. 
This  is  called  a  seal  press,  though  it  is  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  forming  boxes, 
knife-handles,  and  the  like,  out  of  plastic 
material,  by  compression  in  moulds.  In 
this  case  the  final  pressure  is  greater, 
and  the  space  through  which  it  is  to  be 
exerted  more  limited.  The  large  screw, 
marked  U,  has  therefore  a  deeper  thread, 
which  is  formed  of  several  spirals.  The 
action  of  this  press  does  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  that  of  the  last,  the  fin  d  pres- 
sure being  given  by  the  screw  r:  but  it 
is  much  more  massive  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  movement  which  it  admits, 
and  the  force  which  it  is  capable  of  ex- 
erting is  correspondingly  greater. 

But  the  purposes  to  which  the  u  appar- 
ent sterhydrauliques"  are  applied  are  more 
various  than  would  be  anticipated  in  re- 
garding them  as  simply  presses.    One  of 
these  is  for  testing  the  tenacity  of  wire 
under  a  force  of  longitudinal  tension.  In 
experiments  of  this  description,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  force  should  rise  stead- 
ily, and  not  by  intermittent  jerks;  both 
because  the  effect  of  a  sudden  twitch  is 
to  break  the  wire  prematurely,  and  be- 
cause a  strain  rising  by  steps  does  not 
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furnish  an  exact,  measure  of  a  resistance  which  may  fall  between  its 
successive  values.  The  sterhydraulie  gauge  is  not  liable  to  either  o 
these  objections.  Its  construction  will  be  made  intelligible  by  au  exam- 
ination of  Fig.  03,  annexed.  In  this,  S  represents  a  solid  and  rigi 
base  to  which  the  whole  apparatus  is  secured.  G  G'  are  cyliudric 
rods  or  columns  serving  to  guide  the  slides  M,  and  M2,  which  carry  th 
jaws  designed  to  hold  the  wire.  The  construction  is  such  as  to  mak 
these  jaws  act  automatically,  closing  them  more  firmly  in  proportion  a 
the  force  of  tension  is  greater.  E  is  a  bevel  gear  wheel  acted  on  h 
another  similar  wheel  on  the  axis  of  the  double  crank  m.  By  turnin 
this  crank  the  screw  V  is  advanced  or  withdrawn,  so  as  to  admit  th 
introduction  and  the  subsequent  stretching  of  the  wire  F. 

The  sterhydraulic  part  of  the  apparatus  is  seen  at  R,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  section  in  the  small  figure  above.  The  cylinder  R  is  filled 
with  water,  e,  which  is  eon  lined  by  a  diaphragm  of  India  rubber.  The 
piston  P  presses  against  this  diaphragm.  By  means  of  the  cross-head 
Jv,  and  the  lateral  bars  shown  in  the  cut,  it  is  connected  with  the  jaws 
Which  grasp  the  wire  at  M.2,  and  thus  the  entire  strain  upon  the  wire  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  liquid  confined  in  B,  M  is  a  manometer  to 
which  this  pressure  is  transmitted  through  the  tube  which  serves  as  its 
support.  The  index  of  the  manometer  advances  as  the  pressure  risen, 
carrying  with  it  a  register  index,  which,  on  the  rupture  of  the  wire, 
marks  exactly  its  final  strain.  By  means  of  a  scale  and  vernier  on  one 
of  the  columns  carrying  the  slider  M,,  the  amount  of  stretching  of  the 
wire  under  determinate  strains  may  from  time  to  time  be  measured. 

Another  form  of  the  apparatus  is  designed  to  test  the  resistance  of 
solids  to  cross-strains.  For  resistance  to  crushing  forces,  the  ordinary 
form  of  the  press  sn  dices.  All  tiles*'  eontrivances  show  ingenuity,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  destined  lo  render  material  services 
not  only  to  industry  but  to  mechanical  science. 

ASCENSEUR  ^DOITX. 

The  elevator  of  Mr.  Leou  Edoux,  designed  to  lift  weights  by  hydraulic 
pressure  from  level  to  level,  though  in  its  actual  application  employed 
only  to  elevate  persons  from  story  to  story  in  public  hotels,  has  naturally 
its  place  here,  since  in  principle  it  in  no  respect  differs  from  an  ordinary 
hydraulic  press  in  which  the  plunger  has  a  length  excessively  exaggera- 
ted in  comparison  with  its  diameter*  Two  elevators  of  this  description 
were  constantly  in  operation  dining  the  Exposition,  in  the  gallery  of 
machines;  and  the  number  of  visitors  who  took  advantage  of  them  for 
the  purpose  of  ascending  to  the  roof  of  the  palace,  and  enjoying  the  ex* 
tensive  view  which  that  commanded,  amounted  probably  to  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  The  essential  parts  of  this  apparatus  consisted  of  a 
cylinder  twenty  metres  (sixty-six  feet)  long,  sunken  perpendicularly  into 
the*  earth,  with  a  plunger  descending  into  it  to  the  same  depth,  and  packed 
watertight  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder.   I  nto  this,  below  the  packing,  water, 
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from  the  source  from  which  the  Exposition  received  its  supply  for  gene* 
ral  purposes,  was  admitted,  by  means  of  a  valve  which  was  under  the 
control  of  the  attendant.  The  piston  rose  under  the  pressure  to  the  re- 
quired height,  and  was  maintained  there  by  closing  the  valve, 

A  car  or  kiosk,  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers,  rested  oti  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  piston,  and  was  elevated  as  it  rose.  The  desceut 
was  effected  by  opening  another  valve  which  allowed  the  water  to  escape 
at  the  level  of  the  earth's  surface  ;  when,  the  pressure  being  relieved, 
the  ear  descended  by  its  own  weight  The  diameter  of  the  piston  plunger 
was  0,25  metre,  (ten  inches,)  and  that  of  the  cylinder  only  sufficiently 
greater  to  allow  free  water  way.  The  plunger  was  a  hollow  casting, 
turned  and  polished  on  the  exterior,  and  closed  at  the  bottom*  It  was 
formed  of  four  lengths  carefully  united,  A  strong  wire  cable  extending 
through  the  interior  from  end  to  end  firmly  bound  the  parts  together, 
and  served  as  a  security  for  holding  them  in  position  in  case  of  the  oc- 
currence of  any  accident. 

in  its  ascent,  the  ear  was  guided  by  four  cast-iron  columns,  which 
formed  a  rectangular  framework  or  tower  around  it.  These  columns 
were  hollow  also,  affording  space  for  the  ascent  and  descent  of  heavy 
weights  within  them,  by  which  the  weight  of  the  empty  car  was  princi- 
pally counterpoised.  Chains  passing  over  pulleys  at  the  top  connected 
these  weights  with  the  car  at  its  four  angles.  Only  sufficient  prepond- 
erance was  given  to  the  car  to  allow  it  to  descend  without  a  load.  The 
resistance  to  whieh  the  liyurnulic  pressure  was  npposed  amounted,  there- 
fore,  to  little  more  than  the  weight  of  the  varying  charge. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  as  the  car  ascends,  the  weight 
apposed  to  the  pressure  virtually  increases,  since  the  plunger,  so  long 
as  it  is  immersed,  is  buoyed  by  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water, 
A  compensation  for  this  increase  of  resistance  is  provided  by  Mr.  fidoux, 
in  giving  to  the  chains  a  weight  per  running  foot  equal  to  the  eighth 
part  of  the  thus  accruiug  increase  of  weight  of  the  piston — that  is  to  say, 
about  two  kilogrames,  or  a  little  mure  than  four  pounds.  There  being 
four  chains,  and  each  chain  being  diminished  one  foot  in  length  on  the 
side  of  the  car,  and  increased  in  length  on  the  side  of  the  counterpoise, 
one  foot  for  each  foot  of  elevation,  the  counterpoise  is  thus  increased  at 
the  same  time  fifteen  kilogrames,  or  about  thirty-four  pounds,  which  is 
equal  to  the  simultaneous  increase  in  the  virtual  weight  of  the  piston. 

The  charge  w  hich  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  will  elevate,  the  cross* 
section  of  the  piston  remaining  the  same,  will  depend  on  the  height  of 
the  hydraulic  head*  If  we  assume  the  system  of  counterpoises  I"  be  such 
as  to  maintain  the  whole  moving  apparatus  (supposed  to  be  without  aload) 
inequilihrio  when  the  pressure  of  the  head  is  shut  off  and  the  escape  valve 
is  open,  or  with  only  a  slight  predominance  of  weight  in  favor  of  descent, 
_  d  to  do  this  in  every  part  of  the  course,  the  elevating  force  will  be 
found  by  making  the  proper  substitutions  in  the  expression 
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in  which  F  represents  the  force,  d  the  diameter  of  the  piston,  it  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  uuit  (metre  or  foot  as  the  case  may  be)  of  water,  and  , 
the  height  of  the  head.    It  was  stated  that  the  reservoir  from  which  th 
supply  of  water  was  received  was  situated  at  au  elevation  of  thirty  metre 
above  the  poiut  of  application.    Putting,  therefore,  k=30,  rf=0.25,  and 
if=l,000  kilogrames,  we  shall  obtain  the  result 

F=3.U159x 0.0625x30xl,000-=-4=l?473  kilograms  nearly. 

Patting  the  average  weight  of  an  adult  at  sixty  kilograms,  say  ou 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  the  ascemeur  was  capable  of  carrying  ut 
twenty -four  or  twenty-five  persons  at  a  time,  and  it  usually  went  up 
full.  There  were  in  fact  two  ascemeur h  working  side  by  side;  and  they 
were  constantly  in  motion  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening;  making  an  ascent  and  descent  at  least  as  often 
as  every  ten  minutes,  or  even  usually  in  less  than  halt'  that  time.  More 
thau  three  thousand  persons  ascended  each  day,  sometimes  more  than 
live  thousand, 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ingenious  system  of  counterpoises  introduced 
by  Mr.  tfdoux  makes  the  height  to  which  the  charge  is  elevated  quite 
independent  of  the  height  of  the  hydraulic  head*  Other  considerations, 
however,  practically  limit  the  extent  to  which  the  system  can  be  appliet 
In  proportion  as  the  length  of  the  piston  is  increased  it  becomes  neces 
sary  to  increase  its  diameter  and  the  thickness  of  its  walls,  in  order  that 
it  may  preserve  a  suthcient  rigidity  under  the  increasing  strain  am 
pressure  to  which  it  will  be  liable.  Its  weight  will  be  correspondingly 
increased,  entailing  the  necessity  of  equally  increasing  the  weight  of  the 
chains  and  counterpoises.  Thus  the  apparatus  wUl  become  too  ponder- 
ous to  be  advantageously  employed.  The  weight  of  the  pistons  of  the 
mcemeurs  in  the  Exposition  was  two  thousand  one  hundred  kilograms, 
or  more  than  two  tons  each.  This  weight  exceeded,  therefore,  alone, 
not  considering  the  cars,  the  whole  force  of  elevation,  by  more  than 
six  hundred  kilogrames;  so  that  without  the  system  of  counterpoises 
the  apparatus  would  not  have  worked  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  hotel  elevator,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  a  source  of  water  by  any  means  so  high  above  the 
point  of  application  as  that  which  operated  the  meemcur*  01  the  Exposi- 
tion. It  is  sufficient,  we  will  suppose,  that  such  an  elevator  may  be 
capable  of  rarrying  up  eight  persons  at  a  time,  having  a  total  weight  of 
ten  to  eleven  hundred  pounds.  Assuming  an  outside  weight  of  twelve 
hundred,  and,  transforming  the  expression  above  for  the  value  of  A,  we 
have — 

a—  4F  —  4800x144 

3,14159 x  100 x  feet  near1^ 

putting  the  diameter  of  the  piston  at  ten  inches,  and  taking  02.5  pounds 
as  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water. 

If  the  diameter  of  the  piston  be  enlarged  to  twelve  inches,  the  hydraulic 
head  required  w  ill  be  but  twenty -four  feet.   Such  an  elevator  can  there- 


fore  be  introduced  into  any  house  in  which  the  water  rises  to  a  height  of 
thirty-five  feet,  or  even  twenty-four  feet,  above  the  lowest  point  at 
which  it  can  be  conducted  off  after  toeing  discharged.  It  is  desirable, 
of  course,  to  have  a  superfluity  of  force,  but  that  can  abundautly  be 
obtained  in  any  house  in  which  water  from  the  public  works  is  delivered 
in  the  third  story,  aud  communication  with  the  public  draius  can  be 
established  froui  the  basement. 

Hydraulic  elevators  in  dwellings  have  the  advantage  over  mechanical 
contrivances  for  the  same  purpose  worked  by  steam-engines,  turbines, 
or  other  motors,  because  of  their  simplicity  of  construction,  their  extreme 
facility  of  management,  their  perfectly  smooth  and  Bilent  motion,  and, 
in  general,  their  large  superiority  in  point  of  economy  in  operation.  The 
economy,  however,  may  not  be  realized  in  large  cities,  where  water 
rates  are  high;  but  the  advantages  are  in  other  respects  so  much  in 
favor  of  these  elevators,  especially  when  the  security  attending  their 
use  is  also  taken  into  consideration,  as  to  justify  their  introduction  even 
in  cases  where  it  might  be  necessary  to  create  the  hydraulic  head  by 
means  of  steam-pumps.  If  steam  power  has  to  be  used  at  all  it  may  as 
well  be  employed  in  elevating  water  as  in  directly  operating  an  elevator. 
And  if  this  plan  is  once  adopted  the  establishment  becomes  indei>eiident 
of  public  water-works,  and  even  of  natural  sources  altogether,  after 
having  provided  a  moderate  original  supply,  since  the  same  water  may 
be  constantly  used  over  and  over  again.  It  will  be  necessary  for  this 
purpose  to  have  a  tank  at  the  lowest  level  and  another  at  the  highest 
And  if  we  assume  (as  has  been  shown  above  to  In*  just)  a  height  of  thirty- 
five  feet  to  be  sufficient  in  ordinary  cases,  it  is  not  difficult  to  compute 
the  work  which  au  engine  would  have  to  perform  in  lifting  the  water 
required  for  the  daily  service  from  the  lower  tank  to  the  upper. 

Supposing  the  course  of  the  piston  to  be  sixty  feet,  and  its  diameter,  as 
above,  ten  inches,  it  will  require  an  expenditure  of  about  thirty-three 
cubic  feet  of  water  for  each  ascension.  Supposing  an  ascension  to  take 
place  every  six  minutes,  or  ten  every  hour,  which  is  about  the  tact  at 
the  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  in  London,  and  that  the  elevator  is  in  operation 
eighteen  hours  a  day,  i.e.,  from  six  in  the  morning  until  twelve  at  night, 
the  total  daily  expenditure  of  water  will  be  five  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  forty  cubic  feet — say  six  thousand — to  raise  which  thirty -five  feet 
gives  a  total  work  of  1:3,125,000  foot-pounds.  This  work  a  one-horse 
power  engine  would  do  in  a  little  more  than  six  hours  and  a  half. 

It  would  not  be  desirable,  however,  to  raise  the  whole  quantity  at 
once,  nor  even  desirable  to  have  so  large  a  quantity  at  a  time  in  the 
tanks,  since  the  weight  of  six  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  would  be 
somewhere  near  one  hundred  and  ninety  tons.  A  tank  capable  of  con- 
taining two  hundred  cubic  feet  would  suffice  for  six  ascents ;  and  if  an 
engine  should  be  employed  constantly  in  raising  the  water  as  it  is  drawn 
down,  one- third  of  a  single  horse  power  would  exceed  the  demand.  8ueh 
an  engine  could  probably  be  run  at  a  much  less  cost  than  is  paid  in  Lou- 
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tor  the  supply  of  the  elevator  of  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  which  i 
to  exceed  a  pound  a  day. 

HYDRAULIC  COUNTERPOISE  SYSTEM  OF  Mil.  lfr)OUX. 

Although  the  invention  does  not  fall  properly  under  the  head  of 
machines  operating  by  hydraulic  pressure,  yet  the  plan  contrived  by  the 
originator  of  the  elevator  above  described,  for  raisin g  heavy  masses, 
especially  building  material*,  by  the  aid  of  hydraulic  counterpoises,  may, 
without  impropriety,  be  introduced  hem  It  is  extremely  simple,  but 
where  its  introduction  is  practicable,  it  would  seem  likely  to  be  of  great 
utility  to  the  builder.  Two  tall  tripod  frame  works  are  constructed  near 
each  other,  within  each  of  which  ascend*  and  descends  n  large  tank 
made  of  rolled  iron.  Upon  the  top  of  this  tank  is  a  pint  form  for  the  pur* 
nose  of  receiving  the  materials  to  be  elevated.  The  tanks,  with  their 
platforms,  are  both  attached  to  the  same  endless  chain,  which  passes 
over  pulleys  at  the  tops  of  their  respective  frames.  They  are  related  to 
each  other  in  the  same  manner  as  ascending  and  descending  trains  upon 
the  inclined  planes  of  some  railroads,  of  which  the  heavier,  in  its  descent, 
draws  up  the  lighter;  that  is  to  say,  their  movements  are  in  opposite 
directions,  and  when  one  is  down  the  other  is  up.  Supposing,  now,  the 
platform  which  is  on  the  ground  to  be  loaded  with  materials,  its  tank 
being  at  the  same  time  empty,  it  iw  only  necessary  to  lead  the  water  of 
the  cilv  supply  to  the  upper  tank  by  means  of  a  hose;  and  so  soon  as 
the  weight  of  water  thrown  in  this  manner  into  the  upper  tank 


ous,  both  below  and  above  both  the  two  tanks,  its  weight  will  produce 
no  effect  in  disturbing  the  preponderance,  in  whichever  w  ay  it  shall  have 
been  established.  A  system  of  clamps,  or  brakes,  provides  for  the  arrest 
of  the  movement  at  any  desired  point.  After  the  removal  of  the  load, 
the  empty  tank  may  in  its  turn  be  filled,  the  water  having  been  dis- 
charged from  the  full  one  at  the  bottom  by  means  of  a  valve ;  and  thus 
the  process  can  be  indefinitely  continued. 

In  order  that  this  system  of  elevating  heavy  masses  may  be  practica- 
ble, it  is  of  course  necessary  that  the  water  supply  of  the  town  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  use  it  should  be  sufficient  to  justify  such  an  application ; 
and  also  that  the  cost  of  the  water  should  be  less  than  that  of  the  labor  of 
men,  or  of  the  operation  of  machinery,  which  it  replaces.  In  Paris,  both 
these  questions  seem  to  be  settled  favorably  to  this  apparatus.  In  New 
York,  probably  neither  would  be.  But  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  adoption 
of  this  very  simple  contrivance  would  relieve  very  much  the  labor  of 
erecting  lofty  buildings  out  of  ponderous  materials,  and  would  probably 
very  sensibly  accelerate  the  process  of  construction. 

GIRARD'S  "PALIER  GLISSANT." 

The  term  "palier  glissant,"  which  does  not  admit  of  being  very  hap- 
pily translated  into  an  English  term  of  equal  brevity,  is  the  name  given 


gibard's  friction  less  support. 


by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Girard,  to  a  Motionless  support,  or  socket,  designed 
to  sustain  the  axes  of  heavy  wheels  in  machinery.  Since  it  is  a  contri- 
vance deriving  its  efficacy  from  hydraulic  pressure,  it  may,  without 
impropriety,  be  considered  here.  The  friction  of  axles  in  their  supports 
is  the  occasion  of  a  considerable  loss  of  power  in  every  machine.  The 
loss  of  power  itself,  though  a  real  disadvantage,  is  nevertheless  a  matter 
of  secondary  consequence  compared  with  the  attendant  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, which,  were  not  means  carefully  provided  for  reducing  friction 
to  the  lowest  point  possible,  might  soon  be  so  great  as  to  arrest  the  ope- 
ration of  the  machine  itself.  It  was  stated  in  a  public  lecture  delivered 
in  May,  1867,  before  the  Scientific  Association  of  France,  that,  in  a  cer- 
tain instance  within  the  lecturer's  knowledge,  the  screw  shaft  of  a  French 
naval  propeller  became  absolutely  welded  to  its  support,  though  sur- 
rounded by  the  water  of  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  the  great  heat  devel- 
oped by  its  revolution. 

The  ordinary  means  of  reducing  friction  is  to  apply  oil,  or  some  other 
unctuous  substance,  to  the  parts  which  move  upon  each  other.  Some 
disadvantages  attend  this  expedient,  but  till  a  better  is  suggested,  they 
have  to  be  endured.  The  cost  of  the  oil  expended  in  maintaining  in 
proper  condition  the  axles  of  the  machinery  in  a  foundry,  or  of  the  roll- 
ing stock  of  a  railroad,  amounts  to  a  large  sum  annually ;  while  the  want 
of  neatness  which  its  use  makes,  to  a  certain  extent,  inevitable,  and  the 
labor  which  must  be  constantly  employed  to  prevent  this  want  of  neat- 
ness from  becoming  much  greater  than  it  is,  are  serious  items  to  be  set 
off  against  its  positive  usefulness. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Girard  is  to  get  rid  of  all  these  drawbacks  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  substituting  water  for  oil.  It  would  not  avail  to 
appiy  water  precisely  as  oil  is  applied.  Though  any  one's  experience 
may  tell  him  that  two  smooth  pieces  of  metal  will  slide  more  easily  on 
each  other  when  they  are  wet  than  when  they  are  dry,  yet  every  one 
knows  also  that  oil  facilitates  the  movement  much  more  perceptibly  than 
water;  and  also,  that  in  the  case  of  oil  there  is  no  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing the  lubricating  film,  whereas  water  easily  evaporates,  and  in  case  of 
the  accident  of  even  a  moderate  elevation  of  temperature,  it  would  be 
expelled  from  the  joint  entirely.  Mr.  Girard  proposes,  therefore,  to 
employ  the  water  to  aet,  first,  by  its  pressure,  to  lift  the  journal  to  be 
lubricated;  and  secondly,  by  its  fluidity,  to  form  a  liquid  bed  or  cushion 
between  the  journal  and  its  box,  on  which  the  journal  may  rest  in  its 
revolution,  without  touching  the  metal  of  the  box  at  all. 

The  construction  will  be  understood  by  referring  to  the  figure.  One 
of  the  journals  is  represented  as  removed,  and  in  the  cylindrical  surface 
of  the  socket  are  seen  grooves  occupying  a  considerable  part  of  the  area 
exposed.  These  grooves  communicate,  by  an  aperture  in  the  middle, 
with  a  tube  which  is  represented  externally,  and  which  sends  a  branch 
to  the  other  journal,  through  which  water  under  a  heavy  pressure  is 
introduced  into  the  box  beneath  the  journal.  The  eftect  of  the  hydraulic 
14  I  A 
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pressure  is  to  lilt  tin*  axle,  opening  a  passage  for  the  escape  of  the  com- 
pressed water,  which  at  the  same  time,  because  of  its  release  from  com- 
pression, loses  the  power  to  sustain  the  weight.    If,  therefore,  hy  the  first 
Fip.04.  impulse,  ?tfie  *  axle  ■? 

is  throwii-vtyward 
to  any  senitfUfe  dis- 
tance, it  wHTjuiimc- 
diately  fair^Jjack 
u  gaijj,  oiie^-^noii^! 
i  on  filling  imftft  or?? 
h\s*  eompleti^-tluv 
wafjfr.  Afterv'f>n«rr 
i  r^'O  oscillation.s£ 
therefore,  the  axlj* 
ill  settle  itself  t$ 
length  in  a  posithSti 
Iti  which,  while  the 
water  will  escai>i% 
it  will  escape  but 
us  a  film  of  inap- 
preciable thickness. 
}n   this  condition 
Oimrlfltoor  RiiuMtit.  tll(*  journal  turns 

upon  a  liquid  bod,  aim  the  nwfetaiirc  to  its involution  is  so  excessively 
small  that  a  slow  rotation  given  by  hand  to  a  wheel  sustained  by  if 
will  be  maintained  for  many  minutes  without  perceptible  retardation. 
In  fact,  the  most  striking  illustration  which  can  be  given  of  the  immense 
superiority  of  the  palicr  <jlix$<tnt  over  a  support  lubricated  in  an\ 
other  way,  is  furnished  by  placing  two  precisely  similar  wheels  m 
disks  side  by  side,  weighing  five  or  six  pounds  each,  with  a  diameter 
of  seven  or  eight  inches  *nd  journals  of  half  an  inch  in  diameter:' 
one  of  them  furnished  with  jwlicrs  <jHssanfx.  and  the  other  with  boxes 
lubricated  with  line  oil.  Give  each  of  them  a  velocity  of  rotation  ot 
about  one  revolution  in  a  second:  the  one  lubricated  with  oil  will  come 
to  rest  before  the  other  begins  to  give  evidence  of  any  sensible  retarda- 
tion: but  if  at  any  moment  the  stop-cock  which  supplies  the  water  to 
the  second  be  turned,  this  one  Will  also  stop-  JI,,<1  ifs  stoppinu  will  he 
instantaneous. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  a  journal  supported  in  the  manner  aho\ c 
described  would  be  unsteady  and  liable  to  injurious  vibrations.  This 
is  not  tin*  case,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  w  hy  not.  When  the  journal  istrulx 
in  tin*  middle  oi'  the  socket,  that  is  to  say  when  then*  is  an  cojial  distance 
between  it  and  the  wall  of  the  socket  on  cither  side,  it  will  be  eipmlh 
pressed  from  botl#>idcs.  But  if  it  is  in  the  lci|gt, displaced  lateralis .  the 
pressure  on  the  side  toward  which  it  moves  will  instantly  increase,  w  hile 
that  on  the  other  side  will  correspondingly  diminish  :  both  causes  eon- 
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Spiring  to  resist  the  displacement,  and  to  maintain  the  journal  in  the 
position  of  true  equilibrium.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  weight  of 
tine  ton  is  supported  by  a  journal  four  inches  in  diameter,  which  has  a 
bearing  of  ten  inches  in  length.  The  horizontal  section  through  this 
journal  would  have  an  ami  of  forty  inches.  Of  the  total  water  pressure 
beneath  the  journal  the  total  upward  component  must  be  equivalent  to 
fifty  pounds  per«quarc  inch;  but  considering  that  this  is  the  upward 
component  of  a  uniform  pressure  directed  perpendicularly  upon  a  semi- 
eyliudriciil  surface,  the  total  absolute  pressure  must  be  greater  in  the 
same  proportion  as  half  the  square  of  the  diameter  is  greater  than  half 
the  area  of  the  circular  section  of  the  axis.  That  is,  if  1*  be  the  abso- 
lute pressure  per  square  inch,  p  the  mean  upward  pressure  per  square 
4nch  of  horizontal  section,  and  /*  the  radius  of  the  axis,  then 

P  :  p  :  :  2r*  :       :  :  4  :  -  :  :  14  :  11  nearlv. 

'Whendt  the  absolute  pressure  must  be  sixty-four  pounds  per  square 
inch,  Sf  we  consider  however  that  it  is  not  the  whole  surface  of  the 
journals  which  is  pressed*  upon  when  the*  water  is  first  admitted,  but 
only  tpfe  portion  opposite  the  grooves,  which  we  may  assume  to  l>e  half 
the  total  surface,  it  follows  that  the  pressure  in  the  reservoir  must  be 
thrabtg  this,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  which  is  a  little  over  eight  atmospheres,  if,  now,  while  the  axis 
is  in  the  central  position  of  equilibrium  and  resting  on  its  watery  cush- 
ion, a  force  be  applied  to  urge  it  laterally,  this  force  will  be  resisted  by  a 
contrary  lateral  pressure  equal  to  half  the  weight  sustained — that  is  to 
say  equal  to  half  a  ton,  while  the  counter-pressure  on  the  opposite  side 
will  fall  oil"  on  the  slightest  movement;  so  that  it  is  apparent  that  the 
lateral  stability  is  no  less  than  the  vertical. 

The  water  pressure  by  which  these  slippery  supports-  are  supplied 
must  be  created  by  a  force  pump  worked  by  the  machiue  itself.  The 
reservoir  need  not  be  large,  as  the  expenditure  of  water  is  very  minute 
in  volume.  To  the  objection  which  may  naturally  be  made*,  that  the 
working  of  the  pump  must  be  a  tax  on  the  motive  power  without  return, 
a  reply  at  once  simple  and  satisfactory  is  found  in  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Girard,  that  the  working  of  the  pump  does  not  consume  so  much  as 
half,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  one  quarter,  of  the  power  which  is 
lotffc  in  friction  when  the  ordinary  modes  of  lubrication  are  employed;  so 
that  by  the  adoption  of  this  expedient  the  available  power  of  the 
machine  is  very  sensibly  increased  after  deducting  all  that  is  expended 
in  the  performance  of  "Hri**  additional  walk. 

The  pilfer  yliKHniit  i?  fcft\*«^o^,  aiBtlo^ou^  to,  or  rattier  u^ntj^l 
with*,  another  by  the  same  ntpenk>uV^i^e^r,  which  tt:tP.b**?ii  town*))', 
mentioned  in  speaking  of  turbine  wheAs,\tlbOTiy<b?iiflfc 
ease  the  whole  weight  of  the  turbine  and  its  shaft  i*«titf^iued  <ij|Mi,a 
cushion  of  water,  precisely  as  here  a  similar  cushion  sustafN*  Ihu  hori- 
zontal Vixis  of  a  machine. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  APPLICATIONS  OF  HYDRAULIC  PRESSURE. 

The  applications  of  hydraulic  pressure  in  the  useful  arts  are  becoming 
continually  more  extensive  and  varied.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
these  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Whitworth,  who  has  patented  an  apparatus 
for  subjecting  steel  to  an  intense  pressure  during  the  process  of  casting, 
and  while  it  is  becoming  solidified  in  the  moulds.  The  object  which  the 
inventor  has  in  view  is  to  secure  sounder  castings,  and  to  render  it 
unnecessary  to  use  great  heads  of  metal.  The  results  are  said  to  have 
been  extremely  satisfactory. 

Another  application  of  the  same  power  in  metallurgy  is  illustrated  in 
the  punching  machines,  exhibited  in  Class  54  of  the  Exposition,  by 
Messrs.  Tangye  Brothers,  of  Birmingham,  designed  to  punch  the  holes 
through  the  webs  of  steel  rails,  near  their  extremities,  which  are  required 
in  "fishing"  joints.  In  this  machine  a  very  small  movement  suffices  to 
effect  the  object;  but  very  great  power  is  necessary.  Two  holes  are 
simultaneously  punched,  each  being  one  inch  by  one  and  a  quarter  in 
dimensions.  The  pressure  is  applied  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  cylinder 
of  fourteen  inches  diameter;  and  the  water  is  supplied  from  an  accumu- 
lator having  a  compressed  air  chamber,  in  which  the  pressure  is  raised 
to  three  hundred  atmospheres.  The  total  pressure  which  the  press  is 
capable  of  exerting  amounts  therefore  to  nearly  four  hundred  tons.  The 
upward  stroke  is  effected  by  means  of  a  smaller  cylinder,  and  this 
smaller  cylinder  is  always  in  communication  with  the  accumulator,  so 
that  the  small  piston  always  tends  to  lift  the  ram  and  punches.  When  a 
down  stroke  is  to  be  made,  the  water  is  admitted  to  the  main  cylin- 
der by  opening  a  stop- valve,  this  valve  being  combined  with  a  discharge- 
valve,  which  is  opened  on  the  completion  of  the  down  stroke,  the  rani 
being  then  raised  by  the  action  of  the  small  piston,  and  the  water  in  the 
main  cylinder  flowing  off  through  the  waste-pipe.  The  punch  holders 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ram  are  so  fixed  to  the  latter  that  they  can  be 
readily  adjusted  to  suit  different  pitches  of  holes. 

IY.—MECIIAXICAL  PRESSES. 

For  applications  of  pressure  which  require  but  a  short  range  of  move- 
ment combined  with  energetic  action,  the  principle  of  the  hydraulic 
press  is,  in  general,  most  advantageous;  although  in  some  cases,  as  in 
coining,  in  which  rapidity  of  action  is  important,  this  is  not  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  and  the  effect  desired  is  produced  by  eccentrics,  knee- 
joints,  <S:c,  with  the  aid  of  heavy  fly-wheels.  But  there  are  many  ope- 
rations of  industry  in  which  large  movement  is  necessary,  accompanied 
by  a  pressure  gradually  increasing  and  becoming  in  the  end  very  intense. 
Such,  for  instance,  are  the  expression  of  the  juice  of  grapes  or  apples,  or 
the  reduction  of  the  volume  of  substances  like  cotton  and  hay  into  the 
form  of  portable  bales.  For  cotton  pressing,  the  direct  action  of  steam 
is  advantageously  employed  in  our  southern  seaports  ;  but  steam  presses 
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are  not  economically  available  for  rural  industries,  and  it  is  a  problem  on 
which  mnch  ingenuity  has  been  expended,  to  construct  a  compressor 
which  shall  combine  the  advantages  of  original  cheapness,  large  range 
of  movement,  simplicity  of  construction,  and  great  ultimate  power, 
without  requiring  any  other  force  to  operate  it  than  is  furnished  by 
human  strength.  In  countries  in  which  the  culture  of  the  vine  furnishes 
employment  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  it  is  natural  to  look 
for  numerous  mechanical  contrivances  designed  to  fulfil  these  condi- 
tions. Many  varieties  of  mechanical  presses  intended  especially  for  the 
use  of  wine  growers,  but  applicable  with  advantage  to  other  analogous 
industries,  were  present  in  the  Exposition,  chiefly  in  the  French  depart- 
ment In  these  the  aim  of  the  inventors,  in  nearly  every  instance,  had 
been  to  produce  mechanical  combinations  capable  of  being  adapted, 
with  facility  and  expedition,  by  variations  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
mechanism,  to  the  varying  resistance  required  to  be  overcome  in  different 
parte  of  the  course.  In  the  ordinary  simple  screw-press  a  given  velocity 
of  the  moving  force  produces  an  equally  unvarying  velocity  of  decompres- 
sion platen.  If  the  press  is  designed  greatly  to  multiply  the  force,  this 
velocity  must  be  small ;  and  in  that  case  a  press  of  long  range  will  be 
very  slow  in  action.  When  a  very  yielding  substance  is  under  compres- 
sion, it  is  possible,  by  proper  mechanical  contrivances,  without  accelerat- 
ing the  movement  of  the  power  or  imposing  upon  it  a  work  which  it  can- 
not perform,  very  greatly  to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  platen  with  a 
corresponding  economy  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  operation.  In 
nearly  all  the  presses  exhibited,  this  effect  is  produced  by  systems  of 
gearing  which  admit  of  being  differently  connected  in  the  different  stages 
of  the  compression,  so  as  to  vary  correspondingly  the  velocity  of  the 
platen.  In  one  of  them,  however,  the  knee-joint  principle  is  employed, 
in  which  the  effect  of  straightening  the  branches  is  necessarily  to  diminish 
the  velocity  of  movement  while  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  pressure. 
A  very  common  mode  of  constructing  these  presses  is  to  make  the  screw 
itself  a  fixed  part  of  the  construction,  rising  from  the  lower  table  or  bed 
of  the  press,  as  in  the  hydraulic  press  of  Mr.  Chollet-Champion,  above 
described,  through  the  mass  of  the  substance  to  be  compressed.  This 
construction  necessarily  assumes  that  it  is  not  the  substance  which 
remains  under  the  press  after  the  operation  is  over  which  is  to  be  pre- 
served, but  that  which  is  expelled  from  it.  Such  presses  are  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  wine  or  cider,  or  to  the  expression  of  oil  from  olives, 
bnt  not  to  cotton  pressing  or  the  reduction  of  merchandise  of  any  kind 
into  smaller  compass  for  the  sake  of  portability.  In  all  the  presses  of 
this  description,  therefore,  the  force  is  applied  to  the  nut,  which  descends 
along  the  fixed  screw  and  drives  the  platen  before  it.  In  general  this 
nut  is  constructed  in  circular  form  and  of  large  diameter,  and  is  geared 
on  its  circumference,  sometimes  with  spur  gearing,  sometimes  with 
bevel  gearing,  and  sometimes  with  an  internal  gearing;  the  nut  in 
this  case  being  constructed  with  the  form  of  a  lid  of  a  box  in  order  to 
receive  it. 
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A  very  neat  press  of  this  kind,  mounted  m  wheels,  was  exhibited  at 
the  bland  of  lJillaneourt  by  Mr,  Lotte.  In  this  press  the  out  is  a  spur- 
leel  of  five  feet  in  diameter,  driven  by  a  vertical  pinion  three  feet  in 
tli,  and  in  diameter  only  four  inches.  This  pinion  is  then  driven  by 
another  pair  of  gearwheels  which  multiply  the  force  nine  time*,  and 
illy  the  power  is  applied  by  means  of  a  fly-wheel  of  about  two  feet  in 
meter  provided  with  bandies.  The  long  pinion  is  easily  thrown  out 
of  ■rear,  whereupon  the  power  is  directly  applied  to  the  nut  by  means  of 
handles  at  right  angles  to  its  upper  horizontal  surface,  and  the  press  is 
rapidly  run  dow  n.  Tins  press,  operated  by  a  single  man,  gives  a  pres- 
sure of  forty-eight  tons  upon  a  surface  of  about  fourteen  square  feet,  or 
rJy  three  and  a  half  tons  per  square  foot. 

LEMOXXIER  AND  NOlTVIOX'S  PORTABLE  PRESS, 

Another  press,  also  on  wheels,  exposed  by  Messrs,  Lemounier  and 
Nouvion  at  Jlillaucourt,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Air,  Lotte,  inverted; 
thai  is  tosuy.  I  he  sercw  is  attached  to  the  platen,  and  passes  downward 
through  the  l>ed  of  the  press,  the  nut  being  applied  beneath  the  bed- 
Here,  moreover,  instead  of  the  long,  vertical  pinion,  which  would  not 
be  so  convenient,  a  bevel-geared  short  pinion  acts  on  the  nut,  which  is 
fixed  in  position,  and,  in  turning,  draws  the,  screw,  and  with  it  the  platen, 
downward,  A  second  gearing  drives  the  pinion ;  and  finally,  as  before, 
the  power  is  applied  to  a  fly-wheel.  The  movement  may  be  accelerated 
by  changing  the  system  of  gearing  actually  engaged,  there  being  pinions 
of  different  sizes  capable  of  being  brought  into  action  interchangeably. 

CHOLLET-CHAMPION'S  MECHANICAL  PRESS. 

A  number  of  presses  were  exhibited  having  two  parallel  screws,  both 
operated  at  once  by  one  driving  power  through  corresponding  systems 
of  gearing.  But  the  best  of  all  the  mechanical  presses  operated  on  this 
principle  exhibited,  was  one  by  Mr.  Chollet-Champion,  whose  hydrau- 
lic press  has  been  already  described.  This  press  is  represented  in 
the  accompanying  Fig.  65,  and  the  system  of  gearing  will  be  made 
more  intelligible  by  reference  to  the  enlarged  representation  in  Fig. 
66.  There  are  three  arbors  to  which  the  crank  can  be  applied,  each  pro- 
ducing a  different  velocity  of  movement  in  the  platen.  The  enlarged 
lateral  view  will  show  that  the  upper  two  of  these  are  the  axles  of  pin- 
ions which  can  be  thrown  into  gear  with  a  larger  wheel  below  them; 
and  that  the  third  is  the  axle  of  this  larger  and  lower  wheel  itself. 
Upon  the  same  arbor  with  this  wheel  is  a  bevel  pinion  which  engages  a 
large  horizontal  wheel  correspondingly  geared.  The  vertical  arbor  of 
this  horizontal  wheel  carries  a  pinion  which  acts  on  an  internal  gearing 
in  the  last  wheel  of  the  series,  which  is  the  nut  applying  the  power 
to  the  platen.    The  base  of  the  construction  carrying  this  system  of 
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gearing  is  til  inly  secured  to  tin*  platen,  ami  tlie  whole  appurnt u>  rise 
and  falls  with  fhe  movements  of  the  press. 

The  smallest  of  the  pinions  to  which  the  crank  can  be  directly  app  lied 
has  Dine  teeth,  and  the  larger  Fig. 65, 

one  fifteeu.  The  wheel  into 
which  these  pinions  gear  has 
forty-ave  teeth.  The  bevel 
pinion  has  ten  teeth,  and  the 
bevel  wheel  which  it  actuates 
forty -two  teeth.  The  pinion  on 
the  vertical  axis  of  this  wheel 
has  again  ten  teeth,  and  the 
internal  gearing  sixty-five 
teeth.  The  length  of  the  crank 
is  one-third  of  a  metre,  the  di- 
ameter of  the  screw  one  deci- 
metre, (four  inches,)  and 
the  distance  between  the 
threads  twenty-seven  iiiillinie 
tres,  (about  an  inch,) 

The  force  is  applied  sueees- 
BTVely,  as  follows:  First,  di- 
rectly to  the  large  upper  wheel 

or  screw-nut, marked  I);  then,        Cbollet-Chftmpiuu's  MecUuicul  Pre**, 
by  placing  the  crank  on  the  axis  of  the  vertical  wheel  E,  which,  by  the 

Fig,  66. 


Ctiollet-ChnmpiorVft  Mcchntiifiil  Press — enlarged  view  <-f  upper  pmioii, 

conical  gearing  and  I  lie  gearing  of  ihc  internal  pinion  ami  tlic  wheel  I), 
given  one  turn  of  the  nut  of  the  press  for  twenty-seven  turns  of  tlic 
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i  too  great  to  continue  with  tkjft, 
the  fifteen  tool  lied  pinion  m  brought  tutt*  gear  with  the  wheel  JL  and 
l  n*uk  transferred  to  ita  axis.  This  combination  gives  one  turn  of 
the  tint  to  eighty -one  tnrti«  of  the  crank.  Afterward*  the  fifteen  toothed 
pinion  is  thrown  nut  of  gear  and  Th*'  nim*  toothed  pinion  tlnnwn  in, 
Thin  gives  si  turn  of  the  nut  to  our  hundred  and  thirty -six  and  a  half 
of  the  crank*  and  in  the  largest  oiidtiplicatioii  of  force  of  which  the 
line  admit*.  With  this  combination  a  man,  by  applying  to  the 
k  a  tone  nf  fifteen  kilogram*,  or  about  thirty  two  pounds,  can  exert 
a  pressure  of  Dearly  fifty  tons  on  the  rut  ire  surface  of  the  body  urn 
pressed.  This  press,  for  Jt*t  neatness,  compactness,  and  strength,  is 
worthy  of  hi^h  mtnmemlatioiL 

HAMAIN'l*  KPfKE-.tOJXT  PRK0S. 

One  other  only  of  these  mechanical  presses  will  he  noticed,  ami  that 
lor  it*  peculiarity  *»f  employing  the  principle  of  the  knee  joint  for  high 
combined  with  pretty  large  movement.    The  knee-joint 


Samain's  Knee-joint  Press. 

pie**  In  recommended  by  several  advantages.    It  acts  spontaneously  to 
(JM^^ercMNc  the  Intensity  of  the  pressure,  when  by  the  reduction  of  vol- 
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urae  of  the  mass  compressed  the  resistance  becomes  greater ;  and  as  the 
limit  of  the  movement  is  approached,  the  ratio  of  the  power  to  the  resist- 
ance becomes  mathematically  unlimited.  The  construction  is  simple, 
and  the  loss  of  useful  effect  by  friction  is  less  than  in  the  presses  which 
act  through  gear-wheels.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  press  of  this  descrip- 
tion a  large  range  of  movement  cannot  be  obtained  without  giving  to 
the  machine  much  greater  dimensions  than  are  necessary  in  ordinary 
presses  of  equal  power.  The  press  represented  in  the  annexed  figure 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  P.  Samain,  of  Blois,  France.  It  is  constructed  of 
several  sizes,  furnishing  an  actual  pressure  of  from  twenty  to  one  hun- 
dred tons.  The  smallest  is  about  seven  feet,  and  the  largest  about 
twelve  feet,  in  height. 

As  the  figure  shows,  the  power  is  applied  by  means  of  a  double  knee- 
joint  articulated  at  the  top  to  the  upright  framework,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom to  a  cross-head,  from  which  proceeds  the  shaft  which  applies  the 
force,  and  which  works  through  a  guide.  At  the  junction  of  the 
branches  the  articulations  are  made  with  masses  of  metal  forming 
screw-nuts,  through  which  passes  a  horizontal  screw,  right-handed  for 
one-half  its  length,  and  left-handed  for  the  other  half.  This  screw  is 
operated  at  first  by  means  of  a  set  of  crank-handles  at  one  end  of  it ;  and 
when  the  resistance  becomes  very  great,  by  means  of  a  counterpoised 
ratchet  lever,  which  is  shown  in  the  middle  of  the  frame.  The  force 
applied  in  this  way  is  very  great,  since  the  operator  can  act  on  the  lever 
with  his  whole  weight. 

The  frame  of  this  press  has  been  constructed  by  the  inventor  so  as  to 
serve  as  a  dynamometer,  showing  the  amount  of  pressure  at  any  time 
exerted.  The  head-piece  into  which  the  arms  articulate  is  connected 
with  the  body  A  by  means  of  iron  or  steel  bars,  having  a  certain  curva- 
ture which  the  pressure  tends  more  or  less  to  straighten,  according  to 
its  intensity.  An  upright  needle,  which  is  seen  in  place  at  the  left-hand 
extremity  of  the  cross-head,  is  moved,  as  the  straightening  goes  on,  pro- 
gressively toward  the  right,  and  its  upper  extremity  indicates  the  degree 
of  pressure  upon  a  fixed  scale  attached  to  the  frame.  This  needle  has 
likewise  another  function  to  perform.  As,  theoretically,  when  the 
branches  of  the  knee-joint  are  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  the  force 
approaches  infinity,  there  is  a  possibility  that,  in  certain  circumstances, 
the  parts  under  strain  may  be  fractured.  In  order  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  an  accident  of  this  kind,  an  arm  attached  to  the  frame  at  d  is 
moved  by  the  needle  toward  the  lever ;  and  when  the  limit  of  safety  is 
reached  this  arm  interposes  an  obstacle  to  the  movement,  and  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  operator  to  carry  the  pressure  further. 

The  knee-joint  press,  though  rarely  seen  in  use,  is  not  a  novelty;  but 
the  model  presented  by  Mr.  Samain  is  conveniently  arranged,  and  the 
dynamometrical  feature,  which  is  original,  is  a  very  useful  addition.  A 
press  on  this  principle  has  been  in  use  in  Mobile,  and  perhaps  in  other 
southern  seaports,  for  pressing  cotton.   In  order  to  adapt  it  to  a  pur- 
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METERS  FOR  LIQUIDS  AND  FOR  GAS -BOILER 

FEEDERS. 

Spirit  meter  of  Siemens  and  Halske— Volumeter  and  alcohometer— Duboys's 
water  meter— Clement's  water  meter—  Payton's— Cochrane's  meter  por 
liquids  flowing  under  pressure— gas  meters— suggs's  photometric  gas- 
MEASURING  apparatus— Constant  level  meter— Boiler  feeders— Riedel's — 

HOUGET  &  TESTON'S. 

I. — METERS  FOR  LIQUIDS. 

Instruments  designed  to  measure  and  record  the  quantity  of  a  liquid 
or  of  a  gas  passing  through  them  were  present  in  the  Exposition  of  1867, 
as  in  former  Expositions,  in  numbers.  The  most  elaborate  and  certainly 
the  most  ingenious  of  these  was  one  which  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Siemens  and  Halske,  of  London,  and  which  was  designed  by  them  as  a 
meter  for  alcohol.  In  addition  to  the  measurement  of  the  volume,  a 
function  to  which  in  general  contrivances  of  this  class  are  confined,  it 
is  the  purpose  of  this  apparatus  to  register  the  quality  of  the  liquid; 
that  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  the  measured 
volume  passing  through  it.  Two  sets  of  register  dials  therefore  appear 
on  its  face  5  upon  one  of  which  may  be  read  the  total  volume  of  the 
liquid  which  has  passed,  while  the  other  shows  the  total  amount  of 
absolute  alcohol  which  the  whole  contains. 

SPIRIT  METER  OF  SIEMENS  AND  HALSKE. 

This  instrument  embraces,  therefore,  two  distinct  pieces  ot  apparatus 
which  may  be  separately  described.  The  volumeter  consists  essentially 
of  a  hollow  drum  divided  by  a  concentric  cylindrical  partition.  In  the 
annular  cavity  between  the  two  cylindrical  surfaces  there  are  constructed 
three  separate  chambers,  each  capable  of  containing  five  litres.  The 
liquid  is  received  into  the  small  central  cylindrical  space  through  the 
axis  of  rotation.  Three  slits  in  the  cylindrical  partition  permit  the 
liquid  to  flow  successively  into  the  chambers  according  as  each  in 
turn  occupies  the  lowest  position.  The  openings  are  so  arranged  that, 
while  the  lower  chamber  is  filling,  the  level  in  the  receiving  cavity  is 
too  low  to  permit  an  escape  into  either  of  the  others ;  and  it  remains 
stationary  until  the  lower  chamber  is  quite  full.  It  then  rises  and  the 
liquid  begins  to  overflow  into  the  chamber  next  following  in  the  order 
of  rotation,  increasing  the  weight  on  that  side  and  causing  that  chamber 
to  descend.  The  discharge  of  the  full  chamber  then  commences,  while 
the  aperture  through  which  it  received  its  supply  is  carried  by  the  rota- 
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tion  above  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  central  cavity.  In  artier  r  I j : 1 1 
no  outflow  may  take  place  until  this  change  of  position  has  oe&OTTed, 
the  channels  of  discharge  are  curried  spirally  from  each  chamber  round 
the  exterior  of  the  one  next  following,  to  form  something  like  the  curved 
Moats  of  a  turbine  wheel,  A  rotation  of  about  00°  from  the  stationary 
position  is  necessary  before  the  discharge  can  begin.  The  liquid  then 
Hows  into  a  tank  which  surrounds  the  lower  portion  of  the  drum,  and  is 
conducted  off  by  suitable  arrangements.  By  the  rotation  of  the  drum 
the  registering  dials  are  actuated  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  portion  of  the  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  amount  of  pare 
spirit  is  determined  and  recorded  consists,  in  its  principal  feature,  of  a 
hydrometer  on  a  large  scale,  floating  in  a  vessel  through  which  the 
liquid  passes  on  its  way  to  the  volumeter.  This  float  is  constructed  of 
thin  sheet  brass,  and  is  tilled  entirely  full  with  strong  spirit  The  air 
having  been  expelled  by  boiling,  it  is  then  hermetically  sealed.  This 
mepedte&t  makes  the  hydrometer  practically  independent  of  the  fluctuat- 
ing temperature  of  the  liquid  measured,  inasmuch  as  the  changes  of 
density  of  the  float  will  be  sensibly  the  same  as  those  of  the  liquid  itself. 
The  stem  of  the  float  is  connected  with  the  short  arm  of  a  lever  which 
rises  and  falls  with  it,  the  apparatus  being so  counterpoised  :is  t<>  yield  to 
the  slightest  effort  of  the  float  as  it  rises  and  falls  with  the  varying  den- 
sity of  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  immersed.  The  long  arm  of  the  lever 
actuated  by  the  float  terminates  in  a  point  <>r  edge,  which  has  a  certain 
range  of  movement  through  an  arc  extending  to  some  degrees  abnv<< 
suid  below  the  horizontal.  If  a  divided  scale  were  placed  behind  this 
point,  it  might  be  so  graduated  as  to  enable  an  observer  to  read  at  any 
moment  the  density  of  the  liquid  in  the  tank.  But  as  the  object  in  view- 
is  not  to  indicate  merely  but  to  record,  an  additional  mechanism  is  neces- 
sary to  give  motion  to  the  registering  dials.  The  principal  of  this  me- 
chanism may  be  understood  from  the  following  general  explanation  : 
Immediately  under  the  point  of  the  lever  just  mentioned,  and  at  a  conve- 
nient distance,  is  the  axis  of  the  first  of  the  wheels  of  the  register ;  on 
this  axis  moves  freely  an  arm  which  is  capable  of  an  oscillating  motion, 
by  which  it  is  brought  up  at  regular  intervals  against  the  point  of  the 
indicating  lever,  meeting  this  lever  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  point 
arrests  its  motion,  and  the  arm  is  curved  in  such  a  manner  that  this 
arrest  takes  place  sooner  when  the  point  is  depressed  than  when  it  is 
elevated.  In  this  direction,  therefore,  the  limit  of  the  oscillation  is  vari- 
able; but  in  the  opposite,  it  is  constant.  When  the  liquid  in  the  tank 
which  contains  the  hydrometer  is  pure  wrater,  the  float  is  necessarily  at 
its  highest  point,  and  the  end  of  the  indicating  lever  will  accordingly  be 
at  its  lowest.  The  adjustments  are  so  made  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  oscillating  arm  has  no  liberty  of  oscillation  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  tank  is  tilled  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  float  settles  to 
its  lowest  point,  and  the  oscillations  of  the  arm  attain  their  maximum. 
It  only  remains  to  contrive  that  these  oscillations  shall  occur  at  the  exact 
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intervals  when  a  determinate  quantity  of  liquid  is  delivered  by  the 
volumeter;  and  the  connection  between  them  and  the  registering  appa- 
ratus is  afterwards  only  a  matter  of  mechanical  detail,  which  requires 
no  originality  of  invention.  This  end  is  attained  by  connecting  with  the 
aids  of  rotation  of  the  volumeter  a  three-leaved  cam,  one  leaf  of  which 
passes  each  time  that  a  chamber  of  the  volumeter  is  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents. This  cam,  by  suitable  connections,  determines  the  movement  of 
the  arm ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  a  ratchet  wheel  of  large 
diameter  and  fine  teeth,  which  is  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  first  of  the 
register  wheels,  causes  that  wheel  to  turn  through  an  arc  equal  to  the 
angular  movement  of  the  arm.  From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be 
inferred  that  the  curvature  of  the  arm  is  such  that  its  angular  movement 
is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  pure  alcohol  contained  in  the  measured 
quantity  of  liquid  at  the  density  indicated  at  the  moment  by  the  position 
of  the  float. 

One  additional  provision,  rather  important  to  the  correctness  of  the 
indications  of  the  hydrometer,  has  been  attended  to,  which  remains  to 
be  explained.  A  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  standing  in  a  vessel  at 
rest  is  liable  to  settle  in  strata  of  unequal  density.  It  is  indispensable 
to  prevent  such  a  condition  of  things  from  establishing  itself  iu  the  tank 
which  contains  the  float.  The  inventors  have,  therefore,  provided  a  sys- 
tem of  tubes  for  introducing  the  liquid  into  the  tank  and  for  withdraw- 
ing it,  by  means  of  which  contrary  upward  and  downward  currents  are 
propagated  incessantly  throughout  the  mass.  The  continual  interming- 
ling of  all  the  strata  thus  serves  to  maintain  a  density  perfectly  uniform. 


The  foregoing  description  may  be  made,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  clear 
by  referring  to  Fig.  68,  which  represents  in  vertical  section  the  volumeter, 
the  receiving  chamber,  the  float,  and  the  system  of  tubes  and  communi- 
cations designed  to  maintain  the  circulation.  In  this  figure,  II  indicates 
the  tube  by  which  the  liquid  is  introduced  into  the  central  chamber  of 
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the  volumeter.  So  soon  as  the  level  in  this  chamber  reaches  a  the  liquid 
overflows  into  the  cavity  I ;  and  uutil  this  cavity  is  tilled  the  level  in 
stationary.  But  when  escape  by  this  passage  ceases  to  be  possible,  the 
level  rises,  and  an  overflow  commences  at  a'  into  the  cavity  1 1  on  t  he  left* 

The  equilibrium  of  the  vessel  being  thus  disturbed,  a  rotation  com* 
mences,  and  the  chamber  II  descends.  The  point  of  efflux  B,  correspond- 
ing to  the  chamber  I,  being  in  this  movement  brought  below  the  level  of 
</,  discharge  commences  from  I,  and  continues  until  that  chamber  is 
emptied  and  the  chamber  II  reaches  the  lowest  place.  The  operation 
tli us  proceeds  continuously. 

Tin*  system  of  circulation  will  be  better  understood  by  a  mere  inspec- 
tion of  the  portion  of  the  figure  on  the  right  representing  the  receiving 
vessel,  with  the  float  P,  ami  the  system  of  distributing  tul>es,  than  by 
any  description.  The  liquid  introduced  at  O  into  the  closed  vessel  T  is 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  ascends  through  c,  overflows  at 
H,  and  descends  through  d  before  entering  the  tank,  while  the  other 
rises  through  e  and  enters  at  a  higher  point.  Opposite  currents  are  thus 
delivered  both  above  and  below  the  float,  and  the  density  is  maintained 
uniform  throughout  the  vessel. 

It  must  be  said  of  this  apparatus,  as  of  nearly  every  thing  which  origi- 
nates with  Mr.  Siemens,  that  it  is  characterized  by  singular  iugennh\ 
As  a  volumeter  it  seems  to  be  perfect.    Whether  the  sensitiveness  an 
accuracy  of  the  alcohometrical  parts  of  it  will  prove  to  be  equally  sati 
factory  can  nnly  be  determined  experimentally. 

WATER  METER  OV  MR.  E.  DtJBOYS. 

Mr.  E.  Duhoys,  of  Paris,  exhibits  a  form  of  water  tatter  which,  for  it; 

simplicity  and  the 
necessary  accura- 
cy of  its  measure- 
ments, must 
well  adapted 
those     cases  :r; 
which    givat  fs 
pidity  of  flowr  is 
not  important.  It 
is  also  especially 

suited  to  the  mea- 
surement of  water 
under  pressure. 
The  construction 
ran  hardly  be  wel 
explained  withou 
align  re.  Thewoot: 
Dubois  \Vnier  Me1«Mxt-ri..r.  cut  HTUiexed, 

iK  presents  an  exterior  view  of  this  meter;  and  the  interior  is  shown  ir 
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section  in  Fig.  70.  The  contrivance  consists  of  two  basin-shaped  vessels 
applied  to  each  other  so  as  to  enclose  between  them  a  cavity,  which 
is  divided  by  a  flexible  diaphragm  of  India-rubber.  To  the  central  part 
of  this  diaphragm  is  fixed  a  weight  D  with  a  double  metallic  disk,  includ- 
ing between  its  parts  the  sheet  of  rubber,  and  adapted  in  form  to  the 
central  bases  of  the  cavity. 
This  weight  and  its  disk  are 
kept  in  position  by  a  rod  y 
which  passes  through  the 
bases,  and  serves  to  guide 
the  movement  of  the  dia- 
phragm. At  M  and  N  are 
the  apertures  for  the  recep- 
tion and  discharge  of  the 
water.  It  is  seen,  by  the 
direction  of  the  arrows  in 
Fig.  70,  that  if  water  enters 
through  the  duct  ME  it  will 
press  upon  the  under  surface 

Of  the  diaphragm  and  disk,  Dubnys's  Water  Meter—interior. 

gradually  filling  the  entire  vessel,  the  water  above  the  diaphragm  mean- 
while escaping  through  FN,  so  that  finally  the  flexible  diaphragm  will 
apply  itself  closely  against  the  upper  surface  of  the  vessel. 

During  this  process  the  position  of  the  apparatus  is  inclined,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  60 ;  and  when  it  is  complete  the  weight  D  will  be  on  the  upper 
side  and  will  cause  that  side  to  preponderate.  The  vessel  being  sus- 
pended on  pivots  will  now  tilt  over,  ami  by  this  movement  will  cut  oft* 
the  supply  from  the  full  side,  at  the  same  time  opening  the  discharge 
valve  for  the  escape  of  the  water  which  it  contains ;  while  on  the  other 
side,  at  the  same  moment,  the  contrary  effect  will  be  produced.  Another 
charge  will  consequently  now  be  admitted  into  the  vessel,  when  the 
apparatus  will  tilt  once  more. 

It  is  evident  that  the  preponderance  of  the  upper  side  of  the  vessel 
will  occur  before  the  entire  completion  of  the  filling ;  but  were  the  i>osi- 
tion  to  be  then  immediately  changed, -the  accuracy  of  the  instrument  as 
a  meter  could  not  be  depended  on.  Provision  is  made  against  this  in 
the  following  manner :  P  and  Q  are  two  troughs  or  grooves,  undercut, 
so  that  the  section  presents  the  form  of  a  bracket.  At  the  extremities 
of  the  rod  y  are  seen  two  square  heads.  These  heads  are  too  large  to 
enter  the  groove  exeept  at  its  ends;  but  the  diameter  of  the  rod  is  small 
enough  to  permit  it  to  pass  through  in  its  whole  length.  When  the 
apparatus  tilts  it  is  because  the  head,  which  is  then  lowest,  falls  beyond 
the  extremity  of  the  groove  ;  but  as  the  rod  enters  the  groove  at  one 
end  and  moves  longitudinally,  the  head  must  traverse  the  whole  length 
of  the  groove  before  it  can  escape.  Although,  therefore,  the  upper  side 
of  the  vessel  becomes  the  heaviest  some  time  before  the  filling  is  com- 


pit  Us  the  head,  whic  h  is  held  by  the  bracket,  prevents  any  movement 
until  the  disk  l>  cornea  fully  into  contact  with  the  base  of  the  cavity. 
Tills  meter  was  in  constant  operation  dining  the  Exposition,  and  its 
pn-lormatice  appeared  to  be  perfectly  regular. 

CLEMENT'S  WATER  METEK. 

Auothcr  form  of  meter  exhibited  by  Mr*  »T.  A-  Clement,  of  Orleans, 
while  more  complicated  than  the  last,  ami  quite  dirlerent  in  mechanical 
ci  n  i  Ht met  ion  t  presents  a  certain  resemblance  to  that  in  the  adoption 
of  ricuhle  membranes  as  the  ■  ssential  organs  of  its  moving  part*. 
Kxlei  tisilly  thin  meter  exhibits  the  appearance  of  an  upright  cylinder, 
llltQ  which  water  is  conducted  at  the  base  on  one  side,  while  the  dis- 
charge takes  |ilace  from  the  centre.  Five  chambers  are  placed  aym- 
laen  it-ally  in  the  interior,  into  which  the  water  is  successively  admitted. 
tin  Mil'-  Mid  cm  of  these  chambers  toward  the  centre  they  arc  closed  by 
llexible  incmbraneM  of  India- rubber,  each  being  strengthened  by  a 
m  r  is  1 1 1  i  e  p  1  a  te  T  to  which  is  attach*  *  I  a  e<  >n  1 1  ec  ting  rod  desi  gued  to  actuate 
a  crank  on  a  vertical  axis  in  the  centre.  Thus  there  are  five  cranks  all 
o|m  jatijig  the  sniiic  axis,  but  set  at  espial  angles  from  each  other  in  the 
horizontal  projection.  The  central  axis  carries  a  compound  or  many 
wn\  stop  cock,  which f  as  it  turns  under  the  pressure  of  the  water,  opens 
communication  between  each  chamber  and  the  water  of  supply,  and  also 
with  the  channel  of  discharge,  successively.  There  being  live  in  all, 
three  lire  constantly  discharging  while  the  remaining  two  are  filling, 

Tin*  meter  operates  fairly,  the  error  of  measurement  being  within  the 
limit  of  one  or  two  per  cent.  It  was  claimed  for  it  that  it  is  not  liable 
to  clog,  in  case  the  water  carries  solid  matter  in  suspension;  a  state- 
ment which,  within  certain  limits,  may  be  true;  but  the  discharge 
through  a  cock  must  impose  the  condition  that  there  shall  be  nothing 
carried  along  in  the  nature  of  vegetable  debris,  which  would  be  very 
likely  to  be  jammed  in  the  discharge  orifices  when  closing. 

payton's  meter  for  liquids. 

A  meter  was  exhibited  by  the  London  Water-Meter  Company,  which 
they  claim  to  be  capable  of  delivering  a  larger  quantity  of  water  in  a 
given  time,  in  proportion  to  its  size^  than  any  other  meter  xet  invented; 
and  which  they  also  guarantee  to  work  equally  well  under  all  pressures. 
This  meter  somewhat  suggests,  in  its  construction,  the  rotary  engines 
of  Bchrcns,  and  of  Pillnner  &  Hill,  as  it  embraces  within  the  same  box 
two  rotary  parts  winch  inosculate  with  each  other.  This  resemblance 
will  be  recognized  by  inspecting  the  accompanying  figure.  71 

Hut  it  differs  from  the  machines  just  named,  in  the  respect  that  the 
mass  of  the  rotary  parts  is  comparatively  small ;  so  that  they  displace 
but  an  insignificant  amount  of  liquid  compared  with  the  total  volume 
parsing  through.  These  rotary  parts  are  shaped  very  much  like  the 
letter  H,  the  mms  of  the  letter  having  a  cycloidal  curvature  such  that, 
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in  the  revolution,  the  end  of  one  runs  in  contact  with  the  hollow  of  the 
other.  This  is  what  happens  periodically  in  the  Behrcns  engine,  as 
heretofore  described.   The  ends  of  the  two  Fig.  7\. 

letter  S  rotaries  which  are  not  engaged  with 
each  other,  are  at  the  same  time  in  contact 
with  the  onto  wall  of  the  enclosing  box. 
It  follows,  from  these  statements,  that  there 
are  extended  junctures  made  by  simple  con- 
tact, on  the  tightness  of  which  depends  the 
prevention  of  the  percolation  of  water . 
through  the  instrument  without  being  mea-  J 
sured.   And  these  joints  cannot  be  packed 
without  creating  a  friction  which  will  be 
equally  prejudicial  to  their  satisfactory  per- 
formance.  The  whole  of  the  lateral  surfaces 
of  the  rotary  apparatus  must  move  freely 
over  the  plane  surfaces  of  the  ends  of  the 
box;  and  the  edges  of  the  extremities  of  the    Pay  ton's  Meter  for  Liquids, 
cycloids  must  move  in  the  same  manner  over  the  whole  cylindrical 
surface.   Notwithstanding  this  apparent  liability  to  leakage,  the  in- 
strument is  asserted  to  perform  without  change  of  rate  under  all  pres- 
sures. 

cochrane's  water  meter. 

In  the  United  States  section  was  exhibited  a  water  meter  for  measur- 
ing liquids  flowing  under  pressure,  which,  from  an  error  of  classification, 
failed  to  come  under  the  notice  of  the  proper  jury.  Objects  of  this 
description  were  assigned  in  the  programme  of  the  imperial  commis- 
sioners to  Class  53.  Cochrane's  meter  was  entered  in  Class  12,  where  it 
was  out  of  place,  and  was  passed  without  attention.  As  it  embraces 
all  the  important  elements  of  a  good  meter,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
describe  it  here.  The  general  appearance  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in 
the  figure,  and  is  that  of  a  cylindrical  or  cylindro-conical  vessel,  glazed 
for  about  one-half  its  altitude  from  the  top,  and  constructed  of  metal 
below.  The  measurement  is  made  by  means  of  a  vessel  having  some- 
what the  form  of  a  double  scoop;  this  being  divided  in  the  middle  by 
a  partition,  and  balanced  upon  a  pair  of  pivots  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  tilt  alternately  from  the  one  side  to  the  other,  when  by  the  flow  of  the 
water  into  the  more  elevated  chamber  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed. 
Other  inventors  have  employed  this  mode  of  measurement  for  liquids 
before;  but  as  it  requires  that  the  measuring  vessel  shall  not  be  immersed, 
it  has  not  before  been  successfully  applied  to  the  case  of  water  under 
pressure.  Subjoined  is  the  inventor's  description,  which  is  sufficiently 
explicit  to  require  no  addition. 

"  Fig.  72  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  whole,  the  upper  portion  being 
of  glass,  to  allow  a  view  of  the  interior.   The  small  sections  show*,  on  a 
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larger  scale,  the  device  for  supplying  air.  Fig.  73  is  a  vertical  sectio 
of  the  whole7  as  ordinarily  constructed  of  cast-iron. 

Fig.  72. 


Cochrane'*}  Water  Meter. 

"A  is  the  pipe  which  supplies  the  water,  ami  B  a  receiving  and  retard- 
ing V6fide)  bolted  upon  the  top  of  the  main  case  0,  This  vessel  serves  as 
a  kind  of  air  chamber,  and  allows  the  water  tu  fall  gently  into  the  cup 
below,  I)  is  a  cock,  through  which  the  water  is  discharged,  and  E  E  is 
the  surface  of  the  water  within;  it  being  understood  tftafc tlie  air  Above  I! 
is  at  the  density  required  tn  cijual  the  pressure  due  to  the  head  of  water. 
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F  is  the  rocking  cup,  and  F'  the 

Fig,  73. 


This  density  is  acquired  in  the  first  instance,  simply  by  the  rise  of  the 
surface  E  E,  which  thus  compresses  it 
partition  therein.  The  cup  being  sup- 
ported on  suitable  bearings,  its  pivot 
is  free  to  roll  horizontally,  to  a  slight 
extent,  and  thus  to  make  the  resist- 
ance a  rolling  rather  than  a  sliding 
friction-  G  is  a  lever,  mounted  in 
the  same  frame  with  F,  and  imme- 
diately below  it  It  is  slightly  bent, 
as  described,  and  immediately  below 
it  is  a  cross  bar  H.  which  regulates 
the  extent  to  which  either  end  of  the 
lever  G  may,  be  depressed. 

uThe  centre  of  gravity  is  thus 
lower  at  either  extremity  of  its  mo- 
tion than  at  the  middle  of  its  vibra- 
tiou;  and,  in  short,  by  well  kuown 
laws,  the  cup  inclines  with  a  certain 
uniform  degree  of  force,  to  remain  at 
either  extreme  of  its  motion.  The 
water  received  from  B  through  the 
tube  represented,  accumulates  on  one  i 
side  of  F'  until  its  gravity  is  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  this  tendency, 
when  the  cup  rapidly  tilts,  and  dis- 
charging its  load  on  that  side  com- 
mences to  receive  an  equal  amount  Cochrane'*  Water  Meter— section, 
on  the  other.  There  i  s  no  re  si  stai  ice  to  the  co  m  m  en  e< 4  men  t  of  this  rock  i  n  g 
notion,  except  the  gravity  of  the  cup  F  and  the  rolling  friction  of  the 
support,  but  towards  the  close  of  its  motion  it  strikes  the  elevated  end 
f  the  lever  li,  ami  drprrsscs  if.  Tin  d<  \  ires  lor  recording  the  strokes, 
nd  Also  for  receiving  the  air,  are  wicked  from  this  lever  G,  by  the  aid 
f  the  rod  I ;  and  both  these  operations,  though  necessarily  communi- 
cating with  the  exterior  of  the  case,  are  performed  without  the  aid  of  a 
stuffing- box  of  any  kind. 

"The  tight  joint  required  at  the  point  where  the  motion  is  carried  out 
through  the  case  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a- kind  of  miniature  slide  valve, 
held  to  its  seat  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  within,  A  hollow  projec- 
tion K  extends  upwards  from  the  bottom  into  the  interior  of  the  e&ae, 
A*  Its  interior  communicates  freely  with  the  atmosphere,  and  its 
exterior  is  plane  on  one  side  and  perforated  us  represented  in  Fig.  72,  the 
perforations  being  covered  by  the  small  slide  valve  J.  This  slide  valve 
is  connected  by  the  rod  I  to  the  lever  G,  and  consequently  moves  \n 
tically  on  the  plane  surface  of  K,  at  each  movement  of  the  tatter, 

•■The  indicating  mechanism  is  on  the  exterior  of  the  case.    It  is  simi- 
lar to  that  ordinarily  employed  on  gas  meters  and  the  like,  and  carries 
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several  indexes,  which  work  on  the  face  of  corresponding  dials,  as  rep- 
resented by  R,  in  Fig,  72,  A  ratchet  wheel  on  the  lowest  and  quickest 
shaft  is  operated  by  a  pawl,  which  latter  is  connected  to  the  work  inside 
through  the  rod,  L,  which  stands  loosely  enclosed  in  the  interior  of  K, 
and  is  connected  firmly  to  the  slide  valve  J  at  the  point  K*,  Fig.  72. 
This  connection  avoids  the  necessity  for  a  stuffing-box. 

"When  the  valve  J  is  in  its  lowest  position,  the  water  in  its  interior 
escapes  through  the  aperture  K'"  and  air  from  the  interior  of  K  flows 
in  through  the  aperture  J  tu  supply  its  place.  NaW?  when,  by  the 
means  described,  the  valve  J  is  nosed  to  ite  highest  position  {that 
re] tresentcd  in  the  tigiuw)  the  air  freely  escapes  from  the  interior  of  J 
through  the  cavity  J',  and  water  finds  access  through  side  openings, 
imperfectly  represented  by  lots,  so  as  to  flow  in  tlirongh  J".  At  each 
movement  of  G,  therefore,  the  indicating  apparatus  11  shows  that  water 
has  been  discharged  from  the  cup  F>  and  also  allows  a  quantity  of  air 
to  rise  in  bubbles  through  the  water. 

The  various  pipes  and  eoeks  connected  to  the  base  of  the  case  C  serve 
to  draw  water  therefrom  in  the  usual  manner.  They  may  discharge  it 
directly  at  the  cock  from  which  it  is  seen  flowing,  or  may  lead  it  in  the 
pip*'  rvpivscnted  to  any  distance,  and  the  whole  apparatus  serves  as  an 
air  chamber  to  regulate  t  he  mot  ion  of  the  water. 

"The  device  for  receiving  air  is  made  a  little  larger  than  necessary,  in 
order  tip  insure  a  sufficient  supply  at  that  fluid  within  the  case.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  uo  harm  can  arise  from  a  too  great  accumulation 
of  air,  as  the  aperture  K",  w^hich  obstructs  the  water,  being  higher  than 
either  of  the  other  outlets,  it  simply  follows  that  if  the  water  surface 
becomes  too  low,  small  quantities  of  air  instead  of  water  are  discharged 
through  the  cavity  of  the  slide  valve  J,  and  as  the  density  of  the  air  escap- 
ing is  greater  than  that  introduced,  the  effect  of  this  device  is  to  reduce 
rather  than  increase  the  quantum  of  air  in  the  case  C;  thus  there  is  no 
possibility  of  too  much  air  accumulating,  except  under  unusual  circum- 
stances. In  case  the  pressure  in  the  street  main  should  be  suddenly 
diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  burstin  g  of  a  pipe,  or  of  an  extraordinary 
quantity  being  drawn  out  in  case  of  a  fire  in  the  vicinity,  the  air  enclosed 
in  C,  by  expanding,  might  force  its  way  backward  into  the  main.  To 
avoid  this,  the  reservoir  B  is  arranged,  as  represented,  so  that  it  will 
receive  and  contain  any  air  which  might  thus  be  displaced,  and  hold  it 
ready  for  discharge  into  the  case  C  again,  so  soon  as  the  pressure  is 
restored.'' 

II. — GAS  METERS. 

The  devices  for  measuring  gas  presented  in  the  Exposition  wrere  al- 
most innumerable.  There  were  very  few,  however,  present  which  had 
not  appeared  in  previous  international  expositions.  Out  of  the  great 
number,  one  or  two  seem  to  possess  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  a  cur- 
sory mention.   One  of  these  is  the  photometric  gas  meter  of  Mr.  William 
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Suggs,  of  Loudon;  and  another  the  constant  level  gas  meter  of  the  Lon- 
don Gas  Meter  Company. 

SUGGS'S  PHOTOMETRIC  GAS  MEASURING  APPARATUS. 

The  object  of  this  apparatus  is  to  show  not  only  the  volume  of  gas 
which  has  been  consumed  at  the  end  of  a  given  time,  but  also  the  rate 
per  hour  or  per  minute  at  which  the  consumption  is  proceeding.  This 
rate  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  know  when  testing  the  quality  of  gas  in 
regard  to  its  power  of  illumination.  Assuming  as  a  unit  a  given  light 
of  constant  intensity,  the  value  of  the  gas  light  will  be  determined  by 
comparing  the  brilliancy  of  its  flame  as  produced  in  a  burner  of  stand- 
ard form,  when  burning  a  determinate  volume  in  an  hour.  The  London 
unit  of  illumination,  which  is  that  generally  used  elsewhere,  is  the  light 
of  a  sperm  candle  burning  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  per  hour. 
The  apparatus  of  Mr.  Suggs  consists  first  of  a  gas  meter  which  presents 
two  conspicuous  index  hands,  one  of  which  revolves  once  in  a  minute, 
while  the  other  makes  a  complete  revolution  during  the  passage  through 
the  meter  of  one-twelfth  of  a  cubic  foot  of  gas.  The  first  of  these  move- 
ments, being  maintained  by  clock  work,  is  constant.  The  second,  being 
dependent  on  the  velocity  of  flow,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  on  the  rate 
of  burning,  may  be  varied  by  varying  the  freedom  of  discharge.  Since 
one-twelfth  of  a  cubic  foot  of  gas  passes  with  each  revolution,  if  the 
revolution  occupies  one  minute  there  will  pass  one  cubic  foot  in  twelve 
minutes  or  five  cubic  feet  per  hour.  As  the  parliamentary  statute  re- 
quires that  the  gas  furnished  by  the  London  companies  shall  possess  an 
illuminating  power,  when  burned  at  the  rate  of  five  cubic  feet  per  hour, 
not  inferior  to  that  of  fourteen  sperm  candles  consuming  each  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  grains  of  the  combustible  in  the  same  time,  this  appa- 
ratus, combined  with  a  Leslie  photometer,  makes  the  application  of  the 
test  very  easy.  The  gas,  before  entering  the  meter,  passes  through  a  gov- 
ernor, which  maintains  the  burning  pressure  uniform,  however  variable 
maybe  the  pressure  in  the  mains.  It  is  therefore  easy,  by  means  of  a  stop- 
cock, to  adjust  the  delivery  so  that  the  revolution  of  the  volume  index 
shall  correspond  exactly  with  that  of  the  time  index.  A  delicate  bal- 
ance accompanies  the  apparatus,  by  which  the  consumption  of  the  candle 
used  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  may  be  accurately  ascertained;  so 
that  the  results  of  the  experimental  trial  may  be  very  expeditiously  com- 
puted. This  apparatus  is  designed  of  course  for  the  use  of  gas-engin- 
eers, or  for  the  officials  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  test  the  quality  of  the 
gas  furnished  by  the  companies  for  the  public  consumption. 

CONSTANT  LEVEL  METER. 

The  constant  level  meter  manufactured  by  the  London  Gas  Meter 
Company,  is  designed  to  prevent  the  inaccuracy  of  measurement  to  which 
the  ordinary  meters  are  liable,  in  consequence  of  the  variability  of  the 
level  of  the  water  contained  in  the  apparatus.   Whenever  the  water  is 
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too  high,  the  error  is  against  the  consumer;  when  it  is  too  low,  the 
sumer  i»  to  a  certain  extent  benefited.  But  from  the  construction  of  the 
instrument,  for  a  given  difference  of  level  in  excess  or  in  deficiency,  the 
first  error  exceeds  the  second  very  largely,  and  more  largely  as  the  dif- 
ference is  greater-  The  common  meter  is  never  an  accurate  instrument, 
except  when  the  water  is  exactly  at  that  level  to  which  the  system  of 
counters  is  originally  adjusted.  The  water  in  the  meter  may  be  in* 
creased  or  diminished  by  design,  hut  it  naturally  wastes  by  evaporation 
witb  the  progress  of  time.  As  the  meters  are  wholly  under  tjie  control 
of  the  companies,  they  will  naturally  charge  them  with  a  view  to  save 
loss  to  themselves  by  the  effect  of  this  natural  process;  and  tbeconse- 
cjuence  is  that  the  meter  will  generally  contain  an  excess  of  water;  or 
that  the  time  during  which  it  is  iu  excess  will  exceed  that  during  which 
it  is  in  deficiency.  Yet  if  the  periods  of  excess  and  deficiency  were  equal 
the  error  on  the  whole  would  l»e  iu  favor  of  the  company. 

The  constant  level  meter  is,  as  its  name  implies,  an  instrument 
which  the  level  of  the  water  is  maintained  at  the  same  invariable  height 
by  an  automatic  action  of  the  apparatus  itself.  Since  loss  by  gradual 
evaporation  is  what  is  to  l>e  chiefly  guarded  against,  the  expedient 
naturally  employed  to  produce  the  condensation  is  a  float.  This  inveti- 
timi  is  not  the  first  in  which  afloat  has  been  in  trod  need  for  the  same  pur- 
Fifr  74.  pose;  but  it  is  the  first  in 

which  the  compensation 
which  it  was  the  object  of 
the  expedient  to  secure  has 
been  effectually  obtained. 
Some  of  the  contrivance 
involving  the  use  of  th 
float  have  in  fact  been  a 
source  of  greater  inconve- 
nience than  that  which 
•they  were  employed  to 
remedy.  The  float  in  the 
present  instance  is  of  a 
semi-cylindrical  form  and 
is  contained  in  a  cylindrical 
chamber  attached  to  and 
communicating  with  the 
meter.  The  semi-cylinder 
turns  freely  on  a  central 
axis,  which  coincides  in  po* 

Constant  Level  Meter.  tftloU  with  the  surface  of 

the  invariable  water  level.    The  annexed  figure  illustrates  the  con- 
struction and  movement  here  described.    Immediately  above  the  water 
level,  on  one  side  of  the  chamber  in  its  interior,  is  a  small  projecting  i 
angular  or  wedge-shaped  box,  into  which  the  gas  enters  by  an  orifice  on 
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the  under  side*  of  the  wedge,  just  at  the  water  level.  When  there  is  no 
water  at  all  in  the  meter,  or  very  little,  the  float  occupies  naturally,  by 
gravity,  the  lower  half  of  the  chamber;  but  it  carries  on  its  plane  side 
at  the  extremity  which  is  thus  brought  immediately  beneath  the  gas  box 
just  mentioned,  a  stopper,  which  enters  into  the  opening  which  is  the  gas 
passage,  closing  it  entirely  and  thus  preventing  further  flow.  If  water 
is  now  introduced  into  the  meter,  the  float,  by  its  buoyancy,  will  gradu- 
ally turn  round  its  axis, 
reopening  the  gas  passage 
aud  permitting  the  flow  to 
go  on  again.  The  float 
turns,  because,  in  the  po- 
sition in  which  it  is  ar- 
rested in  its  descent  by 
the  contact  of  its  stopper 
with  the  gas  box,  its  upper 
or  plane  surface  is  consid- 
erably inclined,  owing  to 
the  length  of  the  stopper. 
A  greater  portion  of  its 
bulk  being  then  on  the 
side  of  the  axis  opposite 
to  the  gns  box,  the  upward 
pressure  on  that  side  will 
preponderate-  When  the 
meter  is  full,  the  float  will 
assume  a  |>osition  nearly 

aver  the  axis,  but  still  with  Constant  Lm]  Meter, 

a  small  part  immersed,  since  the  gas  box  again  arrests  its  movement 
before  the  plane  side  becomes  horizontal.  This  position  of  the  float 
is  shown  in  the  second  illustrative  figure.  If  au  excess  of  water  is 
introduced,  it  escapes  immediately  by  overflow  through  a  vertical  pipe 
of  which  the  upper  extremity  is  exactly  at  the  line  of  invariable  water 
level.  The  escape  of  gas  through  this  pipe  may  be  prevented  by  recurv- 
ing it  at  the  lower  extremity  and  tilling  the  bend  with  water,  or  by  allow- 
ing it  to  descend  beneath  the  surface  of  water  in  another  vessel.  But 
as  excess  of  water  cannot  be  present  except  during  the  filling,  it  answers 
the  purpose  to  leave  the  pipe  o]>eu  until  the  tilling  is  complete,  and  then 
to  close  it  securely.  As  the  wnter  wastes  by  evaporation,  the  float  de- 
scends and  immerses  an  increasing  portion  of  its  bulk,  which  is  always 
exactly  ecpial  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  has  disappeared.  The  lew! 
of  the  water  thus  remains  always  the  same,  aud  the  rate  of  measurement 
of  the  meter  is  perfectly  uniform. 
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III. — BOILElt  FEEDERS. 

R I  ED  EL'S  FEEDER* 

Among  the  variety  of  contrivances  for  maintaining  tbe  water  of  steam* 
boilers  at  a  uniform  level  which  the  Exposition  embraced,  there  were 
which  belong  to  the  class  of  meters  as  well  as  feeders,  and  which 
ar  to  be  sufficiently  novel  to  merit  notice,  One  of  these  was  an 
erican  invention  exhibited  by  Mr,  G.  A.  Riedel,  of  Philadelphia.  Its 
principal  organ  is  a  large  receiver  for  the  feed  water,  in  the  form  of  an 
ellipsoid  with  its  longest  axis  vertical  This  receiver  communicates  with 
the  boiler  by  means  of  two  pipes,  one  of  winch  descends  into  the  water 
of  the  boiler  nearly  to  the  bottom  and  terminates  above  at  the  bottom 
of  the  receiver,  this  latter  being  placed  at  a  higher  level ;  while  the  other 
enters  the  boiler  only  to  the  proper,  or  rather  minimum  level,  water  line, 
and  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  receiver*  In  the  first  -mentioned  tube 
there  is,  beneath  the  water  level  in  the  boiler,  a  valve  opening  downward. 
This  prevents  the  steam  by  its  pressure  from  driving  the  water  into  the 
r  part  of  the  receiver.  Supposing  the  receiver  to  be  lull  of  water, 
water  in  the  toiler  to  mil  below  the  extremity  of  the  shorter 
pipe,  steam  will  enter  this  pipe  and  passing  up  to  the  top  of 
6  receiver  will  equilibrate  the  pressure  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  boiler 
and  receiver  water,  so  that  the  latter  will  flow  into  the  boiler  by  its  own 
gravity  through  the  longer  pipe.  The  water  in  the  boiler  being  thus 
raised,  the  gauge  pipe  will  be  once  more  covered  by  it  ;  and  in  this  con- 
dition of  things  water  is  prevented  from  ascending  in  this  pipe  as  well 
as  in  the  other  by  an  automatic  contrivance.  If  the  receiver  become 
quite  or  nearly  exhausted,  its  weight  will  be  diminished,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  will  be  necessary  to  draw  a  new  supply  from  the  source.  This  lat- 
ter object  is  accomplished  by  taking  advantage  of  the  diminished  weight 
and  of  the  fact  that  the  steam  which  now  occupies  the  place  of  the  water 
wrhich  has  been  withdrawn,  will  by  condensing  form  a  vacuum  within  the 
receiver.  This  vessel  is  sustained  by  a  balance  beam  carrying  a  kind  of 
bracket  resembling  the  bail  of  a  kettle  at  one  extremity,  which  embraces 
the  receiver  and  lifts  it  by  a  pair  of  trunnions  on  its  opposite  sides.  The 
other  end  of  the  balance  beam  carries  a  counterpoise.  This  beam  is  not 
pivoted  at  a  fixed  point  in  its  length,  but  rests  upon  a  roller  in  a  verti- 
cal support,  so  that  as  the  receiver  rises,  when,  by  the  discharge  of  its 
water,  it  becomes  too  light  to  balance  any  longer  the  couiiteq>oise,  the 
relative  length  of  the  two  arms  of  the  lever  varies  with  the  movement. 
This  movement  takes  place  nevertheless  about  a  fixed  axis  which  is  under 
the  lever,  and  farther  from  the  receiver  than  the  roller  support.  This 
fixed  axis  is  hollow  throughout  its  length  except  Jit  the  central  part.  It 
is  therefore  in  effect  divided  in  the  middle  point  by  a  permanent  parti- 
tion. One  end  of  this  tube  communicates  with  the  long  or  deep  tube 
in  the  boiler,  and  the  other  with  the  short  or  gauge  tube.   And  the  con- 
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tinnation  of  these  tabes  to  the  receiver,  as  above  described,  takes  place 
through  the  medium  of  these  two  opposite  halves  of  the  axis  tube.  The 
connections  between  the  axis  and  the  receiver,  whereby  this  vessel  is 
forcibly  compelled  to  describe  an  arc  having  its  centre  in  this  axis,  are,  in 
feet,  the  tubes  above  described  which  provide  for  the  circulation  of  the 
.  water  and  steam.  They  are  therefore  constructed  of  sufficient  strength 
to  give  rigidity  to  the  system ;  and,  as  will  be  inferred  from  the  descrip- 
tion, their  direction  is  horizontal ;  so  that  in  leaving  the  receiver  they 
make  a  right  angle. 

This  being  understood,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  receiver  has  dis- 
charged its  water  into  the  boiler  and  is  full  of  steam.  The  counterpoise 
now  predominates  and  the  receiver  rises.  In  rising  it  acts  upon  two 
valves,  one  of  which  by  closing  cuts  off  communication  between  the 
boiler  and  the  receiver  through  the  gauge  pipe,  while  the  other  opens  a 
communication  between  the  receiver  and  the  source  of  water  supply. 
The  vacuum  created  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapor  is  immediately 
filled  by  the  water,  which,  giving  once  more  the  predominance  of  weight 
to  the  receiver,  causes  the  system  to  tilt  back  into  its  original  position. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  arrangement  of  parts  by  which  the  lever  arm  sus- 
taining the  receiver  is  automatically  lengthened  and  shortened  in  the 
successive  oscillatory  movements  appears  in  this,  that  when  the  receiver 
is  filling,  the  arm  which  suspends  it  is  at  its  minimum  of  length,  so  that 
it  does  not  acquire  weight  enough  to  overcome  the  preponderance  of  the 
counterpoise  until  it  is  entirely  full.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  has 
resumed  the  position  which  is  determined  by  its  own  preponderance,  the 
length  of  the  arm  is  maximum,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  counterpoise 
to  prevail  until  it  is  once  more  fully  discharged. 

This  apparatus  serves  admirably  for  feeding  fixed  boilers.  As  it  is 
dependent  on  the  action  of  gravity,  it  wouldjiot  answer  for  engines  on 
shipboard.  One  advantage  attendant  on  it  is,  that,  by  the  addition  of  a 
system  of  register  dials,  the  quantity  of  water  supplied  in  a  given  time 
may  be  measured,  and  therefore  an  exact  account  may  be  kept  of  the 
quantity  of  steam  made. 

HOUGET  &  TESTON'S  FEEDER. 

This  contrivance,  which  serves  equally,  like  the  last,  as  a  feeder  and  a 
meter,  cannot  be  well  described  without  the  assistance  of  a  diagram.  It 
is  shown  in  section  in  the  accompanying  figure  7G.  In  the  interior  of  the 
vessel  are  seen  two  floats,  a  large  one  D  and  a  smaller  one  D'.  The 
float  D,  in  the  condition  of  things  shown,  is  maintained  in  its  position, 
notwithstanding  the  rising  of  the  level  of  the  water,  by  the  lever  E,  to 
which  it  is  attached,  and  which  is  checked  by  the  catch  at  the  heel  of 
the  lever  E",  which  detains  it  at  the  point  I.  These  arrangements  will 
be  more  clearly  understood  by  reference  to  the  enlarged  Fig.  77.  The 
lever  E  acts  upon  another  lever  by  a  connection  at  E,  which  second  lever, 
in  the  position  represented,  lifts  the  valve  K,  being  pivoted  at  a  point 
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not  lettered,  above  E".  This  same  lever  is  capable  also,  when  lifted  by 
the  lever  Et  of  openiug  the  valve  L,  and  of  closing  the  little  valve  not 
1.  ts<  red,  further  to  the  right    This  last  valve  is  an  air  escape  and 

fig,  7a 


Houget  &  Teston's  Feeder. 

remains  open  while  the  feeder  is  filling,  to  prevent  a  back  pressure  from 
the  confined  air.  The  valve  K,  which  is  lifted  in  the  position  shown, 
admits  water  by  natural  descent  from  a  source  higher  than  the  feeder, 
or  as  thrown  in  by  a  force  pump.  As  the  water  rises  it  lifts  the  small 
float  D',  which  is  guided  by  the  vertical  rod  E'".  When  the  float  D' 
reaches  the  lever  E"  it  releases  the  extremity  of  the  lever  E ;  and  the 
large  float  D  being  now  completely  immersed,  ascends  with  great  force, 
closing  the  valve  K  and  the  small  air-escape  valve,  and  at  the  same  time 
opening  the  valve  L.  The  valve  L  opens  communication  with  the  steam 
of  the  boiler,  and  thus  equality  of  pressure  is  established  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  both  boiler  and  feeder.  If  now  the  valve  O  is  open  at 
the  top  of  the  tube  communicating  between  the  boiler  and  the  bottom 
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of  the  feeder,  the  water  will  descend  freely,  lifting  the  light  valve  M, 
which  is  placed  there  to  prevent  an  ascent  of  the  water  from  the  boiler 
into  the  feeder,  in  case  O  should  be  open  when  the  feeder  is  in  process 
of  filling. 

As  the  water  falls  in  the  feeder  the  float  D  will  lose  its  buoyancy,  so 
that  if  free  to  descend  it  would  close  the  valve  L  and  open  the  valve  K, 


Fig.  77. 


Houget  &  Teuton's  Feeder — enlarged  view  of  upper  part. 

in  consequence  of  which  the  feeding  process  would  be  arrested.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  a  catch  is  fixed  to  a  lever  connected  with  the  ver- 
tical rod  E'"  which  hooks  on  to  a  stud  at  the  extremity  I  of  the  lever  E, 
and  prevents  the  descent  of  that  lever.  The  float  D  consequently  re- 
mains suspended  until  the  small  float  D'  has  reached  in  its  descent  the 
cross-pin  near  the  bottom  of  the  rod  E"'.  By  the  time  that  so  much  of 
the  water  of  the  feeder  as  can  pass  out  through  M  has  made  its  escape, 
the  weight  of  D',  which  will  then  be  nearly  uncovered  by  the  water,  will 
be  sufficient  to  operate  on  the  lever  by  which  the  rod  E'"  is  suspended, 
releasing  the  stud  I  in  the  lever  E  from  the  catch  which  detains  it,  and 
allowing  the  float  D  to  fall.  With  the  foil  of  this  float  the  steam  valve 
L  is  closed,  and  the  water  valve  K  is  opened.  The  air-escape  valve  is 
also  opened  at  the  same  time.  The  process  of  filling  then  recommences, 
and  goes  on  as  before. 

The  opening  and  closing  of  the  valve  O  is  determined  by  the  float  P, 
which  is  counterpoised  while  the  water  is  sufficiently  high ;  but  when, 
by  the  descent  of  the  level,  P  is  left  too  far  uncovered,  its  weight  pre- 
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domj nates  and  the  valve  opens.  The  valve  may  be  fastened  permanently 
down  by  a  screw  entering  from  above.  The  counter  is  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  feeder.  Its  position  is  given  in  outline  on  the  right.  There  is 
much  ingenuity  in  this  contrivance,  and  tor  fixed  boilers  it  must  be  very 
useful. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


MACHINES  AND  MECHANICAL  APPARATUS  DE- 
SIGNED FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

Multiplicity  op  interesting  objects  in  this  class—Machinery  from  the  United 
States — Sellers's  planing  machine— Machines  for  special  purposes— Arm- 
strong's DOVETAILING  MACHINE— ZiMMERMANN'S-GaNZ'S-WHITNEY'S  GAUGE-LATHE 

— Pbrrin's  band  saw— Machines  for  making  barrels,  pencils,  nails,  hinges, 
and  for  dressing  millstones — brick-making  machines — machines  for  cut- 
ting tobacco,  for  making  shoes,  corsets,  chenille,  and  for  folding  paper — 
Cutting  sugar— Washing  and  corking  bottles— Miscellaneous  inventions — 
electrical  detectors — cloth-drying — safety  brakes — mechanical  broom — 
Automatic  grain  weigher— Improved  millstones. 

INTRODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  applications  of  machiuery  to  the  arts  of  life  are  so  various,  that 
an  exhaustive  report  upon  the  objects  present  in  a  great  exposition  which 
properly  arrange  themselves  under  the  title  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
present  chapter,  would  be  a  very  arduous  undertaking,  and  would 
occupy  a  very  large  space.  Nor  is  the  preparation  of  a  partial  report 
an  undertaking  without  its  difficulty ;  since,  amid  the  multiplicity  of 
interesting  objects  offered  to  his  choice,  the  reporter  is  often  embar- 
rassed which  to  select.  The  present  writer  is  to  a  certain  extent  relieved 
of  this  embarrassment,  by  the  consideration  that  it  will  be  the  province 
of  other  committees  to  take  account  of  the  machinery  and  processes 
employed  in  some  of  the  most  important  departments  of  industry ;  while 
his  own  more  general  task  is  rather  to  notice  only  such  as  might  be 
likely  to  escape  their  attention. 

The  notices  embraced  in  the  present  chapter  relate  to  such  objects  of 
the  class  thus  indicated  as  excited  at  the  time  of  their  examination  the 
strongest  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  It  does  not  follow  that 
there  were  not  many  other  things  equally  worthy  of  record  ;  but  in  the 
necessity  of  choice  an  individual  must  be  limited  to  the  range  of  his 
own  observation  and  guided  by  such  judgment  as  his  knowledge  of  the 
matters  observed  enables  him  to  form.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the 
study  of  these  very  diversified  and  miscellaneous  matters  had  been 
intrusted  to  a  mechanical  engineer  or  expert  by  profession ;  since  per- 
sonal experience  and  familiarity  with  industrial  operations  are  surer 
guides  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  such  things  than  any  theoretic 
knowledge  can  be.   In  view  of  this  fact  the  present  reporter  has  sought 
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a*  (&r  *.*  p#>^*i^fe  :hrr  :wl*caqcic  . «f  practical  men,  has  availed  himself 
of  »i«r*cript:«>«M  vhrr^  th*y  w«t  obtainable)  given  by  inventors 
tbem^W^  hik*  r»>cn>we»i  zo  *)me  extent  from  the  notices  of 
rep»>rTer*  to  :htr  didfcivnt  jooraaL?  of  practical  science.  Many  of  these 
;«>an-iL-  wrr*-  rirpre*«tij»i  ac  ;he  Exposition :  bat  none  of  them  more 
per>wtrarly  rhwi^hioai  tb#  roatinnance  of  the  display,  and  none  of 
thtrtn  -sirh  ms>or  arxlirr  aa«i  jiidkiocL*  discrimination,  than  the  London 
ELzic»*-rin£.  The  votum*  of  that  journal  for  1867,  in  itself  alone, 
embra^r*  a  rocnpreheosive  and  more  satisfactory  renew  of  the 

Exp»xn- >g- e*p**ially  $o  far  as  Groups  Vand  VI  are  concerned,  than  any 
o&cLil  rtrp»>rt*  which  have  yet  appeared.  Its  descriptions  of  the  most 
important  machines,  instruments,  processes,  and  products  exhibited  were 
elaborate,  and  its  illustration*,  which  were  given  with  profusion,  were 
clear  in  their  details  and  were  admirably  executed. 

In  the  notices  which  follow,  it  has  been  no  part  of  the  design  to  enter 
into  minute  description.  The  character  of  each  invention,  the  uses  it 
may  snNserve,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  promises  to  be,  or  has  already 
proved  itself  to  be,  an  improvement  on  previously  existing  forms  of 
industry,  or  a  contribution  to  productive  power,  are  all  which  the  objects 
of  this  report  require,  or  which  its  limits  will  allow. 

MACHINERY  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  an  American  it  was  exceedingly  interesting  and  gratifying  to 
observe,  that  while  the  space  allotted  to  his  country  was  actually  small, 
the  amount  of  ingenuity  and  origiuality  which  it  embraced,  especially 
as  it  resets  the  forms  of  machinery  applied  to  the  useful  arts,  was 
relatively  very  great.  And  while  it  was  manifest  to  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  existing  state  of  mechanical  industry  in  the  United  States, 
that  the  country  was  very  inadequately  represented,  it  was  equally 
obvious  that,  so  far  as  it  was  represented  at  all,  it  was  well  represented, 
it  was  indeed  worthy  of  notice,  in  reading  the  sketches  of  the  Exposi- 
tion contributed  to  the  leading  journals  of  the  day,  as  well  as  to  those 
devoted  specially  to  the  interests  of  industry,  by  their  regular  cor- 
respondents, how  large  an  amount  of  attention  was  given  to  American 
mucliincry. 

The.  number  of  American  exhibitors  of  machine  tools  was  quite 
limited  compared  with  those  of  France  and  England,  their  principal 
compel itors;  but  among  the  objects  presented  by  these  few  were  some 
of  (he  most  cnicicnt  of  their  kind  and  of  the  most  original  in  their  con- 
Mi  i  in«l  Ion,  \\  hich  the  Imposition  embraced.  Those  of  Messrs.  Sellers,  of 
riuhhlclpliiu,  llmwu  &  Sharpe,  of  Providence,  and  Bement  &  Dough - 
eih,  ol  nulthlclpltiit,  for  working  in  metal;  and  those  of  Messrs. 
Itonci"  i\  r,i ,  ol  Norwich  ;  of  Whitney,  of  Winchendon,  Mass.,  and  of 
«WI,  Is » mi -mid  fo,t  of  t Hen's  Falls,  were  especially  commended. 
The  Miml\  ol  !I\Im  chi-.i  ol  machines  has  Wen  intrusted  to  another;  but 
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it  may  be  permitted  bere  to  mention  the  compliment  paid  to  Mr.  Sellers 
by  the  jury,of  the  class,  who  pronounced  his  magnificent  planingmachine 
to  be,  "as  well  for  its  dimensions  as  for  the  novelty  of  its  construction, 
the  most  important  in  the  Exposition."  Of  its  moving  parts  they  add, 
u  the  guidance  is  perfect,  and  most  of  its  automatic  transmissions  are 
new  and  very  efficacious."  And  of  the  other  machines  presented  by  the 
same  exhibitor,  the  acute  observer  who  contributed  the  contemporaneous 
notices  of  the  machinery  of  the  Exposition  to  the  London  Engineering 
spoke  at  the  same  time  in  the  following  terms  of  high  commendation  : 
"The  designs  present  a  great  amount  of  originality,  and  some  of  these 
machines,  particularly  the  bolt-screwing  machine,  have  found  universal 
favor  in  European  workshops.  The  other  tools  exhibited  in  Paris  pre- 
sent a  similar  character.  We  note  a  small  planing  machine  brought  out 
by  Mr.  Sellers  in  1860,  and  patented  in  this  country,  having  its  gearing 
from  the  driving  pulley  direct  by  a  single  pair  of  bevel  wheels  working  a 
worm,  the  shaft  of  which  is  placed  at  an  angle  with  the  line  of  motion 
of  the  planing  machine  table,  and  working  into  a  rack  beneath.  The 
self-acting  motion  for  changing  the  strap  for  the  return  motion  is  placed 
at  one  side  in  a  very  compaet  form,  and  the  tool  box  has  a  self-aeting 
motion  for  lifting  the  tool  off  its  work  during  the  return  stroke.  Mr.  Sel- 
lera's  lathes  are  fitted  with  sliding  carriages,  having  no  compound  slide- 
rest  on  the  top  of  the  carriage,  but  simply  a  cross-slide  only  on  the  top 
of  the  carriage  itself.  This  necessitates  the  movement  of  the  whole 
carriage  by  hand  in  setting  the  tool  to  its  work,  but  it  saves  expense  and 
simplifies  the  machine.  The  carriage  has  a  sliding  movement  by  rack 
and  pinion,  which  is  obtained  from  the  fast  headstock  by  means  of  fric- 
tioiial  gearing  between  adjustable  revolving  disks.  By  changing  the 
relative  position  of  these  friction  plates  it  is  possible  to  vary  the  rate  of 
feed  given  to  the  sliding  carriage  with  a  constant  speed  of  revolutions 
given  to  the  mandril.  The  disks  are  pressed  against  each  other  by  short 
spiral  springs,  and  appear  to  afford  a  very  handy  method  of  adjusting 
the  cut  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  material  operated  upon. 
The  smaller  lathe  of  Mr.  Sellers  shows  an  adjustable  tool-holder,  which 
allows  the  turning  tool  to  be  set  at  different  angles  to  the  work,  as  is 
occasionally,  but  not  very  often,  required.  There  are  also  adjustable 
stops  provided  for  cross-cutting  up  to  a  given  depth.  Each  of  Mr. 
Sellers's  machines  has  a  box  for  storing  tools  in  some  part  of  its  hollow 
framing.  In  the  designs  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  precise 
English  original ;  there  is  nothing  but  the  general  mode  of  distributing 
the  material,  and  the  manner  in  which  most  of  the  details  are  con- 
structed, which  shows  Mr.  Sellers's  really  intimate  acquaintance  with 
English  practice.  In  every  other  respect  there  is  a  decided  originality 
about  these  machines,  plaeing  them  upon  a  totally  different  level  from 
mere  imitations,  and  giving  in  many  instances  to  Mr.  Sellers  the  credit 
of  having  originated  some  of  the  most  useful  specialties  of  tools  now 
to  be  found  in  English  workshops." 
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I.— MACHINES  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 


ARMSTRONG'S  DOVETAILING  MACHINE. 

The  Exposition  contained  four  or  five  machines,  all  more  or  less 
ingenious,  for  performing  the  rather  difficult  work  of  making  dovetail 
joints  Of  these,  the  most  expeditious  in  its  operation,  and  as  satisfac- 
tory as  any  in  performance,  was  the  American  machine  hearing  the 

name  of  the  patentee, 
Armstrong,  of  New 
York,  Without  com- 
plete drawings  it 
would  be  impossible 
to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  action  of  the  ma- 
chine in  all  respects; 
but  the  essential  and 
most  important  part 
is  showu  in  the  figure 
annexed.  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  are 
two  disks  mounted  on 
axes  inclined  to  each 
other,  as  well  as  to  the 
main  driving-shaft, 

Armstrong^  Dovetailing  Machine.  and  revolving  at  the 

same  speed,  the  one  being  inclined  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the 
left,  the  motion  being  transmitted  from  the  first  to  the  second  disk 
by  means  of  bevel  wheels  cast  on  their  inner  surfaces.  Each  disk 
has  on  its  outer  circumference  a  spiral  groove  making  one  complete 
turn,  into  which  is  fitted  a  saw  composed  of  segments,  so  arranged 
*is  in  one  complete  revolution  to  give  both  the  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse cut  necessary  to  finish  a  dovetail,  one  half  being  made  by  one 
disk  and  the  other  half  by  the  otlicr.  The  leading  portion  of  the  saw 
is  composed  of  segments  similar  to  those  that  could  be  cut  from  an 
ordinary  fine-pitched  circular  saw,  while  to  produce  the  transverse 
cut  after  the  longitudinal  one  is  finished  the  segments  assume  the 
form  shown  in  the  engraving,  from  an  inspection  of  which  the  arrange- 
ment will  be  better  understood  than  it  could  l>e  from  description.  The 
saw  which  makes  the  cross-cut  will  be  seen,  in  fact,  to  be  placed 
like  a  belt  or  hoop  on  the  circumference  of  the  plane  circuhjj  saw 
plate  which  forms  the  direct  cut,  and  to  widen  gradually  ouMb  the 
breadth  required  for  the  cut.  This  hoop  saw  is  not  set  at  right 
to  the  plaue  saw,  but  at  the  bevel  which  corresponds  to  the  and&of  the 
joint*  The  segments  which  form  the  saws  are  held  in  their  places  by 
means  of  cast-iron  cheek -plates  held  on  by  set  screws  with  square  heads, 
and  in  about  one  minute  the  attendant  on  the  machine  could  change  all 
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the  segments  and  replace  them  by  others  having  a  liner  or  coarser 
pitcfc  of  teeth  if  desired.  To  prevent  the  saws  from  splintering  the  wood 
oh  ft»  wider  side,  a  longitudinal  shallow  cut  is  made  by  a  knife-edge  at 
the  Itatonl  of  the  dovetail  before  the  helical  saws  operate  on  the  wood; 
Uh8  is  a  most  important  point,  and  without  it  good  work  cannot  be  pro- 
duced. The  engraving  above  illustrates  only  the  mode  of  forming  one 
part  of  the  dovetail.  At  the  back  of  the  machine  provision  is  made  for 
cutting  the  other  part  with  equal  expedition.  An  arrangement  is  also 
provided  for  raising  the  table  so  that  the  dovetailing  can  be  done  on  a 
bevel  if  desired.  The  attendant  was  all  day  long  besieged  by  crowds 
anxious  to  see  this  machine  at  work,  and  certainly  he  showed  great 
patience  in  altering  his  machine  to  convince  the  sceptical  of  its  wonder- 
ful scope  and  accuracy. 

zimmeumann's  dovetailing  machine. 

Mr.  J.  Zimmermann,  of  Chemnitz,  Prussia,  exhibited  a  dovetailing 
machine  in  which  three  revolving  cutters,  having  a  form  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  dovetail  recess  to  be  made,  operate  to  cut  simultaneously 
three  recesses  in  the  edge  of  the  wood.  The  wood  itself  is  placed  on  a 
horizontal  table  and  moved  downward  before  the  cutters  by  means  of  a 
vertical  slide  to  which  the  table  is  fixed.  The  tliree  cuts  being  com- 
pleted the  slide  has  a  horizontal  motion  sufficiently  large  to  bring  a  fresh 
portion  of  the  wood  before  the  cutters,  when  the  operation  is  repeated. 
For  cutting  the  counterpart  of  these  dovetails  the  same  machine  is 
employed,  with  plain  revolving  disks  or  cutters,  the  table  being  then 
placed  in  an  inclined  position,  so  that  the  vertical  slide,  in  carrying  the 
wood  against  the  cutter,  produces  a  parallel  cut  inclined  in  one  direction ; 
apd  at  a  second  operation,  for  which  the  table  is  placed  in  an  opposite 
inclination,  the  second  bevel  is  produced.  The  machine  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  small  and  compact,  and  cheaper  than  some  other  dove- 
tailing machines  exhibited.  Its  only  drawback  is  the  multiplicity  of 
changes  required  in  setting  the  machine  for  doing  the  different  parts  of 
one  operation  before  the  work  can  be  completed. 

GANZ'S  DOVETAILING  MACHINE. 

Still  another  machine  for  the  same  purpose  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  A. 
Ganz,  of  Ofen,  in  Hungary.  The  following  description  may  convey 
some  idea  of  its  operation,  although  without  figures  it  is  difficult  to  make 
it  jH*rfectly  clear. 

Thejaovelty  in  this  machine  consists  in  its  operating  simultaneously 
uponllfce  two  wooden  planks  or  boards  which  are  to  be  dovetailed 
togetnt  and  in  its  producing  the  kinds  of  dovetails  which  form  the 
count^Ru'ts  of  each  other  by  the  same  action  of  one  set  of  cutters. 
The  iraBbiiio  consists  oj:  a  pair  of  revolving  disks,  each  fitted  with  a 
series  Br  plain  cutters  at  their  circumferences,  and  geared  together  by 
mean^M  bevel  wheels,  so  as  to  revolve  in  two  planes  which  form  the 
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same  angle  as  that  intended  to  be  given  to  the  projecting  dovetaiK 
The  bom*)  bl  which  the  recessed  cuts  are  to  be  made,  rests  upon  a  hori- 
zontal lied,  on  which  it  nlides  immediately  in  front  of  the  cutters.  The 
two  sets  of  revolving  cutters  are,  set  mifticiently  far  apart  to  enclose 
between  their  planes  of  motion  the  width  of  two  dovetails,  so  t hut  one 
cuta  the  right  side  of  one  projection  while  the  other  produces  the  left 
side  of  the  next  following.  In  the  next  stroke  or  rut  the  board  is  moved 
forward  u  ill)  its  l  it rrni Lie  by  menus  of  a  screw  to  the  exact  pitch  of  the 
dovetails,  and  a  repetition  of  the  same  operation  completes  the  second 
Hide  of  the  projection  lust  made,  so  that  at  each  cut  one  dovetail  is 
completed  and  the  next  following  cut  out  on  one  side,  The  revolving 
tool  advances  through  the  wood  vertically  downward,  or  rather  in  an 
are  of  a  circle  described  by  it  round  a  fixed  and  rather  distant  centre. 
In  order  to  effect  tins  movement  the  cutters  are  mounted,  not  in  a  frame 
incapable  of  movement,  but  at  the  extremities  of  arms  which  arebin-vd 
at  the  opposih-  <  \t realities,  wo  that  by  the  revolution  of  9  ram  the  knife 
ends  can  be  raised  or  depressed.  Each  revolution  of  the  nun  corres 
ponds  to  one  down  stroke  of  the  two  arms,  or  to  one  cut  through  the 
board.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  cut  a  fixed  tool  for  cross -cutting  is 
placed,  which,  in  the  descent  of  the  cutter  frames,  clears  the  bottom  of 
the  dovetail  and  produces  a  smooth  surface  at  that  place.  These  move 
incuts  complete  the  operations  of  the  machine,  but  the\  are  at  the  same 
time  made  use  of  in  §  very  ingenious  manner  to  produce  the  correspond- 
ing dovetails  in  the  other  board  which  is  to  be  fitted  to  the  first.  This 
second  board  is  fixed  to  the  machine  in  a  vertical  position:  that  is,  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  board  first  mentioned,  and  in  the  same  position  in 
which  it  is  to  be  fitted  to  the  latter.  In  this  position  it  is  obvious  that 
the  revolving  cutters  make  grooves  into  the  second  board  exactly  corres- 
ponding to  the  projections  left  on  the  first,  and  the  two  boards  being 
once  properly  set  against  each  other,  the  same  cut  of  the  revolving  tools 
will  produce  the  dovetails  on  the  first  and  the  corresponding  grooves 
on  the  second  board.  The  machine  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  is  the  first  of 
that  kind  made  by  Mr.  Ganz,  and  is  capable  of  being  improved  in  some 
of  its  details,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  well  designed,  and  its  mode  of  action 
is  very  ingeniously  contrived. 


This  is  another  American  machine  which  attracted  much  attention  at 
the  Exposition  for  its  effectiveness  and  its  originality.  It  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Baxter  D.  Whitney,  of  Winchendon,  Massachusetts,  and  is 
designed  to  turn  out  chair  rounds,  banister  columns,  and  all  similar 
objects  in  which  the  cylindrical  form  is  modified  by  contraction  or  enlarge- 
ment of  diameter,  the  formation  of  beads,  <&c,  so  as  to  present  curves 
or  broken  lines  in  its  contour.  Without  the  aid  of  drawings,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  the  construction  intelligible  in  its  details,  but  the  general 
mode  of  its  operation  maybe  understood  from  the  following  explanation : 


WHITNEY'S  GAUGE  LATHE. 


Whitney's  gauge  lathe. 
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The  rough  piece  of  wood  which  is  to  be  turned  is  placed  between  two 
centres,  as  usual.  The  centre  uext  the  driving  pulley  is  formed  in  the 
manner  of  a  serrated  disk,  so  as  to  grip  the  end  of  the  piece  to  be  turned, 
and  the  other  centre  is  formed  with  a  central  raised  point  and  slightly 
raised  rim  all  round  the  small  disk  which  constitutes  the  end  of  the 
spindle.  This  centre  is  advanced  or  withdrawn  by  a  screw  and  hand- 
wheel  as  usual  The  wood  in  the  lathe,  supposing  that  it  is  to  be  turned 
to  a  figure  of  undulating  or  otherwise  varied  outline,  is  first  broucrht  to 
the  form  of  a  regular  cylinder ;  and  this  is  done  by  means  of  a  fixed 
chisel  in  a  slide  rest,  which  is  advanced  on  its  bed  in  the  same  manner 
as  any  common  slide  rest,  by  means  of  a  screw  driven  by  a  pulley.  The 
slide  rest,  however,  has  two  chisels  in  it,  one  of  which  is  intended,  as  just 
stated,  to  reduce  the  wood  to  the  form  of  a  uniform  cylinder,  while  the 
office  of  the  other  is  to  cut  away  the  portions  of  the  cylinder  which  must 
be  removed  in  order  to  produce  the  varied  outline  which  the  design 
requires.  This  chisel  performs  its  function  in  a  comparatively  rough 
way;  the  finish  of  the  work  being  accomplished  by  a  supplementary 
device  preseutly  to  be  explained.  The  manner  in  which  this  chisel  is 
made  to  do  its  work  will  be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  the  chisel, 
holder  is  hinged,  and  that  a  foot  firmly  connected  with  it  rests  on  an 
iron  rail  or  gauge,  which  is  cut  to  the  contour  which  the  wood  is  to  have. 
As  the  slide  rest  advances  this  foot  rises  on  the  swells  and  sinks  into 
the  depressions  of  the  gauge ;  and  the  tool-holder,  with  its  tool,  rises 
and  sinks  with  it,  and  thus  transfers  to  the  wood  the  precise  contour  of 
the  gauge.  There  cannot,  it  is  obvious,  be  a  complete  finish  in  this  way, 
especially  where  there  are  sharp  angles  in  the  outline  required.  The 
steady  advance  of  the  chisel  in  the  longitudinal  direction  would  prevent 
the  exact  reproduction  of  these,  and  they  would,  moreover,  interfere  with 
the  smooth  sliding  of  the  foot. 

The  final  finish  is  therefore  very  ingeniously  given  by  means  of  another 
tool,  which  is  now  to  be  described.  Immediately  behind  the  wood  in 
the  lathe  is  a  vertical  frame,  which  has  a  free  motion  up  and  down  in 
guides ;  and  to  this  frame  is  attached,  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees 
to  the  axis  of  the  lathe,  a  long  knife  with  its  cutting  edge  downward, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  piece  of  wood  to  be  turned.  This 
knife  is  moulded  or  corrugated  also  to  the  form  of  the  design  to  be  exe- 
cuted ;  so  that,  if  an  orthographic  projection  of  it  should  be  made  on  a 
horizontal  plane,  the  projection  of  the  edge  would  be  the  exact  outline 
which  the  pillar,  when  finally  completed,  is  to  present.  Now,  if  there 
were  no  sliding  chisels,  it  is  evident  from  this  statement  that  the  knife 
here  described,  supposing  it  to  be  brought  downward  on  the  wood  as  it 
turns  in  the  lathe,  might,  provided  it  were  strong  enough,  and  provided 
that  the  wood  were  yielding  enough,  cut  out  the  required  column  at  once 
from  the  rough  block.  But  as  this  operation  would  in  general  exact 
some  force,  the  result  would  not  probably  be  very  satisfactory.  It  is 
preferable  to  bring  the  figure  very  nearly  to  the  required  shape  and 
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dimensions  before  bringing  down  this  guillotine  knife;  and  then  this, 
having  little  to  do  but  to  smooth  the  surface,  will  produce  u  unit  finish 
at  very  little  expenditure  of  force. 

One  important  part  of  the  mechanism,  which  baa  riot  been  thus  fur 
mentioned,  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  slide  rest  carries  an  arm  and 
circular  gauge,  this  latter  having  the  exact  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
turned  hy  the  fixed  chisel,  and  intended  to  follow  over  the  wood  as  faat 
m  it  is  turned  to  the  cylindrical  form,  in  order  to  steady  it  during  the 
subsequent  operations.  During  the  process  of  tixing  the  wood  in  the 
lathe,  this  gauge  admits  of  being  run  hark  over  the  movable  centre  out 
of  the  way. 

It  remains  to  be  explained  in  what  manner  the  diagonal  guillotine  knife 
is  brought  into  action.  The  frame  to  whieh  the  knife  is  attached  is  conn* 
ter  poised  hi  such  a  manner  that  it  requires  but  little  force  to  move  it 
either  up  or  down,  It  has  also  a  diagonal  hat'  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
knife  hat  parallel  to  the  latter,  whieh  carries  a  projecting  Ha  age  pre- 
sented toward  the  slide  rest.  A  notch  in  the  rest,  or  in  an  arm  con- 
nected \uth  it,  ia  adapted  to  this  ihmge:  and  as  the  rest  moves  along 
horizontally  white  the  liangc  is  inclined,  the  knife  is  brought  gradually 
down.  Thus  it  may  happen  that  upon  different  parts  of  the  same  column, 
the  fixed  chisel  may  be  reducing  the  rough  surface  of  the  original 
wood,  the  movable  chisel  may  be  doiug  the  heavy  work  of  reduction  to 
the  required  contour,  and  the  descending  knife  the  light  work  of  finish 
jag,  all  of  I  he  same  time.  Of  course  a  different  knife  and  gauge  rail 
will  be  required  for  every  different  pattern  of  pillar.  But  the  other 
parts  of  the  mechanism  will  remain  without  alteration,  whatever  bulg- 
ings  or  mouldings  are  employed.  For  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended 
nothing  can  be  more  rapid  and  efficient  than  this  lathe,  and  a  similar 
device  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  to  form  the  bulging  pillars 
of  balustrades  in  stone  in  all  cases  where  a  large  number  of  them  is 
required. 

Beside  this  lathe  Mr.  Whitney  exhibited  several  other  machines  for 
working  in  wood,  which  were  complimented  by  the  discriminating 
reporter  for  the  London  Engineering,  as  being  "all  novel  in  their  prin- 
ciples of  construction,  original  and  elegant  in  their  design,  excellent  in 
workmanship,  and  perfectly  successful  in  their  performance."  He  adds : 
44  They  may  be  considered  as  model  types  for  study  and  imitation,  and 
they  have  earned  the  approval  of  every  competent  visitor  to  the  Exhi- 
bition/' 

And  in  regard  to  one  point  of  special  interest  he  goes  on  to  observe  : 
"There  is  one  important  feature  in  the  construction  of  these  machines 
to  which  we  are  desirous  of  drawing  attention,  as  it  is  a  question 
of  principle  rather  than  one  of  detail.  Whitney's  machines  are  con- 
structed with  a  remarkable  economy  in  weight.  The  frames  are  in 
appearance  and  in  reality  considerably  lighter  than  anything  that  could 
be  designed  by  our  tirst-class  makers  of  wood- working  machinery  ;  and 
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yet  these  machines  show  no  trace  of  vibration  in  w< 
to  be  of  ample  strength  by  their  performance, 
noticed  the  fact  that  the  modern  tendency  in  the  i 
working  tools  is  to  reduce  the  dead  weights ;  and  1 
Mr.  Whitney's  machines  a  practical  illustration  hoi 
be  done  in  this  direction,  an  illustration  which  w< 
lost  even  upon  those  among  our  machinists  who  art 
insure  solidity  and  strength  by  the  profuse  applict 
heavy  castings.  With  scientific  designs  and  excellence  of  workman- 
ship, we  have  no  necessity  for  the  application  of  heavy  masses  for 
machinery  which  runs  at  such  very  high  speeds,  and  has  so  little  direct 
strain  upon  its  working  parts  as  the  generality  of  wood-working  tools." 

This  critic  pays  a  compliment  to  our  country  in  general  in  respect  to 
this  branch  of  industry,  in  saying  that  European  engineers  had  looked 
forward  to  the  exhibition  of  wood-working  machinery  in  the  American 
department  with  unusual  interest,  regarding  America  as  "  the  natural 
home  aud  native  land  of  this  kind  of  machinery since  the  United 
States  had  furnished  the  first  models  of  the  most  important  wood-work 
ing  tools  in  general  use  in  Europe ;  and  since  these  tools,  however  modi- 
fied in  details,  still  preserve  everywhere  their  distinctive  principles  and 
main  features  of  construction,  "just  as  they  were  transmitted  to  us 
across  the  Atlantic.''  He  says,  indeed,  that  even  yet  British  and  con- 
tinental artisans  are  accustomed,  whenever  a  new  desideratum  in 
wood-working  machinery  makes  itself  felt,  to  look  to  America  to  fur- 
nish the  desired  relief;  and  that  they  even  continue  to  be  occasionally 
surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  tool  from  the  u  States"  before  they 
are  aware  that  they  want  it ;  though  they  very  soon  learn  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  present  after  giving  it  a  trial. 

perin's  band  saw. 

The  substitution  of  the  circular  for  the  reciprocating  saw  was  a  very 
important  step  of  improvement.  It  introduced  a  considerable  economy 
of  the  force  employed,  and  a  still  larger  economy  of  time.  The  recipro- 
cating saw  occupies  as  much  time  in  rising  as  in  descending,  and  is 
therefore  effective  only  during  one-half  the  period  of  the  operation.  But 
the  continuous  action  of  the  circular  saw  is  attended  with  the  additional 
advantages  that  it  can  be  run  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  is  possible 
for  the  older  form,  and  that  it  admits  of  a  heavier  feed  on  account  of  the 
steadiness  and  regularity  of  the  continuous  cut. 

These  advantages  have  been  secured  for  the  saw  with  a  straight  edge, 
by  Mr.  Perin,  of  Paris,  by  giving  to  the  tool  the  form  of  a  band  running 
over  pulleys  of  diameter  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  material  to  be 
operated  upon  to  meet  the  sawon  the  descending  side,  without  being  inter- 
fered with  by  the  part  which  is  rising.  The  saw  must  of  course  be  made 
of  very  flexible  steel,  and  it  is  therefore  comparatively  thin.  On  its  first 
introduction  some  disadvantage  was  experienced  from  this  circumstance, 
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it  of  its  unsteadiness.   This,  however,  has  been  overcome  by 
iple  expedient  of  placing  a  fixed  guide,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
of  wood  having  a  slit  in  it  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the.  saw, 
mediately  above  the  material  which  is  to  be  cut,   A  similar  guide  is 
also  usually  placed  below. 

These  band  saws  are  constructed  of  vari  ous  sizes,  some  ot  them  suffi- 
ciently large  to  cut  heavy  timber.  But  the  most  interesting  forms  are 
those  of  which  the  breadth  is  hardly  greater  than  that  of  a  watch  spring. 
These  are  used  to  cut  out  stroll  work,  a  function  which  they  perform, 
whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  delicacy  or  intricacy  of  pattern,  with  sur- 
prising rapidity,  Such  saws  were  exhibited  in  both  the  British  and  the 
French  sections  of  the  Exposition,  and  were  constantly  occupied  in  cut- 
ting out  fanciful  patterns  for  the  gratification  of  visitors.  Scrolls  and  spi- 
rals were  cut  out  of  blocks  of  hard  mahogany  four  or  five  inches  in 
depth,  with  very  sharp  curves,  ami  of  a  thickness  not  exceeding  that  of 
very  thin  card  board.  The  initials  of  the  names  of  visitors  wen*  cut  with 
great  rapidity,  in  a  very  graceful  script,  and  objects  of  this  kind  seemed 
to  be  especially  popular.  The  object  and  the*  matrix  are  equally  perfect ; 
m&  owing  to  the  very  alight  thickness  of  the  tool,  the  one  (tie  neatly  into 
the  cither  and  presents  the  pattern  in  relief.  The  baud  saw  in  this  form 
is  thns  a  very  important  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  ornamental 
worker  in  wood ;  surpassing  immensely  in  precision,  as  well  as  in  rapidity 
of  execution,  any  similar  tool  used  in  the  baud.  It  is  destined,  doubt- 
lees,  to  come  into  very  extensive  use. 

When  first  introduced,  this  tool  was  not  an  immediate  success,  On 
account  of  the  inequality  of  temper,  or  want  of  uniformity  of  quality  of 
the  steel,  fractures  were  frequent.  The  welding  of  the  two  extremities 
which  was  necessary  in  forming  the  band,  however  carefully  performed, 
presented  always  a  point  of  insecurity.  Experience  has,  however,  sug- 
gested means  of  overcoming  these  difficulties,  and  at  present  fractures 
are  of  rare  occurrence.  It  is  considered,  nevertheless,  to  be  a  judicious 
precaution  against  injury  from  such  possible  accidents,  to  surround  the 
saw  with  a  wooden  box  or  shield,  at  least  as  high  as  the  head  of  the 
w  orkman.  The  pulleys  are  covered  on  their  circumferences  with  leather, 
and  the  necessary  tension  is  produced  by  adjusting  screws,  by  which  the 
distance  of  the  two  pulleys  from  each  other  can  be  varied.  Some  con- 
structors, however,  employ  springs,  or  even  weights,  to  maintain  the 
tension. 

In  the  British  department  the  machine  exhibited  was  provided  with 
a  table  or  bed  susceptible  of  being  inclined,  so  as  to  vary  the  angle  at 
which  the  material  is  presented  to  the  saw.  The  same  object  could  be 
secured,  of  course,  but  less  conveniently,  by  inclining  the  material  upon 
a  horizontal  bed,  and  blocking  it  up  in  such  a  position.  Some  of  the 
French  constructors  have  even  contrived  to  make  the  position  of  the  saw 
itself  variable,  giving  it  at  pleasure  a  vertical  or  inclined  position  while 
the  material  remains  undisturbed  upon  a  horizontal  bed.  Either  of  these 
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two  expedients  contributes  very  much  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
machine.  The  velocity  with  which  the  saw  runs  is  very  great,  being  as 
high  as  fifty  feet  per  second;  yet  its  motion  is  so  steady  and  silent  that, 
to  the  spectator,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  narrow  scroll  saws,  it  hardly 
seems  to  be  moving  at  all.  It  needs  only  to  be  added  that  the  feed  is 
not  intermittent,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  saws,  but  is  uniform  and 
smooth,  like  the  motion  of  the  saw. itself. 

BARREL-MAKING  MACHINERY. 

Another  of  the  very  original  contributions  of  the  United  States  to  the 
machinery  department  of  the  Exposition  consisted  of  the  machines,  three 
in  number,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cool,  Ferguson  &  Co.,  of  Glen's  Falls, 
New  York,  for  making  casks  and  barrels.  The  three  operations  performed 
by  these  machines  are — first,  the  cutting  of  the  staves  to  the  required 
length,  finishing  the  ends,  and  providing  them  with  the  necessary  groove 
for  the  introduction  of  the  head ;  secondly,  the  finishing  of  the  sides  of 
the  staves,  for  which  purpose  a  number  are  firmly  held  together,  and 
subjected  to  the  operation  all  at  the  same  time ;  and  finally,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  heads  to  the  proper  size  and  figure,  and  with  edges  suitably 
prepared  to  enter  the  grooves  in  the  ends  of  the  staves.  The  advan- 
tages afforded  by  these  machines  over  the  hand  manufacture  of  casks, 
are  not  simply  economy  of  expenditure  and  saving  of  time.  The  article 
produced  is  much  better  than  the  hand  made  article.  It  is  easy,  indeed, 
to  perceive  that  the  perfect  uniformity  of  parts  secured  by  the  machine, 
and  the  perfect  similarity  of  joints,  must  greatly  improve  the  accuracy 
of  fitting,  and  render  the  cask  more  solid,  less  liable  to  leak,  and  more 
durable  than  can  be  the  case  where,  as  often  happens,  the  imperfection 
of  workmanship  is  only  masked  or  concealed  by  an  excessive  strain  upon 
the  hoops.  The  machines  exhibited  found,  it  is  said,  a  prompt  sale  in 
France,  having  been  purchased  for  the  use  of  an  establishment  manu- 
facturing Portland  cement. 

PENCIL-MAKING  MACHINE. 

The  pencil-making  machine  of  C.  B.  Rogers  &  Co.,  of  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut, deserves  mention  for  its  ingenious  adaptation  to  the  object  for 
which  it  is  intended.  This  machine  performs  all  the  successive  opera- 
tions required  in  this  manufacture  with  the  utmost  precision;  commenc- 
ing with  planing  the  wood,  cutting  subsequently  the  grooves  for  the  lead, 
and  finally  rounding  and  finishing  off  the  pencil  and  turning  it  out 
complete. 

The  pencils  are  made  six  at  a  time.  The  machine  is  first  used  for 
planing  and  squaring  small  boards,  each  representing  six  pencils,  which 
are  to  be  cut  from  it.  One  set  of  these  square  boards  is  of  a  sufficient 
thickness  to  receive  the  groove  for  leading,  and  the  other  set  is  thinner, 
so' as  to  be  glued  over  the  leaded  board  and  to  complete  the  pencil.  The 
grooving  is  done  by  the  same  machine,  which  is  fitted  with  a  pair  of 


(luce  the  six  parallel  grooves.  The  lead  is  then  inserted  into  the  grooves, 
and  the  thin  board  glued  over  the  whole,  so  that  the  six  pencils  are  non- 
represented by  two  square  boards  containing  six  bars  of  graphitic  sub* 
stance  between  them.  The  e titters*  of  the  machine  are  now  again  ex* 
changed  tor  one  with  six  half-round  grooves,  which  forms  the  nix  round 
pencils,  when  the  board  is  passed  through,  first  with  its  upper,  then  with 
its  lower  surface  next  the  cutters.  The  cutters  are  made  in  halves  oi  a 
complete  cylinder,  so  as  to  facilitate  their  being  properly  sharpened; 
they  obtain  their  clearance  by  being  set  eccentric  to  the  axis  of  the 
rotating  spindle  which  contains  them.  The  exchange  of  cutters  for  the 
successive  operations  just  described  is  intended  to  take  place  only  after 
a  large  quantity  of  work  has  gone  through  one  of  the  respec  tive  stages 
of  manufacture;  and  for  large  works  it  wouhl  he  nrecssary  to  provide 
several  machines,  each  used  only  for  one  distinrt  part  of  the  p rooms. 

This  machine  attracted  inneh  attention  and  admiration  on  the  part  of 
visitors;  and  for  its  great  merit,  tu^-rlier  with  that  of  his  ether  excel- 
lent machines  for  wood- working,  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  warded  by  the  jury 
the  honorable  recompense  of  a  gold  medal. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  arid  novel  of  the  machines  fur  ^ peel  id  pur- 
poses  which  the  Exposition  contained  was  the  machine  of  Mr.  Wicker 
sham,  of  Boston,  for  the  manufacture  of  cut  nails.    For  many  years 


then?  has  been  very  little  advancement  made  in  the  machinery  fct  this 


manufacture.  Previously  to  1807,  the  process  of  nail-cutting  was  rude 
and  slow;  but  about  this  time  a  machine  for  making  cut  nails  was 
invented  by  Mr.  Jesse  Reed,  of  Massachusetts,  which,  both  in  regard  to 
rapidity  of  production  and  to  the  quality  of  the  product,  was  the  source 
of  au  immense  improvement;  and  it  is  Reed's  machine  which  is  now  in 
general  use.  The  cost  of  producing  nails  was  reduced  by  Reed's  ma- 
chine to  one-tenth  of  what  it  had  previously  amounted  to. 

The  machine  of  Mr.  Wickersham  is  destined  to  make  a  revolution  in 
this  manufacture  which  may  possibly  prove  to  be  no  less  important  than 
that  which  followed  the  introduction  of  the  earlier  invention  just  men- 
tioned. It  produces  a  nail  which  is  pointed  like  a  chisel,  and  being  ta- 
pered through  its  whole  length,  is  much  better  than  the  old  one  for  use ; 
being  more  easily  driven  and  holding  more  firmly  in  consequence  of  its 
breaking  the  fibre  of  the  wood  so  little  that  it  clings  strongly  and  uni- 
formly the  whole  length  of  the  nail. 

Heretofore,  the  plate  from  which  the  nails  are  cut  has  been  made  only 
equal  in  width  to  the  length  of  a  single  nail.  The  machine  would  there- 
fore cut  but  one  at  a  time.  In  the  Wickersham  machine  a  sheet  of  metal 
from  twenty  to  twenty -five  inches  wide  presents  its  edge  to  a  series  of 
cutters,  which  cut  simultaneously  a  row  of  nails,  more  or  fewer  in  num- 
ber accordiug  to  their  length,  from  the  entire  edge  of  the  sheet.  •  It  is  an 
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important  feature  of  the  machine  that  it  economizes  the  metal  so  that 
the  waste  is  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  The  nails  are  cut  out  perfect 
and  headed  all  at  one  operation. 

The  amount  of  work  which  this  machine  will  do  in  a  given  time  is 
very  extraordinary. 

In  cutting  hall-inch  patent  brads  or  shoe-nails  from  a  twenty-inch 
plate,  there  is  a  series  of  forty  nails  cut  at  each  stroke  of  the  knives,  or 
one  hundred  and  sixty  per  second,  the  machine  driving  the  knives  four 
times  per  second.  Of  patent  brads  from  three-eighths  to  two  inches  long, 
and  shoe-nails  of  all  sizes,  one  machine  will  cut  three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred pounds  per  day.  Of  the  larger  sized  nails,  say  of  six  to  twelve 
penny  nails,  one  machine  will  cut  live  thousand  pounds,  and  of  ship 
spikes  one-quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound  each,  one  machiue  will 
cut  twenty-live  thousand  pounds  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

The  machine  consists  of  an  iron  stand  or  table,  from  which  projecting 
frames  rise  to  hold  the  head-piece  that  carries  the  cutters.  This  head- 
piece rocks  on  side  bearings,  and  from  the  back  of  it  project  two  short 
arms,  to  which  a  connecting  rod  is  attached  \>y  means  of  a  pin  passing 
through  them,  and  which  communicates  a  rocking  motion  to  the  cutter- 
holder  from  a  crank  in  the  driving-shaft,  which  gives  a  stroke  of  three 
and  a  quarter  inches.  To  one  end  of  the  crank  shaft  is  fastened  a  pinion, 
which  gears  into  a  cog  wheel  having  twice  its  number  of  teeth,  and  which 
therefore  makes  but  one  revolution  to  two  revolutions  of  the  pinion.  On 
this  cogwheel  is  a  double-cutting  cam  for  giving  a  lateral  motion  to  the 
iron  plate  from  which  the  nails  are  being  cut.  Just  above  this  cam,  and 
held  in  brackets  projecting  from  the  side  of  the  frame,  is  a  shaft,  from  one 
end  of  which  depends  a  small  crank,  the  pin  of  which  works  into  the  cam 
above  referred  to ;  and  rising  from  it  perpendicularly  are  two  levers,  which, 
by  means  of  two  connecting  rods,  communicate  the  lateral  motion  to  the 
feeder.  The  leeder  consists  of  a  rectangular  framework  of  iron,  resting 
on  two  lateral  guide  bars  moving  in  small  studs  projecting  from  the  ta- 
ble of  the  machine  frame.  On  the  hinder  guide  bar  is  cut  a  small  tooth 
wheel,  and  to  it  is  attached  a  ratchet  wheel,  which  is  worked  slowly  for- 
ward by  means  of  an  arm  attached  to  the  pawl,  which  passes  over  a  cam 
as  the  feeder  receives  its  lateral  movement.  Working  in  grooves  in  the 
sides  of  the  rectaugular  framework  of  the  feeder  is  the  feeder  itself,  to 
the  forward  part  of  which  the  iron  plate  from  which  the  nails  are  to  be 
cut  is  securely  fixed  by  a  small  vice,  and  on  the  under  side  of  the  back 
projection  of  the  feeder  is  a  long  rack  working  over  the  small  tooth  wheel 
cut  in  one  of  the  lateral  guide  bars. 

The  cutter-head  has  ten  cutters  fitted  into  it  two  and  seven-sixteenths 
inches  wide,  that  being  the  length  of  the  nails  being  made.  These  (Hitters 
are  set  alternately  at  different  levels,  the  first,  third,  fifth,  seventh  and 
ninth  being  placed  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  behind  the  others ;  and 
every  other  cutter  in  each  set  is  alternately  placed  at  a  different  angle  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  proper  shape  to  both  sides  of  the  nail ;  thus, 
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for  instan° e,  the  first  and  third  cutters  would  be  employed  in  making 
one  nail,  the  first  giving  the  proper  shape  to  one  side  of  it,  whilst  the 
third  completes  the  nail  by  cutting  it  from  the  plate  and  giving  the  proper 
shape  to  its  other  side.  Similarly  the  third  and  fifth  cutters  also  act  to- 
gether, the  second  and  fourth,  the  fourth  and  sixth,  and  so  on ;  and  the 
nails  are  so  formed  that  they  are  cut  alternately  with  their  heads  in  op- 
posite directions,  the  piece  that  is  detached  for  forming  the  head  of  one 
nail  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  pointed  end  to  the  next  one  to  be 
cut  out ;  so  that  the  nails  if  arranged  on  a  table  in  the  same  order  as 
cut  would  reproduce  the  original  plate.  The  cutters  are  so  made  that 
they  slightly  compress  the  nails  in  cutting,  thus  preventing  raggedness 
or  twisting. 

As  soon  as  one  set  of  nails  has  been  cut  out  and  the  cutters  are  raised, 
the  cam  on  the  large  tooth  wheel,  working  through  the  armature  and 
levers  attached  to  the  side  of  the  machine,  pushes  the  iron  plate  side- 
ways for  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  two  nails;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  small  ratchet  wheel  on  the  feeder,  by  causing  a  partial  revolu- 
tion of  the  small  pinion  on  the  guide  bar,  gives  a  slight  forward  move- 
ment to  the  plate  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  nail  to  be  cut.  Immedi- 
ately after  another  cut  is  completed  and  the  cutters  raised,  the  cam 
again  comes  into  play  .and  draws  the  plate  back  again  to  its  former  posi- 
tion ;  a  similar  forward  feed  again  takes  place,  and  another  lot  of  nails 
are  made.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  two  more  cutters  will  always  be  re- 
quired than  the  number  of  nails  to  be  made  at  each  stroke ;  and  in  the 
machine  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  which  makes  eight  nails  per  stroke, 
ten  cutters  are  necessarily  employed. 

EVRARD  AND  BOYER'S  HINGE-MAKING  MACHINE. 

A  most  remarkable  machine,  considering  the  nature  of  the  work  which 
it  performs,  and  the  surprising  rapidity  with  which  it  does  its  work,  was 
exhibited  in  the  French  section  by  Messrs.  Evrard  and  Boyer,  of  Paris, 
for  making  brass  butt-hinges  for  doors.  The  material  is  placed  in  the 
machine  in  coils,  there  being  two  coils  of  sheet  brass  for  the  two  halves 
of  the  hinge-body,  and  a  coil  of  wire  to  supply  the  connecting  bolt  or 
rivet.  The  material  is  drawn  off  from  the  coils  as  it  is  wanted,  the 
wings  of  the  hinge  are  stamped  out  by  punching  dies  to  the  proper 
shape,  the  salient  parts,  which  are  to  form  the  tube  for  the  connecting 
bolt,  are  formed  upon  the  wire  itself  which  is  to  furnish  the  bolt,  and 
this  is  then  cut  oft*  to  the  proper  length.  Before  the  hinge  is  dismissed, 
the  screw-holes,  by  which  it  is  to  be  secured  to  the  wood,  are  formed 
and  countersunk  to  the  form  of  the  screw-head.  The  machine  in  ope- 
ration at  the  Exposition  threw  oft*  a  complete  hinge  every  second.  A 
large  variety  of  patterns  were  exhibited  along  with  the  machine ;  and 
the  manufacturers  keep  a  number  of  the  machines  of  different  sizes 
constantly  in  operation  at  their  establishment,  7  liue  du  Faubourg  du 
Temple,  Paris.    The  quality  of  the  hinges  compares  very  favorably 
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with  that  of  similar  articles  manufactured  by  the  ordinary  and  slower 
methods.  On  the  whole  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  the  economy  of  machinery  which  the  Exposition  contained. 

MACHINE  FOR  DRESSING  MILLSTONES. 

A  machine  for  preparing  the  surfaces  of  millstones  with  the  regular 
teeth  or  notehes  necessary  for  effective  grinding  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
A.  Morisseau,  of  Montargis,  and  api>eared  to  perform  its  work  very 
well.  Ah  the  notches  are  to  be  cut  in  lines  radiating  from  the  centre,  a 
central  axis  is  fixed  to  the  stone,  the  surface  having  been  first  made 
smooth  and  the  large  indentations  having  been  cut  in  it  by  baud.  The 
axis  carries  a  radial  arm  which  supports  the  tool  to  be  employed  in  the 
dressing,  and  this  tool  is  raised  and  dropped  by  a  cam.  After  each 
blow  the  tool  advances  its  own  breadth  along  the  arm,  and  the  stroke  is 
repeated.  The  force  of  the  blow,  or  the  depth  of  the  cut,  is  regulated 
by  an  easily  managed  adjustment.  The  arm  carries  an  apparatus  for 
sharpening  the  tool,  consisting  of  two  rapidly  rotating  emery  wheels, 
between  which  the  edge  may  be  passed  without  removing  the  imple- 
ment from  the  machine.  When  one  radial  line  is  completed  the  arm 
has  a  slight  movement  of  rotation,  and  another  is  commenced.  The 
cuts  produced  by  this  machine  have  the  advantage  of  those  made  by 
hand  cutting,  of  being  much  more  uniform  and  well  executed.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  process  is  greatly  more  expeditious,  and  therefore,  where- 
ever  the  construction  of  millstones  takes  the  character  of  a  manufac- 
ture, it  has  the  recommendation  of  superior  economy. 

BRICK-MAKING  MACHINES. 

The  number  of  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  the  great  superiority  of  the  product  which  they  turn 
out,  combined  with  the  rapidity  of  production,  is  likely  to  secure  for 
machine-made  brick  the  command  of  the  market  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  any  other,  except  in  situations  remote  from  the  great  centres  of  com- 
merce or  the  great  channels  of  transportation.  These  machines  may  be 
distinguished  into  two  classes:  the  first  including  those  in  which  the 
bricks  are  moulded  from  plastic  clay,  and  the  second  those  in  which  the 
material  is  employed  "dry;"  by  which  term,  however,  it  is  meant  only 
that  the  material  is  used  with  such  small  amount  of  water  as  it  natu- 
rally contains  when  taken  from  the  earth.  In  fact,  when  the  claj'  is 
literally  dry,  some  moderate  degree  of  moisture  must  be  artificially 
imparted  to  it ;  and  this  is  accomplished,  in  Wilson's  British  process,  by 
passing  the  material  through  a  steam -chamber.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  season  is  wet,  or  when  the  natural  source  from  which  the  clay 
is  derived  is  always  wet,  it  is  necessary  to  diminish  the  amount  of  moist- 
ure; an  effect  which  is  most  easily  secured  by  keeping  a  supply  of  dry 
clay  under  cover  to  mix  with  that  which  comes  from  the  bed  too  highly 
charged  with  moisture. 
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For  the  purpose  of  forming  solid  brick  fur  building,  the  dry  process 
h  preferable,  on  account  of  the  facility  and  safety  with  which  the 
nodded  masses  maybe  handled  immediately  as  they  eoine  from  the 
moulds,  without  being:  liable  to  be  deformed  or  distorted;  and  also 
because  of  the  saving  of  the  time  whieh  must  be  allowed,  in  the  case 
of  ihr  wet  moulded-brick,  for  drying.  This  drying  process  is  moreover 
attended  with  a  necessary  exposure  to  the  weather;  and  rains  very 
often  occasion  serious  damage  when  they  occur  during  its  continuance 

Hu^ua's  brick-pressing  machine* — At  the  Exposition  of  1807  the 
machine  whieh  seemed  to  be  most  in  favor  was  that  of  Mr.  Isaac  Gregg,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  whieh  the  brick  are  formed  by  the  dry  process  with  great 
rapidity.  This  machine  was  doubly  exhibited,  being  presented  in  model 
in  tin*  palace,  mid  in  actual  operation  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Champs 
de  Mars,  during  all  the  period  of  the  Exposition.  The  material,  after 
being  screened  and  crushed,  is  elevated  into  a  hopper,  from  whieh  it  is 
admitted  alternately  on  opposite  sides  into  the  moulds,  where  it  is  jk)w- 
ei  fully  compressed  ami  delivered  directly  to  the  attendants  to  be  con- 
veyed immediately  to  the  fnrnaee.  The  brick,  after  burning,  present  a 
perfectly  uniform  and  com  pact  appearance.  Their  surfaces  are  smooth, 
(heir  Ibrn is  entirely  regular,  and  their  tenacity  remarkable. 

J.UV1V  &  CoMrANY's  brick  machine.— Messrs,  David  &  Co.,  of 
Havre,  exhibited  another  dry  moulding  machine,  in  which  moulds  carried 
by  a  rotating  table  receive  the  clay  successively  as  the  table  turns;  each 
mould  afferwiird  coming  under  the  art  inn  of  a  piston  adapted  to  it  in 
form,  whieh  compresses  the  el  ay  to  the  necessary  degree.  The  bottom 
of  the  mould  is  removable,  and  the  brick,  after  compression,  is  with- 
drawn below.  The  rate  of  delivery  is  as  high  as  fifteen  hundred  per  hour. 

The  pressure  exerted  in  moulding,  it  is  stated,  should  be  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  earth  used.  When  this  is  unctuous  and  damp,  the 
pressure  will  not  require  to  be  considerable.  When  it  is  dry  and  inco- 
herent, the  pressure  will  require  to  be  greater.  Thus  ten  kilograms 
per  centimetre  of  surface  will  be  a  pressure  proper  for  some  earths,  but 
too  great  or  too  small  for  others.  This  machine,  it  is  stated,  will  produce 
bricks  of  from  fitly -four  to  seventy  millimetres  (from  two  to  three  inches) 
in  thickness.  An  engine  of  four  horse-power  will  be  sufficient  to  drive 
it,  and  the  labor  required  to  utilize  its  performance  may  be  labor  quite 
unskilled  in  the  work  of  brick-fields. 

IMuanp's  n hick  machine. — Mr.  F.  Durand,  of  Paris,  exhibited  still 
another  dry-moulding  machine.  In  this  the  earth  is  thrown  into  a 
hopper,  at  the  bottom  of  whieh  is  a  square  piston  which  compresses  it 
in  successive  charges  into  a  mould  immediately  beneath  by  a  horizontal 
motion.  The  bricks,  as  they  leave  the  mould,  are  deposited  on  an  end- 
less way,  which  carries  them  off  to  the  place  where  the  attendants  are 
stationed  to  remove  them.  Uy  a  peculiarity  of  the  mechanism,  the 
pressure,  whieh  at  first  gradually  increases,  becomes  very  energetic  at 
the  last  moment.    The  number  of  brick  delivered  per  hour  is  said  to  be 


Allemabd's  BRICK  MACHINE.— Still  another  machine  operating  on  the 
same  principle  was  exhibited  in  the  French  department  by  Mr,  AUemand. 
In  this  a  long  series  of  moulds  are  carried  successively  under  the  com- 
pressor in  an  endless  band,  the  moulds  themselves  conveying  away  the 
bricks  after  compression. 

Hertkl's  clastic-clay  brick  machine,— Quite  a  variety  of  ma- 
chines were  exhibited  in  which  clay  in  the  plastic  form  is  the  materia? 
nscd.  Of  these  a  very  striking  one  was  from  Nieuburg,  in  Prussia,  &H& 
invention  of  Mr.  HerteL  The  description  of  this  machine,  as  given  by  the 
inventor,  represents  it  to  consist  of:  First,  "a  plain  Hat ting  mill  or  cylinder 
fni  amnion  clays,  and  of  a  double  one  for  hard  and  stony  ones.  These 
rollers  uot  only  roll  the  clay,  but  grind  and  crush  all  the  hard  matters 
therein,  the  whole  passing  off  in  thin  slabs  or  films  to  the  horizontal  plug 
mill  placed  beneath.  Secondly t in  the  inside  of  the  horizontal  plug  mill 
rotates  a  screw  formed  of  intersecting  blades  of  a  new  and  special  con- 
struction, which  cuts  and  mixes  the  materials,  at  the  same  time  conveys 
them  into  a  compartment  in  which  they  are  subjected  to  great  pressure, 
and  from  thence  pass  through  openings  in  the  mouth  piece,  ready  moulded 
and  forming  the  products  desired.  When  the  machine  is  applied  to  mnnu- 
factoring  either  solid  or  hollow  bricks,  a  compound  homogeneous  mass  or 
stream  sufficient  to  form  four  bricks  is  at  once  and  in  a  continuous  manner 
expressed  through  the  plate  die.  This  mass  in  travelling  along  is  carried 
on  a  slide,  and  is  separated  longitudinally  into  four  parts  by  steel  wires 
operating  by  the  action  of  the  machine.  Thirdly,  the  cutting  apparatus 
on  said  slides,  which  separates  crosswise  in  a  regular  right  angle  the  four 
said  part-  mi  a-  tit  produce  at  once  four  perfect  bricks,  which  are  removed 
from  the  slide  after  each  movement  of  the  cutter.  This  operation  is  done 
while  the  stream  of  clay  is  continually  advancing.1'1 

They  also  claim  that  u  this  machine  has  solved  au  important  problem, 
viz:  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  other  ceramic  products  possessing 
all  the  various  qualities  desired,  by  using  either  rich  or  poor  clays,  and 
either  arable  or  Stony j*  and  add  that,  "in  fact,  the  calcareous  bodies, 
limestone  and  silex,  are  so  ground  and  reduced  to  powder  as  to  neutralize 
their  disadvantageous  effect.  The  mixture  of  sand  and  cinders  with  any 
clay  is,  under  the  action  of  this  machine,  rendered  quite  homogeneous.1' 

The  rapidity  of  manufacture  is  not,  however,  quite  so  great  as  in  tin- 
case  of  the  machines  above  spoken  of*  Of  solid  brick,  and  of  rectangular 
hollow  brick)  there  arc  delivered  from  one  thousand  to  one  thousand  five 
hundred  per  hour;  of  tin t  tiles  two  thousand  to  three  thousand;  and  of 
drain  pipes  and  mouldings,  variable  quantities  according  to  size. 

These  hollow  bricks  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  lead  pipe,  by 
being  expelled  through  a  die  with  a  solid  core.  They  have  a  degree  <>f 
solidity  unusual  with  moulded  bricks  made  from  wet  clay.  The  quantity 
of  water  used  is  in  fact  only  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  insure  plasticity, 
so  that  the  clay  is  very  stiff  before  compression,  and  the  bricks  come 
from  the  die  firm  ami  solid  so  as  to  permit  their  being  piled  up  immedi- 
ately to  a  height  of  six  bricks  superposed  edgewise. 
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Tin*  whole  apparatus  requires  tin-  HtTi  -ndauce  of  three  men;  oik-  for 
introducing  (lie  raw  material,  am itlit^r  tor  cutting  oft*  in  desired  lengths 
the  plastic  mass  or  tlie  continual  stream  of  solid  clay  on  its  issuing  from 
the  nlate  die,  the  third  tor  the  removal  of  the  bricks  or  objects  formed. 

TJ i  e  im >ti  v e  i \  * rce  to  be  n si *d  varies  from  eight  to  t  w  i  1  vc  1 1  < *rst 1  po wer, 

BoULET  BuoTHEU'  BRICK  3£A  CHOSE , — The  re  were  present  at  least 
wvcii  or  eight  other  machines  for  moulding  bricks  and  tiles  from  soft 
clay,  all  having  their  merits,  That  of  Boulet  Brothers,  of  Paris,  appeared 
to  In  wry  efficient  In  this  the  pressure  is  given  by  an  eceentric,  as  in  a 
punching- press  acting  upon  a  die  or  mould.  Also  a  machine  for  making 
hollow  brick,  in  whieh  two  plungers,  fed  from  two  hoppers,  force  a  bar  of 
clay  out  at  each  end,  these  bars  being  cut  in  half  by  intervening  plates  of 
iron  before  (he  clay  issues  from  the  machine,  so  as  to  render  the  thickness 
suitable  for  a  brick;  also  with  proper  iixcd  mandrels  to  make  the  bricks 
hollow,  the  stream  of  el  ay  being  formed  with  longitudinal  channels  in  it 
by  these  mandrels,  The  clay  riband  is  cut  into  the  lengths  proper  for 
bricks  by  bringing  down  over  it  a  frame  with  proper  cutting  wires. 

Semi kkiiou  n  iji  muck  machine.— Schiiierhor  Brothers,  of 
MiillintiKe,  nlsorxliibited  a  machine  in  w  hich  tin*  clay,  after  being  crushed 

iM.'twecti  rollers,  somewhat  in  the  mai  v  of  Jlertel's,  w  as  expelled  in  a 

eoiitiuuouH  rectangular  mass,  which  was  cut  by  wires  info  proper  lengths 
for  brick,  very  much  as  is  done  in  the  analogous  machine  just  mentioned* 

Cazknave  &  Company's,  Sciilickeysen's,  and  Sciilossek's  brick 
machine**. — Cazenave  &  Co,,  of  Paris,  exhibited  two  machines  beiong- 

of  Paris,  one.  In  these  two  last  the  clay  is  ground  and  tempered  by 
means  of  vertically  revolving  helicoidal  compressors. 

Borie's  BiucK  machine. — Mr.  Borie,  of  Paris,  exhibited  a  machine 
for  working  soft  clay,  w  hich  was  provided  w  ith  contrivances  for  rejecting 
pebbles  and  other  solid  bodies  from  the  mass,  and  which  w  as  capable  of 
not  only  forming  hollow  bricks,  but  hollow  rectangular  tubes,  large 
enough  for  wall  flues  or  even  for  chimneys  of  moderate  size.  His  largest 
tubes  are  thirty-two  inches  on  the  longer  side,  and  twenty-four  on  the 
shorter  side  of  the  rectangle. 

HOGLEN  AND  GRAFFLIN'S  TOBACCO-CUTTING  MACHINE. 

Messrs.  Hoglen  &  Graftlin,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  exhibited  a  machine  for 
cutting  tobacco,  which  seemed  to  possess  the  united  merits  of  great 
rapidity  of  action  and  remarkable  thoroughness  of  work.  To  this  it 
may  be  added  that  the  machine  is  easy  of  management,  and  that  it 
economises  material  as  well  as  time.  The  construction  of  this  machine 
can  hardly  be  made  clearly  intelligible  without  figures,  but  the  mode  of 
its  operation  may  be  concisely  described  as  follows: 

The  tobacco  which  has  to  be  cut  is  placed  in  a  wooden  trough  with  its 
bottom  formed  of  an  endless  web,  which  advances  it  to  the  pyramidal 
feeding  mouth,  where  it  is  caught  by  two  endless  webs  of  brass  plates 
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connected  by  pitch-chains  which  gripe  the  faggot  of  tobacco  above  and 
below,  and  simultaneously  propel  it  through  the  narrowing  mouth  until 
it  issues  at  the  throat,  sufficiently  compacted  to  be  readily  cut  by  a  pair 
of  rapidly  revolving  blades.  The  length  of  the  pieces  into  which  the 
tobacco  is  cut  is  regulated  by  altering  the  rate  of  the  feed,  which  is 
done  by  changing  the  system  of  gear-wheels  by  which  the  mass  is 
advanced. 

Such  a  machine  as  the  one  exhibited  will  cut  from  one  thousand  five 
hundred  to  six  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  per  day,  according  as  the 
shredding  is  finer  or  coarser.  When  the  tobacco  reaches  the  knife,  it  is 
compressed  into  a  hard  mass  of  one-fourth  the  original  bulk  at  the  feed- 
ing mouth.  A  wooden  drum  is  attached  to  the  part  at  which  the  knives 
revolve,  where  the  shred  tobacco  is  collected  and  withdrawn  through  a 
drawer.  As  the  feed  is  continuous,  there  is  less  loss  by  butts  than  when 
it  is  intermittent,  and  less  loss  by  shorts  in  dressing.  The  rapid  action 
also  obviates  any  darkening  of  the  color  by  heating,  and  the  compressed 
mass  can  be  run  backward  when  the  knives  are  being  adjusted,  which 
saves  loss  by  swell.  The  machine  is  rapid  in  its  action,  and  is  in  all 
respects  highly  efficient.  The  weight  of  the  machine  is  three  thousand 
pounds,  and  it  requires  a  motor  of  four  horse-power  to  drive  it.  The 
discharge  mouth  measures  four  inches  by  ten ;  the  knife  makes  from 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  thousand  revolutions  per  minute. 

SHOE-MAKING  MACHINES. 

Shoes  fastened  by  pegs  or  nails  have  long  been  manufactured  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  United  States;  but  in  general,  if  not  universally,  the 
work  has  been  done  by  hand.  Since  the  year  1844,  screws  have  been 
employed  more  or  less  extensively  in  France  for  the  same  purpose ;  and 
machines  have  been  gradually  introduced  to  replace  manual  labor  in 
diflerent  parts  of  the  process  of  manufacture,  until  at  length,  in  many 
large  establishments,  hand-work  is  dispensed  with  altogether.  The 
French  department  of  the  Exi>osition  presented  a  number  of  very  inter- 
esting examples  of  shoe-making  machinery;  and  one  house,  that  of 
Dupuis  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  illustrated  the  whole  process  of  manufacture  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  Machines  for  securing  the  soles  by  means  of 
screws  were  also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Lemercier,  Brice,  Cabourg,  and 
others,  differing  in  some  of  the  details  of  their  construction,  but  all  per- 
forming their  work  with  admirable  rapidity. 

The  machines  exhibited  by  Dupuis  &  Co.  formed  a  complete  series, 
by  the  successive  operation  of  which  a  pair  of  shoes  could  be  produced 
from  the  raw  material  in  from  one  to  two  hours.  The  leather  is  cut  into 
shape  by  means  of  tools  resembling  punches.  The  thicknesses  wliich 
are  to  form  the  soles  are  united  with  glue  and  compressed  previously  to 
being  cut.  They  receive  then  the  necessary  concavity  by  powerful 
hydraulic  pressure;  and  their  surfaces  are  smoothed  and  hardened  in 
still  another  machine.  Sewing  machines  form  all  the  necessary  seams, 
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binding  and,  if  necessary,  ornamental  stitching  of  the  upper  leathers  ; 
mill  then  the  separate  parts  are  brought  together  in  the  important 
machine  which  is  to  complete  the  shoe  by  uniting  the  upper  leather  ami 
the  sole* 

First,  there  is  placed  upon  tin*  form  or  lust  in  this  machine  the  inner 
sole.  The  upper  leather  is  then  stretched  over  tins  by  means  of  small 
nippers  attached  to  the  machine,  M'hieh  are  capable  of  stretching  it  with 
considerable  force.  It  is  secured  jo  place  by  a  row  of  small  nails.  The 
outer  sole  is  thru  carefully  applied  over  the  whole.  As  this  lias  heeu 
entirely  finished  ami  polished  on  the  edges  in  the  previous  process  of 
pre  pa  rat  too,  it  is  important  that  it  he  truly  adjusted,  since  it  cannot  be 
afterwards  trimmed.  The  machine  then  applies  to  the  two  soles,  with 
the  upper  leather  included  between  them,  a  force  of  pressure  of  not  less 
than  three  hundred  kilograms,  increased,  if  desired,  to  one  thousand 
kilograms,  or  one  ton*  Screws  are  then  inserted  all  round  the  margin 
of  the  sole,  an  operation  completed  in  the  most  vapid  machines  in  less 
than  three  minutes  for  a  single  shoe,  or  in  five  minutes  for  a  pair-  The 
salient  extremities  of  the  screws  are  cut  by  a  chisel,  and  the  burr  left  by 
i he  chisel  is  ground  away  on  an  emery  wheel*  The  last  on  which  the 
shnr  is  constructed  being  made  of  iron,  prevents  the  interior  extremities 
from  passing  the  surface  of  the  inner  siuY. 

The  machine  is  provided  with  aa  indicator,  by  means  of  which  the 
exact  distance  desired  between  the  screws  amy  be  easily  preserved. 
For  different  sizes  and  kinds  of  shoe  this  distance  will  vary,  as  well  as 
the  size  of  the  screw  itself.  Any  kind  of  shoe  may  be  made  in  the 
machine,  from  the  coarsest  boots  to  the  thinest  dancing  pumps. 

An  important  feature  in  these  machines  is,  that  they  not  only  apply, 
but  make  the  screw.  The  material  is  brass,  which  is  drawn  off  from  a 
bobbin  in  the  machine  as  it  is  required.  The  extremity  passes  horizon- 
tally through  a  guide,  and,  in  order  to  cut  the  thread  of  the  screw,  the 
whole  bobbin  revolves.  In  hand  machines  a  crank  serves  to  give  the 
revolution ;  but  the  driving  power  may  be  taken  from  a  motor.  When 
the  resistance  shows  that  the  screw  has  struck  the  iron  last,  a  cutter  is 
brought  into  action  by  the  foot  of  the  operator  pressing  upon  a  pedal, 
and  the  wire  is  cut  as  near  as  possible  to  the  leather. 

Screw-iasteued  shoes  are  becoming  more  and  more  generally  used  in 
France.  They  cannot  fail  soon  to  replace  pegged  shoes  everywhere, 
since  the  fastenings  are  much  stronger  and  more  durable,  while  the 
rapidity  of  the  manufacture  must  greatly  surpass  that  which  is  attain- 
able in  the  use  of  wooden  pegs.  Whether  they  will  equally  supersede 
sewed  shoes  remains  to  be  seen. 

CORSET-WEAVING  MACHINE. 

The  Convex  Weaving  Company  of  New  York  exhibited  a  very  inge- 
nious invention  in  the  form  of  a  machine  for  weaving  corsets  for  ladies. 
Though  the  design  of  the  invention  was  thus  special,  and  though  it  is 
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tint*  far,  it  is  believed,  confined  to  weaving  the  articles  above  named,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  capable  of  being  applied  to  every  variety  of  fabric 
which  it  is  necessary  to  adapt  to  a  figure  of  undulating  contour  or  v;i l  y- 
ing dimensions.  Thus  a  waist  for  an  external  garment  or  a  coat  for  a 
man  might  be  woven  on  this  principle  with  similar  facility.  It  may  be 
a  question  whether  dresses  could  bo  made  as  elegant  in  this  way  as  from 
stuffs  woven  in  the  ordinary  loom  and  afterwards  cut  and  fitted ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  could  be  made  entire  in  any  form  without 
seams.  The  corsets  are  not  only  made  complete  in  form,  but  they  are 
also  furnished  with  the  tubular  spaces  or  channels  required  for  the  intro- 
duction of  whalebones.  The  machine  is  capable  of  making  forty  pairs 
of  corsets  in  ten  hours.    The  following  is  the  inventor's  description : 

"The  principle  of  a  constant  length  of  travel  for  the  shuttle  was 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  simplicity;  but  as  it  is  necessary,  in  weaving  the 
gores,  that  the  weft  thread  should  pass  through  only  a  part  of  the 
breadth  of  the  warp,  the  Jacqnard  has  been  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  up  the  portion  of  the  warp  required  to  be  woven  in  that  part. 
As  the  shuttle  always  passes  over  the  full  breadth  of  the  warp,  of  which 
only  one  portion,  say  one-third,  is  to  be  used,  it  unwinds  the  full  length 
of  welt  thread  from  the  bobbin,  but  only  one  third  of  it  is  tied  in  the 
warp.  In  repassing  the  shuttle  one-third  more  is  tied,  thus  leaving  one- 
third  of  the  unemployed  weft  thread  in  the  form  of  a  loop  upon  the 
article  manufactured. 

uTo  remove  this  superfluous  thread,  the  thread-catcher,  which  is  a 
Ir  \  *t  with  an  elastic  finger,  passes  from  liehiud,  through  the  lay  on  each 
side  of  the  reed,  and  pulls  the  thread  out. 

uIn  consequence  of  this  partial  opening  of  the  warp  the  fly-shuttle 
could  not  be  usad,  and  another  contrivance  had  to  be  resorted  to.  This 
consists  in  a  carrier  by  which  the  shuttle  is  conveyed  to  the  centre  of 
the  warp,  where  it  is  taken  by  the  other  carrier  and  passed  through  the 
warp.  By  these  wuriers  a  very  even  motion,  free  from  all  sudden  jerks, 
is  imparted  to  the  shuttle,  so  that  the  finest  silk  and  the  loosest  wool 
can  be  worked  with  this  lay  as  neatly  and  easily  as  by  hand,  without 
the  least  danger  of  breaking  the  thread,  as  would  happen  with  the  fly- 
shuttle. 

"The  most  difficult  part  of  the  work  is  performed  by  the  regulator  or 
take  up  motion,  the  action  of  which  is  to  take  up  the  woven  cloth  in  mh  U 
a  manner  as  to  leave  a  straight  line  in  front  of  the  reed.  As  the  cloth 
is  woven  first  only  on  one  side  ;  then,  for  the  whalebone  pockets,  where 
tin-  cloth  La  double,  evenly  over  the  full  breadth;  thirdly,  on  the  other 
side  only ;  and,  finally,  for  the  full  breadth  at  the  back  and  frout  of  the 
stay,  the  motion  of  the  regulator  must  change  accordingly.  To  effect 
this  the  cloth  passes  between  two  sets  of  rollers,  the  upper  of  which  are 
simple  pressure  rollers,  to  be  regulated  by  springs  and  set  screws.  The 
lower  rollers  are  fluted  ami  worked  by  a  system  of  levers  independent 
of  each  other.   The  levers  are  worked  conjointly  by  the  Jacquard  and 
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lay,  so  that  the  lay  gives  only  a  movement  to  those  levers  which  have 
been  previously  acted  upon  by  the  JacquanL 

"A  very  elastic  warp  tension  is  obtained  by  a  peculiarly  construct 
lever  combined  with  an  elastic  brake,  so  as  to  render  the  whole  niachin 
fit  for  any  kind  of  work — flat  or  convex,  plain  or  richly  ornamented 
MNBordiug  to  the  cards  placed  upon  the  Jacquard,  and  the  material  p 
in  wan*  **iid  shuttle." 

CHENILLE -MAKING  MACHINE* 

A  small  machine,  apparently  simple  in  its  construction,  but  neve 
theless  quite  puzzling  to  the  spectator  of  its  operations,  was  exhibited 
by  1".  Martin,  of  Lyons,  for  the  manufacture  of  chenilles.  In  this  man- 
ufacture, by  whatever  process  conducted,  the  material  is  continually 
reflexed  upon  itself,  so  that  the  article  in  the  first  instance  presents  a 
series  of  close  loops  which  must  be  cut  to  give  it  finish.  The  machine 
of  Mr.  Martin  performs  the  operation  of  weaving  and  cutting  at  the  same 
time;  and  the  finished  chenille  is  turned  out  with  a  rapidity  which  is 
truly  marvellous.  The  particular  machine  in  operation  at  the  Exjiosi- 
tion  produced  more  than  two  and  a  half  yards  a  minute,  and  the  quality 
of  the  product  is  much  superior  to  that  which  was  furnished  by  pro- 
cesses previously  in  use.  The  invention  of  this  machine  is  not  very 
recent,  as  it  dates  back  to  1851,  but  it  has  given  a  large  development 
the  manufacture,  Mr.  Martin,  in  a  note  to  the  committee,  has  furnish 
some  interesting  information  on  this  subject,  lie  states  the  productio 
of  chenille,  in  France  alone,  to  amount  at  present  to  five  or  six  millions  o 
francs  annually.  The  manufacture  is  also  carried  on  in  England  on  a 
very  large  scale.  There  are  now  in  that  country  some  thousands  of 
machines  in  operation.  One  in  a  n  fracturing  establishment  at  Derby, 
near  London,  in  operation  ten  years,  has  declared  dividends  to  the  exteut 
of  7~>ojnmi  tVanes.  Mr,  Martin  adds:  4*  I  have  taken  no  pains  to  make  this 
machine  known;  it  lias  made  its  own  way  from  the  beginning;  I  did  no 
trouble  myself  to  patent  it,  though  I  have  patented  more  than  twen 
other  inventions.  Other  mechanicians  have  constructed  machines 
m  imiplish  the  same  end.  Most  of  these  machines  are  designed  to 
manufacture  two  pieces  of  chenille  at  once;  some  of  them  more.  Ac- 
cording to  the  excellence  of  the  mechanism  and  the  capacity  of  the 
workman,  these  machines  will  produce  on  an  average  a  thousand  to 
fifteen  hundred  metres  of  chenille  a  day.  There  arc  workmen  of  excep- 
tional ability  who  will  make  more,  but  rarely.  For  the  sake  of  asm 
tabling  the  productive  power  of  a  machine,  I  have  myself  pushed  the 
production  up  to  twenty-five  hundred  metres;  but  this  rate  could  not  be 
permanently  maintained.  All  my  machines  have  been  made  for  a  single 
piece,  for  which  the  management  is  easiest  and  most  agreeable.  The  one 
at  the  Exposition,  under  the  direction  of  an  intelligent  workman,  makes 
on  an  average  fifteen  hundred  metres  a  day.  This  form  of  the  machine 
is  adapted  to  all  sizes  of  chenilles,  which  is  not  the  case  with  most  others. 
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"Chenilles  are  bow  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  novelties — shawl 
fringes*  embroideries,  head-dresses,  tissues,  &c,  &c  The  new  manufac- 
ture has  entirely  subverted  the  old,  which  was  earried  on  by  weaving. 
The  product  was  by  no  means  so  beautiful,  and  the  sale  was  eompar- 
ati\i  ly  trivial,  not  having  exceeded  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
francs  tor  France;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  the  manufacture  had  any 
existence  elsewhere.  It  required  a  much  larger  capital,  which  was  itself 
a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  production," 

At  a  comparatively  late  period  of  the  Exposition  there  appeared  a 
rival  and  more  recently  invented  machine  for  the  same  manufacture, 
for  which  patents  have  been  taken  in  France,  England,  and  our  own 
con u try.  This  was  ;i  machine  making  several  pieces  at  once,  producing, 
as  was  stated,  an  "enormous"  daily  fabrication,  though  the  amount  was 
not  given  in  numbers.  Hut  the  special  merit  claimed  for  it  by  its  inventor, 
Mr.  L.  Oouchoud  de  Gournay,  of  Paris,  was  that  it  requires  so  little 
superintendence  as  to  make  it  possible  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  machines 
to  be  managed  by  a  single  woman ;  whereas  the  ordinary  machines  exact 
the  exclusive  attention  of  a  skilled  workman  for  each. 

Both  these  machines  are  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  happily  illustrate 
the  extent  to  which  a  single  and  apparently  minor  invention  may  develop 
an  insignificant  industry  into  an  important  branch  of  manufacture. 

PAPER-FOLDING  MACHINE, 

A  machine  for  folding  printed  sheets  has  been  in  use  in  some  of  the 
newspaper  offices  of  our  country,  and  perhaps  continues  still  to  be  used; 
but  no  such  machine,  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  extends,  has 
been  here  found  available  for  folding  book  sheets,  or  has  performed  its 
task  with  a  sufficiently  accurate  register  for  that  purpose-  In  general, 
also,  the  number  of  folds  given  to  the  sheet  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
serve  for  book  forms. 

In  the  French  section  of  the  Exposition  there  was  constantly  to  be  seen 
in  operation  throughout  the  season  a  very  compact  and  efficient  folding 
machine  invented  by  Messrs.  Fredereau  and  EL  de  Cha van nes,  of  Paris, 
in  which  sheets  requiring  many  folds  were  very  rapidly  and  very  accu- 
r:itely  reduced  to  took  form.  The  machine  received  the  sheets  from  an 
attendant,  whose  duty  it  was  to  adjust  them  at  stinting  to  two  deter- 
minate marks  of  reference,  after  which  they  were  whirled  through  the 
machine  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  turned  out  almost  immediately 
neatly  folded,  and  with  an  exactness  of  register  rarely  seen  in  {he  best 
hand  work.  As  books  usually  require  to  be  divided  at  least  once,  this 
machine  is  constructed  so  as  to  make  the  necessary  cut,  and  to  fold  the 
two  halves  independently.  A  little  statement  of  the  history,  the  prin- 
ciples of  construction,  and  the  economical  usefulness  of  the  machine, 
printed  in  32mo,,  and  folded  by  the  machine  itself,  was  distributed  to 
visitors*  The  inventors  say  in  this  that  they  were  induced  to  undertake 
the  construction  in  consequence  of  the  steadily  increasing  cost  of  hand 
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work,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  persons  willing  to  submit  to  a  labor  so 
fatiguing  and  so  ill-paid.  There  were  also  great  inconveniences  to  pub- 
lishers arising  from  the  necessity  of  letting  this  work  go  out  of  their 
establishments  to  be  performed  by  operatives  in  their  own  homes ;  in 
consequence  of  which  they  were  liable  to  loss,  injury,  and  delays,  and 
were  able  after  all,  in  many  instances,  to  secure  only  a  very  ill-executed 
description  of  work.  The  inventors  profess  to  have  acquainted  them- 
selves with  the  forms  of  folding  machines  heretofore  introduced  into 
America,  England,  Switzerland  and  France,  but  say  that  none  of  these 
have  been  equal  to  any  but  the  simplest  kind  of  work,  and  none  of  them 
have  been  sufficiently  rapid  to  be  truly  economical.  In  their  own 
machine  they  say  that  the  mode  of  presenting  the  sheet,  the  saws  which 
divide  it,  and  the  arrangements  which  allow  the  parts  to  be  adjusted  to 
sheets  of  different  sizes,  are  all  original. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  machine  can  be  made  to  work  depends 
upon  the  aptitude  and  dexterity  of  the  operative  who  presents  the  sheets. 
An  attendant  of  ordinary  skill  has  been  experimentally  found  capable 
of  adjusting  and  presenting  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  sheets 
per  hour;  which,  completely  folded  in  32mo.,  are  an  equivalent  to  the 
work  of  ten  or  twelve  practiced  folders  by  hand.  This  is  evidently  a 
considerable  economy,  since  the  force  required  to  drive  the  machine  is 
insignificant.  Moreover  the  experiments  on  which  these  figures  are 
based  were  made  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  history  of  the  invention, 
and  more  recent  improvements  have  considerably  facilitated  the  work 
of  presenting  the  sheets,  so  that  the  economy  is  really  greater  than  it 
seems. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  number  of  folds  required  is  smaller,  the 
economy  is  less,  since  the  number  of  sheets  presented  will  still  remain 
the  same,  while  hand  laborers  despatch  more  in  proportion  as  the  required 
number  of  folds  diminishes.  Hence,  therefore,  for  a  quarto  form  the 
machine  will  do  only  about  the  work  of  two  workmen ;  and  for  a  folio, 
only  the  work  of  one.  For  a  single  fold,  therefore,  there  would  be  really 
no  economy,  but,  per  contra,  no  one  would  think  of  using  a  machine  to 
make  but  a  single  fold. 

The  inventors  suggest,  however,  that  even  for  a  single  fold  an  advan- 
tage would  be  found  in  placing  the  machine  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  printing  press,  and  causing  the  sheets  to  be  automatically  pre- 
sented. This  for  newspapers  would  be  very  feasible,  but  not  so  for 
books,  in  which  ease  the  sheets  require  to  be  dried  and  pressed  before 
being  folded. 

Apparently  this  machine  is  destined  to  be  better  known.  Admirably, 
however,  as  it  certainly  performs  its  work,  it  is  not  in  all  respects  so 
complete  as  one  or  two  which  were  exhibited  in  London  in  1862.  Both 
of  these  were  from  Switzerland,  and  one  of  them,  the  result  of  the  suc- 
cessive labors  of  two  or  three  inventors,  Messrs.  Sulzberg,  Graf,  and 
Tanner,  not  only  folded  the  sheets  but  stitched  them.   The  operation  of 
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this  machine  is  thus  described  by  the  jury  of  the  class  in  that  Exposition : 
"The  sheets  are  put  singly  by  a  boy  under  the  points  of  the  machine  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  printing  machine,  A  knife  moving  up  and 
down  takes  hold  of  the  sheet  lengthwise  in  the  centre,  draws  it  through 
a  slit  in  the  table  Olid  the  Beat  fold  is  made.  The  knife  returns  instantly 
and  the  sheet  is  taken  by  a  second  vertical  knife,  folding  it  at  right 
angles  to  the  first  fold.  Before  the  third  fold  is  made  the  stitching 
operation  commences ;  two  needles,  provided  with  hooks,  passing 
through  the  middle  of  the  sheet  about  an  inch  distant  from  each  other, 
draw  Through  the  cotton  unwound  from  a  bobbin  and  cut  to  the  required 
length.  The  sheet  is  then  folded  a  third  time  by  a  knife  acting  at  right 
angles  with  the  second  one,  which  takes  hold  of  the  sheet  and  pushes  it 
between  a  pair  of  ribbed  rollers,  whence  it  passes  directly  to  another  pair 
of  polished  rollers,  and  remains  glazed  on  the  table.  The  machine  works 
so  correctly  and  truly  that  the  sheets  are  folded  and  stitched  with  the 
utmost  exactitude  in  tin*  centre,  and  are  so  well  pressed  that  the  binder 
can  immediately  begin  wrnppering.  It  is,  moreover,  su  constructed  as  to 
fold  the  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest  sheets;  and  both  the  stitching 
and  the  pressing  apparatus,  or  each  singly,  may  be  detached  by  the 
loosening  of  a  screw.  It  can  he  worked  by  either  hand  or  steam,  a  boy 
being  sufficient  for  that  purpose." 

In  regard  to  the  other  machine  of  the  London  Exposition,  the  jury 
say:  uIt  feeds  itself  without  any  human  aid  whatsoever,  by  means  of  a 
very  ingenious  air  or  sucking  apparatus,  which  takes  the  sheets  one  by 
one  from  a  pile  under  the  horizontal  folding  knife,  thus  enabling  it  to 
fold  3,000  sheets  per  hour  with  the  same  precision  as  the  first  machine ; 
without,  however,  making  so  perfect  a  register,  as  no  points  are  used  in 
laying  on,  and  it  is  therefore  best  adapted  to  the  folding  of  newrspnpors 
or  other  periodicals,  where  a  perfect  register  is  not  absolutely  required." 

From  these  statements  it  appears  that  the  Swiss  machines  possess 
merit*  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  French  machines  exhibited,  while  in 
this  latter  no  provision  is  made  fur  stitching  the  folded  sheets.  The 
ingenious  expedient  of  picking  up  single  sheets  from  a  pile  by  an  aspi- 
ring apparatus  is  becoming  general  in  this  class  of  industries.  It  is 
employed  in  a  machine  exposed  in  the  French  section  designed  for  fold- 
ing envelopes;  and  it  is  also  used  in  the  note-stamping  machine  con- 
structed for  the  Bank  of  France,  elsewhere  noted  in  this  report, 

ENVELOPE-FOLDING  MACHINES. 

The  immense  increase  in  epistolary  correspondence  which  has  taken 
place  siuee  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  cheap  postage,  has  led  to  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  consumption  of  letter  envelops.  The  de- 
mand has  been  so  great  as  to  make  the  employment  of  machinery  in  the 
maun  fact  are  a  necessity.  Many  envelope-folding  machines  have  accord 
ingly  been  introduced,  and  these  wore  numerously  represented  at  the 
Exposition.    With  these  machines,  in  their  ordinary  forms,  the  public  is 
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already  familiar.    Only  one  of  those  exhibited  seems  to  possess  siiffioien 
originality  or  novelty  to  require  mention  here.    This  is  said  to  be  a  Brit 
isli  invention,  although  it  was  not  exhibited  in  the  British  section.  The 
exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Kobineau  and  Roumestant,  of  Paris, 

The  peculiarity  of  this  machine  is  a  very  ingenious  application  of  the 
principles  of  pneumatics  to  effect  certain  parts  of  the  operation,  with 
the  advantage  of  a  material  simplification  of  the  mechanism,  and  a  very 
important  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  working.  The  pneumatic  appa- 
ratus acts,  in  different  stages  of  the  process,  both  by  aspiration  and  by 
insufflation.  Aspiration  or  exhaustion  is  used  to  lift  and  transport  the 
paper  to  the  place  in  the  machine  where  it  is  to  be  folded,  and  insuffla- 
tion, or  a  blast  produced  by  compression,  subseqently  bends  over  the 
'our  angles  into  a  position  to  receive  the  pressure  of  the  plateu  w  hich 
folds  them. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the  paper  has  been  already  cut  to 
proper  form  before  being  introduced  into  the  folding  machine,  This 
process  of  cutting  is  machine  work  also;  and  it  presents  the  sheets  in 
piles  like  solid  blocks,  all  having  the  form  of  an  envelop  opcued  out 
flat*  One  of  these  piles  or  blocks  is  placed  upou  a  plate  or  tablet  in  the 
machine,  to  which  a  periodical  motion  of  elevation  and  depression  is 
given  by  means  of  a  cam  and  spiral  springs.  At  each  upward  move- 
ment the  pile  meets  the  (ixpirator,  which  is  a  forked  tube,  the  two 
branches  of  the  fork  being  flattened,  and  perforated  ou  the  under  side 
with  numerous  minute  holes.  The  tube  which  forms  the  handle  of  the 
fork  communicates  by  menus  of  an  India-rubber  tube  with  the  air-pump. 
As  the  pile  of  sheets  conies  in  contact  with  the  perforated  tubes,  the 
upper  sheet  adheres  to  them  by  the  effect  of  the  aspiration,  or  sucking, 
and  when  the  pile  falls  away  this  upper  sheet  remains  suspended.  In 
consequence  of  the  bifurcation,  it  is  held  by  the  parts  which  are  subse- 
quently to  be  folded  over.  The  aspirating  tubes  are  sustained  by  a 
carriage  which  now  runs  forward  and  transports  the  sheet  to  the  point 
where  the  folding  is  to  be  performed. 

The  folding  apparatus  consists  of  an  open  box  of  metal  having  the 
size  to  which  the  envelope  is  to  be  reduced.  Immediately  over  it  is  a 
plunger  or  platen  of  the  same  form  as  the  box.  So  soon  as  the  sheet  is 
in  place — and  it  is  dropped  more  exactly  in  place  than  a  workman  could 
arrange  it  by  hand  without  occupying  a  very  sensible  time — the  plunger 
descends,  and  the  .sheet  is  pressed  down  into  the  metal  box,  so  as  to 
form  as  it  were  a  lining  to  it,  or  a  paper  box  of  the  same  form;  with, 
however,  its  four  angular  points  standing  upright.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  one  or  two  important  operations  have  taken  place.  The 
point  which  is  to  form  the  lower  side  of  the  envelope,  and  to  fold  over 
the  two  ends,  is  gummed,  and  the  opposite  point  receives  any  stamp 
which  it  may  be  desired  that  the  completed  envelope  shall  bear  in  the 
place  of  the  seal.  The  exhaustion  in  the  aspirator  then  gives  place  to 
insufflation,  the  paper  is  released,  the  plateu  descends,  the  aspirator 
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withdraws  to  pick  up  another  sheet,  and  the  platen  rises  again,  leaving 
the  paper  lining  the  metal  bos  as  above  described. 

In  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  box,  near  the  bottom,  or  just  above  the 
fold  in  the  paper  already  made,  there  are  perforations  in  a  horizontal 
line,  through  which,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  there  enters  a  strong 
blast  of  air,  which  has  the  effect  to  bend  all  the  upright  aides  of  the 
paper  lining  inward  so  far  that  a  second  descent  of  the  platen  occurring 
at  the  same  time  completes  the  folding  and  fastening  of  the  envelope  by 
a  single  movement.  The  platen  riaes  once  more,  the  bottom  of  the  box 
drops,  and  the  envelope  is  thrown  out 

It  is  of  course  necessary  that  the  angles  of  the  paper,  when  bent  in- 
ward, should  observe  a  certain  order.  The  ends  must  bend  lirst,  the 
lower  angle  next,  and  the  upper  angle  last.  This  invariable  result  is 
secured  by  the  very  simple  expedient  of  admitting  the  blast  to  the  sev- 
eral sides  in  this  same  order.  The  difference  in  the  actual  time  of  ad- 
mission is  indeed  very  small;  but  the  smallest  difference  suffices  for  the 
effect. 

A  single  machine  of  this  description  will  fold  twenty  thousand  envel* 
ope*  iu  a  day  of  ten  hours,  or  about  two  thousand  an  hour.  This  great 
expedition  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  extreme  facility  with  which  the  sheets 
are  picked  up  separately  by  the  aspirator,  and  the  exactness  with  which 
they  are  put  down  iu  place,  without  any  loss  of  time,  ^o  other  me- 
chanical means  could  be  relied  on  to  perform  the  first  part  of  this  work, 
and  to  do  it  by  hands  is  both  troublesome  ami  slow.  This  same  princi- 
ple (aspiration)  has  been  found  advantageous  in  other  machines  for 
working  in  paper;  as  iu  the  Swiss  book-folding  machine  just  mentioned  ; 
d  its  evideut  capabilities  are  such  that  we  may  expect  to  see  it  here* 
exemplified  in  various  new  forms. 

FRICTION  MATCHES. 

These  objects  are  now  manufactured  by  machinery  on  a  very  law 
scale,  with  the  advantage  that  the  machine- made  matches  are  neat+i 
and  more  uniform  in  appearance  and  better  in  quality  than  those  made 
by  band.  Matches  of  cylindrical  form  have  been  chiefly  heretofore  hand- 
made, and  the  figure  has  been  given  by  compression  or  by  drawing  the 
wotnl  through  holes  iu  a  plate  in  the  manner  of  wire  drawing.  Hut  this, 
while  improving  the  appearance,  diminishes  the  inflammability  and  ren- 
ders the  match  more  liable  to  fail.  The  hand-made  cylindrical  matches 
have  been  chiefly  produced  iu  Austria,  from  which  country  there  has 
been  a  considerable  exportation.  A  machine  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Kimailho  Brothers,  of  Paris,  for  manufacturing  the  wuudeii  cylinders 
without  compression,  Many  of  the  Austrian  matches  have  been  made 
without  compression  also,  but  still  the  cylinders  are  prepared  by  hand, 
Tbey  are  cut  from  large  planks  of  tine  evengraiued  wood,  by  means  of 

large  joiners'  plane,  carrying  a  series  of  steel  tubes  With  sharp  edges, 
instead  of  the  usual  planing  tool.    The  effect  of  this  operation  is  the  pro- 
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duction  of  a  series  of  long,  thin  splints  of  wood  of  perfectly  circular 
tioti,  which  are  afterwards  cut  up  into  short  lengths  as  required.  It  h 
been  long  wished  to  substitute  machinery  for  the  joiners1  plane  in  this 
operation,  hut  the  difficulties  arising  from  irregularities  of  the  timber 
and  from  other  causes  were  very  great.  Messrs.  Rimailho  have  at  la 
^lrr^sst'ullv  solved  the  problem  in  a  very  simple  manner.  They  cut  the 
blocks  of  wood  to  the  exact  lengths  of  the  matches  first  of  all,  and  pr 
duce  the  round  splints  from  these  short  blocks.  By  these  means  the 
are  less  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the  wood,  as  the  cut  is  not  mat* 
rially  influenced  iu  the  short  length  of  two  or  three  inches.  The  machine 
for  doing  this  consists  of  a  slide  carrying  a  series  of  tul>es  made  out  of 
;i  solid  piece  of  steel  and  kept  sharp  at  their  edges,  and  of  a  simple  frame 
for  holding  the  wood  block  in  contact  with  the  tool.  The  slide  is  moved 
forward  and  backward  by  an  eccentric  very  rapidly,  and  cuts  a  row  of 
matches  at  each  stroke,  each  fresh  row  throwing  those  previously  made 
out  of  the  machine.  The  machine  exhibited  is  double,  consisting  of  two 
such  slides  fixed  at  opposite  sides  of  the  eccentric,  which  works  both. 
The  action  is  very  rapid,  the  machine  throwing  out  a  small  bundle  of 
matches  at  each  stroke,  and  the  quality  of  the  article  produced  is  superior 
to  that  made  by  hand.  Messrs.  Rimailho  have  several  such  machines  at 
work  in  their  own  factory. 

Machines  were  also  exhibited  for  performing  the  operation  of  dipping 
the  mutches,  by  means  of  which  the  work  is  accomplished  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  One  of  these,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Gh  Schmidt,  of  Paris,  wouhl 
arrange  for  dipping  no  less  than  six  thousand  matches  in  four  minutes 
The  splints  properly  cut  and  prepared  are  received  upon  a  horizon  t£ 
plate  or  table  grooved  to  the  size  of  the  matches,  and  are  made 
fall  into  tin*  grooves  by  the  action  of  a  broad  brush  which  is  suspends 
above  the  table,  and  which  the  operator  moves  by  means  of  a  pedal. 
Tin*  effect  reminds  one  of  tin*  arrangement  of  coin  by  similar  means 
the  counting  machines  of  the  mint.  In  front  of  the  table  on  which  the 
matches  thus  arranged  lie,  is  a  frame  placed  vertically,  which  is  designed 
to  receive  a  number  of  layers  of  matches  one  above  another.  This  frame 
presents  immediately  before  the  row  of  matches  a  narrow  receiving  plate 
or  bed.  By  the  action  of  a  second  pedal  the  workman  causes  a  row  of 
needles  to  advance,  which  push  forward  the  matches  on  to  this  plate, 
and  arc  retracted  by  a  spring.  The  matches  are  pushed  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  receiving  plate  just  so  far  as  may  suffice  for  dipping,  and  their 
ends  arc  kept  separate  by  thin  partitions,  which  are  a  fixed  part  of  the 
machine.  The  frame,  which  has  a  movement  up  and  down  in  guides,  is 
then  depressed  sufficiently  to  permit  another  receiving  plate  to  be  laid 
on  the  last  row  of  matches,  at  a  proper  level  to  receive  an  additional 
row;  and  this  process  goes  on  until  sixty  rows,  each  containing  one 
hundred  matches,  have  been  piled  up  in  the  frame.  The  frame  is  then 
locked  up  by  bringing  down  a  traverse  bar  at  the  top,  so  as  to  compress 
the  whole  mass  and  secure  it  in  place.    The  matches  are  thus  con  lined 
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very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  type  in  a  printer's  chase.  They 
are  then  evened  at  their  ends  like  type,  and  are  ready  for  dipping. 

A  machine  for  preparing  wax-coated  matches  for  dipping,  invented 
and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mujica,  of  St.  Sebastian,  Spain,  was  in  some  respects 
similar  to  the  one  just  described.  In  this,  however,  the  lengths  are  cut 
by  the  machine  which  arranges  them,  all  the  matches  of  each  layer  being 
cut  simultaneously  by  one  action  of  the  knife.  The  material,  which  is 
flexible,  being  a  cotton  wick  covered  with  wax,  is  placed  in  the  machine 
in  coils.  From  these  coils,  or  bobbins,  seventy-two  little  waxen  cylinders 
are  carried  forward  by  the  rotation  of  a  pair  of  feeding  rollers,  and  at 
the  proper  moment  the  knife  cuts  them,  and  the  matches  thus  cut  off 
rest  upon  a  receiving  plate  covered  with  flannel.  For  the  rest,  the 
operation  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  described  above.  The  frame  is 
depressed  in  this  case  by  means  of  a  screw,  and  a  second  plate  is  placed 
on  the  row  of  matches  which  has  just  been  deposited.  The  frame  will 
hold  four  thousand  or  more  matches,  which  are  secured  and  dipped  as 
above  described.  The  whole  operation  occupies  from  five  to  eight  min- 
utes. A  single  workman  will  be  able  to  prepare  and  finish  with  this 
machine  as  many  as  four  hundred  thousand  matches  in  a  single  day. 

MATCH-BOX-MAKING  MACHINE. 

The  immense  number  of  friction  matches  annually  made  and  sold  ren- 
ders it  necessary  to  employ  rapid  modes  of  manufacturing  the  boxes 
required  to  contain  them.  An  ingenious  machine  designed  for  this  pur- 
pose was  exhibited  by  Mr.  L.  Poirier,  of  Paris.  The  boxes  are  made  of 
pasteboard,  which  is  cut  into  pieces  each  of  suitable  size  to  make  the 
body  or  the  top  of  a  box.  These  pieces  are  rectangular  in  form,  but  are 
rounded  at  the  angles.  They  are  introduced  by  hand  one  by  one  into 
the  machine,  and  are  instantly  forced  by  a  plunger  into  a  box-shaped 
matrix,  or  socket,  where  they  receive  at  one  movement  the  form  desired. 
In  this  operation  the  corners,  in  which  the  material  is  in  excess,  are 
folded  over  on  the  sides,  and  an  energetic  pressure  is  exerted  on  the 
folds  by  means  of  four  cams;  in  consequence  of  which  these  folds  become 
compacted  into  one  mass  with  the  sides  of  the  box.  The  union  is  per- 
haps not  as  perfect  as  it  might  be  made  by  the  application  of  a  little 
paste  to  the  angle  before  compression,  but  it  is  apparently  quite  firm,  and 
answers  certainly  perfectly  well  the  simple  purpose  intended.  Nearly 
three  thousand  boxes  are  manufactured  per  hour  by  one  of  these  machines. 
The  number  might  perhaps  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  contrivance 
for  placing  the  cards  in  the  machine  without  exacting  the  constant  atten- 
tion of  a  workman. 

SUGAR-CUTTING  MACHINE. 

A  simple  machine  for  cutting  up  white  sugar  into  little  cubes  for  use 
was  exhibited  in  the  Belgian  section  by  Mr.  W.  Devisseber.  The  sugar 
is  first  prepared  for  the  machine  by  means  of  circular  saws,  which  reduce 
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it  to  the  form  of  long,  square  sticks.  These  are  dropped  into  upright 
grooves  in  the  machine,  of  which  there  are  a  number  side  by  side*  and 
of  which  the  bottoms  are  movable.  These  movable  bottoms  are  formed 
of  a  pair  of  plates  of  metal  which  meet  in  the  middle  beneath  the  grooves, 
and  when  closed  arrest  the  descent  of  the  sugar*  A  little  above  these 
plates,  at  a  height  suitable  for  making  the  cut,  are  placed  a  pair  of  knife 
edges  which  move  inward  toward  each  other  and  divide  all  the  columns 
of  sugar  simultaneous! y.  As  the  knife  edges  close,  the  supporting  plates 
open,  and  allow  the  pieces  which  have  beeu  cut  off  to  drop.  This  recip- 
rocating action  takes  place  rapidly,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  process  Is  to  supply  the  columns  of  sugar  from  above. 

BOTTLE -WASHING  MACHINE. 

A  machine  for  expeditiously  washing  bottles  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W. 
K.  Mii'kling,  of  Grantham,  England,  which  seems  to  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  persons  in  the  wine  trade  and  of  bottlers  generally.  Machines  of 
this  description  are  extensively  used  in  the  principal  British  bottling 
houses.  The  design  of  the  machine  is  to  give  a  rapid  notation  n>  a  lar^e 
number  of  bottles  at  once.  The  immediate  cleansing  is  accomplished  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  hand  washing,  that  is,  by  the  introduction  of  solid 
substances  along  with  water  into  the  interior  of  the  bottles.  The  machine 
therefore  perforins  very  thoroughly,  and  upon  several  bottles  at  a  time, 
an  operation  which  is  performed  less  perfectly  and  in  longer  time  by  hand 
upon  a  single  one.  The  solid  substance  introduced  is  shot,  with  which 
the  bottles  are  about  one  third  tilled.  They  are  placed  in  the  machine 
in  a  horizontal  position  between  base  plates  coated  with  India-rubber, 
and  India-rubber  stoppers.  Eight  bottles  are  arranged  in  a  circle  around 
B  horizontal  spindle,  and  eight  more  form  a  second  group  upon  the  same 
spindle.  A  rapid  reciprocating  motion  is  then  given  to  this  spindle  by 
machinery,  and  in  the  meantime  the  spindle  turns  upon  its  axis,  so  as  to 
bring  every  pin  t  of  each  bottle  successively  into  the  lowest  position.  Six- 
teen bottles  are  thus  washed  at  once,  and  one  machine  driven  by  steam 
will  wash  from  forty  to  forty  five  gross  of  bottles  per  day.  The  bottles 
are  placed  in  the  machine  and  removed  very  expeditiously.  Different 
sizes  of  the  machine  are  constructed  for  different  kinds  of  work.  They 
are  adapted  to  the  washing  of  vinls  on  the  one  hand  not  larger  than  of 
two  ounce  capacity,  and  for  cleansing  jars,  casks  and  barrels  on  the  other 
of  any  magnitude. 

MACHINE  FOR  CORKING  BOTTLES. 

To  introduce  a  cork  into  a  bottle  mouth  considerably  less  in  diameter 
than  itself,  is,  by  the  methods  ordinarily  practiced,  a  troublesome  opera- 
tion, but  it  is  one  which  must  be  pel  formed  if  it  is  desired  effectually  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  gases  of  effervescent  liquids,  A  machine  for 
expeditiously  accomplishing  this  object  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  (Jbalopiu, 
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of  Paris.  In  whatever  mode  the  work  is  done  it  is  necessary,  of  course, 
that  the  cork  should  bo  in  the  first  place  thoroughly  soaked  in  hot  water. 
It  becomes  then  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  compressed  into  any  shape,  and  in 
changing  its  figure  it  is  not  in  danger  of  being  broken. 

Mr.  Chalopin's  machine  presents  at  the  top  a  funnel  shaped  socket, 
opening  through  a  metallic  cross  bar.  The  orifice  of  the  funnel  at  the 
bottom  is  just  equal  to  or  something  less  than  the  size  of  the  bottle 
mouth.  The  bottle  is  placed  beneath,  presenting  its  mouth  opposite  this 
orifice,  and  a  pedal,  or  sliding  wedge  beneath  the  bottom  of  it,  holds  it 
firmly  in  place.  The  softened  cork  is  dropped  into  the  funnel  above,  and 
a  piston  worked  by  a  lever  descending  upon  it  drives  it  by  one  or  two 
efforts  completely  into  the  bottle,  when  it  may  be  secured  in  the  usual 
way.  It  is  unimportant  In  the  suecess  of  the  operation  which  end  of  tin* 
cork  goes  first  The  sloping  sides  of  the  conical  funnel  reduce  its 
diameter  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  the  whole  operation  is  complete 
in  two  or  three  seconds. 

II,  MISCELLANEOUS  INVENTIONS. 

ELECTRICAL  DETECTORS,  APPLIED  TO  POWER  LOOMS. 

One  of  the  most  useful  additions  which  has  been  made  within  the  past 
few  years  to  the  machinery  for  weaving,  has  been  a  system  of  electrical 
detectors  designed  to  give  instant  notice  whenever  a  thread  breaks, 
either  in  the  warp  or  the  woof,  whenever  a  serious  defect  occurs  in  the 
fabric,  or  when  any  part  of  the  machinery  itself  Incomes  deranged.  On 
the  occurrence  of  any  of  these  accidents,  the  motion  of  the  loom  is  instan- 
taneously  arrested,  and  the  attention  of  the  superintendent  is  called  by 
the  sound  of  a  bell.  The  following  notice  of  these  ingenious  contri- 
vances is  derived  from  the  London  Engineering: 

"Applications  of  this  nature,  contrived  by  the  joint  invention  of  M. 
Radiguet,  a  mechanical  engineer,  and  M.  Leceue,  manufacturer  of  textile 
fabrics,  are  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  applied  to  knit  ting-lot  mis  ; 
and  to  show  that  the  principle  is  applicable  to  machines  already  in 
existence,  they  have  been  attached  ill  the  present  instance  to  an  ordinary 
loom  not  made  expressly  for  the  purpose.  It  is  now  some  twenty  years 
past  since  the  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics  have  seen  the  necessity 
for  some  means  of  preventing  the  serious  accidents  which  are  at  any 
moment  liable  to  occur  by  the  breaking  of  threads,  &e.,  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  finer  articles,  and  this  the  present  arrangement  effectu- 
ally succeeds  in  doing  by  immediately  stopping  the  machine  on  the  occur- 
rence of  themost  trifling  accident  Tliisis  accomplished  by  so  arranging 
the  machine  that,  on  the  breaking  of  a  single  thread,  the  emptying  of  a 
bobbin,  the  accidental  bending  of  a  needle,  or  on  holes  being  caused  in 
the  work  by  the  knotting  or  thinning  out  of  a  thread,  an  electric  circuit 
^Completed,  which,  passing  through  an  electro-magnet,  causes  it  to  attract 
an  armature,  and  so  releases  a  lever,  which,  actuated  by  a  strong  spriug, 
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withdraws  a  dutch  through  which  motion  is  communicated  to  the  loom, 
and  tin*  machine  is  instantly  stopped.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  even  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  most  delicate  textiles,  one  person  would  he 
enabled  to  superintend  several  looms.  The  following  explanations  will 
render  the*mode  in  which  this  may  be  accomplished  t>erfeetly  intelligi 
ble,  and  as  the  principle  may  equally  well  be  applied  to  any  sort  of 
machine,  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  further  illustrate  by  a 
wood-rut  its  mode  of  application  to  any  one  machine* 

"  One  pole  of  an  electric  battery  is  connected  with  the  frame  work  of 
the  loom,  while  the  opposite  pole,  is  in  com  muni  cation  with  all  the  various 
working  parts  of  the  machine  which  are  in  close  contact  with  the  tex- 
tiles, and  which  are  all  carefully  insulated  from  the  frame  of  the  machine 
by  ivory,  horn,  caoutchouc,  or  other  non-conducting  material ;  and  in 
some  instances  insulation  between  the  two  parts  is  maintained  solely  by 
the  threads  of  the  manufacture.  An  electro-magnet  isconnected  with  the 
frame  of  the  machine,  and  its  armature,  when  not  attracted;  supports 
one  end  of  a  lever;  on  the  other  end  of  this  lever  is  a  hook  by  which 
mother  lever  connected  with  the  clutch  on  the  driving-shaft  is  held  back, 
and  so  long  as  it  remains  in  this  position  the  machine  is  kept  in  motion. 
As  soon  as  anything  goes  wrong  with  the  machine  or  with  the  work,  :i 
circuit  is  made,  the  armature  supporting  the  holding  back  lever  is  with- 
drawn by  its  being  attracted  by  the  electromagnet,  the  spring  behind 
the  clutch  lever  causes  the  clutch  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  loom  is 
stopped 

"  It  has  been  stated  that  one  pole  of  the  battery  is  connected  with  all 
the  pieces  of  the  machine  immediately  connected  with  the  threads  or  the 
manufactured  texture,  and  that  these  pieces  are  insulated  from  the  body 
of  the  loom  ;  some  of  these  pieces  are  withheld  from  connection  with 
the  other  pole  by  the  threads  passing  from  the  bobbins  to  the  needles, 
and  are  called  4  break-threads,'  for  so  soon  as  a  single  thread  breaks,  or 
a  bobbin  becomes  exhausted,  they  fall  by  their  own  weight  upon  a  bar 
in  electric  connection  with  the  opposite  pole,  ami  so  complete  the  circuit 
and  stop  the  machine.  Small  metallic  disks  rolling  on  the  material  as  it 
is  made,  and  pressing  it  against  the  side  of  the  machine  frame,  from 
which  they  are  only  insulated  by  the  threads  of  the  manufactured  mate 
rial,  instantly  detect  any  rlaw  caused  by  defects  in  the  thread,  which 
admit  of  their  coming  in  contact  with  the  machine  frame  itself,  when 
the  machine  is,  of  course,  instantly  stopped.  Again,  plates  are  put 
under  the  needles  themselves,  at  such  a  distance  that,  in  the  event  of 
one  of  them  becoming  broken  or  bent  to  such  an  extent  as  to  attcct  the 
work,  it  would  be  brought  into  contact  with  it  on  passing,  and  stop  the 
machine." 

This  notice  overlooks  what,  to  the  visitor,  appeared  to  be  the  most 
curious  part  of  the  contrivance,  and  winch  had  \ery  much  the  seeming 
of  a  veritable  intelligence.  This  was  the  attachment  employed  to  detect 
the  failure  or  rupture  of  the  yarn  in  the  shuttle.    The  contrivance  here 


referred  to  consists  of  a  delicate  lever  at  the  side  of  the  loom,  between 
the  web  and  the  apparatus  for  throwing  the  shuttle,  which  descends  tin* 
moment  the  shuttle  reaches  the  end  of  its  course,  with  a  motion  like  that 
of  a  tinker  feeling  for  some  object  of  interest.  If  the  yarn  is  unbroken,  it 
bridges  of  course  the  space  between  the  web  and  the  shuttle,  and  arrests 
the  finger,  which  thereupon,  as  if  contented,  retires;  but  if  there  It  no 
yarn,  or  if  the  yarn,  being  broken,  is  slack,  the  finger  descends  further, 
and  the  consequence  is  an  electric  contact,  which  causes  an  instanta- 
neous disconnection  of  the  motor,  and  a  violent  ringing  of  the  bell,  while 
the  loom  is  stopped  before  time  enough  has  passed  to  allow  the  shuttle 
to  be  thrown  again.  The  movement  of  this  little  sensitive  linger  was 
watched  with  amused  iuterest  by  crowds  every  day.  It  furnished  one 
of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  extent  to  which  force  has  been 
subdued  to  be  the  submissive  slave  of  man,  putting  forth  and  withdraw  - 
iug  its  energies  in  obedience  to  the  lightest  touch ;  and  that  touch  not 
even  applied  by  the  living  man  himself,  but  by  a  delicate  and  uncon- 
scious apparatus  to  which  he  seems  to  have  transferred  apart  of  his  own 
consciousness. 

In  connection  with  the  alarm  bell,  it  is  proposed  by  the  inventors  to 
add  a  visible  indicator  which  shall  point  out  to  the  attendant  the  partic- 
ular place  where  the  rupture  or  derangement  has  occurred.  This,  it  will 
be  obvious,  will  be  a  material  advantage  in  respect  to  economy  of  time ; 
for  when  there  are  so  many  little  seutinels  on  the  watch,  it  will  not  be  easy 
at  once  to  discover,  without  such  assistance,  which  it  is  which  has  given 
the  alarm. 

The  following  relates  to  the  application  of  similar  detectors  to  stock- 
ing-looms,  or  more  generally  to  machines  for  knitting  of  every  descrip- 
tion, many  of  these  being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  under  gar- 
incuts  for  the  body,  of  knitted  scarfs,  shawis,  fco,  Several  machines  of 
this  elass  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  lint  helot  &  Co.,  of  Troyes,  among 
which  both  the  circular  and  the  rectilinear  forms  were  represented.  It 
was  claimed  for  these  as  a  main  point  of  superiority,  H  that  by  the  substi 
tut  ion  of  a  segment  of  a  large  circle  for  the  small  wheel  which  governs 
the  action  of  the  needles,  the  thread  is  exposed  to  a  less  rapid  change  of 
direction,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  less  liable  to  fracture,  especially 
in  the  case  of  fine  yarns.  One  of  the  circular  looms  on  exhibition  was 
weaving  No,  M  yarn,  and  the  fabric  produced  was  of  remarkable  fine- 
ness anil  flexibility.  In  two  of  the  circular  loom  of  these  makers, 
arrangements  are  introduced  whereby  the  breaking  of  a  thread  will  at 
once  notify  the  fact  to  the  attendant,  in  the  one  case  by  ringing  an 
electrical  bell,  in  the  other  by  stopping  the  machine, 

"In  the  electrical  arrangement,  each  thread  proceeding  from  its  bobbin 
to  the  machine  passes  through  an  eye  at  the  end  of  a  very  slight  wire 
lever,  and  the  thread  sustains  t  he  lever  in  t  he  prescribed  position  so  long 
as  it  is  uubroken;  but  if  the  thread  breaks,  the  slender  lever  falls  down 
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upon  another  metallic  surfing  whereby  electrical  contact  is  established, 
and  a  suitable  bell  is  rung. 

"In  the  other  machine  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  mechanical 
means.  A  slender  lever  is  sustained  in  its  position  by  the  thread  as 
before,  and  this  lever,  in  its  turn,  sustains  a  strong  piece  of  flat  iron, 
which,  when  let  down,  encounters  projecting  pins  on  the  top  of  the 
machine,  whereby  a  clutch  situated  on  the  driving-shaft  is  thrown  out 
of  gear,  and  the  machine,  of  course,  stopped. 

"In  the  flat  machine  there  is  a  self-acting  arrangement  for  red  ncitig  the 
width  of  the  fabric  as  the  machine  proceeds,  A  lever,  carrying  eight 
points,  or  needles,  arranged  horizontally,  facing  the  eight  hooks  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  loom,  is  *o  governed  by  suitable  mechanism,  that 
after  a  certain  number  of  loops  have  been  woven,  thepoiuts  penetrate 
the  loops  on  the  extreme  needles,  withdraw  them  and  transfer  them  to 
the  needles  immediately  adjoining,  whereby  these  last  needles  have  each 
two  loops  instead  of  one,  and  the  width  of  the  fabric  is  reduced  corres- 
pondingly.   The**  ensional  transfers  are  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  a 

wheel  rotating  beneath  the  machine,  and  armed  at  intervals  with  suitable 
projections.  This  wheel  is  advanced  a  tooth  for  each  stroke  that  the  loom 
makes,  and  it  is  only  after  a  certaiu  number  of  teeth  have  thus  been 
passed  that  one  of  the  projections  comes  into  contact  with  a  lever  com- 
miinieating  with  the  transferring  points,  and  imparts  a  suitable  motion 
to  it.  This  arrangement  is  not  new  ;  but  the  use  of  a  segmental  piece 
of  steel,  which  raises  the  parts  usually  only  sustained  by  small  spiral 
springs*  is  new,  whereby  the  fracture  of  those  parts  is  prevented,  even 
should  any  of  the  springs  accidentally  break. 

Hiv  the  usr  of  these  machines  the  exhibitor  alleged  that  the  process  of 
manufacture  is  made  considerably  more  rapid,  as  the  machine  may  be 
driven  at  a  greater  speed  from  the  less  strain  which  is  put  upon  the 
threads.  In  many  of  the  circular  stocking-looms  exhibited  there  was  an 
arrangement  for  altering  the  diameter  of  the  woven  pipe. 

"Radiguet  and  Lecene,  of  Paris,  exhibited  several  circular  stocking- 
frames,  in  which  by  the  aid  of  electricity  the  machine  is  stopped  when  a 
thread  breaks,  a  lever  in  such  event  establishing  electrical  contact,  and  ren- 
dering magnetic  a  piece  of  iron  which  withdraws  a  detent  and  stops  the 
machine.  The  machine  is  also  stopped  should  a  hole  occur  in  the  web. 
A  small  wheel  revolves  inside,  and  another  outside  the  web,  immediately 
beneath  the  knitting  plane ;  conduction  from  one  of  these  wheels  to  the 
other  is  prevented  by  the  intervening  web,  unless  a  hole  occurs,  when 
contact  immediately  takes  place  between  these  wheels,  and  the  machine 
is  stopped.  A  similar  result  ensues  if  a  stitch  is  dropped,  as  in  such  an 
event  the  needle,  by  falling  below  the  knitting  plane,  will,  in  its  rotation, 
come  intocontact  with  a  brass  plate  placed  close  below  the  needle-frame, 
and  as  both  needle  and  plate  farm  a  part  of  an  electrical  circuit,  a  bell 
will  be  rung." 
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MACHINES  FOR  DRYING  CLOTHS. 

A  machine  was  exhibited  by  Mr,  frtlpin,  of  Paris,  for  drying  clothe, 
y ii i  ns,  or  other  similar  articles,  by  means  of  centrifugal  force.  In  this 
there  is  nothing  new  in  principle,  such  machines  having  been  long  in  use 
for  certain  purposes,  especially  in  the  refining  of  sugar. 

A  machine  for  steam  drying,  by  the  same  exhibitor,  presents,  however, 
sufficient  originality  to  merit  notice.  In  the  steam  drying  of  cloth  in 
the  piece,  a  cylindrical  drum  has  been  usually  employed,  the  cloth  pass- 
ing round  the  drum  while  the  steam  is  admitted  to  the  interior.  This 
construction  imposes  a  limit  to  the  dimensions  which  can  be  safely 
employed,  unless  tlic  pressure  of  the  steam  is  kept  low.  It  limits,  there- 
fore, also  the  degree  of  elevation  of  temperature.  On  both  these  ac- 
counts the  efficiency  of  the  machine,  or  the  rapidity  of  its  action,  is  too 
moderate  to  make  it  eminently  economical, 

Mr.  Tulpiu's  improvement  is  to  employ  an  annular  instead  of  a  cylin- 
drical steam  chamber.  This*  anmilus  is  constructed  of  two  concentric 
cylinders,  which  form  ;i  closed  cavity,  and  constitute  the  circumference 
of  a  wheel  more  than  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  Around  the  circum- 
ference of  this  wheel,  which  turns  slowly  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  the  cloth 
is  carried,  being  kept  in  position  by  means  of  two  endless  chains,  having 
tenter  hooks  attached.  The  cloth  passes  round  nearly  the  entire  circum- 
ference, being  carried  oft'  on  the  same  side  at  which  it  was  introduced; 
and  as  the  velocity  of  motion  at  the  circumference  is  bat  about  six  inches 
per  second,  it  passes  oft*  pretty  thoroughly  dried. 

The  construction  permits  the  steam  chamber  to  be  made  very  secure 
against  accident,  and  yet  to  present  an  exterior  of  quite  thin  metal, 
facilitating  greatly  the  transmission  of  heat.  The  necessary  strength 
is  obtained  by  means  of  numerous  interior  stays  connecting  the  two 
cylindrical  surfaces.  The  steam  is  admitted  through  the  axis,  passing 
up  the  spokes.  The  pressure  is  earned  as  high  as  th  e  atmospheres,  or 
to  3(M>°  F,  and  upward.  For  the  water  of  condensation  ;i  separate  pas 
sage  is  provided.  It  is  returned  to  the  axis  and  discharged  by  a  suit  aide 
valve.  In  order  that  this  may  take  place  it  is  necessary  that  the  annu- 
lar steam  space  should  be  divided  into  a  number  of  partial  steam  cham- 
bers. The  water  which  condenses  in  any  one  of  these  is  mressarily 
carried  to  the  top  of  the  wheel  in  the  course  of  the  revolution,  and  thus 
returns  to  the  axis  by  its  own  gravity.  The  fact  of  this  subdivision  of 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel  renders  it  praetieable  to  take  the  whole 
machine  to  pieces  and  pack  it  conveniently  for  transportation  without 
any  disturbance  of  the  riveted  joints.  This  is  an  advantage  not  only 
when  there  is  question  of  conveying  the  machine  to  a  distance,  but  also 
when  it  is  desired  to  introduce  it  into  an  apartment  having  doors  of  only 
ordinary  dimensions. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  use  of  this  machine  is  attended  with  a  large 
economy  of  fuel  as  well  as  of  time.    This  economy  is  stated  by  the  in- 
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ventor  at  not  less  than  thirty  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of 
ntftftm  rtrjtag  in  the  usual  methods. 

SAFETY  BttAKKS  FOB  EAIL-CAUS, 

Whatev  er  tends  to  diminish  the  number  or  reduce  the  danger  of  acci- 
dents  by  railroad  is  of  general  interest  to  the  public.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  of  the  most  calamitous  of  the  disasters  which  have 
occurred  within  the  past  twenty  years  upon  these  great  highways  have 
been  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  promptly  arresting  the  motion  of  a 
train  after  the  existence  of  a  danger  had  been  discovered  by  the  engine- 
driver.  On  European  railways  the  passenger  ears  are  not  provided 
with  brakes*  Iu  their  construction,  in  fact,  no  room  is  left  for  a  brake- 
man  to  occupy,  and  therefore  the  only  means  which  exists  for  stopping 
a  long  train  is  a  brake  or  two  attached  to  luggage  or  freight  vans.  In 
our  own  country  every  car  has  its  brake,  and  when  all  thebrakemen  are 
at  their  posts  and  operate  instantly,  it  is  possible  to  bring  a  train  to  rest 
within  a  very  short* distance.  It  is  said  that  a  train  running  at  the  rate 
of  forty  miles  an  hour  has  been  stopped  in  this  manner  in  three  hundred 
and  seventy  live  feet.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  brakemen  are  not 
constantly  at  their  posts.  Whenever  the  train  approaches  a  regular 
stopping-place  they  will  usually  be  found  there ;  but  those  are  not  the 
times  at  which  dangers  are  most  to  be  apprehended.  It  is  at  points 
distant  from  stations  that  broken  rails,  fallen  rocks,  landslides,  or  trains 
running  by  mistake  or  without  authority  iu  the  opposite  direction,  and 
either  analogous  unforeseen  causes  of  disaster,  are  liable  to  be  encountered. 
In  such  a  ease  it  is  usually  the  engine-driver  who  first  recognizes  the 
danger.  He  may  signal  for  the  brakes  and  reverse  his  steam  ;  but  for 
a  number  of  seconds  the  train  will  continue  to  advanee  uiih  ver\  little 
check  to  its  velocity,  and  before  the  resistance  can  be  effectually  applied 
if  is  often  too  late  to  be  of  service, 

<  in:  am  Kit's  Safkty  Brake. — Two  inventions  appeared  in  the  Exposi- 
t  ion,  designed  to  provide  for  emergencies  of  this  description.  Both  of  them 
are  in  the  nature  of  automatic  and  instantaneous  brakes  to  be  applied 
simultaneously  to  all  the  wheels  of  all  the  cars.  One  of  these  inven- 
tions is  American,  and  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Creamer,  of  Jfow 
York,  H  lias  been  already  introduced  upon  several  railroads  in  this 
country,  and  experiments  have  been  made  with  it  in  England. 

The  construction  and  operation  of  Mr.  Creamers  brakes  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  statement  that  when  it  is  employed  t.ie  machinery  of  the 
system  in  common  use  remains  unaltered,  but  that  then*  is  added  to  it  a 
reserved  power  in  the  form  of  a  closely  wound  and  powerful  spiral  spring, 
which  may  be  s«'t  free  by  the  pulling  of  a  trigger,  and  which  when  free  is  a 
substitute  for  the  force  of  the  brakeman.  The  manner  in  which  human 
power  is  applied  I < *  railway  brakes  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  travelled 
upon  American  roads.  A  chain  connected  with  the  levers  which  imme- 
diately apply  the  force  to  the  wheels,  is  wound  round  a  vertical  spindle, 
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which  is  turned  by  hand  by  means  of  a  horizontal  wheel  at  the  top  of  the 
spindle.  The  tension  secured  is  maintained  by  nieaus  of  a  catch,  or  click, 
which  the  brakemau  can  throw  in  or  out  of  a  ratchet  wheel  with  his  foot, 
Mr.  Cmnncr's  spring  surrounds  this  spindle,  and  is  so  constructed  as  to 
admit  of  being  wound  powerfully  up,  (so  as  to  be  under  a  tension  of  not 
less  than  twelve  hundred  pounds  weight,}  and  yet  to  leave  the  spindle 
free  to  be  ojierated  ou  ordinary  occasions  by  the  brakemau  as  usual, 
Jiut  should  a  necessity  arise  for  a  sudden  arrest  of  the  motion  of  the 
train,  the  engine-driver,  by  a  single  movement,  may  instantaneously 
release  all  these  powerful  springs  to  act  at  once  upon  the  several  brakea, 
and  the  train,  even  when  moving  with  the  high  velocity  of  forty  miles 
an  hour,  will  stop  still  in  from  live  to  ten  seconds. 

The  brakes  may  be  put  on  not  only  by  the  engine-driver,  but  by  the 
conductor,  in  whatever  car  he  may  happen  to  be,  or  even  by  a  passenger, 
since  the  bell-cord  which  passes  from  eud  to  end  of  the  train  is  connected 
with  the  triggers,  and  they  may  all  be  sprung  by  pulling  it.  It  conse- 
quently follows  that  in  case  the  coupling  of  the  train  should  give  way 
at  any  poiut,  the  brakes  would  all  be  automatically  sprung,  and  both 
parts  of  the  train  would  immediately  stop. 

Achard's  electric  brake. — The  other  form  of  safety  brake  above 
mentioned,  exhibited  by  Mr.  A,  Achard,  of  Paris,  is  operated  by  the 
power  of  electro-niagnetisin, 

Mr,  Achard  supplies  each  carriage  in  the  train,  to  the  wheels  of  which 
his  brake  is  applied,  with  a  galvanic  battery  of  six  Dauiell  cells,  which 
he  has  improved  for  this  purpose,  lie  connects  these  batteries  with  each 
other  and  with  the  engine  foot-plate,  by  means  of  four  wires  passing 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  train,  and  properly  insulated  by  a  coat 
iug  of  India  rubber  or  gutta-percha.  Uy  means  of  these  electric  wires 
the  inventor  is  enabled  to  create  two  distinct  electric  currents,  either  of 
which  may  be  closed  or  broken  by  altering  the  position  of  a  handle 
placed  before  the  engine-driver. 

In  order  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  magnetic  power  may  be 
brought  into  action  in  applying  the  brakes,  it  must  be  stated  that  there 
is  fixed  in  the  frame  of  each  car  can  viug  a  brake,  a  transverse  arbor  or 
shaft  extending  from  side  to  side,  a  little  in  front  of  and  above  the  for- 
ward axle,  upon  one  end  of  which  is  tixed  a  strong  ratchet  wheel.  A  lever 
pivoted  at  a  point  behind  the  axle  and  lying  on  the  axle  (when  the  appa- 
ratus is  working)  carries  at  its  extremity  a  click  which  falls  iuto  the  teeth 
of  the  ratchet.  The  axle  has  a  cam  at  the  point  where  the  lever  crosses 
it,  ami  this  cam  at  every  revolution  of  the  wheel  lilts  the  lever  suili* 
ciently  to  advance  the  ratchet  wheel  one  tooth,  when  a  guard-click  prevents 
it  from  turning  backward.  The  lever  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  axle 
and  its  cam  by  its  own  weight  with  the  aid  of  a  spring.  In  the  middle 
of  the  arbor  carrying  the  ratchet  is  a  powerful  electro- magnet,  firmly 
attached  to  the  arbor  and  concentric  with  it.  Upon  the  two  parts  into 
which  the  arbor  is  thus  divided  by  the  magnet  there  are  two  loose  bar- 
18  I  a 
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rels  or  drums,  terminating  toward  the  electro-magnet  in  circular  soft-iron 
armatures.  When  the  magnet  is  excited,  these  armatures  are  fixed  by 
its  powerful  attraction,  so  that  they  and  their  barrels  turn  with  it.  To 
eaeh  one  of  these  barrels  is  attached  a  chain,  which,  when  tin*  barrels 
are  made  to  turn,  is  wound  upon  it,  and  through  which  the  levers  are 
operated  which  apply  the  brakes  to  the  wheel*. 

From  this  brief  account  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  battery  circuit 
which  is  employed  to  excite  the  magnets,  is  broken,  the  ratchet  with  its 
arbor  may  turn  freely  without  winding  up  the  chains,  and  therefore 
without  affecting  the  brakes.  But  the  moment  the  current  is  estab- 
lished the  magnet  fixes  the  barrels  and  the  brake  immediately  begins 
to  act* 

The  power,  therefore,  which  applies  the  brakes  is  actually  the  inertia 
of  the  train  itself.  The  function  which  the  electricity  fulfils  is  only  that 
of  making  a  connection  between  the  power  and  the  work  to  be  done. 
At  every  revolution  of  the  wheels  the  pressure  of  the  brakes  on  their 
circumferences  will  be  increased,  until  the  point  of  tension  is  reached  at 
which  the  armatures  begin  to  slip  on  the  magnet ;  after  which  the  resist- 
ance will  remain  constant.  The  magnitude  of  this  maximum  resistance 
will  depend  on  the  power  of  the  magnet. 

As  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  allow  the  ratchet  lever  to  rest  on  the 
axle,  and  to  keep  the  shaft  carrying  the  magnet  constantly  revolving 
when  the  brakes  are  not  required,  a  second  set  of  magnets  is  introduced, 
of  which  the  use  is  to  keep  the  ratchet  levers  suspended  above  the 
working  position  sufficiently  high  to  clear  the  cams.  These  maguets  are 
fixed  in  position,  and  the  battery -circuit  which  actuates  them  is  kept 
constantly  closed,  except  when  the  brakes  are  applied.  Then  a  single 
movement  of  the  handle  before  the  engine-driver  breaks  the  circuit  of  the 
fixed  magnets  and  closes  that  of  the  movable  magnets  simultaneously. 
The  ratchet  levers  accordingly  all  fall  immediately  into  their  working 
position,  and  the  brakes  begin  at  once  to  operate.  At  the  same  time,  also, 
a  toothed  wheel,  on  the  same  arbor  as  the  ratchet  wheel,  acts  upon  the 
apparatus  of  an  alarm,  and  causes  a  bell  to  be  struck  in  the  carriage* 

Besides  the  handle  by  means  of  which  the  engine-driver  puts  the 
brakes  into  operation,  each  carnage  is  furnished  with  one  which  enables 
any  passenger  to  do  the  same  thing  at  pleasure.  As  a  guard  against  the 
abuse  of  this  power  on  the  part  of  passengers,  it  is  proposed  to  connect 
with  the  apparatus  an  indicator,  which  will  show  in  which  carnage  or 
compartment  the  interruption  originated. 

If,  by  any  accident,  the  cars  of  a  train  become  uncoupled,  the  wires 
are  of  course  broken  and  the  electric  brakes  become  unavailable. 
But  the  ordinary  brakes  may  in  that  case  be  applied,  and  these  brakes 
continue  to  be  attached  to  cars  fitted  up  with  Mr,  AehanVs  improve* 
ments.  Of  course,  fro  in  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  understood  that, 
in  this  supposed  ca.se  of  danger,  the  alarm  bells  will  necessarily  begin 
to  ring,  so  that  the  brakemen  will  be  called  to  attend  to  their  duty* 
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Moreover,  since  each  carriage  is  provided  with  its  separate  battery,  it 
would  seem  to  require  no  great  addition  to  the  complication  of  the  appa- 
ratus, to  provide  a  separate  circuit,  enabling  each,  in  an  emergency  like 
that  above  meutioned,  to  work  its  own  brake  indei>endently. 

This  invention  has  been  very  favorably  regarded  by  engineers  :md 
men  of  science  whose  attention  has  been  drawn  to  it  The  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  France,  who  have  a  fund  at  their  disposal  for  awarding  prizes 
to  inventors  of  useful  contrivances  for  lessening  the  dangers  and  injuries 
to  life  or  limb  liable  to  occur  in  the  pursuit  of  arts  and  manufactures,  have 
conferred  upon  the  inventor  1  prize  of  two  thousand  live  hundred  francs. 
Trials  of  the  apparatus  were  made  on  the  Cueniin  de  Fer  de  TEst,  in 
France,  where  it  was  applied  to  the  express  trains  running  between  Paris 
and  Strasburg,  and  on  the  Belgian  State  railway.  The  inventor  laid  before 
the  Academy  very  favorable  reports  from  the  engineers  of  these  lines, 
and  Mr.  Combes,  the  well-known  Professor  of  Mechanics  at  the  £vole 
ties  Mtttofj  iu  Paris,  drew  up  a  complete  report  upon  the  action  of  the 
electric  brake,  in  the  name  of  a  scientific  committee,  utkui  whose  propo- 
sition the  above  named  prize  was  awarded. 

MECHANICAL  BROOM. 

A  cylindrical  broom  designed  for  street  sweeping  was  exhibited  at  the 
Exposition,  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Tailfer,  of  Paris.  This  machine  has  been 
adopted  in  the  municipal  service  of  Paris,  and  is  in  use  in  other  cities  of 
France.  It  is  simple  iu  construction,  and  upon  well  paved  streets  is 
very  effective  in  operation.  The  broom  is  attached  to  the  rear  of  a  two- 
wheeled  vehicle,  by  means  of  a  framework,  which  is  so  hinged  to  the 
axle  of  the  vehicle  as  to  enable  the  conductor  ujmui  the  box  in  front  to 
raise  it  out  of  contact  with  the  pavement,  or  to  depress  it  for  serv  ice  at 
pleasure.  The  lever  by  w  hich  this  is  effected  may  be  secured  at  the 
lowest  point,  so  as  to  maintain  the  broom  permantly  raised  while  pro- 
ceeding to  the  place  where  the  work  is  to  be  done,  or  w  hen  returning, 
after  the  labor  of  the  day  is  over. 

Upon  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  which*  is  fixed  a  conical  gear  wheel, 
which  drives  a  pinion  running  on  an  axis  inclined  about  twenty  degrees 
to  the  axis  of  the  vehicle;  and  this  axis  is  connected  with  the  axis  of  the 
broom  by  a  chain  working  in  a  pair  of  rug  wheels.  The  axis  of  the  broom 
itself  is  inclined  so  as  to  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  pinion  just  men 
tioned,  and  therefore  oblique  to  the  direction  of  movement.  When  the 
broom  is  applied  to  the  pavement  the  rag  chain  gives  it  a  rotation  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  wheels  of  the  vehicle;  and  the  dust  or  mud  of  the  street 
is  swept  on  before  it  and  turned  aside  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  heap 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  road. 

The  broom  is  armed  with  stout  splints,  aud  is  sixty  centimetres  (two 
feet)  in  diameter*  In  length  it  is  about  1.8  metres — say  six  feet.  It 
leaves  a  track  cleanly  swept  behind  it  of  nearly  this  breadth.  But  as  the 
heap  of  dust  thus  thrown  up  is  moved  still  further  on  by  a  second  broom 
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following  the  first,  or  by  a  second  operation  of  the  same  broom,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  security  that  tin-  two  tracks  should  overlap  each  other;  and 
hence  in  calculating  the  amount  of  daily  service  of  such  a  machine,  its 
effective  track  is  taken  at  1,5  metre.  The  dust  and  filth  of  the  street 
having  been,  by  successive  courses  of  the  broom,  driven  up  to  the  curb- 
stone, or,  by  operating  on  both  sides,  to  a  single  continuous  heap  in 
the  middle,  it  is  removed  by  scavengers'  carts  as  usual.  Observations 
on  the  actual  performance  of  these  machines  in  the  streets  of  Paris  show 
that  a  single  mechanical  broom  performs  the  work  of  twelve  men.  The 
total  cost  of  a  machine  complete  is  t  wo  thousand  francs,  the  cost  of  the 
broom  alone  eighty  francs.  The  broom,  if  in  constant  use,  will  require 
renewal  about  onee  a  month, 

POOLEY'S  AUTOMATIC  GRAIN  WEIGHER. 

Aii  apparatus  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  of  American 
visitors  to  the  Exposition,  particularly  of  gentlemen  from  our  agricul- 
tural districts,  was  a  balance  exhibited  by  lienry  Pooley  &  8on,  of  Liver- 
pool, for  weighing  grain,  and  at  the  same  time  recording  the  weight  of 
the  grain  which  has  been  weighed.  This  balance,  called  by  the  inventors 
the  Automatic  Grain  Weigher,  is  self-acting  throughout.  The  only  force 
employed  in  the  several  acts  of  loading,  weighing,  discharging,  and 
recording,  is  the  weight  of  the  commodity  in  process  of  being  weighed. 
The  results  of  any  given  period  of  work  are  exhibited  upon  the  register. 

To  describe  the  mode  of  action  by  this  novel  machine  more  in  detail : 
the  grain  is  introduced  to  the  machine  from  the  depot  in  any  manner  by 
which  a  continuous  supply  may  be  conveniently  delivered  into  the  feeder ; 
then,  when  the  hrst  scale  has  received  the  principal  part  of  its  load,  that 
scale  tails  through  a  portion  of  its  descent,  and  in  falling  lifts  a  propor- 
tional weight  equal  to  the  partial  load  then  in  the  scale,  and  at  the  same 
moment  moves  the  feeder  partly  towards  the  second  scale,  which  then 
begins  to  be  tilled  while  the  first  scale  is  receiving  slowly  the  tiuishiug 
part  of  its  load.  When  the  loading  of  the  first  scale  is  complete  that 
scale  falls  through  the  remaining  part  of  its  descent,  and  in  falling 
releases  the  catch  that  till  then  had  held  it  in  its  position,  whereupon 
the  loaded  scale  immediately  tilts  and  simultaneously  shifts  the  full 
stream  of  grain  over  to  the  second  scale  and  moves  the  register  figure. 
The  operation  thus  described  proceeds  from  scale  to  scale  alternately  as 
long  as  the  supply  of  grain  is  continued.  The  now  of  grain  is  never  cut 
off  or  interrupted  during  the  discharge  of  the  scales. 

What  makes  this  invention  specially  interesting  is  the  ingenuity  with 
which  a  very  severe  accuracy  in  the  weigiit  of  each  charge  is  secured 
without  any  consequent  loss  of  time.  In  ordinary  weighing,  if  great 
exactness  is  aimed  at,  the  last  additions  are  made  slowly;  and  this,  hi 
tact,  is  always  necessary  if  one  would  avoid  inevitable  overcharge. 
Accordingly,  as  much  time  is  spent  in  adding  the  last  few  grains,  or  the 
las*  few  ounces,  as  the  ease  may  be,  as  it  had  required  to  introduce  the 
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great  balk  of  the  load  previously.  But  by  employing  two  balances  side 
by  wide,  with  abridge,  or  doubly  inclined  shoot,  between  them,  the  inven- 
tors have  made  it  possible  to  keep  up  a  steady  How  from  the  source*  and 
still  to  finish  off  each  load  by  so  gently  arrowing  an  increase  that  it  is 
impossible  an  error  should  occur  of  any  sensible  amount;  while  in  the 
mean  time  the  nearly  empty  scale  receives  the  main  stream  and  rapidly 
tills,  Tliis  balance  cannot  fail  to  make  its  way  among  our  western  farmers, 
and  among  the  large  class  of  our  citizens  who  are  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  grain. 

The  figure  will  be  Ffc. 
understood  with- 
out requiring  par- 
ticular description. 
The  parts  impor- 
tant to  note  are  the 
two  scale  pans,  of 
which  the  one  ou 
the  right  is  in  the 
position  to  receive, 
and  the  one  on  the 
left  iti  the  position 
t*>  discharge  its 
load;  the  doubly 
inclined  shoot  or 
bridge  extending 
across  above  the 

Benles,  and  the  SUp-  Vw\ey  &  Sous'  Automatic  Grain  Wefcber. 

ply  sin  ot  api>eariiig  above  the  whole.  This  supply  shoot  is  sustained 
by  a  branched  iron  support,  which  is  single  at  the  base,  ami  which 
forms  a  vertical  axis  around  which  the  supply  shoot  has  the  slight 
lateral  movements  above  described,  which  change  the  manuer  of  delivery 

of  the  grain. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  balance  is  applicable  to  many  purposes  in  which 
accurate  and  continuous  weighing  is  necessary,  as  well  as  to  the  weighing 
of  grain. 

TJNIYElttfAL  EVAPORATOR, 

Under  this  name  31  r.  Chenailler,  of  Paris,  exhibited  an  apparatus  for 
accelerating  the  evaporation  of  liquids  at  temperatures  below  the  boiling 
point,  which  seems  to  be  capable  of  useful  application  in  many  industries 
requiring  a  rapid  concentration  of  dilute  solutions  without  urging  the 
temperature.  Such  is  especially  the  case  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar; 
and  accordingly  it  is  stated  that  this  apparatus  has  been  extensively 
introduced,  not  only  ft)  the  beet-sugar  factories  of  France,  but  also  among 
the  planters  of  cane  in  the  French  colonies.  The  apparatus  consists  <it  a 
number  of  hollow  disks,  of  lenticular  figure,  arranged  upon  a  common 
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axis,  awl  dipping  into  the  liquid  to  be  evaporated.  Tlie.se  disks,  or  lenses, 
are  constructed  of  thin  metal,  and  are  all  in  communication  with  each 
other  through  the  common  axis,  which  is  likewise  hollow.  The  whole 
system  is  kept  in  slow  rotary  motion  by  some  convenient  moving  power, 
anil  each  disk  carries  up  with  it,  adhering  to  its  surface,  a  thin  him  of 
the  liquid.  As  evaporation  when  it  takes  place  without  ebullition  goes 
on  with  a  rapidity  proportional  to  the  surface  exposed,  (the  temperature 
being  supposed  constant,)  it  is  manifest  that  the  arrangements  here 
described  will  increase  the  amount  evaporated  in  a  given  time  to  a  degree 
dependent  on  the  number  of  the  disks.  The  disks  exposed  were  about 
a  metre  in  diameter,  and  were  ten  in  number  in  each  set.  In  addition  to 
the  disks,  one  of  the  sets  was  provided  with  a  series  of  longitudinal  tubes 
extending  parallel  to  the  axis  from  end  to  end  of  the  system,  around  the 
whole  circumference. 

These  also  communicated,  within,  with  the  common  interior  of  all  the 
disks.  The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  allow  the  temperature  to 
be  raised,  if  desired,  by  the  admission  of  steam,  to  which  access  is  given 
through  the  hollow  axis. 

This  evaporator  may  be  used  in  connection  with  a  vacuum  apparatus, 
as  well  as  in  the  free  air.  Mr.  Chenailler  exhibited  the  arrangement 
designed  for  this  purpose.  Within  a  vacuum  chamber  of  the  ordinary 
description,  three  of  the  evaporating  disks  are  mounted  on  an  axis, 
which,  passing  through  a  packing,  admit  of  being  operated  from  with* 
out.  For  the  purpose  of  permitting  an  inspection  of  the  process,  sight- 
holes  are  provided,  protected  by  a  strong  glazing. 

In  the  concentration  of  solutions  which  will  bear  a  high  temperature, 
the  inventor  claims  a  very  large  economy  for  this  contrivance — not  less 
indeed  than  seventy-five  or  eighty  per  cent.  u  If, n  he  says,  <*  we  take  as 
the  basis  of  reckoning,  the  fact,  theoretically  established,  that  one 
kilogram  of  combustible  should  evaporate  five  litres  (kilograms)  of 
water,  I  can  affirm  that  with  only  the  same  quantity  of  combustible  and 
the  use  of  my  apparatus,  no  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty  litres  can  be 
evaporated/'  And  this,  in  establishments  which  employ  steam  as  a 
motive  power,  may  be  accomplished  without  any  expense  at  all.  if  only  n 
portion  of  the  exhaust  steam,  which  would  otherwise  be  wholly  lost,  be 
made  available  for  the  purpose. 

By  the  aid  of  the  ten-lens  apparatus,  without  the  extra  tubes,  this 
exhaust  steam  can  be  made  to  evaporate  twelve  thousand  litres  (four 
hundred  and  forty-four  cubic  feet,  and  more  than  threee  thousand  gal- 
lons) in  twenty  four  hours;  ami  with  the  other  form,  the  quantity 
evaporated  in  the  same  time  becomes  as  great  as  eighteen  or  twenty 
thousand  litres.  It  is  claimed,  also,  that  when  the  liquids  become 
dense,  a  very  great  advantage  arises  from  the  mechanical  division  and 
agitation  produced  by  the  rotation  gi  the  disks. 

In  the  preparation  of  sugar  this  mode  of  evaporation  is  asserted  to 
be  productive  of  very  sensible  improvement  iu  quality.   The  sugar  is 
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il  to  be  whiter  than  that  obtained  by  the  usual  methods,  to  be  larger 
in  grain,  and  to  refine  with  greater  facility.  The  product,  therefore, 
commands  a  higher  price. 

It  is  also  stated  as  a  fact,  in  the  description  of  the  apparatus  furnished 
by  the  inventor,  that  a  number  of  houses  which  have  acquired  a  just 
celebrity  for  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  their  sugars  since  the  intro- 
duction of  these  machines,  introduced  them  into  their  establishments 
originally  only  after  having  made  trial  by  way  of  experiment  of  a  sin- 
gle one  of  these  evaporators,  while  continuing  for  the  time  being  their 
previous  methods;  but  that  those  trials  were  so  entirely  convincing  as 
to  lead  them  to  sacrifice  all  their  old  material  and  to  replace  it  with 
these  machines  exclusively. 

In  some  of  the  notices  of  this  apparatus  which  have  appeared  in 
industrial  journals,  it  is  stated  that  the  inveution  is  an  old  one  revived* 
Whether  new  or  old,  however,  it  is  believed  not  to  have  been  heretofore 
used  in  the  United  States, 

AUBIN*S  IMPROVED  MILLSTONES. 

Mr.  L  Aubin,  of  Paris,  exhibited  in  Class  50  a  form  of  millstone  of 
his  invention,  which  seems  to  possess  some  advantages  to  recommend  it. 
A  mill  was  also  at  the  same  time  in  operation  to  illustrate  these  advan- 
tages. This  millstone  (the  lower  stone)  is  cut  through  in  the  direction 
of  the  radius  with  several  elongated  or  sectoral  openings,  which  are  cov- 
ered with  finely  woven  wire  gauze.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  permit  the 
escape  of  such  portion  of  the  flour  as  has  been  sufficiently  ground,  while 
the  coarser  particles  are  passed  on  for  further  grinding,  ami  tin-  bran  is 
carried  to  the  edge  before  being  discharged.  The  bran  is  thus  pretty 
effectually  separated  from  the  flour  during  the  process  of  grinding,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  flour  will  be  found  in  the  receptacle  immediately  beneath 
the  stone  j  while  the  bran  with  very  little  flour  will  accumulate  in  another 
annular  receiver  at  the  circumference.  This  does  not  of  course  super- 
sede the  uecssity  of  bolting  entirely,  in  case  a  very  fine  article  of  flour 
is  required ;  but  it  renders  bolting  unnecessary  for  ordinary  qualities, 
and  it  reduces  very  much  the  w  ork  of  the  bolts.  It  is  Mr.  Aubin's  belief 
that  flour  is  injured  when  the  grinding  is  unnecessarily  protracted, 
in  consequence  of  the  heat  developed;  and  he  asserts  that  with  the 
use  of  his  stones  there  is  obtained  both  a  larger  weight  and  a  better 
quality  of  flour  from  a  given  quantity  and  description  of  wheat  than 
the  ordinary'  mills  will  furnish,  lie  claims  ;dso  ;in  additional  ^;iiti  from 
the  diminution  of  the  driving  hare  consumed,  in  consequence  of  the 
relief  to  the  mill  offered  by  the  escape  of  the  flour  as  soon  as  ground. 
This  improvement  is  one  which  apparently  deserves  to  be  carefully 
examined. 

DOOB  OPENING  IIOTU  WAYS. 

Among  the  inventions  of  minor  importance  exhibited,  was  a  door 
provided  with  a  simple  meehauieal  contrivance  for  changing  the  hinge 
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from  one  side  to  the  other  at  pleasure.  In  order  to  effect  the  change  it 
is  only  necessary  to  push  a  knob,  having  the  form  of  an  ordinary  dmr 
knob,  a  few  inches  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  The  knob  is  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  door,  and  is  connected  by  means  of  rods  or  bars  with 
a  pair  of  bolts  at  each  edge  or  margin  of  the  door,  one  at  the  bottom 
and  the  other  at  the  top,  which  move  vertically.  The  motion  of  the 
knob  which  forces  one  pair  of  these  bolts  outward  draws  the  other  pair 
inward.  If,  for  instance,  the  bolts  on  the  right  side  of  the  dcK>r  art1 
forced  out,  they  enter  into  metal  sockets  in  the  door  frame  and  form  a 
hinge  on  that  side,  while  at  the  same  time  the  pair  on  the  left  are  with* 
drawn  front  a  similar  pair  of  sockets,  leaving  that  side  of  the  door  free. 
The  same  movement  brings  into  place  on  the  free  side,  a  catch  fasten- 
ing of  the  ordinary  kind,  which  is  commanded  by  the  same  knob  which 
has  operated  the  change.  This  contrivance,  which  would  be  of  little 
use  in  the  case  of  large  apartments,  may,  nevertheless,  be  very  con- 
venient where  space  is  limited  and  passages  are  narrow.  For  closets, 
eh  it  baa -presses,  and  for  doors  in  corners  of  rooms,  or  in  places  where 
several  open  near  together,  there  may  often  be  a  considerable  ad  van- 
tuge  in  temporarily  thanking  the  hinge  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
The  inventor  is  Mr.  EL  C.  Lacy,  of  Brighton,  England. 

DOOR  WITH  MECHANICAL  PLINTH. 

Another  invention  which  may  be  classed  with  the  last  mentioned  in 
regard  to  importance,  is  a  door  with  a  movable  plinth,  designed  to 
exclude  draughts,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Jaccoux  fir  Son,  of  Paris.  This 
plinth  is  so  contrived  that  when  the  door  closes  it  shuts  down  closely 
upon  the  floor,  and  effectually  prevents  the  admission  of  air.  But 
when  the  door  is  opened,  a  system  of  springs  immediately  raises  the 
plinth,  so  as  to  prevent  friction,  and  keeps  it  raised  until  the  door  is 
again  closed.  The  falling  of  the  plinth  is  caused  by  a  pin  projecting 
from  it,  which  strikes  a  metal  plate  on  the  door  frame.  Of  course, 
when  the  idea  is  once  conceived,  many  forms  of  mechanism  may  easily 
be  contrived  for  accomplishing  the  object  desired. 
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I. — THE  PRODUCTION  OF  STEEL. 


Although  it  has  been  committed  to  other  and  abler  hands  to  report 
upon  the  machinery  and  processes  of  mining  and  metallurgy  which 
were  illustrated  in  the  Exposition,  yet  it  cannot  he  out  of  place,  in  a 
review  of  industrial  progress  like  what  is  here  proposed,  to  mention,  at 
le;i>t  historically,  the  signal  revolution  which  has  taken  place  within 
the  bust  twenty  years  in  a  department  of  production  so  important  as  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  It  is  only  within  a  period  thus  limited  that  a 
mass  of  this  valuable  material  could  be  produced,  by  any  known  pro- 
cess, exceeding  in  weight  two  or  three  hundred  pounds.  Nothing  could 
better  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  improvements  which  later  years 
have  brought  than  the  fact  that  there  is  now  hardly  a  limit  assignable 
to  the  weight  of  the  masses  which  are  quite  within  the  resources  of  the 
metallurgist.  The  most  ponderous  structures  and  the  most  powerful 
nmchincs  may  now  Ik*  provided,  in  all  their  parts  exposed  to  the  action 
of  great  forces  of  compression,  extension,  or  strain,  with  the  material 
possessing  the  greatest  known  power  nf  resistance,  and  ;it  a  moderate 
expense.  And  the  statement  of  the  (act  that  this  may  now  be  *h  ue 
cheaply  does  not  by  any  means  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  progress 
which  has  been  made,  since  only  a  few  years  ago  the  thing  could  not 
have  been  done  at  any  price  at  all. 

A  review  of  recent  inventions  would  be  singularly  deficient  in  com- 
pleteness which  should  omit  to  mention  the  most  important  of  them  all ; 
ami  such,  in  view  of  their  far  reaching  consequences,  must  be  regarded 
those  which  have  recently  so  thoroughly  revolutionized  the  manul'aeture 
of  steel.  In  what  follows,  the  object  has  not  been  to  describe  the  pro- 
ceases  themselves,  whether  new  or  old,  which  are  employed  in  this  great 
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department  of  industry,  but  merely  to  give  such  an  outline  of  the 
tory  of  progress  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  greatness  of  the  reeei 
changes. 

ORIGIN  AND  PKOGRESS  OP  THE  MANUFACTURE. 

The  manufacture  of  steel  is  one  of  those  industries  of  which  the 
origin  is  too  remote  to  he  distinctly  marked  in  history,  yet  which  for 
many  centuries  continued  to  be  among  the  least  progressive  of  all. 
The  material  was  originally  produced,  and  is  still  in  small  quantities 
produced,  directly  from  the  ore;  but  for  this  purpose  only  a  peculiar 
kind  of  mangautfcrous  iron  is  available,  which  is  not  found  except  in 
limited  quantities,  and  in  particular  localities*  The  manufacture  of 
natural  steel  is  at  present  confined  chiefly  to  the  island  of  Corsica, 
to  Catalonia,  in  Spain. 

Most  of  the  steel  employed  for  the  general  purposes  of  industry, 
for  a  longtime  produced  by  a  process  called  cemeiH  at  inn,  tin*  imined 
product  being  what  is  well  known  as  bar  steel,  or  blistered  steel*  This 
is  prepared  by  exposing  bars  of  malleable  iron  iu  contact  with  charcoal 
in  close  vessels  of  refractory  materials,  for  a  considerable  time,  to  a 
high  temperature.    The  duration  of  the  operation  varies  with  the  cross 
section  of  the  burs  to  be  cemented,  but  it  always  continues  for  several 
days,  and  after  its  completion  a  still  longer  time  must  be  allowed  for 
the  cooling  of  the  mass  before  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  furnace.  Ten 
or  twenty  tons  of  iron  111:1  \  !><■  eemcnled  at  unce  in  a  single  furnace,  the 
time  required  extending  from  twelve  to  twenty- two  days.   The  bars,  whe 
withdrawn,  are  found  to  be  converted  into  steel  of  an  exceedingly  bri 
tie  character,  and  full  of  Assures.    Numerous  cavities  are  found  to  havi 
been  formed  beneath  their  superficial  lamina?,  presenting  the  appearance 
which  has  given  to  the  product  the  name  it  bears,  of  blistered  steel.  In 
order  to  solidify  it,  and  to  restore  its  malleability,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  reheated  and  passed  beneath  heavy  hammers,  or  between 
laminating  rollers;  but  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to 
eliminate  all  its  ini perfections. 

In  the  year  1710,  a  great  improvement  was  made  iu  England  in  the 
steel  manufacture,  by  an  obscure  mechanic  named  Benjamin  Huntsman, 
Huntsman's  process  consisted  in  fusing  the  ordinary  steel,  and  casting  it 
into  solid  ingots;  but  the  method  pursued  by  him  was  kept  secret  by  its 
inventor,  until  at  lenglh  it  was  disclosed  by  the  cunning  of  a  workman, 
who  introduced  himself  into  his  shop  under  false  pretences,  and  possessed 
himself  surreptitiously  of  its  details,  its  general  introduction  proved 
to  be  iif  inappreciable  advantage  to  all  the  mechanic  arts.  The  defects 
of  cemented  steel,  its  want  of  homogeneousuessT  its  numerous  fissures 
and  thiws,  its  imperfect  ductility  and  malleability,  Jetract  greatly  from 
its  use  [illness;  while  the  only  means  by  which  these  defects  can  be  removed 
or  diminished,  frequent  reheatings  and  hammerings,  gradually  deprive 
it  of  the  important  properties  peculiar  to  steel,  and  reduce  it  toward  its 
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original  condition  of  soft  iron.  By  the  process  of  Huntsman,  any  descrip- 
tion of  steel  may  be  expeditiously  rendered  homogeneous  by  fusion,  with* 
out  impairing  the  qualities  on  which  the  utility  of  this  most  important 
material  depends.  Each  operation  is,  however,  restricted  to  a  small  quan- 
tity, and  large  masses  can  ouly  be  obtained  by  employing  many  eruci 
bles  at  once. 

PUDDLED  STEEL. 

About  a  century  had  passed  away  after  the  introduction  of  the  pro- 
cess of  Huntsman,  when  the  attempt  was  first  successfully  made  to  pro- 
duce steel  from  cast-iron  by  the  process  called  puddling;  the  same  pro- 
cess substantially  by  which  p  i  g  -  i  ro  u  is  rendered  malleable*  In  this  pro- 
cess the  carbon  in  combination  with  the  metal  is  gradually  removed  by 
oxidation,  and  if  the  process  be  arrested  at  the  suitable  moment,  the 
product  will  be  found  to  possess  the  properties  of  steel  of  different  degrees 
of  hardness,  according  to  the  degree  of  decarbonization.  Only  moder- 
ate quantities,  not  exceeding  four  or  five  hundred  pounds,  can  be  trans- 
formed  by  this  means  in  a  single  operation;  and  in  order  to  obtain  con- 
siderable masses  it  is  necessary  to  remelt  the  product  and  to  combine 
the  contents  of  many  crucibles  in  a  single  easting.  Much  skill  is  required 
to  conduct  this  operation  successfully,  and  it  can  only  be  performed 
in  large  establishments,  provided  with  many  furnaces,  and  with  mechan- 
ical arrangements  such  as  to  permit  the  products  of  all  to  be  promptly 
brought  together  at  the  fitting  moment. 

PRODUCTION  OF  LARGE  MASSES  OF  STEEL  BY  KTH7FP. 

It  is  about  thirty  years  since  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  puddling 
btigui)  to  acquire  importance.  The  facility  of  the  process,  as  compared 
with  cementation,  determined  speedily  a  great  advance  in  this  depart- 
ment of  industry.  It  was  soon  found  practicable  to  produce,  economi- 
cally, masses  of  a  magnitude  greatly  exceeding  any  which  hail  before 
betfl  known.  The  manufacturer  whose  successes  on  a  large  scale  were 
earliest  to  attract  attention,  was  Mr.  Krupp,  of  Essen,  in  Prussia.  At 
tin  Universal  Exposition  of  1851,  this  gentleman  exhibited  a  specimen 
of  crucible  steel  weighing  nearly  two  and  a  half  tons.  This,  however, 
was  greatly  exceeded  in  1355,  when  the  same  exhibitor  presented  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  that  year  a  block  of  the  same  material,  five  tons  in 
weight  But  these  early  achievements  have  been  thrown  entirely  into 
the  shade  by  the  magnificent  displays  of  1862,  in  London,  and  of  1H07, 
in  Faris,  at  the  first  of  which  he  exhibited  an  ingot  of  t  wenty  tons,  and 
at  the  second,  another  of  the  enormous  weight  of  forty  tons.  On  this 
last  occasion  Mr.  Krupp  presented  also  a  monster  gun  of  fifty  tons  in 
weight,  which,  if  not  cast  in  a  single  piece,  was  only  not  so  because  it 
was  necessary  to  shrink  the  external  rings  on  to  those  beneath  I  hem. 
The  steel  employed  by  Mr,  Krupp  in  this  manufacture  t«  prepared  by 
puddling  from  the  Spiegel  ore  of  Siegeiu    His  crucibles  receive  from 
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seventy  to  seventy-five  pounds  of  puddled  steel  each,  and  are  heated  in 
furnaces,  of  winch  lie  bus  four  hundred,  capable  of  holding  each  from 
two  to  twenty-four  crucibles.  He  produces  more  thuu  eight  hundred 
tons  per  week.  The  fractures  and  flexures  of  the  massive  sped  mens 
exposed  by  him  near  his  great  ingot,  show  the  excellence  of  their  qual- 
ity, their  fine  and  homogeneous  structure,  and  their  remarkable  tough- 
ness. 

While  Mr.  Krupp  has  thus  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  producing 
steel  in  masses  of  any  magnitude  required  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
industry  or  to  subserve  the  operations  of  war,  the  problem  of  economical 
production  has  not  been  so  fully  solved  by  hiai  as  could  be  desired*  In 
the  processes  of  puddling  and  reinelting  there  is  a  large  consumption 
both  of  time  and  of  fuel.  Ste consumption  of  fuel  (coke  or  charcoal) 
approaches  to,  or  exceeds,  seven  times  the  weight  of  the  steel  produced; 
and  this  is  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  material  which  is  stated  by  Mr* 
Fremy  at  not  less  than  thirty-five  per  cent.  It  must  be  added  fin  flier 
that  the  process  is  not  successful  except  with  certain  descriptions  of  ores, 
and  that  even  with  the  purest  hematites  it  furnishes  inferior  results, 

BESSEMER  STEEL. 

The  problem  of  producing  cheap  steel,  of  good  quality  and  in  large 
masses,  remained,  therefore,  yet,  in  spite  of  the  successes  of  Mr.  Krupp, 
and  of  others  whose  displays  in  the  present  Exposition  fairly  rival  his 
own,  in  great  measure  unsolved,  when,  about  ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Henry 
Bessemer,  of  Birmingham,  England,  proposed  the  method,  now  known 
by  his  name,  of  transforming  liquid  iron,  received  immediately  from  the 
smelting  furnace,  or  obtained  by  reinelting  ordinary  pig-iron,  at  once, 
with  scarcely  any  loss  of  time  and  no  consumption  of  fuel,  directly  into 
steel. 

Mr.  Bessemer  was  not  the  first  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  carburet- 
ted  iron  into  steel,  although  he  was  the  first  to  invent  a  practicable  pro- 
cess for  accomplishing  so  desirable  an  object.  In  the  year  l  >  is,  Newton, 
and  in  1K-1U,  .Mart  y,  patented  in  England  methods  by  which  they  hoped 
to  effect  the  same  thing;  the  principle  in  hulh  eases  being  to  oxidize  out 
the  carbon  by  directing  a  stream  of  air,  or  of  air  mingled  with  carbonic 
oxide,  upon  the  surface*  of  the  liquid  metal  in  a  rcverberutory  furnace. 
But  so  long  as  the  action  of  oxidizing  gases  is  eon  lined  to  the  surface, 
it  is  quite  impossible  effectually  to  decarburize  any  considerable  mass  of 
metal,  or  any  mass  at  all,  except  at  the  expense  of  a  disproportionate 
length  of  time  and  a  considerable  loss  of  the  metal  itself.  These  meth- 
ods were  therefore  a  barn  loned  for  others,  which,  though  unsatisfactory 
in  their  immediate  results,  indicated  very  possibly  to  Mr,  Bessemer  the 
direction  in  which  success  was  ultimately  found.  Mr.  Nasmith  employed 
blowing  tubes  to  penetrate  the  melted  muss ;  but  instead  of  injecting 
air  he  introduced  steam  below  the  surface  of  the  metal,  having  in  view 
to  effect  two  distinct  objects  at  the  same  time.    In  the  first  place,  by 


mourn  of  the  mechanical  agitation  produced,  he  aimed  to  effect  a  nore 
thorough  contact  of  all  parts  of  the  metal  with  the  injected  vapor;  and 
in  the  next  place,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  vapor  itself,  he  expected 
to  furnish  oxygen  for  the  removal  of  the  carbon  from  the  iron,  and  hydro- 
gen for  separating  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  effects  anticipated  were  produced,  but  the  decomposition  of  the 
water  was  attended  with  so  large  an  absorption  of  heat,  that  the  pro- 
cess  failed  through  a  too  great  reduction  of  temperature.  To  remedy 
this  defect,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Martini  to  employ  a  mixture  of  air 
and  steam;  and  finally  Mr.  Bessemer  adopted  the  plan  of  using  air  alone. 

The  idea  of  Mr.  Nasmith,  of  acting  upon  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
by  means  of  hydrogen,  is  oue  which  has  been  more  recently  revived, 
ami  with  success  (as  mentioned  below)  by  Mr.  Berard,  and  it  is  employed 
by  him  as  an  improvement  upon  the  Bessemer  process;  but  the  hydro- 
gen  is  generated  in  an  independent  vessel,  and  is  not  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  water  at  the  expense  of  the  heat  of  the  metal  which  is 
itself  to  be  operated  on. 

The  Bessemer  process  is  undoubtedly  one  of  those  remarkable  inven- 
tions which  from  time  to  time  transform  a  great  industry,  and  exert  at 
the  same  time  an  immense  intiuence  upon  other  industries  dependent 
upon  it.  Like  other  important  inventions  it  has  had  to  make  its  way 
against  the  prepossessions  or  the  prejudices  of  many  whose  opinions  cany 
with  them  weight;  and  it  has  bad  to  encounter  the  discouragements 
which  unanticipated  ditliculties,  always  sure  to  arise  in  every  untried 
path,  bring  with  them  to  the  pioneer  explorer.  One  by  one  these  obsta- 
cles to  the  success  of  the  new  process  have  disappeared*  It  has  been 
tested  on  a  grand  scale  by  many  judicious  iron-masters;  and  j«  hriet'er 
time  by  far  than  has  been  the  case  with  the  greater  Dumber  of  the 
improvements  by  which  the  world  has  been  ultimately  most  highly  bene- 
fited, its  merits  have  been  acknowledged,  and  it  has  become  the  life  of 
an  immense,  a  well-established,  and  a  daily -growing  industry. 

The  doubts  for  some  time  entertained  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  in 
regard  lo  the  merits  of  the  process  of  Mr.  Kesseincr  are  well  illustrated  by 
the  language  of  the  jury  on  steel  manufactures,  in  the  Exposition  of  lS0l\ 
Alter  stating  the  earnest  interest  universally  felt  in  the  improvement  of 
the  production  of  this,  the  most  useful  of  all  metals,  which  had  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  presentation,  during  the  eleven  preceding  years,  of 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  applications  tor  patents  for 
such  improvements  in  England,  of  which  one  hundred  and  twenty  seven 
had  been  actually  issued,  the  jury  go  on  to  say,  Yet  out  ot  these  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  patents  there  is  only  one  which  has  brought 
about  any  striking  change  in  the  mode  of  producing  steel,  or  which  has 
been  attended  with  any  real  or  practical  commercial  results,  and  this  is 
the  process  patented  by  Mr.  Bessemer.  And  even  Mr.  Bessemer  hini>clf 
does  not  contemplate  that  the  metal  or  steel  made  hy  his  process  will 
supersede  ihe  steel  made  in  the  old  fashioned  way,  but  rather  that  it  will 
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the  prej inline  against  which  this  invaluabte  invention  has  had  toeonte 
everywhere,  but  which  has  been,  in  great  measure,  overcome  in  Fran 
England,  ami  America,  by  the  overwhelming  and  daily  accuinulatin 
evidenee  of  its  turrit.  Moreover,  the  German  producers,  and  esjH>eially 
the  Prussian,  having  become  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  the  magni- 
tude and  the  excellence  of  their  crucible  steel  manufacture,  they  cannot 
without  a  natural  reluctance,  yield  the  palm  in  this  magnificent  cot 
course  to  those  of  any  other  nation;  and  they  are,  therefore,  likely  to  lie 
the  last  to  adopt  a  process  which  may  possibly  at  someday  superse 
that  which  they  have  themselves  created,  and  which  in  their  hands  h 
produced  so  magnificent  results.  But  by  some,  also,  it  is  in  no  sue 
measure  attributed  to  u  less  worthy  cause,  and  that  is,  the  dispositi 
to  profit  by  the  invention  by  availing  themselves  of  the  inadequate  p 
tection  afforded  by  the  German  patent  laws  to  the  rights  of  the  inventor, 
wThile  they  decry  the  invention  itself  in  order  to  cover  up  this  ungener- 
ous practice.  The  editor  of  the  journal  above  cited  says:  "The  Hess 
nier  steel  makers  in  Germany  pay  no  royalty  to  the  inventor,  and  they 
an*,  therefore,  not  allowed  to  import  their  products  into  France,  Eng- 
land, or  any  other  country  where  Mr.  Bessemer"*  patents  are  valid  It 
is,  therefore,  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  these  steel  makers  to  keep 
their  mode  of  manufacture  a  secret,  t\  to  deny  that  their  steel  is  made 
in  accordance  with  any  patented  plan,  and  thereby  to  secure  to  their 
products  the  possibility  of  importation  into  other  countries  without  the 
payment  of  royalties.  This  being  the  case,  the  inducement  to  create 
prejudice  against  the  quality  of  Bessemer  steel,  a*  eompured  with  what 
is  ealled  4  east  steel/  or  "crucible  steel,' is  very  great;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that,  out  of  a  considerable  number  of  establishments  iu  Ger- 
many who  produce  Bessemer  steel  in  large  quantities  and  of  excellent 
quality  as  well,  there  is  not  one  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  which  uses  the 
name  of  Bessemer  for  the  products  exhibited.  We  do  not  think  that  to 
be  a  just  and  fair  mode  of  treating  an  inventor  who  has  conferred  so  grea 
a  benefit  upon  the  iron  manufacturers  of  all  countries."  No,  it  is  by 
means  just  or  fair,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  justice  and  fairness  which  gre 
inventors  usually  receive  ;it  the  hands  of  their  contemporaries,  Mr. 
Bessemer  has,  in  fact,  been  quite  exeeptionally  fortunate.  His  rights 
have  been  respected  iu  his  own  country  and  in  some  others,  and  lie  teapa 
a  corresponding  advantage.  It  has  too  often  been  the  ease  that  great 
inventors  have  not  only  been  stripped  of  their  rights,  but  have  been  left 
to  starve  among  the  people  for  whose  benefit  they  had  impoverished 
themselves.  Sueh  was  the  reward  of  Leblanc  for  the  greatest  discovery 
of  his  age  in  applied  ehemisl i y.  Sueh  eaiue  very  near  being  that  of 
Watt,  for  the  most  important  mechanical  invention  ever  made. 

The  importance  of  the  new  process  for  steel  will  not  so  much  appear 
if,  iu  considering  the  greater  cheapness  and  facility  with  which  the  metal 

cai  w  be  produced,  we  regard  those  purposes  ouly  to  whAi  it  has 

hitherto  been  applied,  as  when  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  v;§  variety 
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of  new  naefl  for  which  it  will  hereafter  be  in  continual  demand.  Iron, 
up  tu  the  present  time  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  metals,  for  the  variety 
of  it**  applications,  fulfils,  after  all,  but  imperfectly  many  of  the  func- 
tions to  which  it  is  applied  only  because  there  is  no  better  economies  Un- 
available. In  the  form  of  cast  iron  it  is  hard,  but  brittle ;  in  the  form  of 
wrought  iron  it  is  tough,  but  soft*  In  either  case  it  is  deficient  in  elas- 
ticity. Steel  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  of  iron  in  both  its  forms, 
and  to  a  greater  degree  than  either,  while  it  has  additional  and  no  less 
valuable  qualities  which  are  not  found  in  wrought  or  in  cast  iron. 
Nothing  but  its  expensiveaess  has  prevented  it  from  being  long  since 
applied  to  the  construction  of  all  parts  of  machines  which  are  to  be  sub- 
jected to  strain  or  to  constant  friction;  to  the  construction,  for  instance, 
of  axles,  of  wheel  tires,  of  wheels  themselves,  of  piston  rods,  of  steam- 
engines  in  all  their  parts,  of  boilers,  of  profiler  shafts,  of  lire  arms  of 
all  kinds,  and  especially  of  heavy  guns,  of  armor  for  ships  or  for  fixed 
batteries,  of  the  hulls  of  ships  themselves,  of  railroad  machinery  and 
rails,  and  of  a  multitude  of  minor  objects  important  to  industry  which 
it  is  needless  to  enumerate.  The  very  moderate  prices  at  which  Besse- 
-  steel  can  be  furnished  cannot  fail  to  cause  it  soon  to  take  the  place 
of  iron  for  most  of  these  purposes.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  mode  of  its 
manufacture,  that,  so  far  as  the  expense  of  labor  and  consumption  of 
fuel  are  concerned,  it  can  be  produced  even  more  cheaply  than  iron. 
Moreover,  the  peculiar  manganesic  ores,  occurring  only  in  certain  locali- 
ties, which  have  hitherto  been  found  most  advantageous,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  indispensable,  for  manufacturing  good  steel  by  any  process, 
have  becu  satisfactorily  and  very  simply  replaced  by  >lr.  Bessemer,  by 
means  of  a  manganesic  iron  artificially  prepared*1    No  natural  or  eco- 

1  It  appears  that  the  manufacture  of  this  product,  ho  interesting  and  valuable,  after  (laving 
been  commenced  under  promising  auspices,  has  ueeu,  at  least  for  the  lime,  suspended.  The> 
following  statement,  taken  from  the  London  u  Kugineeriug,"  explains  the  circumstance* : 

**In  the  history  uf  the  Bessemer  process  the.  name  of  fernv  man  panene  will,  mi'lnr  all  cir- 
cumstauees  have  an  important  place.  Though  the  manufacture  of  this  substance  has  now 
been  interrupted,  or  perhaps  finally  given  up,  by  the  parties  who  6rst  succeeded  in  making 
it,  practically  and  commercially,  and  may  have  proved  unprofitable  as  far  as  the  past  and 
present  state  of  the  market,  and  of  the  steel  manufacture,  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  with  the  further  ex tension  of  the  Bessemer  process,  and  with  the,  application  of  it 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  softest  kind  of  steel  or  malleable  metal,  such  a  aubatauce  will  have 
to  br  again  brought  into  the  market,  and  U  will  ultimately  find  ita  place  among  the  metal* 
hirgical  products  of  every -day  use  in  steel-making  by  almost  all  modern  processes  The 
manufacture  of  ferro-mangaiu'se  was  commenced,  at  Mr,  Besscmefs  suggestion,  by  Mr. 
Henderson,  of  Glasgow,  who  invented  and  patented  a  process  for  the  production  of  alloys  of 
iron  and  manganese,  containing  a  high  percentage  of  the  latter  metal.  A  Siemens  furnace 
was  erected  for  carrying  out  this  prooesa  at  the  Pure  nix  Foundry,  Glasgow,  about  three  years 
ago,  and  the  manufacture  of  ferro- manganese  was  commenced  with  apparently  good  com- 
mercial results,  and  certainly  with  the  greatest  success,  as  far  as  lbe  quality  of  the  product 
was  concerned.  The  metal  has  a  price  in  the  market  depending  upon  its  percentage  of 
manganese.,  the  steelmakers  paying  £1  per  ion  of  fe  no- manganese  for  each  per  cent,  of 
pure  mangAese  contained  in  it.  ,A  ton  of  ferro -manganese,  for  example,  guaranteed  to  con- 
tain tweui4Aree  per  cent,  of  manganese,  was  sold  ut  £23  and  at  that  price  it  was  upon  a 
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nomical  obstacle,  therefore,  can  any  longer  exist  to  prevent  the  substi- 
tution of  .steel  for  iron  on  a  scale  as  extensive  a*  the  best  interests  of  th  e 
industrial  art-*  may  require.  And  even  supposing  that,  weight  for 
weight,  steel  should  for  a  time  continue  to  be  more  extensive  than  iron, 
it  most  not  be  forgotten  that  it  will  always  possess  two  especial  advan- 
tages whk-h  may  make  it  cheaper  in  the  end.  and  possibly  cheaper,  also. 

par,  at  t mi  a*  am  Tig  am  se  is  exmcerned,  with  the  average  of  G«nr.u  spie-peieasen  which  (con- 
taining fcix*ui  seven  per  cm.  of  inginfw )  stood  at  jCT  hi  tbe  qo<:ark<n*  of  iron-merchants 
■  «v.<oiAtry. 

**  Tbe  mode  of  Btnactiif.  at  earned  on  in  the  PVoenix  Foundry.  con*ist*-d  in  miring 
carbonavte  of  macganeae,  a  snhrtsnce  obtained  in  soda  works  as  one  of  the  product*  «vf  the 
Buatrnfacmre  of  beaching  powder,  with  an  almost  equal  quantity  of  a  pare  caicii>*d  iiam  ore, 
ais*  drawn  from  a  soda  works,  ia  which  ii  formed  a  kind  of  refuse.  The  original  substance 
which  yields  this  iron  ore  is  a  kind  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  found  in  large  quantities  on 
tae  soma  earns  of  Spain-" 

After  dVseritong  tae  method  of  separating  the  snlphar  and  copper,  leaving  the  oxide  of  iron 
pmXed  from  all  its  adndxtarea.  and  ia  a  state  of  mechanical  aggregation  very  suitable  far 
redaction,  tie  writer  proceeds :  "  Tsris  iron  ore,  obtained  as  a  residuum  or  waste  product  from 
the  copper  works,  was  the  second  raw  material  employed  by  Mr.  Henderson  fur  making 
fcrro  minginrat.  The  two  substances,  vix.,  carbonate  of  manganese  and  oxide  of  iron, 
were  mixed  with  charcoal  powder  or  coke  dust,  and  the  »  hose  mass  charged  without  crucibles 
into  the  lifiwuni  furnace.  The  redaction  of  both  metals,  iron  and  manganese,  took  place 
aia«nliane«e*ly,  and  tbe  percentage  of  manganese  increased  with  the  temperature,  bat  not 
with  the  quantity  of  manganeaie  matter  pot  into  the  charge ;  all  surplus  of  tbe  latter  going 
into  the  slag  aad  eating  through  tbe  fire-bricks  of  the  furnace  in  a  remarkably  short  time. 
This  obstruction  of  bricks  bj  tie  chemical  action  of  the  manganese  slag  was.  in  fact,  tbe 
gieat  difficulty  in  this  process-  It  went  so  fisr  that  the  powder  carried  into  the  regenerators 
bj  the  earrent  of  gmses,  and  afterward  heated  when  in  contact  with  tbe  bricks,  melted  and 
destroyed  even  these  portions  of  the  furnace,  and  necessitated  frequent  repairs.  The  bottom 
of  tbr  furnace  was  Hn+d  with  graphite,  and  this  stood  better  than  the  exposed  surfaces  01 
the  fin-bricks  in  tbe  other  portions.  The  metallic  alioy  of  iron  and  manganese  produced, 
ranged  in  its  percentage  from  seventeen  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  marganesc.  and  it  was  very- 
free  from  other  impurities.  Tbe  Bessemer  Steel  Works  employed  it  for  tbe  manufacture  01 
the  softest  articles,  such  as  boiler  plates,  4c,  but  its  high  price  prevented  its  nse  for  the 
manufacture  of  rails,  and  consequently  the  demand  for  it  remained  smaller  than  was  origi- 
nally expected.  Tbe  manufacture  of  this  metal  has,  there! ore,  not  been  continued  at  the 
Pbornix  Foundry,  and  consequently  this  useful  and  valuable  material  does  not  a:  present 
exist  in  tbe  market.  Steel-makers  are  now  entirely  dependent  upon  spit-geleisrn  for  the 
necessary  supply  of  manganese:  and  although  they  have  succeeded  in  making  tbe  spiegel 
give  sufficiently  good  results,  there  still  remains  an  acknowledged  want  oi  a  richer  manganesic 
alloy ;  and  this  will  probably  make  itself  felt  all  the  more  when  the  attention  of  Bessemer 
steel-makers  is  more  largely  turned  to  the  manufacture  of  armor  plates." 

Tbe  following  is  one  of  the  methods  which  have  been  practiced  by  Mr.  Bessemer  himself  in 
tbe  pieparation  of  ferro- manganese  for  the  uses  of  his  own  works.  He  has  been  accustomed 
to  melt  iron  of  the  purest  qualities,  at*d  to  granulate  it,  when  melted,  into  shot,  by  pouring  it 
upon  a  revolving  wheel  throwing  the  particles  into  cold  water.  This  small  iron  shot  is  then 
placed  in  a  crucible,  or  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  along  with  a  powuered  mixture  o:  very-  tine 
anthracite  coal  and  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  subjected  to  beat.  Tbe  beat  which  will 
decompose  the  oxide  of  manganese  is  always  sufficient  to  melt  the  iron,  and  to  form  a  perfect 
mixture  of  the  two*  metals.  The  anthracite,  of  coarse,  goes  to  carburize  tbe  oxygen  of  the 
oxide,  and  passes  away,  thus  leaving  a  comparatively  pure  ferro-man ganese.  Wuh  this 
compound  any  required  amount  of  manganese  may  be  introduced  into  a  *'  blow"  of  Bessemer 
steel,  and  that  without  at  the  same  time  adding  a  hurtful  proportion  of  carbon,  which  is  too 
often  the  case  in  the  use  of  spiegeleisen. 
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in  the  beginning ;  for  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  materials  is  so 
greatly  in  favor  of  steel,  that  the  weight  of  every  heavy  article  in  which 
it  replaces  iron  may  be  considerably  reduced,  thus  securing  an  economi- 
cal and  a  mechanical  advantage  at  the  same  time. 

STEEL  BAILS. 

The  durability  of  steel  so  much  exceeds  that  of  iron,  that  the 
expense  of  maintenance  of  any  construction  in  which  it  is  employed  will 
be  greatly  diminished.  These  advantages  are  illustrated  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Northern  Railway  Company  of  Austria,  which  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  experiment  upon  rails  of  Bessemer  steel,  and  which  exhibits 
specimens  of  its  rails  in  the  Exposition.  These  rails  were  at  first 
employed  by  this  company  only  by  way  of  trial  upon  the  most  frequented 
pails  of  their  line.  The  results  proved  so  satisfactory  as  to  induce  the 
company  to  lay  them  down  over  the  whole  line.  Seventeen  miles  laid 
down  a  year  ago  (1866)  as  yet  show  no  signs  of  wear.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  additional  were  ordered  in  1867.  But  the  results  of  the 
experiments  made  were  not  merely  satisfactory  in  regard  to  the  increased 
durability  of  the  new  material.  They  demonstrated  that  the  section 
might  be  materially  reduced.  With  a  weight  per  yard  of  only  forty-five 
pounds,  the  coin  pany  obtained  a  steel  rail  having  double  the  strength  of  the 
iron  rails  of  larger  section  previously  employed  by  them.  The  cost  to  the 
company  per  ton  of  iron  rails  having  been  from  sixty  dollars  to  seventy 
dollars,  and  that  of  steel  rails  being  from  ninety  dollars  to  one  hundred 
dollars,  the  expense  per  running  mile  is  still  kept  nearly  within  its 
origiual  limits,  with  a  very  great  improvement  in  regard  to  strength 
and  durability. 

The  French  railway  companies  are  also  extensively  introducing  rails 
of  Bessemer  steel  upon  their  roads.  These  rails,  as  manufactured  at  the 
principal  French  works,  cost  from  sixty  dollars  to  seventy  dollars  per 
ton. 

BESSEMER-STEEL  BRIDGE.  * 

The  largest  single  construction  of  Bessemer  steel  yet  made,  (1867,)  so 
far  as  the  information  of  the  present  reporter  extends,  is,  however,  the 
bridge  on  the  Qua!  D'Orsay,  beneath  which  communication  is  estab- 
lished between  the  Exposition  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  the  Berge  on 
the  Seine.  This  bridge  is  a  single  arch,  twenty-five  metres  (eighty- three 
feet)  in  span,  and  two  hundred  and  seven  metres  (six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  feet)  in  breadth.  The  arch  is  formed  of  eleven  parallel  ribs,  which 
are  connected  with  a  corresponding  number  of  horizontal  girders  above 
them  by  means  of  a  lattice-work  patented  by  Mr.  Joret,  the  constructor. 
It  is  the  archway  only  which  is  constructed  of  steel,  the  structure 
immediately  sustaining  the  road  being  of  iron.  The  following  interesting 
particulars  in  regard  to  this  bridge  are  taken  from  a  notice  in  the 
London  journal,  Engineering: 
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"The  bridge  was  tested  before  being  opened  for  traffic  with  a  load  of 
five  hundred  kilograms  on  the  square  metre,  or  one  hundred  and  two 
and  a  half  pounds  per  square  foot  of  its  surface,  under  which  test  the 
deflections  were  carefully  measured,  and  were  within  the  limits  given  by 
the  calculation.  A  further  test  has  been  made  by  two  wagons  loaded 
with  twelve  tons  on  one  pair  of  wheels,  and  drawn  by  five  horses  each, 
these  being  drawn  forward  and  backward,  the  deflections  being  at  the 
same  time  measured  by  means  of  thirty  gauges  placed  at  different  points 
under  the  bridge.  The  mean  deflection  under  this  load  never  exceeded 
seven  millimetres,  or  hardly  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  leaving 
no  measurable  permanent  set,  and  the  bridge  was  opened  by  the  gov- 
ernment authorities  to  public  traffic  *  without  reserve,'  t.  e.y  the  bridge  has 
been  proved  strong  enough  to  carry  any  load  which  ordinary  road  traffic 
can  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  The  traffic  has  never  since  been  restricted 
or  stopped,  and  no  signs  of  weakness  have  shown  themselves.  The 
bridge  is  fixed  in  its  place  temporarily  only,  as  it  has  been  constructed 
for  another  place,  to  which  it  will  be  removed  after  the  close  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  it  is  therefore  put  together  in  all  its  principal  joints  with  screw- 
bolts,  which  will  afterwards  be  replaced  by  rivets  when  the  bridge  shall 
be  erected  at  the  point  of  its  ultimate  destination.  The  construction  is 
on  the  patent  principle  of  Mr.  H.  Joret,  of  Paris,  one  of  the  contractors 
for  the  Exhibition  building.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  the  mode  of  con- 
necting the  arch  and  the  straight  girders  which  carry  the  roadway  by 
means  of  lattice-work  riveted  to  prolongations  of  the  central  web. 

"The  lattice- work  and  the  superposed  structure  are  made  of  iron,  since 
the  sections  of  these  parts  are  already  sufficiently  reduced  to  allow  of 
no  further  reduction  by  the  application  of  steel ;  but  the  carrying  parts 
of  the  structure,  t.  e.,  the  arches,  are  made  completely  of  Bessemer  steel, 
rolled  at  the  Terre  Noire  Works,  Loire,  in  France.  These  works  belong 
to  a  company  who  possess  extensive  mining  property  in  several  localities 
in  France,  and  have  a  good  reputation  for  the  good  and  uniform  quality 
of  the  steel  produced,  and  they  have  principally  laid  themselves  out  for 
rolling  plates,  flats,  angle  steel,  and  rivet  steel,  the  materials  for  bridge 
construction  and  civil  engineering  works,  while  the  other  Bessemer 
steel  works  in  France  have  devoted  their  operations  more  especially  to 
the  production  of  railway  material  and  of  forgingsof  great  weight.  The 
calculated  maximum  strain  brought  upon  the  Bessemer  steel  under  the 
test  load  is  ten  kilograms  per  square  millimetre,  or  6.35  tons  per  square 
inch,  while  the  experiments  previously  made  with  this  material  showed 
that  a  load  of  twelve  kilograms,  or  7.62  tons,  per  square  inch,  would  be 
fully  admissible,  and  within  the  limits  of  safety. 

"The  arch  consists  of  eleven  ribs,  or  principals,  connected  with  the 
straight  girders  above,  which  carry  the  level  roadway  by  means  of  Mr. 
Joret's  lattice-work,  which  allows  of  a  reduction  in  the  sizes  and  sections  of 
these  bearings,  on  account  of  its  distributing  the  load  upon  a  greater 
number  of  carrying  points  than  is  usually  reached.   The  structure  has 
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a  very  light  and  graceful  appearance,  and  is  considered  very  economical 
in  point  of  material  and  work.  Mr.  Joret  has  applied  the  same  principle 
to  several  other  bridges  built  by  him  in  France  and  abroad,  among 
which  is  bridge  at  Sennecey,  over  the  Saone,  in  five  arches  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  feet  ten  inches  span  each,  the  bridge  at  l5pierre,  over 
the  Arc  river,  in  Savoy,  and  the  bridge  of  Valvins,  over  the  Seine,  near 
Fontaiuebleau,  in  five  arches  of  seventy-two  feet  one  and  a  half  inch 
span  each." 

BERARD'S  PROCESS. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Bessemer  process  no  step  of  advance 
has  been  taken  in  the  progress  of  steel  manufacture  which  can  compare 
with  it  in  importance.  Some  valuable  modifications  have,  however, 
been  introduced  into  it,  having  in  view  the  object  of  eliminating  from 
the  iron  the  elementary  substances  which  are  so  often  combined  with 
it,  and  of  which  the  effect  is  in  general  to  injure  the  quality  of  the  final 
product.  These,  wrhich  are  sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  silicon, 
are,  like  the  carbon,  oxidizable,  and  are,  therefore,  in  a  measure,  removed 
in  the  process  of  conversion.  The  elimination  might  be  carried  further 
by  prolonging  the  period  of  oxidation,  but  the  effect  of  this  would  be 
to  decarburize  the  metal  too  considerably,  and  also  to  oxidize  a  quantity 
of  the  iron  itself,  which  would  be  at  least  proportional,  and  might  be 
more  than  proportional,  to  the  quantity  of  the  injurious  substances 
removed,  so  that  the  metal  remaining  would  not  be  improved  in  quality, 
and  might  even  possibly  be  injured. 

It  is,  however,  well  known  that  the  affinities  of  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and  arsenic  for  hydrogen  are  very  great,  while  hydrogen  at  the  same 
time  reduces  iron  oxides.  And  it  is  further  true  that  the  compounds 
formed  with  hydrogen  by  the  substances  above  named  are  gaseous  at 
ordiuary  temperatures.  These  considerations  suggest  the  advantage  of 
acting  upon  the  liquid  metal  which  has  been  sufficiently  decarburized 
either  in  the  puddling  process  or  in  the  process  of  Mr.  Bessemer,  by 
means  of  a  stream  of  pure  hydrogen  gas,  or,  since  that  would  not  be 
economical,  of  mixed  and  compound  gases  in  which  hydrogen  predomi- 
nates. This  is  the  principle  of  the  process  introduced  Mr.  Berard,  already 
mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  report,  which  he  applies  in  a  puddling 
furnace  of  peculiar  construction  on  the  general  plan  of  that  of  Mr. 
Siemens.  This  furnace  has  two  independent  hearths,  separated  by  a 
bridge,  and  the  flame  enters  alternately  on  one  side  and  on  the  other. 
The  oxidation  is  effected  by  introducing  into  the  metal,  when  the  fusion 
is  complete,  plunging  tuyeres  which  blow  the  air  through  it  as  it  is  blown 
through,  somewhat  differently,  in  the  Bessemer  converters.  A  tumultuous 
agitation  takes  place  during  this  part  of  the  process;  drops  of  metal  are 
thrown  up  which  oxidize  in  the  air,  and  falling  back  are  more  or  less 
reduced  again.  The  hearth  itself  becomes  excessively  heated,  and  in 
this  way  stores  up  a  supply  of  heat  to  be  expended  in  the  subsequent 
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reducing  process.  At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  the  flume  is  reversed,  and 
the  plunging  tuyeres  being  withdrawn  tn.nn  the  metal  thus  far  acted  on, 
another  set  ;in*  introduced  into  that  upon  the  second  hearth. 

It  will  be  understood,  from  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  hearths, 
that  the  flame,  from  whichever  side  it  enters,  acts  upon  lx>th  hearths 
successively:  hut  that  it  expends  its  oxidizing  power  on  the  first,  and 
becomes  on  the  second  a  reducing  flame*  The  effect,  however,  of  the 
superficial  contact  of  this  flame  upon  the  metal  is  not  alone  relied  on, 
but  plunging  tuyeres  are  employed  to  force  reducing  gases  through  the 
mass,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  fn  which  the  air  was  introduced  pre- 
viously, Tli  esc  gases  consist  of  a  mixture  of  carburet  ted  hydrogen, 
oxide  of  carbon,  and  hydrogen  pure.  They  are  generated  in  a  special 
apparatus,  in  part  by  the  decomposition  of  superheated  water,  and  are 
carefully  purified.  Before  reaching  the  tuyeres  they  pass  through  a 
heating  apparatus  where  they  are  raised  to  a  high  temperature. 

The  action  of  tin*  gases  is  not  simply  a  volatilization  of  the  injurious 
elements.  There  is  also  a  greater  or  less  absorption  of  carbon  by  Ma* 
metal;  and  this  can  be  varied  by  employing  mixtures  of  the  gases  in 
different  proportions.  There  results  from  1  his  fact  the  important  advan- 
tage that  the  process  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded  according  to  the 
length  of  time  which  may  ex  peri  men  tally  be  found  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  the  impurities  in  a  given  description  of  pig-iron,  without  either  decar- 
burning  too  far  the  product,  or  increasing  the  waste  of  material.  With 
gray  cast  iron  of  medium  quality  the  whole  operation,  for  a  mass  of  two 
or  three  tons,  lasts  from  half  an  hour  to  three-quarters.  The  oxidizing 
and  reducing  operations  alternate  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to  tweUve  miu- 
o&eft*  WBWi  lite  purification  is  complete  the  excess  of  carbon  in  the 
metal  is  removed  by  oxidation,  either  by  adding  pure  oxide  of  iron  or 
by  the  action  of  the  air.  The  state  of  advancement  of  the  process  is 
tested  from  time  to  time  by  taking  samples. 

(  >ne  greai  advantage  of  this  form  of  furnace  and  of  this  process  is,  that 
the  process  is  continuous,  the  charges  on  the  two  hearths  being  brought 
alternately  to  the  completed  condition*  drawn  otl  and  replaced  by  fresh 
charges,  without  interrupting  the  operation;  and  while  both  hearths 
air  occupied,  the  bridge  intervening  affords  a  convenient  place  for  heat* 
ing  the  pigs  in  advanc  e  of  their  introduction  into  the  furnace. 

In  the  use  of  this  process,  it  is  affirmed,  by  those  interested  in  it,  that 
;i  single  furnace  will  I  urn  out  (ill  v  or  si\t>  Ions  of  steel  a  dnj  ;  and  such 
a  furnace,  placed  in  connection  with  a  smelting  furnace,  from  which  it 
may  receive  the  liquid  metal  directly,  will,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, furnish  steel  in  ingots  cheaper  than  iron.  The  loss  in  the  pro- 
cess is  stated  not  to  exceed  eight  or  ten  per  cent. 

There  are  claimed  for  the  steel  produced  by  this  process  qualities  supe- 
rior to  those  of  ordinary  Bessemer  steel.  It  is  perfectly  homogeneous, 
tine  grained,  soft  before  temper,  tempers  very  easily,  and  may  he  made 
remarkably  hard.  It  also  bears  reheating  uncommonly  well.  In  a  series 
of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Cbarpentier,  of  Montataire,  it  showed  no 
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sensible  change  after  ten  repetitions  of  this  process  with  intermediate 
tempering.  After  the  first  experiments  its  density  increased,  till  it 
became  at  length  8.92,  a  density  which  has  not  been  before  attained  for 
steel. 

PRODUCTION  OF  STEEL  FROM  THE  ORE  BY  SIEMENS'S  PROCESS. 

Mr.  Siemens  himself  has  also  recently  patented  a  mode  of  applying  his 
furnace  to  the  direct  production  of  steel  from  the  ore.  He  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  the  steel  so  produced  in  the  Exposition.  The  following  out- 
line of  this  plan  is  taken  from  the  London  Engineering: 

"  The  furnace  is  constructed  somewhat  similar  in  form  to  the  Rachette 
furnace,  viz.,  with  two  parallel  sides  sloping  downwards,  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  trough  bet  ween  them.  The  ore  is  charged  at  both  sides  on  the 
top  of  the  furnace,  and  slides  down  the  inclined  planes  of  the  two  sloping 
sides.  At  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  the  gases  from  the  producer  and 
the  necessary  supply  of  air  are  admitted,  and  produce  an  intense  flame, 
the  products  of  combustion  rising  upwards  through  the  masses  of  ore, 
which  are  acted  upon  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in  the  blast  furnace. 
With  very  pure  manganesic  ores  it  is  possible  to  manage  the  process  so 
as  to  decarburize  the  newly  produced  iron  immediately  after  it  is  made, 
or  rather  the  heat  can  be  made  sufficient  for  melting  a  metal  which  con- 
tains less  carbon  than  common  cast  iron  as  made  in  the  blast  furnace, 
and  at  a  lower  temperature.  This  metal  is  natural  steel,  or  'raw'  steel 
and,  made  from  ores  of  sufficient  purity,  may  have  all  the  qualities  of 
the  best  cast  steel.  The  specimen  exhibited  by  Mr.  Siemens,  and  made, 
we  understand,  at  his  Model  Steel  Works  in  Birmingham,  where  the 
first  experiments  with  this  new  process  have  been  carried  out,  is  of  very 
fair  quality  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  its  general  appearance  and 
fracture.  We  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Siemens  is  now  erecting  a 
similar  furnace  at  Barrow-in-Furness,  intending  to  make  steel  from 
hematite  ore  direct,  at  the  Barrow  Steel  Works.  Mr.  Siernens's  new  pro- 
cess, if  successful  and  economical,  would  do  away  with  blast  furnaces, 
and  all  other  processes  for  making  and  refining  iron  now  in  use ;  but  it  is 
too  little  advanced  at  this  moment  to  allow  of  a  judgment  of  the  proba- 
bility of  its  practical  success,  to  say  nothing  about  relative  economies. 
Its  practicability  remains  to  be  established.  But  if  we  consider  how 
much  the  same  inventors  have  already  established,  how  difficult  it  was 
to  believe  in  the  success  of  the  Siemens  furnace  itself  when  first  brought 
out,  and  how  completely  they  have  succeeded  in  this  respect,  we  may  be 
justified  in  entertaining  some  hope  that  this  new  invention  will  ulti- 
mately prove  equally  successful,  although  at  present  it  may  appear  very 
revolutionary  and  contrary  to  adopted  notions." 

Considering  the  rapidity  with  which,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
improvements  have  followed  each  other  in  this  most  important  branch 
of  productive  industry,  it  is  not  too  much  to  predict  that  the  time  is  very 
near  at  hand  when  the  manufacture  of  steel  directly  from  the  ore  will 
have  superseded  all  other  processes. 
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II. — ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 

In  reviewing  the  useful  inventions  of  comparatively  recent  date,  it  is 
impossible  to  overlook  the  great  advances  which  have  been  made  within 
a  very  few  years  in  the  artificial  production  of  a  material  which,  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  architecture,  and  even,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the 
uses  of  higher  art,  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  durability  and  beauty 
which  belong  to  natural  stone.  No  visitor  to  the  Exposition  of  1867 
could  h uve  failed  to  be  struck  with  the  large  number  and  variety  of 
objects,  frequently  extremely  elegant,  which  presented  themselves  on 
every  side,  but  especially  in  the  French  and  Prussian  sections  of  the 
park,  formed  of  what  is  called  beton  agfflomer^  or  with  the  still  more 
beautiful  objects  in  the  English  section,  made  of  the  artificial  marble  of 
Mr.  Ransorne. 

JltiTON  ACKfLOM  ERE. 

As  to  the  class  of  objects  first  mentioned,  the  admiration  of  most  visit- 
ors could  not  but  have  been  mingled  with  some  surprise*,  on  learning 
that  the  material  which  exhibited  such  hardness  and  solidity  and  great 
specific  gravity,  and  in  its  exposure  to  the  weather  during  the  several 
niontlis  that  the  Exposition  lasted  gave  evidence  of  being  so  unalterable 
under  atmospheric  influences,  was  vet,  so  far  as  its  composition  is  con- 
cerned, nothing  more  than  common  mortar  with  lime  in  very  small  pro- 
portion  to  the  sand,  and  sometimes  (not  always)  with  a  small  addition 
of  hydraulic  cement.  It  differs  from  mortar  only  in  being  mixed  in  the 
preparation  with  a  great  deal  less  water,  and  being  compacted  by  heavy 
ramming. 

Tlie  agglomerated  httom  have  been  extensively  introduced  in  France 
in  the  construction  of  heavy  public  works,  mul  in  the  erection  of  private 
d  wellin  gs.  Nearly  forty  miles  of  th  e  sewers  of  Paris  have  been  coi  i  st  meted 
wholly  of  this  material.  All  the  foundations  and  basements  of  the 
palace  of  the  Exposition,  and  other  heavy  structures  in  the  Champ  de 
.Mars,  those  of  the  immense  military  barrack  recently  erected  on  the 
island  of  the  city,  the  railroad  bridge  of  Ste.  Colombo  on  the  road  from 
Lyons  to  Marseilles,  a  very  large  number  of  substructures  for  private 
houses,  some  houses  entire,  and  innumerable  foundations  for  the  support 
of  heavy  machinery,  have  been  constructed  in  the  same  way. 

The  manufacture  as  now  generally  practiced  was  originated  by  Mr, 
Coignet,  a  French  engineer,  whose  name  is  generally  associated  with  the 
process.  The  following  particulars  in  regard  to  the  Coignet  heton  are 
gathered  from  several  sources,  the  most  interesting  being  derived  from 
a  paper  on  the  subject,  published  by  Mr.  A.  Paid,  civil  engineer  of  Paris. 

This  substance  is  compounded  of  sand  in  large  quantity,  with  lime  in 
smaller,  say  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  one,  more  or  less,  and  also,  if 
rapid  setting  and  unusual  hardness  are  desired,  with  a  quantity  of 
Cement,  hardly  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  quantity  of  lime,  the  pro- 
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portions  being  estimated  by  volume  and  not  by  weight  This  mixture, 
in  a  condition  nearly  dry,  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  stiff  paste,  by 
being  ground  and  worked  up  in  mills  constructed  for  the  purpose,  is 
introduced  into  the  moulds  designed  to  give  it  form,  and  compacted  by 
repeated  blows  of  a  heavy  rammer.  The  result  is  the  production  of  a 
copy  firm  enough  to  allow  the  removal  of  the  mould  at  once,  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  its  parts.  The  copy  is  perfect,  since  the  yielding  material, 
under  the  heavy  impact  of  the  ram,  has  been  driven  into  all  the  minute 
lines  of  the  mould,  and  all  the  delicate  traceries  of  the  ornamental  work. 
On  exposure  to  the  air  the  block  rapidly  hardens,  and  it  has  soon  all  the 
solidity  of  natural  stone. 

The  effect  of  the  successive  processes  of  grinding  and  ramming  is 
singularly  to  increase  the  specific  gravity  of  the  product.  The  reduction 
of  volume,  when  the  bulk  of  the  compacted  mass  is  compared  with  that 
of  the  materials  out  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  nearly  as  two  to  one, 
(1.7  to  one,)  and  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  becomes  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  pounds.  Simultaneously  with  the  increase  of  weight,  there 
occurs  a  very  remarkable  increase  of  strength;  the  resistance  of  many 
specimens  to  compression  amounting  to  more  than  two  and  a  half  tons 
to  the  square  inch.1  An  ordinary  mortar  made  with  precisely  the  same 
materials  will  be  crushed  by  a  pressure  of  probably  less  than  five  hun- 
dred pounds. 

The  explanation  of  this  greatly  increased  cohesive  strength  may  per- 
haps be  found  in  the  following  considerations : 

In  mixing  mortar  an  excess  of  water  is  always  employed,  and  this 
occupies  much  space,  and  by  separating  the  molecules  of  lime  prevents 
their  union,  or  acts  unfavorably  to  what  is  called  the  setting  of  the  mor- 
tar. If  we  suppose  this  setting,  in  the  case  of  lime  or  of  cement,  to  be  an 
actual,  though  perhaps  confused,  crystallization,  whether  of  hydrate  of 
lime,  or  of  the  silicate  and  aluminate  of  lime,  mixed  or  combined,  which 
constitute,  in  different  proportions,  hydraulic  limes  and  cements,  it  fol- 
lows that  this  crystallization  will  be  so  much  the  more  energetic  in  meas- 
ure as  the  water  present  in  the  mortar  in  excess  during  the  preparation 
is  more  effectually  eliminated,  and  that  in  the  same  proportion  the 
union  of  the  sand.  lime,  and  cement  will  be  more  intimate. 

It  is  the  opi  nion  of  the  engineer  whose  paper  has  been  cited  above,  that 
the  hardening  of  the  compacted  mass  is  not  exclusively  doe  to  the  phys- 
ical properties  of  the  lime  and  cement  in  their  original  condition,  but 
is  owing  also,  in  a  measure,  to  the  conversion  of  these  substances  gradu- 
ally into  carbonates,  and  that  this  conversion  goes  on  the  more  rapidly 
and  becomes  the  more  complete  in  proportion  as  the  lime  is  more  finely 
divided. 

Hydraulic  lime  should  be  used  in  this  preparation.   Fat  lime  may 1 
employed-  provided  that  a  sufficient  proportion  of  cement  lie  added 

1  Speeiflwi*  of  t«tt  superior  b6toa§  tare  era  reaifltod  crmluag  preararw  approaching 
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give  it  tlit1  hydraulic  character*  The  lime  should  be  well  burned ;  lumps 
which  seem  to  be  overburned  Of  uuderburned  must  be  rejected*  It  *8 
slacked  by  sprinkling,  and  afterwards  heaped  up  and  allowed  to  lie  some 
days  in  order  that  it  may  acquire  its  maximum  of  volume  and  become 
thoroughly  disintegrated.  It  is  then  sifted  through  No.  wire  gauze. 
In  this  powdered  condition  the  slacked  lime  may  be  kept  for  lengths  of 
time. 

It  has  been  proved  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  t-oignet,  that  all  kinds  of 
lime,  even  the  most  common,  after  a  while  become  as  hard  as  the  best. 
The  only  ditference  is  in  the  promptness  of  the  setting.  In  explanation 
of  this  bet,  it  is  suggested  that  the  ultimate  hardness  is  probably  due 
to  tin*  formation  of  the  carbonate. 

The  cements  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  these  hviom  an*  in  gen- 
eral the  heavy  and  slow  setting  cements.  The  sand  preferred  is  river 
sand,  mixed  with  particles  of  stone  of  from  one  to  live  millimetres 
in  diameter,  If  the  sand  is  too  coarse,  the  resulting  masses  will  be 
rough  ;  if  too  tine,  it  separates  too  much  the  molecules  of  the  lime,  retards 
the  Betting,  and  is  prejudicial  to  the  strength  and  durability  of  the 
resulting  product.  Pit  sand  answers  very  well;  but  in  order  to  produce 
a  result  e<|iial  to  that  obtained  with  river  sand,  it  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  lime  and  cement. 

In  mixing  the  materials,  they  are*  rudely  measured,  spread  out  on  the 
ground,  and  turned  with  a  shovel  until  the  mass  becomes  homogeneous. 
They  are  then  introduced  into  a  tempering  mill,  and  subjected  to  a  very 
energetic  grinding;  water  being  added  sparingly  from  time  to  time,  and 
only  in  sullieient  quantity  to  give  the  mass  cohesiveness*  and  bring  it  to 
the  form  of  a  paste  as  stiff  as  can  be  conveniently  worked.  The  import- 
ance of  this  part  of  the  operation  is  very  great,  since  the  rapidity  of 
the  setting  and  the  degree  of  the  ultimate  hardness  will  depend  upon  the 
minute  subdivision,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  grinding  in  the  mill,  of  the 
particles  of  lime  and  cement. 

The  tempering  mill  is  one  which  has  been  constructed  specially  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  of  lolled  iron,  cylindrical  in  form,  and  has  a  vertical 
arbor  in  the  centre,  armed  with  knives  set  spirally  around  it.  At  the 
bottom  the  cylinder  is  perforated  with  many  holes,  through  which  the 
material  is  expelled  by  the  pressure  of  eycloidal  appendage  attached 
to  the  arbor  below  the  knives.  The  rapidity  of  the  expulsion  may  he 
controlled  by  raising  or  depressing  a  cylindrical  gate,  resembling  tin1 
gate  of  the  rYmnieyron  turbine,  the  process  being  retarded  as  the  num- 
ber of  holes  uncovered  is  diminished.  As  the  tempered  bSton  is  expelled 
in  the  plastic  condition  at  the  bottom,  additions  are  made  to  the 
njiaatity  in  the  mill,  by  introducing  raw  material  at  the  top. 

The  plastic  bi'ton  thus  obtained  is  thrown  into  the  moulds  in  strata 
of  from  one  to  three  inches  thick,  and  beaten  down  and  compacted  by 
repeated  blows  of  a  heavy  ram,  weighing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds, 
applied  all  over  the  surface.    The  beating  of  a  stratum  having  been  coin- 
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pleted,  its  surface  is  scratched  and  roughened  by  meaus  of  a  rake,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  secure  bond  with  the  stratum  next  to  follow. 

Two  kinds  of  moulds  are  employed,  according  as  the  object  moulded 
is  to  remain  permanently  in  the  spot  where  it  is  formed,  or  is  to  be 
removed  and  built  into  a  structure  elsewhere.  In  the  first  case,  the 
moulds  are  a  species  of  coffer  built  up  temporarily  of  wooden  walls  united 
by  horizontal  cross-pieces,  which  are  secured  by  bolts.  To  the  interior 
of  these  cotter  walls  may  be  affixed  the  moulds  necessary  to  produce 
architectural  forms,  or  the  ornaments  and  decorations  of  staircases, 
portals,  windows,  &c,  so  that  entire  walls  may  be  built  in  mass,  with 
every  appearance  of  being  sculptured  out  of  stone.  For  the  prepara- 
tion of  portable  blocks,  the  moulds  are  more  varied  in  construction. 
They  take  the  form  of  every  description  of  object  of  which  stone  is  the 
usual  material,  and  serve  to  produce  vases,  urns,  busts,  statues,  or  sim- 
ple cornices  and  friezes. 

The  following  proportions  are  given  by  Mr.  Paul  as  those  employed 
in  the  great  monolithic  structures  of  Paris,  including  the  sewers  and 
the  substructures  of  the  Exposition,  viz  :  live  parts  of  sand,  one  of  lime, 
and  one-quarter  of  one  part  of  cement  in  bulk.  Such  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  constructions  in  this  material  are  carried  on,  that  in  six  or 
eight  hours  after  beginning  work  on  a  given  length  of  sewer,  it  becomes 
safe  and  practicable  to  remove  and  advance  the  centres ;  and  in  four  or 
five  days  after  a  section  has  been  completed,  it  may  safely  be  turned  over 
for  use. 

For  arches  with  a  pitch  of  one  in  ten,  the  proportions  arc,  for  the  sand 
and  lime  the  same  as  given  above,  but  the  quantity  of  cement  is  doubled. 
The  groined  arches  of  the  ventilators  of  the  Exposition,  and  of  the  sub- 
structures of  the  gallery  of  refreshments  surrounding  the  Exposition 
palace,  were  constructed  to  this  pitch,  and  thus  a  floor  of  vast  dimen- 
sions was  supported  by  isolated  columns  one  foot  in  diameter  and  dis- 
tant ten  feet  from  each  other  in  ail  directions.  At  the  crown  of  the 
arches  this  floor  was  but  a  little  more  than  five  and  a  half  inches  thick. 
The  span  of  the  basement  arches  of  the  city  barrack  is  nearly  twice  as 
great,  being  18.3  feet,  and  these  arches  are  built  to  the  same  pitch.  At 
the  crown,  in  this  case,  the  thickness  of  the  material  is  nine  inches.  One 
month  after  the  completion  of  one  of  these  it  bore  a  weight  of  forty- 
eight  thousaud  kilograms  upon  twelve  square  metres  of  surface,  or  of 
forty-eight  tons  upon  a  surface  of  ten  feet  by  twelve. 

A  church  has  been  constructed  at  Vesinet  of  this  material  entirely,  the 
whole  being  a  mass  of  Mton  without  joints.  The  pit  sand  of  the  neigh- 
borhood was  used,  and  the  lime  and  cement  were  in  the  proportions  first 
given  above.  But  the  pavements  were  made  of  a  beton  richer  in  cement  5 
the  quantity  of  this  ingredient  being  made,  for  this  part  of  the  construc- 
tion, equal  to  that  of  lime.  These  pavements  were  very  carefully  rammed 
and  smoothed  with  the  trowel.  In  the  lumber  mill  of  Aubervilliers, 
the  arches  of  the  substructure,  built  of  the  Coignet  beton,  are  twenty- 
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aud  onyx,  and  agate,  and  jasper.    It  has  no  eoHdiiable  constituent;  i 
silica,  or  silicic  acid,  is  already  oxidized,  and  thus  it  is  unalterable 
air;  and  as  the  new  stone  is  almost  impermeable,  it  will  suiter  1 1 1 1 1  *  -  -  it 
any,  injury  from  moisture  or  frost, 

"And  how  marvellous,  tor  its  simplicity  and  beauty,  is  the  process  by 
which  this  stone  is  made!  Some  faffing  unison  or  other,  lowing  in  the 
quarry  or  in  the  builder's  yard,  must  have  wished,  before  now,  that 
stone,  like  iron,  might  be  melted  and  run  in  moulds  even  though  his  own 
occupation  were  thus  at  an  end.  Did  he  ever,  wheu  by  the  sea  shore  or 
by  a  sand-pit,  think  of  cementing  indissolubly  together  the  countless 
millions  of  grains  into  solid  rock  ?  Mr.  Itansome,  no  mason,  however — 
unless  he  be,  as  he  may  be  for  anything  we  know,  a.  member  of  the  mys- 
tic brotherhood — did  think  of  this.  And  he  tried  every  cement  he  could 
lay  his  hands  to,  and  did  not  succeed.  The  sand  became  little  else  tha: 
uiortar  by  such  sticking  as  he  could  effect.  Hut  he  found  out,  at  las 
and  we  are  speaking  of  a  time  more  than  twenty  years  ago — that  th 
hesl  sandstones  were  held  together  by  silicate  of  lime.  And  so  he  se 
himself  to  work  to  produce  this  substance,  indirectly,  from  flints, 
which  plenty  could  be  found  for  the  purpose.  But  the  flints  had  to  be 
lhpieiied  first,  and  how  could  this  be  done?  Not  by  heat,  nor  would 
caustic  soda  touch  them,  so  the  chemist  said.  Flints  might  be  boiled  in 
a  caustic  solution  for  a  week  together,  so  long  as  the  boiler  was  an  open 
one,  and  lose  very  little  by  the  operation.  ISut  by  a  ml- by  Frederick 
Kansome  made  one  of  the  most  unexpected  discoveries  in  chemistry,  viz., 
that  when  boiled  in  a  caustic  solution,  under  pressure^  Mints  would  melt 
almost  like  tallow  before  the  tire.  But  we  are  not  about  to  give  the  long 
history  of  the  invention.  With  Mint  soup,  or  silicate  of  soda  a  lujuid, 
tin*  question  was  what  other  liquid  would,  in  mixing  with  it,  turn  both 
into  an  enduring  solid  '  What  other  liquid  woidd  turn  both  into  silicate 
of  lime,  the  substance  In*  was  seeking?  When  he  found  that  chloritl 
of  calcium  (in  solution)  would,  when  mixed  with  silicate  of  soda,  turn 
both  into  Hint,  or  something  very  much  like  it,  the  road  was  clear,  and 
the  manufacture  of  stone  from  sand  was  as  simple  and  as  beautiful  a 
processus  the  making  of  llcsscmcr  steel  from  pig  iron  by  blowing  air 
through  it  when  in  the  melted  state. 

"  During  the  month  of  dune,  1807,  on  tlie  occasion  of  a  visit  of  a  party 
of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  gentlemen,  comprising  heads  of  pub 
lie  offices  and  boards,  chemists,  geologists,  engineers,  architects,  and 
others,  to  the  new  works  of  the  Talent  <  oncrctc  Stone  Company,  at  East 
Greenwich,  Mr.  liansome  showed  and  explained  the  whole  process  of 
making  stone  from  sand,  and  exhibited  sonic  hundreds  of  the  objects 
and  ornaments,  many  of  them  of  great  beauty,  already  made  to  the 
order  of  architects  and  builders  for  various  new  buildings  in  England 
and  abroad. 

uThe  sand,  a  clean-grained,  slightly  brownish  sort,  just  such  as  a  dim- 
mest grocer  might  select  for  increasing  the  gravity,  speei  tic  or  otherwise, 
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of  his  sugar,  oomes  from  near  Maidstone.  There  is  do  end  to  the  qnati  tity 
of  it,  aUd  *e  believe  it  coats  less  than  tliree  shillings  a  ton  in  the  Thames. 
l^ereBMUiits  enough  for  a  hundred  years  to  come  brought  up  from 
the  chant  pits  at  Charlton ;  and  the  caustic  .soda  and  the  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, the  latter  a  waste  product  of  the  soda  manufacture,  are  bought 
of  the  wholesale  chemists.  The  silicate  of  soda  is  made  from  the  dints 
and  caustic  soda  as  follows:  The  Mints  are  heaped  upon  iron  gratings 
within  a  series  of  cylindrical  digesters,  of  the  material,  size,  and  form 
of  small  steam-boilers.  A  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  then  added  j  the 
digester  is  then  closed  steam-tight,  and  the  contents  are  boiled  by  steam 
of  seventy  pounds  taken  from  a  neighboring  boiler  and  led  through  the 
solution  in  a  coil  of  iron  pipes.  The  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  prepared 
of  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.200.  The  flints  are  dissolved  into  4  solu- 
ble glass,-  and  are  drawn  off  in  that  state  as  a  clear  though  imperfectly 
liquid  substance,  which  is  afterwards  evaporated  to  a  treacly  consistency 
and  color,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.700. 

'♦The  sand  is  completely  dried,  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  an  hour,  within 
a  revolving  cylinder,  through  which  hot  air  is  forced  by  a  centrifugal 
fan.  A  small  portion  of  finely  ground  carbonate  of  lime,  say  Kentish 
rag,  or  even  chalk,  is  mixed  with  the  sand,  the  more  closely  to  fill  the 
interstices;  and  each  bushel  of  the  mixture  is  then  worked  up  in  a  loam 
mill  along  with  a  gallon  of  the  silicate  of  soda.  Thoroughly  mixed  with 
this  substance,  the  sand  has  a  sticky  coherence,  sufficient  to  enable  it  to 
be  moulded  to  any  form,  and,  when  well  rammed,  to  retain  its  shape,  if 
\  ei  y  carefully  handled.  In  this  condition — moulded,  of  course,  and  any- 
thing that  can  be  dime  in  founder's  loam  maybe  done  in  this  sand,  sticky 
with  silicate  of  soda — in  this  condition  it  is  ready  for  the  solution  of 
eliloj  ioY  of  calcium.  The  instant  this  is  poured  upon  the  moulded  sand, 
induration  commences.  In  a  minute  or  so  little  lumps  of  sand,  so  slightly 
stuck  together  by  the  silicate  of  soda  that  they  could  hardly  be  kept 
from  falling  to  pieces  within  the  fingers,  were  sol idi tied  into  pebbles  so 
bard  that  they  might  be  thrown  against  a  wall  without  breaking,  and  only 
a  short  further  saturation  was  necessary  to  indurate  them  throughout. 
In  other  words,  on  the  instant  of  contact,  the  silicate  of  soda  and  the 
chloride  of  calcium  mutually  decompose  each  other  aud  reunite  as  sili- 
cate of  lime  aud  chloride  of  sodium,  the  former  practically  indestructi- 
ble in  air,  the  latter,  common  salt,  perfectly  deliquescent  and  removable 
by  washing,  although  the  stoue,  after  the  washing,  is  impermeable  to 
water.  11  aster  of  l*aris  does  not  set  quicker  than  silicate  of  soda  and 
chloride  of  calcium. 

uThe  chloric  solution  is  first  ladled  upon  the  moulded  sand,  and,  the 
hardening  ^oing  on,  the  objects  are  afterwards  immersed  it  "  on 

itself,  wherein  large  pieces  are  left  for  several  hours,  the 
boiled  in  open  tanks  by  steam  led  through  it  in  pipes.  ? 
air  which  may  have  lodged  in  the  stone,  aud  poirfM 
energy  of  union  with  the  silicate. 
20  I  A 
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u  After  this  the  stone  is  placed,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  object,  under  a  shower  bath  of  cold  water.  This  is 
not,  by  bathing  to  convert  it  into  Bath  stone,  although  were  the  Bath 
stone  a  sand  stone  instead  of  an  oolitic  formation,  this  name  would  do 
as  well  as  any.  The  salt,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  deposited  throughout 
the  interstices,  is  sought  out  and  was] Led  away,  in  brine,  by  the  water, 
and  were  it  not  that  a  portion  of  undecomposed  chloride  of  calcium  is 
also  washed  out,  this  brine  might  be  profitably  evaporated  for  common 
salt.  Now  this  searching  out  of  the  salt  by  the  water  would  appear  to 
prove  that  the  stone  was  perfectly  permeable,  but,  by  one  of  those  para- 
doxes with  which  chemistry  abounds,  the  stone,  when  once  1'rccd  from 
salt,  is  almost  impermeable.  The  action  is  one  which,  if  It  can  be  ex~ 
plained  at  all,  can  only  be  explained  as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  dialys 
as  experimentally  investigated  by  Professor  Graham.  There  i*  no  do 
whatever  that  salt  has  been  deposited  every  where  throughout  the  ston 
no  doubt  that  it  is  afterwards  completely  washed  out,  and  yet  tin*  stone 
as  effectually  resists  the  passage  of  water  afterwards  as  if  it  were  granit 
or  marble. 

*4  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  variety  of  objects  that  may  be 
made  in  the  new  stone.  It  is  practically  a  fictile  manufacture,  although 
not  indurated  by  fire,  and,  unlike  fictile  goods,  having  no  shrinkage 
or  alteration  of  color  in  the  making.  Whatever  the  required  size  of 
the  finished  stone,  it  is  moulded  exactly  to  that  size,  with  no  allowance 
as  in  moulding  fireclay  goods  or  in  pattern  making  for  eastings  in 
iron.  The  heaviest  blocks  for  works  of  stability,  and  the  most  elabo- 
rately ornamental  capitals,  tracery,  or  copies  of  statuary  may  be  made 
with  almost  equal  facility.  For  any  purpose  for  which  natural  stone 
has  ever  been  used  for  construction  or  architectural  ornament,  the 
artificial  stone  will  fitly  take  its  place,  Mr,  Fowler  has  used  il  ex  ten* 
sivcly  in  the  stations  of  the  Metropolitan  railway  ;  Messrs.  Lucas 
Brothers  have  used  it  with  success  in  various  works;  several  man i lec- 
turers at  Ipswich  and  elsewhere  have  the  bed-stones  of  their  steam* 
engines,  steam  hammers,  oil  mills,  &c,  formed  of  the  new  stone,  Mr.  Baa- 
some  has  moulded  a  large  number  of  Ionic  capitals  for  the  New  Zealand 
post  office,  and  still  more  richly  embellished  capitals,  modelled  from  tlu>se 
of  the  Erectheum  at  Athens,  for  public  buildings  at  Calcutta,  besides  a 
great  amount  of  decorative  work  for  English  architects.  We  understand 
that  some  thousands  of  Corinthian  capitals  of  this  stoue  are  specified  for 
the  new  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  the  architects  of  the  Grand  Hotel  of 
Kew  York  have  decided  to  employ  it  for  all  the  decorative  work  of 
grand  court  of  that  edifice.1 

"  While,  however,  the  new  stone  affords  every  facility  for  ornamcnta 
moulding,  we  consider  that  its  more  important  purpose  is  as  a  substitute 
for  ordinary  cut  building  stone,  and  for  that  employed  in  pilasters,  win- 

1  This  project  ha*  been  ababdouet],  but  the  tact  mentioned  shows  that  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Rati  some  is  appreciated  bp  fur  as  it  has  become  known  in  our  conutry. 
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dow  dressings,  garden  balustrades,  &c.  It  is  truly  the  stone  for  the  mil- 
lion, as  well  as  for  the  inullion,  and  ought  to  take  the  place  of  stucco 
for  exterior  work  in  our  town  houses.  We  have  not  heard  that  the 
workmen  have  set  their  faces  against  it,  although  an  intimation  of  this 
sort  would  not  surprise  us,  but  we  should  suppose  that  a  proper  knowl- 
edge  of  its  advantages  would  insure  its  general  adoption  in  spite  of  any 
possible  opposition  of  this  kind.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  tact  that 
builders  are  slow  to  move,  but  there  are  always  exceptions,  and,  as  in 
other  trades,  great  improvements  like  this  will  make  way  against  all 
opposition, 

4t  On  the  visit  to  the  uew  works  above  spoken  of,  Mr.  Dimes  made  an 
experiment  upon  two  cubes  of  the  new  stone,  each  four  inches  square, 
and  made  only  ten  days  before.  One  took  forty  four  and  the  other  forty- 
eight  tons  to  crush  it,  while  a  like  cube  of  Bath  stone  gave  way  at  four- 
teen tons.  Mr,  John  Grant,  the  assistant  engineer  to  Mr.  Bazalgette,  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  also  made  experiments  on  the  same 
occasion,  on  the  tensile  strength  of  the  stone.  Specimens  having  a  sec- 
tional area  of  two  and  a  quarter  inches  bore,  respectively,  eight  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds  and  twelve  hundred  pounds.  These  specimens  had 
been  made  but  five  days  previously. 

M  The  new  works  of  the  Patent  Concrete  Stone  Company  have  been  hud 
Ml  upon  a  large  scale  and  admit  of  easy  extension.  They  are  already 
engaged  upon  a  large  amount  and  a  remarkable  variety  of  work,  and  it 
cannot  1m*  doubted  that  the  excellence  and  great  cheapness  of  their  man- 
ufacture, the  former  now  proved  by  nearly  every  test  known  to  engi- 
neers, architects,  chemists,  and  builders,  will  rapidly  secure  for  it  a  vastly 
wider  introduction  than  it  has  yet  attained." 

Besides  the  important  applications  of  the  Han  some  process  to  the 
manufacture  of  building  stone,  and  to  the  reproduction  of  the  works  of  art, 
it  has  furnished  a  very  valuable  aid  to  mechanical  industry,  by  providing 
the  best  material  yet  known  for  the  manufacture  of  grindstones.  The 
extreme  hardness  of  the  stlicious  cement  which  binds  together  the  grains 
which  compose  this  material,  secures  it  from  the  rapid  disintegration 
which  takes  place  when  steel  tools  are  ground  on  the  best  grindstones 
formed  from  natural  rock.  The  following  interesting  notice  of  these 
stones  is  derived  from  the  same  source  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
foregoing  description : 

**The  success  which  has  attended  the  application  of  Mr.  Rai isomers 
beautiful  process  to  the  manufacture  of  artificial  grindstones  has  been 
so  marked  that  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  use  of  natural  stones 
for  grinding  purposes  will  eventually  become  the  exception  instead  ot 
the  rule,  Amongst  other  linns,  Messrs.  Bryan  honkm  *s 
known  engineers  of  Bermondsey,  have  tried  expeiim* 
i  lively  prove  the  advantages  of  the  artificial  overt! 
Messrs.  Donkin  were  first  supplied  with  a  pair  of  Mr. 
ficial  grindstones  in  December  last,  and  early  in  the  p 
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carefully  tested  these  stones  and  compared  their  efficiency  with  some 
Newcastle  stones  at  their  works.  Both  the  natural  and  artificial  stones 
were  mounted  in  pairs  on  Muirs  plan — a  system  in  which  the  peripheries 
of  the  two  stones  of  each  pair  rob  slightly  against  each  other,  with  a 
view  of  causing  them  to  maintain  an  even  surface — and  the  two  sets  of 
stones  were  tried  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  except  that 
the  Newcastle  stones  had  a  surface  speed  more  than  twenty  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  of  the  others. 

te The  trials  were  made  as  follows:  A  bar  of  steel,  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  was  placed  in  an  iron  tube  containing  a  spiral  spring, 
and  the  combination  was  then  arranged  so  that  the  end  of  the  bar  pro- 
jecting from  the  one  end  of  the  tube  barely  touched  one  of  the  artificial 
stones,  while  the  other  end  of  the  tube  rested  against  a  block  of  wood 
fixed  to  the  grindstone  frame.  A  piece  of  wood  of  known  thickness  was 
then  introduced  between  the  end  of  the  tube  and  the  fixed  block,  and 
the  spiral  spring,  being  thus  compressed,  forced  the  piece  of  steel  agaia*t 
the  grindstone.  The  same  bar  of  steel  was  afterwards  applied  in  the 
same  way.  and  under  precisely  the  same  pressure,  to  the  Newcastle 
stone,  and  the  times  occupied  in  both  cases  in  grinding  away  a  certain 
weight  of  steel  from  the  bar  were  accurately  noted. 

"The  results  were  that  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  steel  was  ground  from 
the  bar  by  the  artificial  grindstone  in  rirteem  wtaafes.  while  to  remove 
the  same  quantity  by  the  Newcastle  stone  occupied  derm  k&mrt ;  and 
this  notwithstanding  that  the  surface  speed  of  the  latter  was.  as  we  have 
stated,  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  greater.  Taking  the  twenty  per  cent, 
greater  speed  of  the  Newcastle  stone  into  account,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  eleven  hours  run  by  it  were  equal  to  thirteen  and  three-quarters  hours 
at  the  si:n?  sp?ed  as  the  artificial  stone,  and  the  proportional  times oe -a- 
pied  by  the  two  stones  were  thus  as  sixteen  minutes  to  thirteen  and 
three-quarters  hours,  or  as  one  to  fifty-two.  nearly! 

"Such  a  result  as  this  is  something  more  than  remarkable,  and  it  is 
one  which  would  scarcely  have  been  credited,  eves  by  those  who  made 
the  experiments,  if  it  had  not  been  fully  corroborated  by  subsequent 
experience  in  the  working  of  the  artificial  grindstones.  Since  the  exprrl 
meats  above  described  were  tried.  Messrs.  Donkin  have  set  another  pair 
of  the  artificial  stones  to  work,  and  these,  which  are  now  in  regular  us*-, 
have  given  even  more  satisfaction  than  those  first  tried.  The  saving  in 
time,  and  consequently  in  labor,  effected  by  the  use  of  the  artificial 
grindstones,  is.  in  fact,  so  great,  that  Messrs.  Donkin  have  determined 
to  use  these  stones  exclusively  in  future:  and  we  may  add  thai  the 
artificial  stones  are  so  much  preferred  by  the  workmen,  that  th«>se  ej«, 
even,  who  are  employed  in  shops  at  some  distance  from  thai  in  which 
the  stones  at  present  in  use  are  situated,  prefer  taking  the  trxxiMe 
to  them  to  using  the  Newcastle  stones  in  their  own  shops.  I2  addnson 
to  their  great  efficiency  the  artificial  grindstones  f**ss*ss  the  advanra^e-s 
of  Kein  g  able  to  be  manufactured  of  any  sue.  and  of  any  degree  of  e\**rse- 
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ness  of  grain,  and  they  can  thus  be  specially  adapted  to  any  particular 
class  of  work,  while  the  process  of  their  manufacture  insures  their 
being  of  uniform  texture  throughout,  and  free  from  the  flaws  and  hard 
and  soft  places  found  in  natural  stones.  Altogether,  we  believe  that  the 
general  adoption  of  the  artificial  grindstones  is  merely  a  matter  of  time." 

III. — AKTIFICIAL  FUEL. 

AGGLOMERATED  COAL. 

By  this  term  is  meant  the  solidification  of  the  waste  of  coal,  the  dust 
and  minute  fragments  of  which  no  use  could  be  made,  into  masses  capa- 
ble of  being  handled,  and  which,  in  this  form,  become  as  valuable  a 
combustible  for  every  purpose  as  natural  coal  itself.  Some  qualities, 
indeed,  of  this  artificial  combustible,  appear  to  give  better  results  than 
the  best  coals  with  which  they  have  been  compared.  This  form  of  fuel 
was  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  economical  novelties  which  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  Exposition.  The  machines  used  in  the  manu- 
facture were  also  exhibited  by  several  of  those  who  presented  their 
products.  Among  these  there  was  considerable  variety,  but  all  of  them 
appeared  to  be  very  well  designed.  A  subject  of  such  interest  early 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  writer;  but  while  he  was  still  engaged  in 
the  collection  of  information  in  regard  to  it,  an  article  so  full  and  satis- 
factory was  published  in  the  London  Engineering,  that  it  has  seemed 
to  be  preferable  to  quote  it  entire  rather  than  to  present  an  original 
account.    The  writer  says: 

"Artificial  fuels  may  be  said  to  now  appear  for  the  first  time  in  au 
international  exhibition  as  a  practical  and  accomplished  fact.  We  have 
compressed  coal  slack  and  coal  dust,  forming  a  solid  and  easily  trans- 
portable fuel,  of  excellent  quality,  produced  by  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
process  from  the  smallest  particles  of  coal  which  have  generally  been 
considered  as  utterly  valueless,  and  have  formed  an  encumbrance  rather 
than  a  source  of  gain  to  the  proprietors  of  coal  mines.  This  process, 
first  long  ago  adopted  with  considerable  success  in  England,  was  taken 
up  in  Belgium  about  five  years  ago,  and  has  since  then  been  introduced 
into  France  and  Austria  with  perfect  success.  The  Paris  Exhibition 
represents  this  new  branch  of  industry  in  its  present  state  by  samples 
of  artificial  fuel,  and  by  models  and  illustrations  of  the  different  machines 
employed  in  their  production. 

"  The  process  of  compressing  coal  dust  consists  in  mixing  this  material 
with  a  cementing  matter,  which,  after  being  exposed  to  a  high  pressure, 
will  effectively  bind  the  loose  particles  of  coal  together,  and  form  a  * 
block  of  considerable  strength.    With  some  kinds  of  bituminous  - 
has  been  found  that  the  mere  application  of  considerable  preset 
somewhat  elevated  temperature  is  sufficient  for  making  the  small  p* 
adhere  to  each  other,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  dut 
the  fire  grate,  and  to  make  them  burn  like  solid  blocks  of  coal 
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The  fuel  eninpressed  in  tliiK  manner  is,  however,  rarely  capable  of  stand 
iritf  the  rough  usage  ofl  trim sportnt ion,  stud  it  is,  therefore,  only  in  speria 
localities  tli lit  it  nni  be  applied,  while  those  kinds  of  artificial  fuel  whicl 
Hi  now  an  article  of  commerce  on  the  continent  arc  made  by  the  appli 
euHon  of  a  c-fiMoiit-  The  first  cement  over  applied,  we  believe,  was  clay 
but  tliiH  material  bchi  g  inconi  busti  hie,  and  ptt>duetug  a  very  large  qimntitj 
of  mhm  in  burning,  was  soon  discarded.  The  application  of  cool  tar  was 
thou  resorted  t",  Ml  Jtf?«  very  good  result*.  The  different  kinds  of  coal 
required  more  W  less  of  the  cementing  material  according  to  their  own 
more  or  loss  bituminous  character,  and  iieeordingr  to  the  higher  or  lower 
pressure  to  which  they  am  exposed.  Coal  tar,  as  a  cement,  haw,  how 
<  m  i  ,  in  the  most  recent  practice  boon  supei>oded  by  another  organic 
substance  obtained  as  si  residue  in  the  nuinufaetu re  of  starch,  and  practi- 
cal l.v  almost  valueless  fur  other  purposes.  This  substanee  ran  be  employed 
in  1 1 iiiiiil  tl  not  exceeding  one  per  rent*  of  tliat  of  the  coal  dust  to  k 
compressed  with  ii  ;  if  leaves  no  ashes  in  burning  and,  what  is  still  inori 
important  as  eotn pared  with  tin*  ready  liquidity  of  coal  tar,  it  docs  not 
melt  nt  a  high  temperature,  so  that  its  binding  effect  is  not  lessened  when 
exposed  to  tin*  heat  of  the  lire,  The  Paris  Exhibition  contains  compresseil 
fiiet  (roiu  several  French  collieries  imni^  which  the  Mines  de  Grande 
Combe,  the  Cnmpajttte  Anonyine  des  Houilleres  de  la  Chazotte,  near  St 
Ktietine,  and  Mr.  Felix  Dehiiyiim,  of  Paris,  are  the  most  important,  tin 
la  ncr  exhibitor  having  one  of  his  establishments  in  Marcmelle,  in  Belgium 
From  Austria  the  Northern  Railway  Company,  who  own  extensive  ml 
pits  at  Ostrao.  in  Moravia,  have  also  sent  siune  very  good  sn tuples  ol 
their  artificial  fuel.  The  compressing  machines  are  of  very  differenl 
construction,  but  that  most  approved  of  seems  to  be  the  machine  invented 
b\  Mr.  Evrard,  the  engineer  of  the  company  of  Chazotte,  and  anotbei 
constructed  by  Mr.  Mazeline.  The  material  in  this  machine  is  forced 
w  it  Inn  cylindrical  pipes  of  cast  iron  by  the  resistance  offered  to  its  passage 
through  the  pijH\  and  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  material  against  tin 
sides  of  the  pipe.  The  compressed  fuel  passes  out  of  these  east -iron  pi}>es. 
as  a  continuous  cylindrical  bar,  which  is  broken  in  suitable  lengths,  ami 
then  sold  much  in  the  form  of  round  logs  of  wood.  Mr.  Mazeline's  machine, 
exhibited  both  in  original  and  in  a  model,  produces  bricks  of  prismatic 
form.  It  consists  of  a  mixing  apparatus,  which  feeds  the  material  intc 
a  kind  of  brick -making  machine,  having  aKmt  twelve  square  mould? 
arrant!  in  a  circular  frame,  which  has  a  rotating  movement.  Each  di« 
i>  worked  b\  a  square  piston  projecting  into  it  from  the  K»Tt-»ni.  ami 
a*  upon  h\  an  inclined  plane  which.  ptvs>cs  the  pistons  upward  during 
the  iv\  elation  of  the  circular  frame,  s^  that  r  ich  brick  is  completed  and 
dt  uixcivd  b\  the  resjHvti\e  mould,  making  one  complete  Turn  round  tin 
centra!  axis  of  The  machine.  Those  bricks  have  the  advanta^v  «»f  In-im. 
more  easih  stoivd  than  Those  of  i  \  lindric.d  form.  but  the  machine? 
do  not  produce  the  same  quantity  as  thos,-  otc^ua'  cos:  on  Mr.  Evr>rd"- 
pkuu  The  oharacTer  and  qualities  of  :he>c  k:  ml*  of  oomprx -ssexi  :      w  h id 


oil  the  continent  have  the  name  of  briquettes  or  charbon  agglomere,  (coal 
bricks,)  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  original  coal 
from  which  they  are  produced.  The  Belgian  coal,  and  that  of  St.  Etienne, 
which  always  requires  washing,  on  account  of  the  pyrites  and  other  im- 
purities which  it  contains,  must  go  through  this  process  before  being 
compressed;  the  coaJ  from  screenings  and  dust,  fromOstrau,  on  the .other 
hand,  is  so  pure  us  to  require  only  cementing  together  to  make  an  ex- 
cellent fuel.  Mr.  Dehuynin  states  that  his  machine,  being  a  modification 
of  Mr.  Evrard's  construction,  produces  ten  tons  of  fuel  per  hour,  with  a 
motive  power  of  eighty  horses.  The  whole  inuchiuc  weighs  about  sixty- 
five  tous,  with  all  its  accessories  and  gearing,  including  the  steam-engine. 
The  coal  bricks  are  slightJy  heavier  than  natural  coal,  and  their  calorific 
effect  has  been  found  fully  equal,  and,  in  some  eases,  even  superior,  to  the 
latter*  The  process  of  washing  removes  about  live  per  cent,  of  the  weight 

fuel  leaves  only  six  to  seven  per  cent,  of  ashes.  Mr.  Dehay  uin's  works  pro* 
dueed  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  tons  of  this  fuel  last  year, 
which  has  been  sold  to  the  different  railway  companies  and  the  navy, 
besides  a  great  quantity  for  household  purposes,  for  all  of  which  appli- 
cations the  briquettes  are  preferable  to  natural  coal  on  account  of  its 
greater  regularity  of  form,  greater  cohesion,  and  consequently  improved 
cleanliness  in  tiring,  besides  also  for  its  high  heating  effect.  The  com- 
pressed fuel  of  Chazotte  leaves  onlj  four  or  live  percent-  of  ashes.  It 
is  made  from  a  tit  lira  cite  coal,  containing  eighty-one  pfif  ceut.of  uneombined 
carbon,  1C.5  per  cent,  of  hydrocarbon,  ami  2.5  per  cent,  of  ashes.  Some 
experiments  made  by  the  Mess;i  gr  rics  1m  peri  ales,  and  by  other  parties, 
have  shown  a  superiority  of  this  fuel  over  the  best  coal  from  Cardiff, 
amounting  to  ten  percent,,  weight  lor  weight.  The  Xori  hnii  liaihvay  of 
A ust rin  has  a  production  of  fifteen  thousand  Urns  per  annum.  The  AW- 
(pwttex  evaporate  7.1  to  7/2  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  fuel  in  regular 
practice  with  locomotives  for  passenger  trains,  which  use  this  fuel  in 
preference  to  coal.  The  huge  coal  from  the  same  mines  has  about  the 
same  heating  eftect,  while  the  coal  slack  in  its  natural  state  could  not 
be  considered  to  have  more  than  five-eighths  of  this  heating  effect,  even 
with  careful  firing  and  a  suitable  grate.  The  coal  bricks  of  the  Northern 
Kail  way  are  prismatic,  nine  inches  long,  five  inches  wide,  and  four  and  a 
quarter  inches  thick;  they  weigh  eight  pounds  each,  and  are  made  with  a 
cement  consisting  of  the  refuse  of  the  starch  works.  They  an*  compressed 
in  a  damp  state,  and  afterwards  dried  in  a  kiln  heated  overhead  by  a 
current  of  hot  air.  The  time  for  drying  is  about  three  hours.  The  form 
of  these  bricks  makes  them  extremely  convenient  for  all  practical  opera- 
tions. Their  weight  being  always  constant,  it  requires  only  to  count  the 
number  of  bricks  for  delivering  the  exact  quantity  of  fuel  required,  except, 
of  course,  to  purchasers.  The  stowage  is  very  much  facilitated,  and  the 
loss  from  coal  crumbling  into  dust  is  considerably  lessened.  The  prime 
cost  of  this  material,  taking  the  coal  dust  at  its  selling  price  at  the  pit's 
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mouth,  is  considerably  below  that  of  the  solid  coal  drawn  from  the  same 
pits,  while  it  isiu  many  instances  effective  in  lessening  the  working  ex- 
penses of  mining  operations,  thereby  reducing  the  prime  cost  of  the  coal 
itself.  There  can  be  110  doubt  that  this  valuable  process  will  soon  find 
its  way  into  the  collieries  of  England,  where  its  beneficial  effects  will  be 
incalculable.  Considering  the  enormous  quantities  of  material,  now  vtexi 
to  valueless  for  all  purposes  of  industry,  which  may  be  converted  into 
the  most  excellent  fuel  by  such  simple  means,  and  at  a  moderate  cost, 
the  process  of  compressing  fuel  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  oi 
modern  inventions,  and  one  of  the  greatest  steps  in  advance  represented 
by  the  present  Exhibition.  It  is  a  practical  and  commercial  reality,  but 
still  in  the  first  stages  of  its  infancy.  Its  introduction  into  the  English 
coal  districts  can  hardly  be  postponed  any  longer,  and,  if  once  in  opera* 
tion  on  that  enormous  scale  which  it  is  capable  of  acquiring  in  the  British 
rollicrio,  will  form  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  wealth  ever  known  any  - 
where  " 

Important  as  the  introduction  of  this  manufacture  into  the  coal  regions 
of  England  may  be  to  that  country,  it  can  hardly  be  less  so  to  the  United 
States.  To  save  the  immense  waste  which  is  continually  going  on  wherever 
coal  is  handled,  whether  at  the  unmoor  in  transportation,  or  in  the  hands 
of  the  venders  on  the  large  scale,  would  not  only  have  the  effect  mate- 
rially to  add  to  the  comfort  of  multitudes  who  now  suffer  from  the  high 
prices  of  fuel,  but  would  also  powerfully  contribute  to  the  economy  of 
every  industry, 

IV. — MATERIAL  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER. 

VARIKTY  OP  SPECIMENS  AM)  MATEK1AL. 

The  variety  of  the  specimens  of  manufactured  paper  exhibited  was 
almost  endless,  and  the  beauty  of  the  superior  qualities  presented  by 
nearly  every  country  of  Europe,  but  especially  by  France,  England, 
Austria  and  Prussia,  was  all  that  could  be  desired*  In  regard  to  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture,  nothing'  was  presented  of  especial  novelty,  liel- 
giurn  only  exhibited  a  machine  for  the  continuous  manufacture,  which, 
however,  was  not  put  into  operation.  It  was  exposed  by  Messrs,  Dan- 
trcbande&  Thiry,  of  Huy,  and  as  a  specimen  of  superior  workmanship 
Mas  eminently  creditable  to  its  constructors. 

What  was  chiefly  interesting  in  connection  with  this  important  indus- 
try was  the  display  of  papers  manufacture)]  more  or  less  entirely  of 
materials  other  than  eottau  or  linen  rags.  The  immensely  increased 
consumption  of  paper  of  all  descriptions  in  recent  years,  and  the  steadily 
increasing  demand,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  progress  of  enlighten- 
ment, the  growth  of  commerce,  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  operations  of  industry  in  all  its  departments  through- 
out the  world,  have  rendered  it  a  matter  of  the  greatest  urgency  to 
provide  some  new  and  inexpensive  means  of  maintaining  the  supply. 
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Cellulose,  the  essential  constituent  of  paper,  is  found  iu  sufficient  abun- 
dance throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom;  but  the  iimnbdr  of  plants 
from  which  it  can  be  separated  in  condition  suitable  to  be  manufactured 
into  paper  is  comparatively  small.  In  order  to  fulfil  this  purpose,  it 
must  be  capable  of  forming  strongly  coherent  films,  by  the  interlacing 
and  felting  together  of  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed.  These  fibres 
must,  therefore,  have  a  certain  length,  and  the  processes  by  which  they 
are  separated  from  the  substances  with  which  they  are  found  naturally 
associated,  and  which  impair  their  usefulness  for  this  manufacture,  must 
not  be  such  as  to  injure  their  tenacity.  In  certain  plants,  the  fibres  of 
the  cellulose  are  conspicuous  and  separable  without  much  difficulty. 
The  various  descriptions  of  cotton  furnish  it  almost  pure,  or  contami- 
nated only  by  a  little  oil.  In  flax  and  hemp  it  is  encrusted  with  other 
substances,  organic  and  mineral,  more  or  less  difficult  to  be  disposed  of, 
but  which  when  removed  leave  it  in  long  and  tenacious  bundles  of 
fibres.  In  jute,  China- grass,  the  American  aloe,  straw,  spartero,  and  the 
grasses  generally,  it  is  found  similarly  combined  and  is  separated  still 
less  easily.  It  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  solid  mass  of  all  descriptions 
of  wood,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by  processes  either  mechanical 
or  chemical,  or  by  both  combined;  but  it  is  generally  then  too  short  in 
fibre  to  be  available  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  without  an  admixture 
of  a  large  proportion  of  cotton  or  linen  rags.  Several  of  the  softer 
woods  have,  however,  been  largely  employed  in  the  preparation  of  paper 
pulp,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  poplar,  elm,  fir,  beech,  linden,  and 
birch.  The  most  beautiful  papers  exhibited  were  from  Japan,  and  were 
manufactured  from  the  bark  of  the  so  called  paper  tree,  the  Broussonetia 
papyri/era. 

WOOD  PULP — VOELTER'S  MACHINE. 

Wood  pulp  has  been  very  largely  introduced  into  the  paper  manufacture, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  our  own  country,  and  it  is  prepared  at  present 
on  a  large  scale  by  both  the  processes  above  mentioned.  There  are  now 
in  Germany  more  than  thirty  establishments  engaged  in  its  preparation 
by  the  mechanical  method,  in  all  of  which  a  machine  is  used  which  was 
patented  some  years  ago  by  Henry  Voeiter,  of  Wurtemberg.  One  of 
these  machines,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Decker,  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Can- 
statt,  was  in  constant  operation  during  the  Exposition,  in  the  Wurtem- 
berg annex. 

This  machine,  which  is  of  very  large  dimensions,  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  succession  of  tanks  at  different  levels,  like  a  flight  of  sten*- 
At  the  summit  is  what  is  called  the  defibrer,  a  kind  of  rasping  mi 
which  the  fibres  of  the  wood  are  torn  off  and  separated  by  the  actl* 
a  coarse  cylindrical  stone  against  which  it  is  pressed,  and  which  is 
in  constant  revolution.   In  the  machine  exhibited,  this  stone 
diameter  of  about  four  feet  and  a  thickness  of  sixteen 
volved  one  hundred  and  fifty  times  per  minute.  B 
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model  constructed,  though  there  are  several  smaller.  It  is  capable  of 
producing  daily  (running  twenty-four  hours)  about  half  a  ton  of  wood 
pulp  "  Kir-dry ; ??  by  which,  however,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the 
substance  still  contaius  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  water,  which  is  neeessary 
to  preserve  it  in  good  condition  during  transportation.  A  force  of  five 
horse-power  per  hundred  weight  per  day  is  expended  in  driving  the 
machine.  The  amount  of  pulp  delivered  is  equal  in  weight  to  half  the 
raw  material  consumed.  Two  or  three  attendants  only  being  necessary, 
it  is  easy  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expense  of  running  such 
a  machine  in  a  given  locality. 

The  wood  is  prepared  for  the  machine,  by  being  sawed  into  lengths 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches,  after  having  been  first  deprived  of  its  bark 
and  reduced  to  the  diameter  of  about  five  or  six  inches.  In  case  there 
are  knots,  these  are  removed  by  boring.  If  they  cannot  be  se  removed 
the  wood  is  rejected.  Each  billet  is  thru  placed  in  a  holder  adapted  to 
apply  it  firmly  to  the  stone.  Six  such  holders  were  attached  to  the 
machine  exhibited,  and  were  all  in  use  at  once,  occupying  about  one 
(juarter  Of  a  elmi inference.  The  pressure  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
screw  behind  each  holder,  which  is  very  gradually  driven  by  the  machine 
ilselt',  A  single  baud  acts  at  once  upon  all  these  screws  by  intermediate 
mechanism,  and  in  ease  the  several  billets  are  not  ground  off  with  equal 
rapidity,  the  proper  adjustment  effects  itself  by  the  slipping  of  the  band. 

The  stone  is  enclosed  in  an  iron  box,  and  water  flowing  in  constantly  at 
the  top  removes  the  disintegrated  fibres,  as  fast  as  they  are  produced. 
From  the  mill  the  comminuted  mass  is  carried  along,  in  suspension  in 
water,  into  the  first  tank,  in  which  there  is  a  cylindrical  strainer,  formed 
of  very  coarse  wire  gauze,  constantly  in  revolution.  The  discharge 
fr  uu  this  tank,  which,  to  prevent  overflow,  must  be  equal  to  the  supply, 
fakes  place  fr  tin-  axis  of  this  strainer,  which  is  made  large  and  tubu- 
lar for  the  purpose.  The  flow  is,  therefore,  from  the  exterior  to  the  inte- 
rior, through  {lie  meshes  of  the  strainer,  ami  the  slivers  and  coarser 
fragments  of  the  wood,  being  thus  prevented  from  passing,  are  from  time 
to  time  removed.  The  water,  with  the  available  portion  of  the  fibre,  is 
discharged  through  a  lateral  duct  into  a  second  tank  at  a  lower  level, 
where  it  undergoes  a  straining  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  through  a 
gauze  considerably  finer.  The  process  is  repeated  until  the  pulp  has 
undergone  four  successive  strainings,  when  the  material  is  passed  into 
a  fifth  tank  in  which  the  strainer  is  so  hoc  ;is  to  allow  the  water  only 
to  pass.  Between  the  second  and  third  of  these  straining  tanks,  there 
is  an  auxiliary  apparatus  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  called  a 
refiner,  and  resembles  an  ordinary  grist-mill.  Into  this  are  conveyed 
the  coarser  fragments  detained  by  the  second  drum,  and  these  here 
undergo  a  second  grinding.  The  three  cylinder  strainers  below  the 
reliner  roust i lute  what  is  called  the  sorting  apparatus, and  furnish  pulp 
of  successive  decrees  of  fineness.  The  manufacturers  state  that  they 
have  furnished,  up  to  iSn'7,  ninety  of  these  machines  to  different  eoim- 
tpes,  i  of  which  WBSt  sent  to  America*  (Canada.) 
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WOODS  BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  PULP. 

The  woods  which  furnish  the  best  fibre,  that  is,  the  fibre  of  greatest 
felting  power,  are  pine  and  fir;  but  the  poplar  and  linden  furnish  the 
whitest  pulp.  The  fibre  of  the  birch  and  beaeh  is  shorter  than  that  of 
either  of  the  foregoing,  but  is  much  in  use  in  Belgium  and  France.  No 
wood  pulp  yet  ma  ufaetured,  however,  will  suffice  to  prepare  a  paper  of 
good  quality  by  itself.  Its  fibres  are  in  all  cases  excessively  short  when 
mpared  with  those  of  linen  or  cotton  rags.  If  a  good  piece  of  cotton 
iz"r  be  softened  in  water  and  carefully  pulled  to  pieces  by  means  of 
needle  points,  its  separate  fibres  maybe  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye, 
and  will  be  found  sometimes  to  exceed  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Those  of  wood  pulp  arc  nearly  undistinguishable  without  a  magnifier, 
and  will  uot  average  a  fifth  part  of  the  same  length.  A  certain  propor- 
tion of  this  material  may,  however,  be  employed,  without  very  sensibly 
diminishing  the  durability,  Which  is  so  important  a  property  of  paper; 
but  this  proportion  can  hardly  exceed  one- fifth  part.  For  papers  of 
secondary  quality,  as  for  newspapers,  posters,  wall  paper,  &c,  fifty  per 
rent,  is  sometimes  employed,  though  not  with  advantage,  as  is  evident 
in  the  examples  furnished  in  soincof  our  daily  journals.  In  the  rougher 
wrapping  paper  a  still  larger  proportion  is  introduced,  the  material  being 
also  of  a  coarser  character. 

CHEMICAL  TREATMENT  OF  MATERIALS  FOR  PAPER. 

It  is,  however,  by  chemical  processes,  or  by  processes  mainly  chemical, 
that  substitutes  for  rags  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  are  at  present 
principally  prepared ;  and  though  wood  is  the  material  employed  in  some 
of  these  processes,  they  embrace  also  straw,  grasses,  and  other  vegeta- 
ble substances.  One  of  these  processes  consists  in  subjecting  the  sub- 
stances operated  on,  after  they  have  been  reduced  to  proper  dimensions, 
to  the  action  of  strong  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  under  pressure  and 
at  lii^h  temperatures,  {.'{(HP  F,)and  subsequently  bleaehing  hye.hlorideof 
lime.  After  the  operation,  the  alkali  (potash  or  soda)  may  be  recovered 
with  little  loss. 

Another  mode  of  treatment  is  to  subject  the  material  first  to  the  action 
of  strong  hydrochloric  arid,  to  which  has  been  added  a  small  quantity  of 
nitric,  continuing  the  immersion  for  a  number  of  hours.  Or  the  effect 
desired  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  the  same 
acids,  provided  the  temperature  be  elevated  to  boiling.  The  substance, 
after  this  digestion,  is  washed  and  drained,  and  linally  ground  l<>  a 
It  is  then  digested  in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and  afterwards 
means  nf  chloride  of  lime.  Numerous  establishments  in 
other  countries  of  Europe  prepare  patter  pulp  by  these  pro* 
extent  of  from  one  to  ten  tons  a  day.  The  superiority  of  t 
prepared  over  that  prepared  by  mechanical  means  is  very 
and  results  from  the  fact  that  the  fibre  is  less  br^™ 
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much  more  thoroughly  freed  from  the  indurating  substances  which 
diminish  its  flexibility  and  increase  its  hnttleiiess.  Tlie  chemically  pre- 
pared pulp  can  be  used  to  the  extent  of  lour  fifths,  while  that  prepared 
mechanically  can  at  best  be  used  in  no  greater  proportion  than  thirty 
percent.,  unless  for  papers  of  avowedly  inferior  quality. 

BACHET  AJfD  MACHARD'S  PROCESS, 

To  the  chemical  processes  above  mentioned  may  be  added  a  not 
invented  by  Messrs.  IJachet  and  Machard,  and  described  by  Mr.  Payeu, 
in  ins  jury  report,  which  proposes  to  convert  a  part  of  the  substances 
iucrusting  the  fibres  of  wood  first  into  grape  sugar,  and  then  into  alco- 
hol, while  transforming  the  fibre  itself,  at  the  same  time,  into  a  pulp 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  process,  on  a  large  scale,  is 
conducted  as  follows:  Into  a  large  vessel,  containing  more  than  two 
thousand  gallons  of  water  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  of 
hydrochloric4  arid,  then*  arc  introduced  two  tons  of  fir  wood  in  the  form 
of  billets.  By  means  of  a  current  of  steam  the  water  is  maintained  in 
ebullition  for  twelve  hours,  after  which  the  acid  solution  is  withdrawn 
and  nearly  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Yeast  is  added,  and  the 
temperature  maintained  at  75°  to  80°  F.  Subsequent  distillation  yielda 
a  considerable  quantity  of  alcohol.  The  wood  is  then  crushed  after  wash- 
ing, and  the  coarser  parts  are  separated  by  levigation.  A  brown  pulp 
is  left  which  is  very  suitable  for  heavy  wrapping  paper.  A  lighter 
paper  of  similar  kind  is  obtained  by  compressing  the  brown  paste  with 
rollers,  and  rolling  the  boards  thus  produced  around  mandrels,  which 
are  placed  upright  in  a  tight  vessel  to  which  chlorine  gas  is  supplied. 
The  boards  being  still  charged  with  six  per  cent,  of  water,  absorb 
more  than  a  cubic  fool  of  gas  to  the  pound  of  the  solid,  supposed  dry. 
The  color  is  then  found  to  have  passed  from  a  brown  to  a  reddish  tint, 
and  the  paper  formed  of  the  pulp  in  this  condition  is  very  handsome. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  perfect  white,  the  pulp)  in  the  condition  to  which 
it  is  brought  by  the  process  just  described,  is  first  digested  three  sev- 
eral times  in  lime  water,  and  then  treated  with  ten  per  cent,  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda  at  a  temperature  near  the  boiling  point*  It  is  then  vers 
thoroughly  washed  and  afterward  subjected  to  the  action  of  chloride 
of  lime. 

The  wood,  as  reduced  to  billets  before  the  chemical  operation  com 
menccs,  is  in  weight  about  lour  fifths  of  the  original  raw  material.  The 
weight  of  the  brown  or  red  pulp  obtained  in  the  first  process  is  a  hour 
otic*  fourth  that  of  the  prepared  wood;  and  in  the  linal  purification,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  fine  white  paste,  there  is  a  loss  of  thirty 
per  cent.  The  total  product  of  paper  of  this  quality  is,  therefore,  about 
one-sixth  part  of  the  prepared  wood,  or  one-seventh  of  the  raw  material 
in  weight.  The  net  cost  is  a  little  over  fifty  francs  the  handled  kike 
grams,  or  one  hundred  dollars  a  ton.  In  general,  it  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Payeu  that  the  chemically  prepared  pulps  cost  less  than  pulp  from  rags 
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by  one-half.  At  present,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  annual 
production  of  the  material  of  paper  directly  from  various  vegetable 
sources,  amounts  to  one-tenth  of  the  whole  consumption.  This  frac- 
tion is  doubtless  destined  to  be  rapidly  increased. 

V.— EXTBACTION  OF  OILS  BY  MEANS  OF  SULPHIDE  OF 

CARBON. 

EXHIBITION  BY  SCHLINCK  AND  BUTSCH. 

An  important  and  interesting  industry,  which  has  sprung  up  within 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  was  illustrated  at  the  Exposition  in  a 
collection  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Schlinck  and  Kutsch,  of  Ludwigshafen, 
Bavaria,  of  a  variety  of  vegetable  oils  separated  from  oleaginous  seeds 
and  nuts  without  pressure,  by  solution  in  the  bisulphide  of  carbon.  In 
this  process  the  seeds  are  in  the  first  instance  crushed,  ground,  or  other- 
wise reduced  to  a  fragmentary  or  pasty  condition.  They  are  then  im- 
mersed in  the  solvent,  which  thoroughly  extracts  the  oil  and  resin  which 
they  contain,  but  leaves  the  substance  otherwise  unaltered.  The  vola- 
tility of  the  sulphide  is  so  great  that  it  is  easily  distilled  oft'  without 
loss,  leaving  the  oil,  like  the  raw  oils  extracted  by  pressure,  contami- 
nated to  some  degree  with  resinous  and  coloring  matters,  which  are 
removed  by  a  second  process  of  refining. 

REMOVAL  OF  OIL  FROM  WOOL. 

This  method  of  separating  oils,  fats,  and  resins  from  the  solid  sub- 
stances with  which  they  are  mechanically  combined,  has  been  hereto- 
fore in  use  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  animal  oil  from  wool,  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  and  restoring  to  use  those  portions  ol 
fleeces  which  have  been  made  unavailable  by  marking  the  sheep  with 
tar  or  other  resinous  material.  It  has  been  employed  before  for  the 
same  purposes  to  which  the  exhibitors  above  named  have  applied  it, 
but  hitherto  only  as  supplementing  the  mechanical  process  of  separat- 
ing oil  from  seeds  or  olives  by  operating  on  the  solidified  residua  which 
are  known  under  the  name  of  oil-cake,  marc,  &c.  At  the  International 
Exposition  of  1862,  Mr.  E.  Deiss,  of  Paris,  exhibited  specimens  of  supe- 
rior oils  extracted  in  this  manner  from  the  marc  of  olives.  Mr.  Payen, 
in  his  report  on  that  Exposition,  has  described  the  process  as  originally 
applied  successfully  to  the  cleansing  of  wool  by  Mr.  Moison,  of  Mouy, 
Department  of  the  Oise  in  France ;  and  as  this  process  illustrates  the 
principle  of  the  operation  in  other  cases,  though  the  details  may  be  dif- 
ferent, it  is  here  given  in  abridged  form  from  that  report* 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  the  first  place  that  the  case  of  wool  presents  a 
difficulty  which  is  not  encountered  when  the  object  in  view  is  only  to 
obtain  the  oil  which  the  substance  operated  on  happens  to  contain. 

The  wool  itself  is  in  this  case  the  important  material,  and  the  value 
of  the  oil  separated  from  it  is  a  trifle  of  secondary  consequence.   In  the 
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original  experiments  the  point  of  difficulty  in  the  practical  problem  was 
found  to  l>e  how  to  expel  the  bisulphide  from  the  wool  after  tin*  opera- 
tion of  solution  had  been  completed,  without  injury  to  the  wool  itself. 
Too  great  heat,  in  whatever  manner  applied,  was  found  to  have  the 
effect  of  hardening  the  fibres,  making  them  cohere,  and  giving  them  a 
tinge  of  a  yellowish  brown  color,  which  was  variable  in  intensity  accord- 
ing as  the  material  had  been  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  contact  with 
the  fatty  matters  removed.  The  mere  volatilization  of  the  bisulphide 
was  effected  without  difficulty.  It  sufficed  for  this  to  introduce  into  the 
vessel  containing  the  material  to  be  operated  on,  either  boiling  water  or 
strain  ;  but  the  injurious  effects  above  described  invariably  followed. 
Mr.  Moison  discovered  at  length  that  with  proper  arrangements  a  cur- 
rent of  air  heated  to  a  temperature  considerably  below  that  of  boiling 
water,  70°  or  80°  0=100°  to  175°  F.,  would  remove  the  liquid  entirely, 
and  leave  the  fibre  of  the  wool  wholly  uninjured.  The  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  conducting  this  process  s  shown  in  the  Fig.  SO  annexed.  The 
wool  to  be  subjected  to  the  operation  is  introduced  into  a  cast-iron 


Fig.  80. 


MoHi>ufit  nppnrntiirt  for  removing  oil  from  woul. 

cylinder,  A,  surrounded  by  a  jacket  into  which  steam  may  be  conducted 
when  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature.  One  hundred  kilograms, 
say  two  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds,  of  wool  are  placed  in  this 
cy Under  at  once.  There  if*  within  the  cylinder  a  false  bottom  perforated 
with  numerous  holes,  with  a  small  free  space  beneath  it.  Upon  the  top 
of  the  wool  is  placed  a  circular  follower  or  eompresser,  fitting  the  inte- 
rior of  I  he  cylinder,  and  perforated  also  with  holes  like  the  false  bottom. 
Three  rods  connected  with  this  follower  pass  through  stuffing  boxes  in 
the  lid,  and  may  be  driven  downward  by  means  of  fixed  screw  nuts,  the 
rods  having  screw-threads  cut  upon  their  prolongations  above  the  cylin- 
der.   The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  compress  the  wool  to  a  cer 
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tain  extent,  since  the  success  of  the  operation  is  always  most  satisfactory 
when  the  mass  of  the  material  is  reduced  in  advance  to  about  oue-half 
its  original  volume. 

The  lid  is  secured  air  tight  by  means  of  bolts  and  screws,  a  leaden 
washer  being  introduced  into  the  ,oiut.  Matters  being  thus  prepared, 
liquid  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  thrown  into  the  cylinder  beneath  the  false 
bottom  by  means  of  a  forcing  pump,  C,  which  draws  the  liquid  from  a 
reservoir,  D.  This  liquid  rises  through  the  perforations  and  completely 
immerses  the  confined  wool,  reaching  at  length  a  point  above  the  perfo- 
rated  follower,  where  it  finds  a  lateral  overfiow  tube*  This  conducts  it 
into  the  still  or  alembic  B.  Here  the  bisulphide  is  volatilized  by  t lie 
heat  of  steam,  which  is  introduced  into  the  double  bottom  of  the  vessel 
and  also  into  the  midst  of  the  liquid  musses  itself  by  means  of  a  spiral 
tube  within  the  alembic,  not  shown  in  the  figure.  When  the  process  is 
complete  and  the  oil  in  the  uleaibie  is  entirely  free  from  the  liisulphide, 
the  stop  cock  beneath  permits  to  withdraw  the  product.  Before  this  is 
done,  however,  steam  is  introduced  into  the  mass  of  the  impure  oil  by 
means  of  a  second  spiral  tube,  which  is  also  not  shown,  and  which  is 
perforated  with  numerous  holes.  The  design  and  the  effect  of  this  pari 
of  the  process  is  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  the  solvent 

The  vapor  of  the  bisulphide  is  conducted  from  the  alembic  to  the 
refrigerator  J,  where  it  is  condensed  in  the  spiral  L,  and  is  finally 
returned  to  the  reservoir  D* 

There  is  a  stop-cock  in  the  overflow  tube  which  leads  from  A  to  li, 
through  which  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid 
passing  through  the  tube.  When  the  specimen  thus  withdrawn,  on  evap- 
oration upon  glass,  leaves  no  trace  of  oil  or  other  residuum,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  pump  0,  may  be  suspended.  For  a  short  distance  this  tube 
is  of  glass,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  attendant  to  observe  the 
color  of  the  passing  liquid. 

The  process  of  solution  being  complete,  communication  with  C  is  cut 
off  by  incaus  of  a  stop-cock,  and  two  other  stop-cocks  are  opened.  One 
of  these  permits  the  liquid  in  A  to  descend  through  the  spiral  H  to  the 
reservoir  D,  The  other  allows  air  to  be  introduced  into  the  upper  part 
of  A  by  means  of  the  double-acting  piston-blower  E.  The  air,  as  the 
figure  shows,  may  be  drawn  from  I);  but  the  stop-cock  beneath  E  is  a 
three-way  cock,  and  it  allows  the  supply  to  be  taken  also  from  the 
atmosphere.  In  passing  lrom  E  to  A,  the  air  is  conducted  through  the 
jacketed  tube  M,  and  steam  is  introduced  into  the  jacket  to  heat  it  to  a 
degree  sufficient  to  complete  the  volatilization  of  the  bisulphide  in  A. 
But  the  first  part  of  this  operation,  which  consists  in  the  media  nieal 
expidsiou  of  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  in  A,  may  be  conducted  without  heat. 
The  cock  in  the  tube  leading  from  A  to  11  is  a  three-way  cock,  as  well  as 
that  beneath  Hi  At  the  close  of  the  o[>eratiou,  the  air  blown  through 
may  be  discharged  into  the  atmosphere  without  passing  through  11.  In 
that  case  it  is  conducted,  by  a  loug  tube  not  shown,  out  of  the  building, 
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iu  urdrr  that  any  disagreeable  odor  which  may  accompany  it  mu>  nut 
aiiiuiy  ihe  attendants.  The  two  spiral  tubes,  H  aad  LT  pass  out  of  the 
refrigerator  J¥  before  entering  the  reservoir  D.  At  these  points  tli*  \ 
are  provided  with  small  stop  cocks,  not  shown,  to  permit  the  exaniina 
don  ot  Hie  substances  passing  through  them,  Into  each  of  those  tubes, 
also,  us  into  the  one  leading  from  A  to  the  alembic,  is  introduced  a  short 
glass  tube  as  a  part  of  its  length,  so  that  the  interior  ot  any  one  of  them 
may  be  inspected. 

There  remains  one  additional  portion  of  the  apparatus  to  be  men- 
tioned, which  is  the  gasometer  G,  While  the  process  is  proceeding  with- 
out any  t  oinmuuicatiou  with  the  atmosphere,  the  volume  of  the  confined 
air  may  vary  with  the  temperature,  or  with  the  compression  in  At  and 
the  volatilization  of  the  bisulphide  will  also  add  something  to  the  bulk 
of  the  aeriform  mass.  The  gasometer,  which  may  be,  as  represented,  of 
the  bellow*  form,  or  may  be  the  ordinary  bell  and  cistern,  will  serve  to 
keep  the  capacity  of  the  apparatus  properly  adjusted  to  the  varying  vol- 
ume of  tin*  Von  tents. 

The  boiling  point  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  48^  C  =  118*  F.  li- 
the air  introduced  into  A  i«  therefore  heated  to  70*  or  80°  C,  the  vola- 
tilization will  be  rapid  j  and  this  temperature  doe^s  not  attect  injurious  \ 
either  HUB  structure  or  the  color  of  the  wool. 

A  considerable  economical  advantage  is  obtained  by  this  process,  in 
the  mere  recovery  to  use  of  considerable  quantities  of  wool  which  have 
been  ruined  by  the  piteh  employed  in  marking.  The  animal  oil  sepa. 
rated  has  also  some  value. 

But  the  same  process  employed  to  dissolve  the  oils  contained  iu  the 
strippings  of  machine  cards  iu  factories,  which  amounts  to  one-third  of 
the  entire  weight,  is  the  source  of  a  considerable  saving.  This  oil  is  what 
has  been  added  in  previous  stages  of  the  manufacture,  and  after  being 
thus  recovered  it  may  be  used  again. 

The  wool  which  has  been  freed  from  oil  by  the  process  above  described, 
on  being  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  picking  and  beating  machines 
preliminary  to  carding,  yields  a  large  proportion  of  tine  fragments,  or 
what  may  be  called  wool  dust ;  said  by  Mr.  Payen  to  amount  to  forty- 
two  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight.  This  is  valuable  as  a  fertilizer  in  agri- 
culture, and  is  so  turned  to  account.  Under  former  modes  of  treatment, 
it  was  a  total  loss. 

But  the  application  of  the  process  above  described  has  been  more 
recently  extended  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  Thus,  when  the  pitchy 
glycerine  deposits,  formed  during  the  saponification  with  sulphuric  acid 
— which  is  made  a  preliminary  to  the  distillation  of  fatty  bodies — are  acted 
upon  by  the  bisulphide,  they  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  stearine, 
amounting  to  eighteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  their  weight.  The  waste 
grease  of  the  kitchen,  the  exudations  which  take  place  from  the  axles  of 
vehicles  or  the  journal  boxes  of  machinery,  and  all  similar  forms  of  oils 
and  fats,  contaminated  by  impurities  which,  though  they  form  but  a  small 
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part  of  the  weight,  destroy  entirely  the  value,  are  completely  restored 
by  this  process,  which  recovers  the  valuable  portion,  and  leaves  the  impu- 
rities behind*  Bags,  swabs,  and  fibrous  materials  of  any  kind,  which  have 
been  employed  in  cleaning  machinery  or  the  parts  of  locomotives  which 
it  is  necessary  to  oil,  soon  become  saturated  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
are  commonly  thrown  aside  as  useless ;  but  these  give  up  a  large  amount 
of  oil  to  the  solvent  employed  in  the  new  process,  which  is  in  itself  a  gain ; 
and  the  process  also  gives  to  the  rags  themselves  a  value  which  they  had 
lost,  since  it  permits  them  to  be  re-employed  for  the  same  purposes  as 
before,  or  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  In  the  direct  extraction 
•  of  wax  by  pressure,  there  is  left  in  the  solid  residue  a  proportion  of  twenty 
per  cent,  of  valuable  material  which  may  be  recovered  by  solution  in  bisul- 
phide of  carbon.  This  does  not  render  the  residue  unfit  for  use  as  a  ferti- 
tilizer,  (the  purpose  to  which  it  is  commonly  applied,)  but  rather  improves 
it.  Sawdust  which  has  been  used  for  the  filtration  of  oils  purified  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  yields  to  this  process  fifteen  to  eighteen  percent,  of  its  weight. 
The  acid  impurities  separated  from  oils  in  the  process  of  purification  by 
agitation  with  a  small  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid,  furnish  by  proper 
treatment  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  half  their  weight  of  pure  oil.  Bones 
of  atiimals  obtained  from  the  shambles,  from  the  streets,  from  kitchens, 
and  from  various  other  sources,  are  used  to  the  extent  of  many  millions  of 
pounds  annually  in  every  country,  for  the  manufactures  of  glue  and  of 
animal  charcoal.  These  are  usually  to  some  extent  exhausted  of  their 
oils  by  boiling,  before  beiug  used  in  the  manufactures  for  which  they 
are  intended ;  but  the  boiling  separates  only  six  or  seven  per  cent.,  while  the 
bisulphide  process  extracts  ten  or  eleven.  The  Oil-cakes  which  are  formed 
in  the  mechanical  process  of  the  expression  of  oils  from  seeds  of  various 
kinds  furnish,  as  mentioned  above,  a  large  proportion  of  oil  which  the 
press  has  left  behind.  These  cakes  are  sometimes  broken  up,  reduced 
to  powder,  and  pressed  again  with  the  aid  of  heat.  But  the  labor  of  the 
second  compression  is  greater  than  that  of  the  first,  and  the  product  is 
less,  while  it  still  leaves  the  residue  unexhausted.  The  cakes  have  a 
value  as  food  for  animals.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  complete 
removal  of  their  oil  would  injure  them  for  this  use,  but  experience  has 
shown  this  impression  to  be  an  error.  It  is  asserted  by  Messrs.  Schlinck 
and  Rutsch,  the  exhibitors  mentioned  above,  to  have  been  fully  proved 
by  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  already  made,  that  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
duction of  milk,  butter,  and  flesh,  the  residua  from  which  the  oil  has 
been  thoroughly  extracted  are  far  superior  to  the  pressed  cakes,  and  that 
they  retain  their  good  qualities  as  food  for  animals,  though  kept  long  in 
store.  The  compacted  masses  left  in  the  extraction  of  tallow  or  lard  by 
pressure,  furnish  twenty  per  cent,  additional,  when  treated  with  bisul- 
phide of  carbon.  The  residue  from  the  compression  of  cacao  gives  a  sim- 
ilar i  ncrease  of  product  on  similar  treatment.  Finally,  the  marc  of  olives, 
as  exemplified  in  the  exposition  of  Mr.  Deiss,  furnishes  quantities  of 
excellent  oil,  which  the  press  fails  to  separate. 
21  i  a  ' 
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The  peculiarity  of  the  industry  of  Messrs*  Schlinek  and  Hutseh  is,  that 
they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  use  the  compression  process  at  all  in  their 
treatment  of  the  oleaginous  seeds  from  which  their  oils  are  obtained; 
that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  first  extract  a  portion  of  the  oil  by  pressure, 
and  then  subject  the  residuum  to  the  action  of  the  solvent,  as  has  been 
done  by  others  before  them.  It  appears  to  them  that  if  the  bisulphide 
is  capable  of  supplementing  profitably  the  work  of  the  press,  it  t  an  per- 
haps perforin  the  whole  work  more  profitably  still.  Their  experience 
demonstrates  the  truth  of  this  supposition.  They  show  specimens  of  oil 
before  and  after  refining,  obtained  from  American,  Egyptian,  and  Italian 
cotton  seed,  from  German  flax  seed,  from  rape  seed,  from  poppy  need, 
from  sesame,  from  Russian  sun  flower  seed,  and  from  the  nuts  of  the 
beech.  In  appearance  their  refined  oils  are  all  that  could  he  desired — 
being  colorless  and  limpid  as  water*  In  the  refining  of  their  oils,  they  prac 
t  ire  a  method  of  their  own  for  which  they  claim  peculiar  merit,  without 
stating  what  the  method  is.  They  state,  however,  what  it  is  not,  afiit  ni 
mg  that  it  involves  the  use  of  neither  acids  nor  water — reagents  which, 
as  they  assert,  are  indispensable  hi  the  refilling  of  any  oil  extracted  by 
pressure.  Tor  this  reason  they  further  claim  a  special  superiority  for 
their  drying  and  their  lubricating  oils  ;  since  the  absence  of  water  causes 
the  drying  oils  to  become  rapidly  inspissated  on  exposure,  while  the  lubri- 
cating oils  are  entirely  free  from  any  trace  ol  a  reagent  capable  of  attack- 
ing metals.  These  claims  are  given  as  stated,  no  opportunity  having 
presented  itself  for  experimentally  testing  their  validity.  If  they  are 
well-founded,  this  process  possesses  the  doul.de  value  of  securing  in  an 
important  branch  of  industry  a  product  which  is  at  the  same  time  more 
abundant  in  quantity  and  better  in  quality  than  it  has  been  heretofore 
possible  to  obtain. 

VI. — ROBERT'S  DIFFUSION  PROCESS  FOR  SUGAR. 

Amongthe  improved  industrial  processes  which  have  recently  originated 
in  Europe,  but  have  not  as  yet  come  into  general  use,  there  is  one  having 
considerable  interest  for  our  own  country,  of  which  the  object  is  toseeure 
a  nunc  effectual  extraction  of  saccharine  matter  from  beet- root  and  the 
sugar-cane  than  has  been  found  hitherto  practicable.  This  process,  called 
Uoherfs  diffusion  process,  was  invented  a  tew  years  ago  in  Austria,  a  Jul 
it  has  been  more  recently  patented  in  England  by  Mr,  Minchin,  the  man- 
aging partner  of  the  Aska  Sugar  Works,  in  the  East  Indies.  Though  it 
was  represented  at  the  Exposition,  it  escaped  the  notice  of  the  present 
writer,  who  failed,  therefore,  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  it; 
but  the  reports  which  have  appeared  of  the  experiments  made  with  it, 
and  their  encouraging  results,  give  it  an  importance  which  justifies  the 
introduction  here  of  the  following  succinct  account  of  its  history  and 
present  promise,  derived  from  the  London  Engineering ; 

"We  have  repeatedly  drawn  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  inter- 
esting and  highly  scientific  process  for  extracting  sugar  from  the  cellsof 
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plants,  invented  by  Mr,  Robert,  in  Austria,  and  patented  in  this  country 
by  Mr-  F.  J.  V.  Minchin,  the  managing  partner  of  the  Aska  Sugar 
Works,  in  the  East  Indies.  This  process  has  been  brought  before  the 
public  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  the  form  of  a  collection  of  specimens 
illustrating  the  entire  manipulation  as  applied  to  sugar-cane,  and  the 
results  obtained  in  actual,  though  not  as  yet  in  completely  organized, 
practice.  The  collection  of  Mr,  Miuehiu's  samples  is  placed  in  the  Indian 
departmrht  close  to  the  other  exhibits  of  sugar  from  India,  with  which 
it  contrasts  very  remarkably  in  many  respects.  We  may  repeat  her* 
wherein  Mr-  Robert's  process  consists.  The  plants  are  cut  up  into  thin 
square  slices  by  means  of  very  sharp  and  clean  eutterssous  not  to  dest  1  o\ 
the  cellular  structure  of  the  plant,  but  only  to  produce  a  large  surface 
on  which  the  liquid*  employed  for  extraction  can  act.  The  slices  are 
tilled  into  large  vessels  and  covered  with  water  at  an  elevated  teuq>era- 
ture,  the  precise  temperature  used  varying  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
ease.  The  water  in  contact  with  the  slices  of  the  beet-root  or  cane 
extracts  from  the  cells  of  tin*  plant  a  certain  proportion  of  sugar  by  the 
natural  and  >|mhk  menus  process  of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis — a  process 
which  is  known  to  take  place  with  nil  organic  membranous  and  cellular 
structures,  and  which  consists  in  an  exchange  of  all  liquids  placed  in 
contact  with  the  membrane  at  opposite  sides.  The  contents  of  an  organic 
cell  surrounded  by  water  are  in  this  manner  mixed  or  exchanged  with 
the  outer  liquid,  so  that  a  cell  containing  a  solution  of  sugar,  and  sur 
rounded  by  pure  water,  will  after  a  certain  time  contain  a  weaker 
saccharine  solution,  while  the  water  outside  will  have  taken  up  some  of 
the  sugar  contained  in  the  cell.  If  carried  to  the  extreme,  the  liquids 
will  exchange  contents  until  the  same  mixture  or  solution  will  exist  both 
inside  the  cell  and  outside. 

uTakiug  advantage  of  this  property  of  organie  substances,  Mr,  Robert 
combines  a  series  of  several  vessels  all  filled  with  beet  root  or  sugar- 
cane slices,  and  passes  water  through  them  in  a  systematic  order  and 
succession.  The  fresh  water,  if  passed  over  fresh  cane,  would  be  capa- 
ble of  extracting  one-half  of  the  contents  of  the  juice  from  the  plant, 
and  the  second  half  could  be  further  reduced  by  another  quantity  of 
fresh  water  to  one  -half  of  its  amount,  while  the  solution  containing  the 
first  half  is  capable  of  taking  up  another  proportionate  part  of  sugar 
from  fresh  eaue.  The  order  followed  by  Mr.  Itohort  is  therefore  to  let 
the  most  concentrated  solutions  pass  over  the  fresh  cane,  and  to  pass 
weaker  and  weaker  solutions  over  the  plants  as  their  contents  of  sugar 
Ijecome  more  and  more  reduced,  so  that  the  fresh  water  comes  first  into 
contact  with  the  slices  which  have  hern  longer  under  treatment %  and  are 
consequently  very  poor  in  sugar,  and  afterw  ards  it  passes  in  succession 
ovei  slices  containing  nunc  and  more  sugar,  until  it  at  last  comes  upon 
fresh  cane,  and  attains  the  highest  degree  of  concentration  which  the 
process  is  capable  of  affording.  A  number  of  such  vessels  combined  in 
this  manner,  and  working  in  rotation  so  as  to  make  the  process  con- 
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entertained,  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  can  he  extracted  from  tlx 
cane,  and  ultimately  utilized  or  *  bagged'  as  crystallized  sugar.  On 
looking  to  thin  point,  we  rind  in  the  Exhibition  a  sample  of  the  cane- 
trash  after  extraction,  and  we  find  Hie  analysis  of  its  contents  given  by 
the  chemist  of  the  Aska  Works.  We  also  learn  that  Mr.  Minehin  keeps 
a  quantity  of  similar  cane-trash  at  the  disposal  of  any  chemist  who 
desires  to  verify  the  analysis.  The  diffusion -trash  varies  in  its  con  tents 
between  0.112  and  0.40  percent,  of  sugar,  showing  that  the  extraction 
by  diffusion  goes  much  further,  and  is  much  mere  complete,  than  any 
other  method  now  in  practice.  Mr.  Minehin  has  further  established  thi* 
fact  by  making  diffusion  sugar  from  the  cane-trash  left  by  the  ordinary 
mode  of  extraction  by  sugar  mills.  A  sample  of  such  sugar  is  exhibited 
at  Paris,  and  it  shows  that  the  diffusion  process  may  be  effectively  com 
nienced  when  tin*  ordinary  process  linds  its  limits  from  want  of  efficiency. 
By  all  this  it  may  be  considered  as  an  established  fact  that  the  ditfusioi: 
process  is  applicable  to  sugar-cane,  and  that  its  advantages,  both 
regards  quality  of  the  product  and  economy  of  manufacture,  are  vcr; 
considerable.  Exact  figures  and  percentages  of  the  relative  quantities 
of  sugar  made  from  a  given  quantity  of  cam*  on  a  large  scale  have  not 
as  yet  been  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Minehin.  The  Aska  factory  was  not 
originally  laid  out  for  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar,  but  simply  as  a 
refinery,  and  sufficient  means  for  evaporating  the  large  quantities  of  dif- 
fusion juice  made  in  this  season  were  therefore  not  at  Mr.  M  inching  com 
mand.  It  was  thus  found  necessary  to  use  only  a  part  of  the  liquid  for 
sugar -making,  and  to  utilize  the  rest  for  the  manufacture  of  rum  and 
other  articles.  It  will  therefore  require  another  season  to  collect  reliable 
data  of  the  relative  yield  of  sugar  to  be  obtained  from  cane  by  the  dif- 
fusion process.  Even  without  these  precise  statistical  figures,  the 
advantages  of  the  process  and  it*  applicability  to  sugar-cane  are,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  perceptible  at  present.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may 
state  that  the  international  jury  at  Paris  has  awarded  a  gold  medal  to 
Mr.  Minehin  for  his  remarkable  and  important  exhibits.  There  is  one 
important  point  yet  to  be  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  diffusion  pro 
viz  :  the  utilization  of  the  cane-trash  as  a  fuel.  This  seemed  to  In* 
a  difficulty  at  the  outset,  since  it  wus  thought  that  the  cutting  of  the  cane 
into  such  small  slices  as  are  required  for  diffusion  would  prevent  the 
trash  from  being  used  as  a  fuel.  This  has,  however*  been  disproved  by 
experience.  The  trash  can  be  dried  by  simple  exposure  to  the  sun,  and 
it  is  found  to  dry  much  more  easily  than  fresh  eane.  After  this  it  burns 
perfectly  well  upon  a  suitable  grate,  so  as  to  be  fully  equal  in  this  respect 
to  the  trash  from  tin*  earn*  null.  The  Aska  factory  is  now  about  to  be 
considerably  enlarged,  and  fitted  out  with  complete  apparatus  for  sugar 
manufacture  by  the  diffusion  process  on  a  very  large  scale.  We  also 
understand  that  the  diffusion  process  is  shortly  to  be  introduced  in  On] 
and  in  some  other  sugar  eane  growing  countries." 
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VIL— ENAMELLING-  AND  BRONZING. 

PLEISCHLlS  ENAMELS. 

Many  inventors  haw  oceupii  d  thcmscl ves  with  the  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover a  vitreous  enamel  for  metals  which  should  combine  the  properties 
of  durability,  freedom  from  noxious  ingredients,  and  unaltern tulil y  by 
contact  with  the  substances  contained  in  the  vessels  to  which  it  is  applied* 
Enamels  possessing  these  qualities  to  a  great  degree  are  already  in  use 
in  this  country,  but  there  are  none  which  will  bear  flexure  or  rough 
treatment  to  any  extent  without  cracking  or  sealing  off,  though  they 
may  bear  for  a  time  suthciently  well  the  ordinary  variations  of  heat  *0 
which,  for  culinary  purposes,  I  hey  are  subjected.  Something  apparently 
very  superior  to  this  was  exhibited  in  the  Austrian  action  of  the  Expo- 
sition by  Mr.  Adolph  Pleischl,  of  Vienna.  Plates  oi  copper  were  shown 
by  him  covered  with  a  glassy  coating,  which  bore  exposure  to  lieat  and 
resisted  the  action  of  acids,  and  possessed  at  the  same  time  the  addi- 
tional property  quite  as  important  us  either  of  these,  of  allowing  the 
the  plate  to  be  bent  to  an  acute  angle  without  either  sealing  or  cracking. 
Many  articles  designed  for  domestic  use  or  lor  chemical  purposes  were 
embraced  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Pleischl,  and  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  exhibitor,  it  had  been  thoroughly  tested  for  both  these  pur 
poses  with  results  entirely  satisfactory.  According  to  the  same  authority 
this  enamel  is  free  from  lead  or  zinc.  It  is  not  liable  therefore  to  the 
serious  objection  to  lead  glazes,  of  contaminating  liquids  contained  in 
the  vessels  coated  with  it  with  j>oisonous  salts.  It  endures  very  rough 
treatment;  bears  hard  scratching  with  a  knife  without  losiug  its  polish 
or  showing  any  trace*  of  the  implement ;  may  be  heated  to  any  degree, 
even  to  redness,  and  it  continues  to  be  perfectly  souud,  however  the  ves- 
sel may  be  indented  or  distorted. 

No  information  could  be  obtained  as  to  its  composition.  A  letter 
addressed  to  Mr,  Pleischl  himself,  at  Vienna,  elicited  only  some  interest- 
ing statements  as  to  its  durability,  but  none  08  to  the  materials  used  in 
preparing  it.  It  has  been  in  use  in  the  imperial-royal  general  hospital 
ami  in  the  foundling  hospital  at  Vienna  for  many  years.  The  large 
kettles  in  the  laundry  of  the  first  of  these  establishments,  after  having 
been  in  daily  use  for  years,  and  during  sixteen  hours  each  day,  show  no 
si lt i is  of  change.  In  the  second,  the  great  iron  pots  of  the  cook- house 
after  nine  years  of  constant  service,  art*  equally  unchanged.  It  has  been 
used  for  purposes  of  galvanic  gilding  without  being  affected  by  the 
chemicals  employed.  It  bears  a  dry  heat  to  redness,  as  above  stated, 
the  only  precaution  necessary  to  be  taken  being  not  to  cool  it  suddenly 
by  contact  w  ith  water.  It  is  harder  than  glass,  which  it  scratches,  and  is 
not  even  scratched  by  scouring  with  sand,  so  that  the  vessels  coated 
with  it  may  be  cleansed  in  the  most  thorough  manner  that  may  be 
desired.  And  finally,  if  after  many  years  of  hard  service  the  vessels 
covered  with  it  begin  to  fail,  it  admits  of  repair.   The  bottoms  can  be 
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replaced  and  enamelled  anew,  restoring  at  once  t lie  sightliness  and  tlv 
usefulness  at  the  same  time,  Mr,  Plcischl  also  shows  specimens  of  calk- 
log  pitch  for  ships,  which  have  a  very  powerful  adhesion  to  woody  are 
not  affected  by  sea  water,  and  have  the  great  advantage  of  not  being 
affected  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  stated  that  the  Austrian  navy  has 
introduced  this  material  in  preference  to  all  others  hitherto  employed,  and 
that  it  has  proved  very  satisfactory.  An  article  similar  in  appearance 
to  this  calking  pitch,  but  different  in  its  composition,  is  Mr.  PleischPd 
varnish  for  iron  vessels  and  pipes,  which  is  now  largely  used  in  Gertnany 
for  water-tanks,  buckets,  and  other  vessels  intended  for  storing  fresh 
water.  This  varnish  is  applied  in  a  liquid  state,  and  dries  after  i  lew 
hours,  and  is  perfecth  insoluble  in  water  and  impervious  to  liquids.  It 
stands  a  very  considerable  pressure  without  cracking.  Some  trials  made 
at  Vienna  show  that  a  leaky  cast-iron  pipe,  when  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  this  paint,  withstood  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
to  the  square  inch  without  showing  the  smallest  signs  of  porosity.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  material  of  such  useful  qualities,  and  which,  to 
jltdge  from  the  price-list  issued  by  the  maker,  can  be  produced  at  very 
moderate  rates,  is  likely  to  find  a  very  wide  range  of  application. 

WERNERS  PATIIXT  GLAZK  FOR  C?A8KS. 

Another  very  excellent  coating  for  the  interior  of  casks  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J,  Werner  &  Co.,  of  Mannheim,  Baden.  The  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  beer  brewing  industry  of  the  Tinted  States  render 
every  such  really  cflicaeious  invent  ion  a  matter  of  interest.  In  regard 
to  this  material,  as  to  the*  former,  tin*  composition  is  unknown,  but  the 
following  statement  as  to  its  merits  is  given  in  the  language  of  tin*  invent- 
ors, in  reply  to  an  application  for  information: 

"Our  patent  glaze  is  not  only  a  substitute  for  the  pitch  used  in  brew* 
cries  hit  heilo  for  the  purpose  of  isolating  the  inside  of  casks  or  kegs;  it 
also  gives  to  tin*  brewer  the  most  reliable  security,  when  applied  on  fer- 
menting tubs  or  coolers,  that  the  process  of  fermenting,  which  is  at  all 
times  a  vital  question  and  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  brewer, 
accomplishes  itself  in  a  faultless  manner,  which  is  far  superior  to  any 
other  mode  existing. 

"The  glaze  was  invented  in  18(5u  by  and  patented  to  Mr.  Werner,  and 
has  since  that  time  introduced  itself  in  several  thousands  of  breweries 
all  over  this  continent. 

"The  patent  glaze  is  superior  to  any  pitch  or  rosin  ever  known,  because 
it  never  cracks  or  comes  off;  it  is  pur  on  cold  and  with  a  bristle-brush  ; 
when  extensively  used,  it  is  cheaper  than  pitch  ;  it  is  a  real  preservative 
for  casks  and  kegs;  it  communicates  not  even  the  si  ighest  taste  or  smell 
to  the  beer.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  pitch  or  rosin  always  cra<  ks 
or  comes  off  in  pieces;  must  be  burnt  in,  and  has  often  been  the  cause 
of  loss  of  life  and  property ;  it  is  very  expensive,  because  the  manipula- 
tion of  burning  it  in  absorbs  and  destroys  the  strength  of  the  wood,  SO 
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that  in  a  couple  or  three  years  new  casks  or  kegs  are  unfit  for  further 
use;  it  ever  gives  to  the  beer  a  sappy,  more  or  less  disagreeable  taste  and 
flavor. 

"All  periodical  papers  and  books  treating  on  beer-brewing  have  paid 
great  attention  and  warmly  recommended  the  patent  glaze,  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  manner  and  way  of  '  puffing,'  but  on  the  strength  of  a  pre- 
vious strict  trial  and  impartial  examination.   Such  papers  are  : 

"Der  Bierbrauer,  edited  and  published  by  Doctor  Habich,  at  Wies- 
baden; Der  Bayerische  Bierbrauer,  edited  by  Doctor  Lintner,  professor  of 
chemistry  and  director  of  the  Royal  Brewing  Academy  at  Freising,  near 
Munich,  Bavaria,  and  published  by  E.  H.  Guinmi,  at  Munich;  the 
Deutsche  Industrie  Zeitung,  edited  and  published  by  Mr.  Robert  Binder, 
at  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony." 

The  inventors  are  desirous  to  introduce  this  article  into  the  United 
States,  and  express  the  belief  that  44  any  person  who  takes  hold  of  this 
matter  and  is  sustained  by  us  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  raw  material, 
as  well  as  through  the  high  recommendation  of  European  firms  in  brew- 
ing, of  the  first  reputation,  will  realize  a  fortune  in  the  United  States  in 
less  than  three  years." 

tucker's  bronzed  iron. 

One  of  the  products  in  the  American  department,  which  was  looked  on 
with  particular  favor,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hiram  Tucker,  of  New  York, 
under  the  name  of  bronzed  iron.  The  objects  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Tucker  were  certainly  very  beautiful,  resembling  very  closely  real  bronze ; 
and  the  relative  cost  is  so  much  in  favor  of  these  imitations  as  to  insure 
them  an  extensive  popularity.  They  are  said  to  have  been  already  well 
received  in  France.  The  following  notice  of  this  useful  invention  is  from 
Engineering: 

"The  name  bronzed  iron  is  given  to  Mr.  Tucker's  productions  on 
account  of  their  having  the  color  and  appearance  of  bronze  castings, 
although  the  articles  are  not  coated  with  bronze,  nor  with  copper,  or  any 
other  metallic  compositions  such  as  are  usually  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  imitation  bronze.  Mr.  Tucker's  invention  consists  in  treating 
the  iron  castings  with  vegetable  oil  at  an  elevated  temperature,  so  aa  to 
produce  upon  the  metallic  surface  a  skin  of  oxide,  which,  in  combination 
with  the  decomposed  organic  substance,  gives  the  desired  color  and 
appearance.  The  castings,  when  finished  and  cleaned,  are  carefully 
covered  with  a  liquid  oil  all  over  their  surface,  and  particular  attention 
is  paid  to  the  removal  of  all  surplus  oil,  so  as  to  leave  only  an  extremely 
thin  coating  upon  the  metallic  surface.  In  that  state  the  iron  casting  is 
ready  for  the  oxidizing  process.  It  is  brought  into  a  stove  heated  to  the 
temperature  which  decomposes  the  oil  without  charring  it.  This  tem- 
perature is  the  same  which  will  impart  to  cast  iron  a  blue  tint  when 
exposed  to  it,  with  a  clean  metallic  surface.  At  this  temperature,  there- 
fore, the  double  process  of  oxidization  of  the  iron  and  of  decoiw 
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Of  the  nil  taken  place1  simultaneously,  and  the  cartings  are  covered  with 
a  brown  coating  of  oxide,  which  remains  fixed  to  the  surface  with  great 
durability,  protecting  the  iron  from  further  oxidation,  and  having  the 
same  lustre  and  metallic  appearance  as  real  bronze.  The  durability  of 
this  'bronzing'  is  very  considerable,  and  even  those  spots  which,  by 
constant  wear,  lose  their  superficial  coating  of  oxide  after  some  time, 
maintain  the  original  brown  color,  since  a  new  coat  of  brown  oxide  of 
iron  is  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  which  makes  the 
difference  between  the  injured  parts  and  those  which  have  maintained 
their  original  color  scarcely  perceptible.  Mr.  Tucker's  bronzes  are,  of 
course,  much  cheaper  than  real  bronze  articles,  and  they  also  compete  to 
advantage  with  imitation  bronze,  over  which  latter  material  they  also 
present  the  advantage  of  greater  durability  and  beauty  of  form,  since 
good  cast  iron  fills  r  lie  moulds  with  extreme  accuracy,  and  allows  of  the 
reproduction  of  the  finest  mouldings  given  to  the  matrix.  Mr.  Tit  eke 
ha*  sinrted  a  manufacturing  eoiupan\  for  his  brony.es  at  Bosiom  audi 
now  about  to  introduce  this  manufacture  into  France.1* 

PARKE  SINE. 

A  very  remarkable  product,  called  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  Alexander 
Parkcs,  of  Birmingham,  England,  after  his  own  name,  was  exhibited  in 
the  British  department,  in  the  form  of  buttons,  knife-handles,  combs,  and 
various  other  articles  of  common  use,  of  which  it  is  the  material.  In 
some  respects  this  substance  resembles  ebonite,  or  hard  rubber ;  in  oth- 
ers, bone  or  ivory  ;  and  iu  others,  horn.  It  admits  of  being  made  color- 
less and  translucent,  or  opaque  and  colored,  at  pleasure.  The  inventor 
has  not  fully  disclosed  the  process  of  manufacture,  or  stated  all  the  mate- 
rials which  enter  into  the  composition,  but  asserts  that  it  is  cheaply 
made,  the  bulk  being  composed  of  substances  having  little  value  for  other 
purposes.  Cellulose  or  Ugnine,  wholly  or  partially  converted  into  the 
soluble  form,  is  admitted  to  constitute  the  basis;  but  refuse  cotton,  or 
rags,  or  paper,  may  serve  for  the  purpose,  as  well  as  articles  of  greater 
commercial  value.  This  is  combined  with  drying-oil  and  with  other  sub- 
stances not  nan icd.  Before  the  combination  the  oil  is  solidified  by  means 
Of  chloride  of  sulphur,  uni  fed  in  varying  proportions  with  naphtha  or  sul 
phidc  of  carbon,  the  degree  of  hardness  or  flexibility  of  the  product 
depending  on  the  proportion  used,  By  varying  the  materials  every 
variety  and  degree  of  brilliancy  of  color  may  be  obtained,  and  also  every 
degree  of  hardness  or  flexibility,  transparency,  or  opacity.  When  per* 
fectly  opaque  and  white,  it  is  very  beautiful. 

This  substance  yields  easily  to  the  tool  of  the  workman,  and  cr,n  be 
made  to  assume  any  desired  form  in  the  lathe,  or  under  the  hand  of 
the  carver.  It  may  be  made  to  imitate  perfectly,  wood,  shell,  horn,  or 
ivory.  It  is  unalterable  under  exposure  to  the  weather;  can  be  com- 
pressed in  moulds  into  the  form  of  ornaments  or  objects  of  use,  such  as 
the  handles  of  knives,  gravers,  and  tools  in  general;  andean  be  com- 
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bined  with  other  materials  so  as  to  impart  to  them  its  useful  properties. 
Being  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  it  is  available  for  the  insulators  of 
telegraph  lines,  or  the  insulating  portions  of  electrical  apparatus  of  all 
kinds.  Oue  of  its  most  important  advantages  is  the  property  it  pos- 
sesses of  forming  a  solution  which  serves  perfectly  to  unite  different  por- 
tions into  one  mass,  or  to  repair  objects  composed  of  it  which  may  'have 
been  fractured  by  accident.  In  its  flexible  form  it  has  beeu  recently 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  India-rubber  in  gas-pipes. 

If  the  statements  made  in  regard  to  this  substance  are  correct,  it  can- 
not fail  to  come  extensively  into  use.  An  examination  of  the  articles 
which  were  on  exhibition,  manufactured  from  it,  was  sufficient  to  show, 
that  in  regard  to  strength,  beauty,  and  apparent  serviceability,  it  is  not 
inferior  to  any  of  the  substances  which  it  is  made  to  resemble ;  but  as  to 
its  original  cheapness,  or  the  durability  of  its  good  qualities,  it  was  of 
course  impossible  for  the  cursory  observer  to  judge.  From  the  fhct  that 
the  inveution  dates  back  to  a  year  earlier  than  that  of  the  Exposi- 
tion of  1862,  in  London,  it  would  seem  as  if,  in  regard  to  these  particu- 
lars, some  room  remains  for  doubt. 


CHAPTER  X. 


DIVING  AND  RESPIRATORY  APPARATUS. 

Submarine  armor— Antiquity  op  its  use— The  diving-bell- Diving  apparatus 
of  the  New  York  Submarine  Company — Diving  apparatus  of  Rouquaykol  and 
Denayrouze— Difference  of  pressure  within  and  outside  of  this  regula- 
tor—Form  of  air  pump  employed— Use  of  apparatus  for  cleaning  bottoms 
of  vessels— Life-saving  respiratory  apparatus. 

I.— DIVING  APPARATUS. 

Submarine  armor,  with  provision  for  the  respiration  of  divers  at  con- 
siderable depths  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  designed  to  be 
used  with  or  without  diving-bells,  is  not  a  new  invention.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  earlier  forms  of  apparatus  of  this  kind  of  which  descriptions  remain, 
but  which  were  apparently  little  more  than  projects,  the  diving  dress  of 
Klingert,  of  Breslau,  appears  to  have  been  very  successfully  used  as 
early  as  1798.  This  consists,  first,  of  a  metallic  cylinder  with  a  hemi- 
spherical top,  intended  to  cover  the  head  and  to  come  down  below. the 
shoulders  of  the  diver;  and,  secondly,  of  a  cylindrical  metallic  protection 
for  the  chest,  meeting  the  head  cover  in  a  close  joint,  which  was  secured 
by  an  exterior  jacket  of  leather  bound  firmly  at  top  and  bottom  to  the 
two  cylinders  by  means  of  metallic  hoops  or  bands  secured  with  screws. 
The  arm  holes  were  cut  in  part  out  of  the  upper  and  in  part  out  of  the 
lower  cylinder,  the  sleeves  of  the  jacket  covering  them,  and  the  sleeves 
themselves  were  made  sufficiently  tight  just  above  the  elbow  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  water,  the  fore  arm  remaining  uncovered.  Leather 
drawers,  extending  to  the  knee  and  strengthened  against  the  pressure  of 
the  water  by  an  .  interior  frame  of  iron,  completed  the  dress.  These,  like 
the  sleeves,  were  secured  against  the  admission  of  water  by  tight  liga- 
tures, and  at  the  top  were  connected  with  the  metallic  chest  protector 
by  means  of  a  firmly  screwed  metal  hoop.  Glazed  apertures  in  front  of 
the  eyes  permitted  the  diver  to  look  about  him.  Respiration  was  pro- 
vided for  by  means  of  flexible  tubes  extending  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  one  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  air  to  the  lungs,  and  the 
other  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  it.  The  first  terminated  within  the 
helmet,  in  a  mouth-piece  of  ivory,  and,  the  mouth  being  kept  always 
closed,  exhalation  took  place  through  the  nostrils,  the  discharge  air 
escaping  through  the  second  tube.  To  counteract  the  buoyancy  of  the 
apparatus  the  diver  suspended  weights  to  his  waist.  These  being  properly 
adjusted,  he  was  able  to  walk  about  upon  the  bottom,  and  to  use  his  arms 
for  the  performance  of  any  required  work. 
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The  disadvantages  of  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of  any  con- 
siderable depths  are  obvious.  Though  the  head,  chest,  and  limbs  are 
protected,  the  extremities  are  exposed  to  the  full  pressure  of  the  water; 
and  this,  not  being  counterbalanced  by  any  corresponding  pressure  on 
the  protected  parts,  must  soon  become  intolerably  painful.  Yet,  for 
moderate  depths,  it  was  practically  found  to  be  quite  serviceable. 

Mr.  Klingert  endeavored,  and  in  a  measure  successfully,  to  obviate  the 
disadvantage  just  spoken  of,  by  providing  an  air  reservoir,  to  be  sunk  at 
the  same  time  with  the  diver,  and  designed  to  furnish  him  with  air  under 
a  compression  corresponding  with  his  depth.  He  gave  to  this  reservoir 
a  cylindrical  form  and  a  capacity  of  fifty-eight  cubic  feet,  which  he  consid- 
ered to  be  a  sufficient  supply  to  last  one  man  two  hours.  The  cylinder  was 
so  ballasted  as  to  float  upright  when  filled  with  air  of  ordinary  density, 
exposing  only  about  one  foot  of  its  height  above  the  water.  But  it  was 
provided  with  a  movable  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  piston,  which  could  be 
controlled  by  a  rack  and  pinion  worked  by  a  crank.  By  operating  the 
crank  so  as  to  drive  in  the  piston,  the  buoyancy  of  the  cylinder  would  be 
correspondingly  diminished,  and  the  whole  apparatus  would  sink.  The 
breathing  tube  of  the  diver  was  to  be  connected  with  this  reservoir,  and 
as  it  rested  on  the  bottom,  he  could  increase  or  diminish  the  density  of 
the  contained  air  at  pleasure,  by  turning  the  crank.  The  air,  after 
inhalation,  could  be  exhaled  into  the  reservoir  again,  or  be  permitted  to 
escape  through  a  properly  arranged  valve  in  the  armor.  The  first  mode 
would  provide  against  variation  of  pressure,  although  attended  with  a 
gradual  vitiation  of  the  purity  of  the  air.  But  as  it  is  experimentally 
proved  that  the  same  air  may  be  safely  breathed  twice  over,  and  as  ordi- 
narily a  man  does  not  inhale  more  frequently  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
times  a  minute,  nor  receive  into  his  lungs  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty 
cubic  inches  of  air  at  each  inhalation,  it  is  proved  by  an  easy  calculation 
that  the  fifty-eight  cubic  feet  of  Mr.  Klingert's  reservoir  would  suffice  for 
the  support  of  a  diver  much  longer  than  he  claimed,  even  if  no  portion 
of  it  were  allowed  to  escape  after  being  breathed. 

Tonkin's  submarine  armor,  employed  early  in  this  century  on  the  Brit, 
ish  coast,  and  especially  in  the  recovery  of  valuable  articles  from  the 
India  ship  Abergavennie,  which  foundered  in  1804  near  Weymouth,  was 
in  principle  similar  to  Klingert's,  but  was  stronger  and  more  elaborate. 
It  resembled  very  much  the  military  armor  of  the  early  and  middle  ages, 
being  formed  of  metal  plates  articulated  with  each  other,  but  covered 
also  with  an  exterior  dress  of  water-tight  leather,  to  secure  against  leak- 
age. The  protection  extended  to  every  part  of  the  person  except  the 
arms,  the  feet  and  legs  being  covered  with  iron  boots,  though  the  larger 
plates  covering  the  body  were  made  of  brass.  For  the  supply  of  air  to 
the  diver  an  elastic  tube  was  employed,  as  in  the  case  of  Klingert's  appa- 
ratus, communicating  with  an  air  vessel  in  a  boat  at  the  surface.  Into 
this  vessel  air  was  thrown  by  a  forcing  pump  until  its  elasticity  was  suf- 
ficient to  counteract  the  pressure  of  the  water.   The  diver  employed  no 
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mouthpiece,  but,  breathed  the  air  within  the  ease,  permitting:  it  to  escape, 
as  it,  became  vitiated,  through  a  valve  provided  for  the  purpose.  To 
compensate  for  this  loss  the  pump  was  kept  in  action,  so  as  to  maintain 
the  pressure  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform.  A  plate-glass  window,  eight 
inches  in  diameter  and  one  inch  thick,  enabled  the  diver  to  sec*  the 
objects  about  him,  and  to  perform  the  work  required. 

The  diving-bell,  a  machine  often  used  in  subaqueous  operations,  and 
which  requires  no  special  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  divert  per- 
son, seems  to  have  been  very  early  known,  and  is  said,  in  fact,  to  have 
been  employed  among  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Aristotle.  Its  earliest 
appearance  in  western  Europe  took  place  near  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  But  it  was  more  than  two  hundred  years  later  that 
this  contrivance  was  made  practically  available  for  us,e  at  any  but.  very 
moderate  depths.  The  pressure  of  the  water  necessarily  reduces  the 
bulk  of  the  air  contained  in  the  bell  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the 
immersion,  so  that  at  the  depth  of  tive  or  six  fathoms  the  bell  is  half 
full  of  water.  In  1715,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hal  ley  suggested  a  simple 
mode  of  displacing  the  water  by  the  addition  of  a  fresh  supply  of  air. 
His  method  consisted  of  sinking  barrels  containing  air  to  a  level  a  little 
lower  than  that  of  the  bell,  and  afterwards  discharging  their  contents 
into  the  bell  by  means  of  pipes  proceeding  from  the  top  of  the  barrels, 
while  water  was  admitted  at  the  bottom.  This  expedient  also  sufficed 
to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  air  in  the  bell;  for,  inasmuch  as  the  por- 
tion vitiated  by  restoration  would  accumulate  at  the  top,  on  account  id 
its  higher  temperature,  it  could  be  from  time  to  time  discharged  by 
merely  opening  a  cock,  while  a  fresh  supply  was  received  below. 

Dr«  Hal  ley  also  contrived  a  very  ingenious  apparatus  to  enable  the 
diver  to  leave  the  bell  and  st i II  t<>  have  the  bench!  of  the  air  which  it 
contained,  without  encumbering  himself  with  any  kind  of  armor  except 
what  may  be  called  a  species  of  helmet  This  helmet  was,  in  effect, 
nothing  more  than  a  smaller  portable  bell,  covering  the  divers  head, 
and  descending  far  enough  for  his  security  without  embarrassing  the 
KBol  toft  of  his  arms;  but  entirety  open  below,  and  in  the  dimensions  of  its 
upper  portion  little  larger  than  a  cap.  The  fnmt  nf  this  cap  was  strongly 
glazed,  and,  in  order  to  prevent ohseuratioin if  t  he  glass  b\  the  condensa- 
tion of  vapor  fium  the  breath,  the  cap  in  iVciiit  of  1  he  free  was  considera- 
bly enlarged  or  prolonged.  A  tube  from  the  cup  leading  to  the  interior 
of  the  bell  supplied  the  wearer  with  the  necessary  air.  This  tube  was 
furnished  with  a  stop  cock,  at  the  command  of  the  diver,  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  thellmvnf  air;  Bin  important  consideration,  since  this  flow 
would  be  from  tin*  bell  to  the  cap  or  fktm  the  cap  to  the  bell,  according 
as  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  one  or  the  other  should  be  highest-  When 
the  diver,  in  leaving  the  bell,  was  obliged  to  descend  beneath  its  rim, 
the  water  would,  of  course,  till  the  cap  entirely,  expelling  all  the  air, 
unless  the  cock  were  closed*  The  same  accident,  in  the  absence  of  a 
similar  precaution,  would  occur  every  time  he  descended  to  a  lower  level, 
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in  consequence  of  the  inequalities  of  the  bottom,  or  every  time  he  had 
occasion  to  stoop.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  mounted  to  a  level  higher 
than  that  of  the  water  in  the  bell,  the  flow  of  air  into  the  cap  might  be 
greater  than  necessary  for  his  comfortable  respiration,  or  might  be  even 
wasteful,  unless  it  were  regulated  by  a  partial  cut-off. 

Important  improvements  upon  the  diving-bell  of  Dr.  Halley  were 
made  at  a  period  somewhat  later,  by  Mr.  Spalding,  of  Edinburgh.  One 
of  these  was  a  simple  provision  against  the  possible  accident  of  the  over- 
turning of  the  bell  by  the  irregularities  of  submarine  rocks,  or  the  spars 
of  a  sunken  vessel,  catching  the  edge  of  the  bell  on  one  side  while  the 
persons  above  continue  to  let  it  descend.  This  dangerous  possibility, 
which  experiment  had  proved  to  be  very  real,  was  provided  against  by 
suspending  the  weight  employed  as  a  sinker  at  some  little  distance  below 
the  bell,  while  the  bell  itself  was  only  ballasted  so  as  to  stand  upright, 
but  made  too  buoyant  to  sink.  By  means  of  this  arrangement  the  weight 
would  first  strike  the  rocks,  and  the  progress  of  the  descent  would  be 
arrested,  until  the  divers  could  reconnoitre  the  nature  of  the  surface 
beneath  them.  The  bell  could  then  be  depressed  to  the  point  desired, 
by  hauling  on  the  weight.  A  simpler  mode,  however,  was  devised  by 
Mr.  Spalding  for  regulating  the  descent  and  elevation.  The  bell  was 
made  of  considerably  larger  vertical  dimensions  than  had  been  previously 
used,  and  a  horizontal  partition  divided  it  into  two  chambers.  The 
lower  of  these  was  occupied  by  the  divers,  while  the  upper  was  used  as 
a  regulator  of  buoyancy,  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  air-bladder 
in  fishes.  When  this  was  entirely  tilled  with  water,  as  it  might  be  by 
opening  a  cock  in  the  top  for  the  discharge  of  any  air  it  might  contain, 
and  another  one  at  a  lower  point  for  the  admission  of  water,  the  bell 
would  descend.  On  the  other  hand,  when  entirely  filled  with  air  by  the 
admission  of  air  from  the  lower  chamber  while  the  water  was  permitted 
to  escape  from  the  bottom,  the  loss  from  the  lower  chamber  being  in  the 
mean  time  supplied  from  the  air-barrels  above  described,  the  apparatus 
became  sufficiently  buoyant  .to  rise  independently  of  any  assistance 
from  the  persons  at  the  surface.  This  last  was  a  very  important  improve- 
ment, since  it  placed  the  divers  beyond  the  reach  of  danger  from  the 
breaking  or  entangling  of  the  suspending  ropes. 

Hitherto  the  material  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  diving-bell 
had  been  wood,  and  the  form  given  to  it  had  been  that  which  is  implied 
in  its  name.  In  1788,  or  somewhat  later,  Snicaton,  the  eminent  engineer, 
whose  name  is  associated  with  so  many  of  the  important  public  works 
constructed  in  Great  Britain  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  substituting  cast  iron  instead  of  wood,  and  of  giving 
to  the  machine  the  form  of  a  rectangular  box.  He  also  greatly  increased 
its  dimensions,  making  it  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length  and  height,  and 
three  feet  in  width,  with  a  capacity  therefore  of  sixty  cubic  feet.  He  also 
discarded  the  method  of  supplying  air  by  sinking  barrels,  and  subsituted 
a  forcing  pump,  by  means  of  which  he  maintained  a  constant  stream, 
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which  was  conducted  Ui  the  bell  through  a  flexible  tub* 
a  material  for  the  bell  of  so  great  specific  gravity  an  iron,  it  became 
practicable  to  dispense  with  the  weights  which  had  been  previously 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  machine,  The  total  displacement  exceeded 
two  tons,  A  weight  Ml  given  to  the  bell  approaching  two  tons  and  a 
half,  a  large  portion  of  this  weight  being  accumulated  around  the  rim 
in  order  to  secure  stability  in  the  upright,  position. 

The  diving-hell  in  its  perfected  forui  will  thus  be  seen  to  be  :i  cumbrous 
machine,  requiring  a  considerable  force  for  its  management,  IU  capa- 
bilities of  usefulness  are  such  that  it  will  probably  not  be  wholly  super 
Med  by  any  other  contrivance  for  facilitating  subaqueous  explorations, 
or  the  application  of  human  labor  to  operations  beneath-  the  surface  of 
the  water;  but  the  difficulty  and  expense  attendant  on  its  use  are  such 
practically  to  limit  its  employment  to  constructions  of  great  nmguh 
de  and  to  works  of  long  continuance.  For  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
diving,  sonic  description  of  armor  for  the  protection  of  the  person,  which 
can  be  used  under  any  circumstances,  and  without  elaborate  preparation, 
will  be  generally  preferred;  and,  indeed,  without  such  armor,  the  use- 
fulness of  the  lwll  itself  must  be  greatly  restricted.  The  latest  attempts 
to  improve  upon  the  apparatus  for  diving  have  related  to  diving  dressee 
or  diving  armor,  and  to  the  means  of  providing  for  the  comfortable 
respiration  of  the  divers. 


PIVINU  APPARATUS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  SUBMARINE  COMPANY. 


There  were  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  of  18b"7  two  descriptions  of 
diving  apparatus,  either  of  them  very  superior  to  the  forms  heretofore 
in  use,  and  each  having  merits  peculiar  to  itself.  One  of  these  was 
exhibited  by  the  Xew  York  Submarine  t  'ompany,  a  corporate  association 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  submarine  work  of  any  descrip- 
tion, such  as  tin  const  until  hi  of  submarine  foundations,  the  raising  of 
sunken  vessels,  the  buoying  of  vessels  over  bars  or  sand-banks,  and  the 
examination  and  repair  of  ships-  bottoms,  or  of  any  existing  permanent 
works  covered  by  tin*  water.  The  part  of  their  apparatus  which  is 
desigtied  for  buoying  and  lifting  operations  is  very  simple,  but  is  no  less 
interesting.  Heretofore,  in  such  operations,  boats,  barges,  or  casks,  in 
great  number,  have*  been  lashed  to  the  vessel  to  be  lifted,  after  having 
been  filled  with  Water  and  submerged,  and  these  have  been  rendered 
buoyant  by  removing  the  water,  which,  in  the  case  of  boats,  is  effected 
by  pumping,  and  in  the  case  of  barrels  by  the  use  of  the  compression 
air-pump,  The  buoys  of  the  New  York  company  are  huge  canvas  sacks 
coated  with  India-rubber,  and  externally  strengthened  and  guarded  bj 
a  network  of  strong  cordage.  Each  has  a  capacity  of  five  hundred  and 
fifty  etibie  feet,  and  a  lifting  power,  when  inflated,  of  about  fifteen  tons. 
These  buoys  are  connected  together  in  pairs,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
vessel  to  l>e  lifted,  by  means  of  chains  which  extend  beneath  the  keel. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  repairs  of  the  buoys,  each  is  fitted  at  the  upper 
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end  with  a  ring,  to  which  a  copper  plate  is  secured,  so  that  it  can  be 
readily  removed  for  giving  access  to  the  interior.  To  this  manhole  plate 
is  lit  ted  a  safety- valve  for  relieving  the  buoy  of  the  overpressure  as  it 
rises  to  the  surface;  and  the  lower  end  of  each  buoy  is  also  fitted  with 
a  metallic  ventilator  and  safety-valve,  both  for  convenience  in  handling 
and  to  prevent  the  bursting  of  the  buoy  in  case  of  its  risiug  too  rapidly 
to  be  relieved  of  tin*  internal  pressure  by  the  upper  valve  alone. 

The  buoys  are  of  course  attached  in  a  collapsed  condition  t o  the  vessel 
to  be  lifted.  Air  is  then  admitted  to  them  from  the  reservoirs  in  the 
attending  vessel,  in  which  there  has  been  accumulated  a  great  volume, 
reduced  to  the  bulk  of  about  tive  hundred  feet,  under  a  pressure  of  thirty- 
three  atmospheres.  The  reservoirs,  which  are  six  in  number,  are  kept 
charged  by  means  of  powerful  compression  pumps,  one  of  which,  capable 
of  delivering  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  feet  per  minute,  is  einplovid 
to  commence  the  compression,  and  the  other,  of  smaller  capacity,  to  carry 
up  the  pressure  to  the  maximum. 

The  buoys,  before  intiatiou,  are  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels  by 
divers,  who  are  fitted  out  with  the  submarine  armor  and  breathing 
apparatus  which  is  peculiar  to  this  company.  This  armor  consists,  for 
inuileratr  depths,  of  a  strong  helmet  of  metal,  cushioned  iu  the  interior, 
and  having  a  plate-glass  window  iu  front,  and  a  water  proof  dress  entirely 
enveloping  the  person,  which  is  secured  to  the  helmet  very  much  in  the 
wiij  employed  by  Kliugert.  This  dress  is  sufficiently  weighted  to  sink 
the  diver  iu  the  water,  and  to  enable  him  to  stand  firmly  when  it  is 
necessary  to  rest  upon  the  bottom.  Iu  order  to  provide  for  respiration, 
an  air  reservoir  is  fastened  upon  his  back  iu  the  manner  of  a  knapsack, 
into  which  a  sufficient  amount  of  air  lias  been  eom pressed  to  serve  him 
for  several  hours.  This  air  is  conducted  into  the  interior  of  the  dress 
by  means  of  a  pip*?  provided  with  a  cut-off  valve  under  the  diver's  control. 
A  cock  on  the  top  of  the  helmet  permits  the  discharge  from  time  to 
time  of  the  air  which  has  become  foul  by  breathing. 

For  depths  sufficiently  great  to  make  the  compression  of  the  folds  of 
the  dress  against  the  \ person  an  inconvenience,  there  is  provided  what  is 
called  an  inside  protector,  formed  of  a  series  of  ribs  or  rings  surrounding 
tin*  person  and  the  lower  extremities,  which  prevents  collapse. 

The  diver  also  wears,  secured  beneath  his  arms,  a  pair  of  buoys, 
designed  to  raise1  him  in  the  water  at  his  pleasure.  These  are  water  tight 
sacks,  resembling  the  India-rubber  life-preserver,  and  are  inflated,  when 
necessary,  from  the  reservoir  at  his  back. 

A  printed  description  of  the  apparatus  furnishes  the  following  addi- 
tional partieulars: 

"In  this  dress  and  outfit  the  diver  is  independent  of  any  conueetioii 
with  the  surface,  and,  by  means  of  appliances  fitted  in  his  helmet,  he  is 
able  to  take  his  own  bearings  and  directions,  and  keep  his  own  time.  By 
1 1 1 » •  inflation  of  the  peculiar  life-preserver  w  ith  which  he  is  provided,  th 
diver  can  ascend  to  the  surface  at  pleasure,  and  when  there,  will  be  head 
1>2  I  A 
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ami  shoulders  out  of  water,  and  can  open  his  helmet  himself.  This  cli  vi 
armor  removes  the  danger  of  suffocation  incidental  to  the  usual  uteth 
of  pumping  the  air  to  the  diver,  arising  from  the  kinking  or  injury 
the  hose  which  conveys  the  air  down  to  him,  and  from  the  imperfect 
action  of  the  pump.  By  means  of  his  buoys  he  can  rise  or  sink  to  any 
depth  and  there  suspend  himself.  This  improvement  is  of  great  value 
for  the  examination  of  vessels'  bottoms.  The  security  of  the  diver  for  bis 
air,  both  for  breathing  and  for  remounting  to  the  surface,  may  be  exem- 
plified by  the  fact  thut  a  diver,  wearing  this  dress,  has,  at  the  depth  of 
forty  feet,  sent  up  a  column  of  air  which  raised  a  fountain  or  jet  three 
feet  in  height  at  the  surface.  Ordinarily,  a  knapsack  or  reservoir  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  a  four  hours'  supply  of  air  for  the  diver  will  be  large 
enough* 

H  For  facilitating  operations  under  water,  the  Submarine  Company 
employ  a  submarine  lamp,  which  is  also  fed  by  compressed  air,  and 
requires  no  communication  with  the  surface,  and  which  may  be  curried 
by  the  diver  or  suspended  at  any  required  depth,  and  will,  by  means  of 
its  reflector,  cast  its  light  many  feet  horizontally  through  the  deepest 
water,  This  is  a  great  auxiliary  to  the  submarine  workman,  enabling 
him  to  inspect  wrecks,  examine  and  repair  the  copper  and  bottoms  of 
vessels,  and  generally  to  see  what  he  is  doing. 

"The  apparatus  whieh  we  have  described  has  already  been  used  by 
the  company,  in  many  instances  w  ith  great  success*  On  the  occasion  of 
the  first  wrecking  cruise  of  the  company's  vessel,  the  Saxon,  from  New 
York,  the  buoys  were  attached  to  a  sunken  vessel  of  two  hundred  tor 
in  between  four  and  live  hours,  and  on  their  being  inflated  the  vesse 
was  raised  to  the  surface  in  five  minutes.  The  steamship  Coffee, 
blockade-runner,  whieh  was  submerged  in  twenty-four  feet  water,  was  the 
next  vessel  raised  by  the  aid  of  the  apparatus,  and  among  those  whieh 
have  since  been  lifted  by  the  company  are  the  schooner  Tortugas,  sunk  in 
the  harbor  of  Key  West,  Florida,  and  the  W.  E.  Bartlett  and  the  William 
Carletou,  schooners  sunk  in  Chesapeake  bay;  and  a  large  quantity  of 
valuable  cargo  was  also  raised  from  the  brig  William  Edwards,  a  vessel 
which  was  sunk  by  a  collision  with  the  steamer  Ariadne  about  eight 
and  a  half  miles  out  to  sea  and  thirty  rive  miles  south  of  Sandy  Hook, 
in  seventy-five  feet  water.  The  company  is  now  also  perfecting  a  system 
fur  lifting  and  conveying  vessels  over  shoals  and  bars,  the  draught  of  the 
vessels  being  reduced  to  the  required  extent  by  the  application  of  buoys 
of  a  similar  kind  to  those  employed  for  raising  sunken  ships." 
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DIVING-  APPARATUS  OF  BOUQUAYBOL  AND  DENAYROVZE. 


Another  form  of  submarine  armor,  differing  chiefly  from  the  foregoing 
in  the  provision  made  for  the  respiration  of  the  divers,  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Uouquayrol  and  Denayrouze,  of  Paris,  A  practical  illustration 
was  daily  given,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Exposition,  of  the  use  of 
this  apparatus,  in  a  huge  tank  erected  near  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  where 
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one  or  two  divers  were  constantly  exhibiting  to  curious  crowds  the  com- 
plete command  which  it  enabled  thein  to  exercise  over  their  movements 
in  the  water-  Tins  curious  spectacle  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  "  the 
human  aquarium-" 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  invention  of  these  exhibitors  consists  in 
a  contrivance  called  by  them  the  " regulator-"  The  design  is  to  maintain, 
what  is  not  done  in  any  other  form  of  diving  armor,  a  constant  equal  it y 
of  pressure  between  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  ehesk  The  divn 
carries  with  liim,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Submarine  Company, 
his  provision  of  compressed  air  for  breathing  in  a  reservoir  secured 
to  his  back,  but  this  air,  instead  of  being  admitted  directly  into  the 
dress  by  means  of  a  stop-cock  operated  by  the  diver  himself,  passes  first 
through  a  chamber  in  which  the  pressure  is  automatically  maintained 
exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  surrounding  water.  The  construction  of 
this  regulator  is  very  simple,  ami  its  operation  is  easily  intelligible. 
Externally  it  appears  to  be  a  cylindrical  box,  about  eight  iuehes  across, 
and  two  or  three  inches  deep,  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  air  reservoir, 
with  which  it  is  ilrinly  connected.  The  lid  of  this  box  is  a  circular 
metallic  plate  not  quite  so  large  in  diameter  as  the  box  itself,  but  united 
to  the  circumference  of  the  box  by  means  of  a  flexible  diaphragm.  Thus, 
this  disk  has  a  certain  freedom  to  rise  and  sink,  while  maintaining 
generally  its  position  concentric  with  the  cylinder,  and  closing  the  cavity 
against  the  admission  of  water  or  the  escape  of  air.  At  the  centre  of 
this  box  in  the  bottom  is  a  small  valve  opening  upward,  through  which 
communication  takes  place  when  necessary  with  the  chamber  of  com- 
pressed  air.  The  valve  is  a  spindle  valve,  with  guides  above  and  below, 
and  is  ordinarily  kept  closed  by  the  upward  pressure  of  the  eoniined  air 
beneath.  From  the  centre  of  the  movable  lid  above  described  descends 
a  stem,  which  has  guides  like  the  spindle  of  the  valve  beneath,  and 
which,  as  the  lid  descends,  may  strike  upon  the  spindle  and  open  the 
valve.  The  effect  of  the  opening  will  be  to  allow  the  escape  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  confined  air;  and  this,  by  raising  the  lid,  will  relieve  the 
spindle,  and  permit  the  valve  once  more  to  close.  The  latitude  of  motion 
allowed  to  the  lid  is  determined  by  two  stops  athxed  to  the  central  stem, 
and  these  stops  admit  of  adjustment  at  the  pleasure  of  the  constructor, 
or  of  the  person  who  is  to  use  the  apparatus. 

It  is  with  the  cavity  of  this  regulator  that  the  lungs  of  the  diver  are 
in  communication.  A  tube  leading  from  the  regulator  through  the 
dress  terminates  in  a  mouth  piece  which  resembles  the  mouth- piece  of 
a  speaking  trumpet  closing  over  the  lips,  but  is  provided  with  two 
knobs  or  projections  intended  to  be  held  between  the  teeth.  The  nos- 
trils are  also  closed  by  a  compressing  nose-piece  provided  with  pads,  so 
that  the  diver  is  compelled  to  exhale  as  well  as  to  inhale  through  the 
uouth.  As  his  lungs  expand,  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  regulator 
diminishes  and  the  lid  descends-  The  adjustments  are  such  that  when 
the  inhalation  is  partially  advanced — say  to  the  extent  of  one-half — the 
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valve  of  the  reservoir  is  opened  by  the  descent  of  the  movable  disk, 
a  i  [  us  i  j  1 1  it  v  uf  ii  Li*  escapes  sufficient  for  the  completion  of  the  hi  ha  hit  ion. 
In  ex  hiding,  the  air  is  driven  buck  through  the  same  tube  into  the  regu- 
lator again,  until  the  movement  of  the  disk  is  arrested  by  the  stop 
fixed  on  the  stem  for  that  purpose,  and  the  remainder  of  the  breath 
exhaled  escapes  through  a  valve  attached  to  the  tube,  This  valve  is  of 
a  very  simple  kind.  It  consists  of  two  thin  sheets  or  ribbons  of  rubber 
cemented  together  at  their  longitudinal  ed^es,  hut  open  ai  their  extiemi- 
ties.  One  extremity  is  fixed  to  the  orifice  of  escape  ;  the  other  is  free  in 
the  water.  The  two  sheets  are  kept  firmly  closed  by  the 
pressure  until  the  regulator  ceases  to  admit  more  air,  and  they 
open  freely  to  permit  the  excess  to  escape, 

Tlic  partial  return  of  the  air  to  tlie  regulator  is  a  measure  of  economy, 
and  is  attended  with  no  disadvantage,  sine*/  air  can  always  he  safely 
breathed  a  second  time.  It  is  known,  iti  fact,  that  air  which  bag  tm  1 
been  inhaled  contains  somewhat  less  than  th  e  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid, 
and,  altera  second  inhalation,  about  ten  percent.  If  we  suppose 
n-Lil;itoi-  to  euntain  originally  one  hundred  and  titty  cubic  inches  of 
at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  and  that  a  man  requires  on 
average  thirty  cubic  inches  at  each  inhalation,  then,  provided  f  he  sto; 
are  so  adjusted  that  the  diver  returns  one-half  of  this,  or  fifteen  cubic 
inches,  to  the  regulator  at  each  exhalation,  there  will  be,  in  the  tirst 
mstanee,  three-quarters  df  a  cubic  inch  of  carbonic  acid  returned,  to  be 
mingled  w  ith  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  of  pure  air.  At  each  succes- 
sive exhalation  the  proportion  will  he  increased,  but,  under  the  circum- 
stances supposed,  the  maximum  of  impurity  reached  can  never  exceed 
five  per  cent.  Supposing  the  air  in  the  regulator  to  be  of  greater 
density,  the  ratio  of  maximum  impurity  will  be  proportionally  less ; 
since  the  mass  of  air  received  into  the  lungs  will  be  greater  under  a 
given  bulk,  while  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  generated  will  not  be  cor- 
respondingly increased.  It  would  be  quite  safe,  therefore,  to  adjust  the 
stops  for  great  depths  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  a  larger  portion  of 
the  air  than  one-half  to  be  returned  to  the  regulator.  It  has  indeed  been 
experimentally  ascertained  that  a  man  in  a  diving-bell,  in  five  or  six 
fathoms  of  water,  will  be  able,  after  a  full  inhalation,  to  hold  his  breath 
twice  as  long  without  inconvenience  as  he  can  in  the  atmosphere  above 
the  surface.  This  is  intelligible  when  we  consider  that,  at  the  depth 
supposed,  the  lungs  contain,  under  the  same  bulk,  twice  the  usual 
quantity  of  air. 

When  it  is  stated  that  the  regulator  furnishes  air  to  the  lungs  at  a 
pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  immersed,  it  will  be 
understood  of  course  that  there  is  a  difference  too  small  to  be  of  any 
practical  importance,  occasioned  by  the  resistance  to  opening  of  the 
little  valve  communicating  with  the  reservoir.  The  amount  of  this  dif- 
ference may  be  calculated,  when  the  diameter  of  the  valve  and  the  interior 
diameter  of  the  reservoir  are  given.    As  there  are  two  sizes  of  the 
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apparatus  employed,  in  one  of  which,  designed  for  moderate  depths, 
the  pressure  of  the  confined  air  is  maintained,  by  means  of  a  com- 
pression pump  in  a  boat  at  the  surface,  at  about  one  atmosphere 
only  above  that  of  the  water  at  the  diver's  depth,  the  dimensions 
given  to  this  are  less,  and  the  valve  is  made  larger,  than  in  the 
case  of  the  other,  which  is  called  the  high-pressure  apparatus.  A 
general  expression  may  be  found,  however,  for  the  difference  of  pressure 
within  and  without  the  regulator,  which  will  apply  to  either  case.  Let 
D  represent  the  interior  diameter  of  the  regulator,  and  d  that  of  the 
valve.  Put  P  for  the  downward  pressure  per  square  inch  acting  upon 
the  regulator  at  the  moment  when  the  valve  yields  to  the  force  exerted 
on  the  spindle,  and  p  for  the  pressure  per  square  inch  exerted  by  the 
confined  air  in  the  reservoir.  Put,  finally,  p*  for  the  pressure  per  square 
inch  of  the  air  in  the  regulator.  We  wish  to  obtain  an  expression  for 
the  difference  P— p'. 

The  total  downward  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  movable  disk  is 
equal  to  JtPD*. 

The  total  upward  pressure  on  the  same  surface  is  i*p'D?. 

The  upward  pressure  on  the  valve  is  %np<P. 

And  the  downward  pressure  on  the  same  is  J^'cP. 

On  supposition  of  equilibrium,  the  sum  of  the  pressures  in  opposite 
directions  must  be  equal. 

Wbence 

irPD2+J^=Jr^D2+i^(P. 

or,  (F—p')D2=(p—p')d*. 
And  V-p=(p-p>y* 

This  being  the  condition  of  equilibrium,  the  slightest  diminution  of  p,' 
produced  by  the  act  of  inhalation,  will  cause  the  valve  to  open. 

When  the  low-pressure  apparatus  is  used,  p—p'  may  be  taken  at  about 
one  atmosphere.  Assuming  the  depth  to  be  six  fathoms,  the  pressure 
(in  sea  water)  will  be  sixteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  to  which  must  be 
added  fifteen  pounds  for  the  natural  atmosphere,  and,  to  be  strictly  accu- 
rate, the  weight  of  the  movable  disk ;  but  this  may  be  thrown  out  of  the 
account  as  unimportant.  In  this  apparatus  D=200  millimetres,  and 
d=7  millimetres. 

Whence, 

P-^-152^=154(^0=0-018375' 
or  less  than  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  pound  per  square  inch.   The  difference 
of  pressure  within  and  without  the  regulator,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  lungs 
and  on  the  chest,  would  correspond  to  a  difference  in  the  barometric 
column  not  so  great  as  four  one-hundredths  of  an  inch. 

In  the  high-pressure  apparatus,  the  value  of  D  is  300,  and  that  of  cZ, 
3£.  At  the  same  time,  the  pressure  in  the  reservoir,  py  is  carried  up  as 
high  as  forty  atmospheres,  whiles' is  dependent  on  the  depth  of  immersion. 
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The  reservoir  in  this  case  is  not  connected  witli  the  pump  above,  but  th 
diver  continues  below  until  he  finds  his  supply  to  be  nearly  exhaustp< 
and  then  returns  to  the  surface  to  replenish  his  stock.    Whatever  the 
depth  to  which  he  intends  to  go,  he  must  begin  drawing  his  breath  from 
the  reservoir  from  the  moment  of  first  immersion  ;  and  hence,  P — p'  will 
have  a  value  which  is  maximum  at  tin*  surface,  and  which  diminishes 
he  descends,    Themost  unfavorable  supposition  will  therefore  be  to 
p — f^aodS  atmospheres==C>85  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Whence, 

or  about  two  twenty-fifths  of  a  pound  per  square  inch,  which  is  abo 
four  times  as  great  as  in  the  former  case,  but  still  insignificant. 

Under  the  largest  variation  of  conditions,  therefore,  this  apparatus 
furnishes  the  diver  with  air  for  respiration  at  a  pressure  corresponding 
exactly  with  the  depth  of  his  immersion,  and  thus  effectually  removes 
oue  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  attending  his  difficult  labor. 

The  inventors  of  this  apparatus  have  made  no  special  provision 
buoys  to  enable  the  diver  to  raise  himself  in  the  water,  but  the  d 
itself  is  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  buoy,  air  being  admitted  into  it 
from  the  reservoir  at  pleasure.    The  diver  can,  therefore,  at  any  monien 
rise  to  the  surface  with  the  greatest  facility. 

The  capacity  of  the  largest  high-pressure  reservoir  is  thirty-five  litr 
or  2,135  cubic  inches.    Filled  with  air  compressed  to  forty  atmospher 
it  contains  a  quantity  equivalent  to  8Ti,400  cubic  inches  at  the  ordina 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  this  will  suffice  for  the  respiration  of  a  single 
person  for  from  four  to  six  hours. 

The  depth  to  which  a  diver  can  descend  is  limited  by  the  exhausting 
effect  of  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  water  upon  his  limbs  and  indeed 
upoi l  1  l  i  s  w h  ol e  pe rso 1 1 .  Fo  r  w  he  1 1  i  e  r  t  h c  d  ress  is  m a  i n  ta  i  n ed  out  of  con- 
tact  with  his  body,  by  internal  armor  plates  or  frames,  or  not,  there  must 
always  be  a  pressure  of  air  within  the  dress  equivalent  to  the  water  pre, 
sure  without,  or  the  consequences  will  be  very  serious.  The  Cataloni 
coral  divers  descend  thirty-eight  or  forty  metres,  and  are  thus  exposed 
a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres  in  addition  to  the  natural  atmosphere, 
live  in  all;  but  they  scarcely  remain  autre  than  twenty  minutes  at  this 
extreme  depth.  Lieutenant  I  Vnnyrouzeis  of  opinion  that  a  practiced  diver 
diver,  with  his  regulator,  may  descend  at  least  fifty  metres,  going  down 
and  coming  up  slowly.  The  effects  of  pressure  are  much  more  endurable 
when  the  increase  is  gradual  than  when  it  is  sudden;  and  it  is  observed 
that  the  removal  of  heavy  pressure,  as  in  case  of  a  very  rapid  ascent,  is 
attended  with  sensations  more  disagreeable  than  attend  its  increase. 
The  experienced  diver  will  therefore  rise  from  great  depths  very  delib- 
erately, at  the  rate  at  first  of  only  a  metre*  or  two  a  minute.  By  the 
proper  management  of  the  air  admitted  for  buoyancy  he  can  regulate 
his  rate  very  accurately. 
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A  peculiar  form  of  air-pump  is  employed  by  these  inventors  for  charg- 
iug  their  reservoirs  with  compressed  air.  The  barrels,  instead  of  the  pis- 
tons, are  movable,  the  former  being  inverted  relatively  to  the  usual 
arrangement  and  attached  by  their  closed  extremities  to  the  working 
lever.  The  packing  is  of  dished  leather,  and  water  is  thrown  in,  in  small 
quantity,  at  every  stroke  of  the  pump;  so  that  the  piston  is  always  cov- 
ered with  a  liquid  stratum,  and  all  leakage  of  air  is  effectually  prevented . 
By  an  ingenious  combination  of  levers,  four  pumps  are  simultaneously 
worked,  each  haviug  the  mime  length  of  stroke,  but  not  the  sauie  cross 
section.  The  air  is  received,  at  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  by  the 
largest  of  these,  and  transferred  to  the  second  under  a  pressure  of  three 
and  a  half  atmospheres.  From  this  it  passes  to  the  third,  with  a  pressure 
increased  to  six;  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  with  the  higher  pressure  of 
sixteen ;  and  from  the  fourth  to  the  reservoir,  at  the  desired  final  pressure 
of  forty.  The  water  introduced  into  the  several  cylinders  has  the  et'f« *«■( 
to  absorb  a  great  part  of  the  heat  of  compression,  so  that  (it  is  stated) 
the  fourth  cylinder  is  always  as  cool  as  the  first. 

The  principal  use  for  which  this  apparatus  was  originally  designed  is 
stated  by  the  inventors  to  have  been  to  facilitate  the  cleansing  of  the 
bottoms  of  vessels,  while  at  sen,  of  the  barnacles  and  sea* weed  which 
nmstanth  arcumulate  upon  them,  and  which  greatly  impair  their  sailing 
<jii;jlitit  s.  It  is  said  to  have  resulted  from  an  examination  of  the  logs  of 
the  armor-plated  steam  vessels  of  the  French  navy,  that  these  vessels  lose 
about  two  knots  in  speed  in  the  course  of  a  year  while  at  sea,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  accumulations.  This  deterioration  involves  an  increased 
expenditure  of  fuel,  and  may,  in  actual  service,  be  the  occasion  of  dis- 
advantages still  more  considerable.  By  actual  experiment  it  has  been 
found  that  with  a  moderate  amount  of  labor  periodically  expended  by  one 
or  two  divers,  the  ship's  bottom  may  be  kept  entirely  free  from  these 
obstructions. 

The  arrangements  by  means  of  which  the  divers  are  enabled  to  gain 
access  to  the  surface  to  be  cleansed  are  very  simple.  A  rope  ladder  with 
wooden  rounds  is. carried  under  the  hull,  and  secured  on  deck  at  both 
ends.  The  diver  descends  this  ladder,  carrying  with  him  his  implements, 
and  also  a  kind  of  seat  or  step  furnished  with  hooks  to  be  attached  to 
the  ladder  at  the  iK>int  where  he  commences  operations.  For  the  parts 
which,  on  account  of  the  curvature  of  the  vessel,  or  the  neighborhood  of 
the  keel,  he  is  unable  to  reach  in  this  way,  he  kikes  advantage  of  his 
power  to  rise  in  tin-  wawi  by  inflating  his  dress,  and  thus  ascends  into 
these  spaces  and  lays  himself  alongside  of  the  surface  on  which  he  is  to 
operate. 

Several  commissions  have  been  appointed  by  the  French,  British, 
Italian,  and  Dutch  governments,  to  experiment  and  report  on  the  mn  ils 
of  this  apparatus,  and  the  reports  have  been  favorable  iu  every  case* 
The  apparatus  has  therefore  been  recommended  for  adoption  in  the  navies 
of  all  those  nations. 
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II. — LIFE-SAVING  RESPIRATORY  APPARATUS. 

An  apparatus  somewhat  resembling  the  diver's  dress,  but  design 
enable  firemen  or  others  to  enter  houses  filled  with  smoke,  carbonic 
or  other  deleterious  gases,  was  exhibited  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  and 
also  at  the  island  of  Billancourt,  by  Mr.  A.  Galibert,  of  Paris.  It  con- 
sists of  a  helmet  and  mask,  protecting  the  face  and  eyes,  and  of  a  large 
reservoir  of  air,  constructed  of  flexible  materials,  as,  for  example,  leather 
or  India-rubber  cloth,  containing  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  respiration  of 
an  individual  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  a  time.  This  is  strapped 
to  the  back  of  the  person,  while  a  tube  proceeding  from  it  conveys 
the  air  to  the  wearer's  mouth.  The  mouth  piece  resembles  that  of  the 
diving  apparatus  of  Messrs.  Rouquayrol  and  Denayrouze,  being  held  in 
like  manner  by  the  teeth  of  the  wearer.  The  nostrils  are  also  closed  by 
means  of  ii  piece  like  that  described  as  belonging  to  the  diving  dress 
just  mentioned. 

The  weight  of  the  reservoir  is  trivial,  not  exceeding  a  kilogram,  and 
the  price  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  but  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
francs.  It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  on  the  usefulness  of  a  contrivance 
of  this  kind.  It  has  been  successfully  employed  on  very  many  occasions 
of  danger,  and  has  been  the  means  of  saving  many  lives.  Its  usefulness 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  case  of  burning  buildings*  The  foul  air 
of  wells,  vats,  mines,  sewers,  &c,  is  the  occasion,  of  the  loss  of  many 
lives  annually,  and  frequently  the  number  of  victims  is  increased  by  the 
efforts  which  are  made  to  save  the  first  who  an*  asphyxiated,  In  every 
such  case,  a  person  armed  with  the  respiratory  apparatus  may  venture, 
without  the  slightest  inconvenience,  into  the  midst  of  the  noxious  fumes, 
and  may  in  general  withdraw  the  sufferers  in  time  for  their  resuscitation. 

The  dress  may  be  put  on  in  half  a  minute,  and  no  longer  time  is  neces- 
sary  to  inflate  the  reservoir.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  extend  the  time 
of  use  beyond  that  which  the  supply  allows,  the  reservoir  may  be  vei 
quickly  discharged  and  reinflated.  The  time  when  it  is  proper  to  rene 
the  supply  will  be  indicated  by  the  increasing  rapidity  of  the  rcspiratio 
as  the  air  is  returned  to  the  reservoir  on  each  exhalation,  and  the  ra 
of  breathing  is  the  measure  of  its  glowing  impurity. 

Numerous  experiments  on  the  use  of  this  apparatus  have  been  made 
in  presence  of  commissions  appointed  by  the  board  of  health  of  Paris 
by  the  minister  of  marine  and  the  minister  of  public  works  of  tli 
French  government,  and  by  other  authorities;  ami  in  consequence 
the  reports  made  upon  the  observed  results,  it  has  l>een  introduced  into 
the  French  navy,  and  into  other  branches  of  the  public  service  of  France 
In  the  course  of  one  of  the  series  of  experiments  above  mentioned,  a 
member  of  the  commission  himself  put  on  the  dress  and  entered  in  per- 
son into  a  chamber  which  had  been  so  thoroughly  filled  with  smoke, 
carbonic  acid,  and  other  noxious  gases,  by  burning  in  it  damp  straw 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  remain  even  in  the  adjo' 
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ing  apartment  near  the  door  communicating  between  the  two,  though 
the  door  was  closed.  He  experienced  not  the  slightest  inconvenience 
from  the  experiment. 

The  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  this  apparatus,  and  the  complete 
immunity  which  it  secures  to  the  wearer  from  the  effects  of  noxious 
gases  under  any  circumstances,  would  seem  to  make  it  an  almost  indis- 
pensable addition  to  the  resources  of  any  properly  organized  fire  depart- 
ment, and  to  recommend  it  especially  to  navigators,  who  by  its  means 
may  often  be  able  to  check  a  conflagration  occurring  in  the  hold  of  a 
vessel,  or  between  decks,  which  might  otherwise  soon  become  uncon- 
trollable. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  APPLICATION  OF 


The  economical  transportation  of  heat— Mahvai/s  heating  apparatus— I 

APPLICATION  IN  UAKHCG  AND  IN  OTHER  JNM  STRIKS-SlEMENVS  REGENERATING 
FlTRNACE-lTS   USE   IK  THE   PRODUCTION  OP  G LA Si* — R OPF M AN ' J*  ANNLLAR 


I,— TRANSPORTATION  OF  HEAT. 
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The  economical  transportation  of  heat  from  a  furnace  to  the  point  of 
application  is  a  problem  of  much  interest  In  the  heating  of  dwellings 
t  h  e  ol  >j  ec  t  i  s  accom  plished  m  ore  a  J  vy  1 1  ta  geousl  y  \  >er  ha  ps  by  means  of  steam 
than  in  any  other  way.  This  method  otters  at  onoe  the  combined  advan- 
tages of  economy,  uniformity,  health  fulness,  and  neatness.  But  steam  as 
1  carrier  of  heat  is  limited  to  a  temperature  much  below  w  hat  is  required 
for  many  processes  of  industry,  though  this  is  not  by  any  means  true 
for  all.  In  the  chemical  aits  steam  may  often  be  thus  advantageously 
employed,  and  this  is  likewise  the  case  in  many  culinary  operations, 
especially  when  such  are  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  But  there  are 
some  even  among  these  for  which  it  is  uot  sufficient.  The  process  of 
baking  bread,  for  example,  requires  a  temperature  of  five  or  six  hundred 
degrees  Fahrenheit;  and  this  has  heretofore  been  obtained  only  by  the 
direct  action  of  fire  upon  the  walls  of  the  oven,  applied  either  internally 
before  baking,  or  externally  while  the  baking  is  going  on.  This  very 
uncertain,  irregular,  and  uneconomical  mode  of  applying  heat  for  such 
purposes  has  been  effectually  superseded  by  a  recent  invention  of  Mr. 
Joly  de  Marval,  of  Paris,  in  which  a  current  of  water  confined  in  a  tube 
is  made  the  medium  of  transporting  a  heat  of  the  most  regular  character 
from  the  source  to  the  point  of  application,  and  of  any  temperature  from 
two  hundred  to  eight  hundred  or  nine  hundred  degrees. 

MARVAL'S  HEATING  APPARATUS. 

The  heat  is  imparted  to  the  water  by  conducting  the  tube  containing 
it,  coiled  into  the  form  of  a  spiral,  through  the  furnace  itself,  where  the 
fire  is  in  immediate  contact  with  its  surface.  It  is  transported  to  the 
point  of  application  by  taking  advantage  of  the  mobility  of  fluids,  and 
of  their  expansibility  under  the  influence  of  heat.  The  furnace  must 
be  at  a  lower  level  than  the  space  to  be  heated,  and  the  tube  at  this  latter 
point  must  be  developed  into  other  coils  or  zigzags,  so  as  to  present  a 
large  ainount^of  radiating  surface.    Further,  iu  order  that  the  transpor- 
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tation  of  heat  may  go  on  continuously,  the  tube  itself  must  be  continuous 
or  endless,  so  that  as  the  water  heated  by  the  furnace  rises  on  one  side, 
that  which  has  more  or  less  wholly  given  up  its  heat  may  descend  on  the 
other,  It  is  true  that  water  raised  in  confinement  to  temperatures  such 
as  have  just  been  mentioned,  exerts  a  tremendous  pressure  upon  the 
walls  of  the  containing  vessel;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  danger  of 
explosion  from  high  pressure  is  less  as  the  diameter  of  the  vessel  is 
less,  and  that  small  iron  tubes  of  given  thickness  will  bear  a  pressure 
whic  h  when  stated  seems  almost  iucredible.  Mr.  de  Marval  has  tested 
his  tubes  to  seven  hundred  atmospheres,  that  is  to  say,  to  more  than  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  He  subjects  them  ordinarily  to  a 
pressure  not  exceeding  two  hundred  atmospheres,  or  three  thousand 
pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

The  tubes  are  about  Fig.  SL 

three-quarters  of  an  inch 
{eighteen  millimetres,  in 
diameter  internally)  and 
about  twice  as  large  ( thir- 
ty -eight  millimetres)  ex- 
ternally. 

The  manner  of  adapt- 
ing this  plan  of  heating 
to  a  large  oven  for  1 1n- 
baking  of  bread  may  be 
understood  by  reference 
to  tin  arcoinpunying  tig- 
tin  s.  Fig.  81  is  a  section 
in  elevation  of  the  oven 
and  furnace;  and  Fig.  82 
is  a  view  in  plan.  The 
spiral  in  the  furnace  is 
shown  at  A  directly  over 
the  bars  of  the  grate.  It 
ascends  by  the  tube  c, 
which  is  external  to  the  > 
furnace, and  is  protected 
by  a  sheath  of  sheet  iron, 
makes  a  bend  at  H,  where 
is  attached  the   contri-  Mnrval's  H«tiin|»  AppanUua— section, 

ranee  D,  (to  be  presently  explained,)  and  then  forms  a  flat  spiral  B,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  Si*t  in  the  roof  of  the  oven,  where  the  coils  are  distant  from 
each  other  little  more  than  tV*  d  a  i  eter  of  the  tube.  From  this  spiral 
it  is  carried  again  outside  of  the  masonry  to  the  point  r/,  seen  in  both 
figures;  then  it  descends  and  re-enters  to  form  a  third  spiral  cc,  under 
the  floor  of  the  oven,  which  last  is  formed  of  thin  tiles  which  are  soon 
hinted  through.   Thence  it  descends  after  again  passing  out  through 
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the  wall  by  the*  straight  tube  ^\  which  comurts  uiu\  is  continuous 
the  original  apind  A,  at  the  bottom.   This  tube  e>  is  not  indicated  I 
V\g>  a&  Fig.  82.  M.  de  Marval  cauara 

pQltiM   of  the  tube  to 


thriMi^h  the  water  tank  <J, 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a 
stunt  supply  of  hot  water  for  gen- 
eral uses. 

1 1  will  be  understood  th 
i-\paiiisio!i  of  water  with 
of  temperature  is  much  great 
tint n  Unit  of  iron,  and  consequetil 
ly  that  if  the  tube  m  a 
full  of  water,  the  pressure  which 
it  is  capable  of  exerting  by  in 
!  expansion  as  a  liquid  wil 
grent  deal  greater  than  th 
j  would  bcIoug  to  steam  formed 
ill  equal  temperature.  It  is 
aary  to  provide  agai  nsl  i }  1  i  s 
laeb  a  provision  would 
thought  **eeiu  to  be  ea&ily  and 
cncchudly  smirvri  bj  I.mmo-  a 
small  portion  of  the  tube  to  eon  tain  air  only.  But  inasmuch  t  hi  rirtw- 
tuition  of  the  liquid  is  the  condition  indispensable  to  the  trail  sport  sit  ion  of 
the  heat,  and  as  this  circulation  is  determined  only  by  the  different  densi- 
ties of  the  water  in  the  ascending  and  descending  branches,  it  is  evident 
that  by  admitting  an  air  space  or  a  steam  space  we  should  effectually  arrest 
the  operation  of  the  contrivance.  To  provide  against  this,  the  attach- 
ment shown  at  D  is  added.  This  is  a  cylinder  somewhat  larger  in  diam- 
eter than  the  tube,  and  communicating  with  the  latter  at  the  bend  H. 
Within  the  cylinder  is  a  piston  closely  fitting  by  metallic  packing  and 
having  a  piston  rod  which  is  hollow  and  forms  a  communication  between 
the  cavity  Wow  the  piston  and  the  outward  air.  This  piston  rod  is  also 
very  closely  packed,  so  that  the  space  within  the  cylinder  is  tilled  with 
air  which  cannot  escape  and  which  may  be  compressed  to  any  degree. 
At  the  point  6,  in  both  figures,  is  seen  the  extremity  of  a  tube  which 
communicates  with  the  lower  spiral  at  the  lowest  point.  It  is  through 
this  tube  b  that  the  apparatus  is  charged  with  water.  The  piston  in  1) 
being  depressed  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  its  rod  l*eing  open  to 
the  air.  the  water  rises  regularly  frotn  the  lowest  point  of  the  s\  stem  to 
the  highest,  driving  out  the  air  before  it.  tilliug  all  the  tube,  aud  finally 
appeariug  iu  the  ulterior  of  the  hollow  piston  rod.  which  is  the  highest 
point  of  all.  This  rod  is  then  firmly  closed  by  screwing  on  an  air-tight 
cap,  ami  the  tube  b  is  secured  in  like  manner. 

The  join  Lugs  of  the  tubes  which  form  the  several  spirals  are  very 
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strongly  secured.  The  extremities  of  the  tubes  to  be  joined  are,  in  fact, 
cut  with  screw  threads  turning  in  opposite  directions,  one  being  a  right- 
handed  and  the  other  a  left-handed  screw.  A  single  nut,  correspondingly 
cut  in  its  two  opposite  halves,  brings  the  tube  ends  together  by  one 
operation,  a  ring  of  copper  being  interposed  to  form  a  washer.  After 
forcing  the  nut  hard  up,  guard  screws  are  driven  firmly  up  against  it  on 
both  sides,  with  an  interposition  of  white  lead  or  other  drying  cement. 

Having  thus  described  the  general  construction  of  this  apparatus — of 
which  an  example  on  a  large  scale  was  in  continual  operation  at  the 
Exposition,  and  which  was  daily  open  for  inspection  at  the  bread-baking 
establishment  of  the  inventor  in  Paris — its  value,  considered  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  resources  of  this  important  industry,  and  not  of  this  one  alone, 
but  of  very  many  others  to  which  it  is  equally  applicable,  may  be  best 
shown  by  presenting  the  substance  of  some  extracts  from  a  report  made 
on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Babinet,  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 

"In  studying  this  admirable  apparatus," he  remarks,  ul  recoguize  the 
fact  that  it  takes  up  the  heat  of  the  fuel  in  the  furnace  with  a  simplicity 
and  an  efficaciousness  without  parallel,  and  conveys  it  at  will  to  different 
places,  making  it  subserve  there  various  uses  of  the  greatest  importance. 
A  long  examination  of  the  contrivance  convinces  me  that  the  construc- 
tion of  its  parts  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  regard  to  security,  effi- 
cacy, and  perfect  performance,  while  it  is  nevertheless  manifest  that,  in 
spite  of  the  simplicity  of  the  process,  these  results  have  only  been  obtained 
after  long  and  expensive  experiments  which  bring  to  mind  those  which 
preceded  the  creation  of  the  locomotive.  Everybody  is  acquainted  with 
the  calorifires  and  tubes  full  of  water  which  carry  slowly  a  moderate 
heat  to  a  distance  more  or  less  removed  from  the  furnace.  Perkins 
obtained  much  more  marked  effects  of  the  same  kind,  but  without  regu- 
larity of  law;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  Messrs.  Joly  de 
Marval,  in  deriving  heat  from  a  furnace,  ingenious  in  iteelf,  and  by  means 
of  tubes  in  which  there  is  established  an  energetic  circulation  perfectly 
regulated,  have  made  a  fundamental  discovery." 

After  remarking  on  some  particulars  of  the  construction,  and  observ- 
ing that  the  durability  of  the  tubes  is  such  that  they  can  be  relied  on 
tor  years  without  the  necessity  of  repairs,  he  continues :  "  A  furnace  of 
several  cubic  metres  capacity  can  be  kept  constantly  heated  to  300°  C, 
(570°  F,)  and  above,  for  twenty-four  hours,  at  an  expense  for  fuel  of  about 
five  francs.  I  have  inspected  the  interior  of  the  oven,  and  a  batch  of 
large  loaves  was  baked  in  my  presence  in  half  an  hour.  All  who  exam- 
ined the  loaves  were  satisfied  that  they  were  perfectly  done  through, 
having  a  golden  and  very  inviting  crust,  and  a  crumb  entirely  uniform, 
being  also  without  burns  or  knots.  As  I  say  all  this  from  my  own  ob- 
servation, I  can  affirm  that  into  the  high  estimate  put  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  these  ovens,  (of  which  one  at  the  Exposition  supplies  to  the  civil 
and  military  administration,  daily,  ten  thousand  small  cakes  and  loaves,) 
there  enters  neither  exaggeration  nor  partiality.   The  interior  of  the 
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oven  is  constantly  neat,  and  the  loaves  leave  it  in  a  condition  as  nice 
possil  le  ;  while  in  ordinary  ovens  the  waste  amounts  to  one  loaf  in 
twenty* 

**The  endless  tube,  or  canal,  in  which  the  superheated  water  circn- 
lates,  may  pass  at  need  through  a  boiler  filled  with  water.  It  creates 
in  such  a  boiler  a  development  of  vapor  truly  astonishing,  capable  oi 
giving  without  any  additional  expense  a  force  of  one  or  two  horse-power, 
which  can  be  employed  to  operate  a  kneading  machine,  or  for  any  other 
purpose.  The  furnace  occupies  but  a  very  small  space,  and  the  use  of 
coal  dispenses  with  the  immense  and  highly  dangerous  accumulations  of 
flre^WOOd  required  to  maintain  ordinary  bakeries. 

"An  important  additional  consideration,  which  is  to  be  further  taken 
into  account,  is  the  absence  of  the  deleterious  influences  to  which  the 
Operatives  employed  to  remove  from  the  ovens  in  general  use  the  incan- 
descent embers  and  other  results  of  combustion  are  exposed;  and  which 
are  exerted  by  the  excessive  heat  and  the  oxides  and  other  gaseous  com 
pounds  ot  carbon  which  are  exhaled  from  the  imperfectly  burned  w 
It  is  rare  that  these  workmen  are  not  forced  to  abandon  their  employ- 
ment at  forty  years  of  age;  and  if  the  establishment  is  large,  the  nece; 
sity  of  keeping  the  windows  open  is  an  additional  cause  of  insalubrity. 
I  think  that  in  our  age  which,  in  a  spirit  of  solaudible  humanity,  occupies 
itself  so  much  with  the  public  health,  these  considerations  militate  greatly 
in  favor  of  an  apparatus  so  entirely  hygienic. 

"Messrs.  Joly  de  Marval,  with  reason,  claim  for  their  invention  an  appli- 
cability to  plaster-kilns,  to  distilleries,  to  refineries,  to  field-ovens,  to 
pumps,  generators  of  steam  for  steam  engines,  and  to  all  other  forms  of 
industrial  apparatus  in  which  it  is  desired  to  maintain  a  regular  heal 
anywhere  from  50°  to  400°  0,  (from  120°  to  750°  R)  In  a  word,  this 
heat  is  entirely  uniform  and  inoffensive,  and  is  susceptible  of  application 
to  all  exigencies.  It  has  cost  the  inventors  many  years  of  scientific 
industrial  labors.  They  have  happily  succeeded  in  overcoming  all  prac- 
tical difficulties.  Resting  upon  a  basis  of  sure  calculation,  they  perfect  ly 
master  water  superheated  to  four  or  five  hundred  degrees,  (73U° 

"  What  is  to  me  the  most  seducing  part  of  their  labor,  I  ttnd  in 
tables  which  give  the  relation  between  the  temperature  and  the  elast 
tore*-  of  vapor,  at  degrees  of  heat  which  had  not  been  hitherto  calculated. 
To  this  end  they  have  employed  a  special  form  of  manometer,  which  the 
most  simple  workman  can  easily  consult  in  order  to  maintain  the  proper 
Operation  of  the  apparatus.  I  think  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  in- 
dustry has  been  presented  in  this  invention  with  an  element  of  real 
importance,  and  one  which  will  in  the  future  be  more  and  more  appreci- 
ated;' 

One  remark  only  remains  to  be  made.  As  the  compensator  is  added 
to  the  contrivance  to  permit  the  expansion  of  the  water  with  the 
rising  of  the  temperature,  it  is  found  practicable,  in  ease  of  necessity, 
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to  make  the  apparatus  to  a  certain  extent  self-regulating,  by  forming 
such  connections  with  the  piston-rod  of  the  compensator  as  to  cau.se  a 
jet  of  water  to  be  thrown  into  the  furnace  whenever  the  heat  becomes 
excessive.  The  same  piston-rod  may,  also,  instead  of  this,  be  connected 
with  a  signal  bell,  or  other  indicator  of  the  state  of  the  apparatus,  which 
may  serve  to  call  the  attention  of  the  atteudant  to  the  necessity  of  reg- 
ulating the  fire. 

If. — FURNACES. 

SIEMENS'S  REGENERATING-  FURNACE. 

The  most  valuable  of  all  the  improvements  in  the  arts  of  metallurgy, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  economical  and  effectual  application  of  heat, 
is  that  which  is  presented  in  the  regenerative  gas  furnace  of  Mr.  Siemens, 
of  London.  This  was  exhibited  in  model  in  the  Exposition,  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  highest  honor  in  the  power  of  the  jury  to  bestow,  the 
grand  pri#.  As  the  invention  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  recent  in- 
ventions in  the  industrial  arts,  it  comes  properly  under  review  in  this 
place,  although  it  belongs  to  the  committee  on  metallurgy  to  treat  in 
detail  of  its  uses  and  its  economical  value.  In  the  London  journal  En- 
gineering, for  June  21,  1867,  is  contained  an  account  of  this  furnace,  in 
which  its  iln  ui  >  and  general  construction  are  so  clearly  explained  as  to 
seem  to  the  present  reporter  preferable  to  any  original  description  of  bis 
own.    It  is  therefore  subjoined  J    The  writer  observes  ; 

"There are  two  distinct  principles  embodied  in  tin*  Siemens  furnace, 
yiskj  the  application  of  gaseous  fuel  and  the  regeneration  of  heat  by 
means  of  piles  of  brick  alternately  passed  over  by  the  waste  gases  and 
by  the  gases  entering  the  furnace  before  their  combustion.  Much  of  these 
principles  is  an  important  invention  in  itself;  and  capable  of  a  useful 
application  in  practice  without  the  other;  still,  the  advantages  of  the 
combination  of  both  principles  as  now  existing  in  the  Siemens  furnace 
have  given  to  the  whole  its  great  value  and  excellent  eeonomic  results. 

"The  gaseous  fuel  is  produced  in  a  special  chamber,  called  the  'gas 
producer,'  or  4  generator.'  The  latter  name,  however,  is  objectionable, 
on  account  of  its  similarity  with  the  name  4  regenerator1  given  to  the 
other  vital  part  of  the  furnace,  the  two  names  having  no  correspondence 
of  meaning.  The  gas  producer  is  a  brick  ehamlvcr  about  six  feet  wide 
by  twelve  feet  long,  with  its  front  wall  inclined  at  an  angle  of  4o°  to  00°, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  hid  used.  The  inclined  plane  is  solid 
about  half  way  down,  and  below  this  it  is  constructed  as  a  grate  with 
horizontal  bars.  The  openings  for  in trodncing  the  coat  into  the  gas  pro 
ducer  arc  on  tin-  top  or  roof  of  this  chamber,  ami  the  air  which  enters 
through  the  grate  effects  the  combustion  of  the  coal  at  the  lowest  points 
of  the  chamber.    The  products  of  this  combustion  rise  and  arc  deeom 

1  A  short  dtseriptinti  of  thU  furnace,  accompanied  by  drawings,  will  also  be  found  in  Hm 
report  of  Commissioner  Jiewitt  upon  irou  au<)  ateel,  &c. 
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posed  by  the  superposed  strata;  they  are,  moreover,  mixed  with  a  quan- 
tity of  steam  which  is  drawn  in  through  the  grate  from  a  constant  sap- 
ply  of  waiter  maintained  underneath  the  latter.  The  steam  in  contact 
with  the  incandesceut coal  also  decomposes  and  produces  hydrogen  and 
carlmnie  oxide  pis,  whieh  are  mixed  with  the  gases  produced  by  the  coal 
direct.  The  whole  volume  of  these  pises  is  Mien  conducted  to  the  for 
nace  itself  by  means  of  wrought-irou  pipes.  The  gases  enter  one  of 
regenerators.  The  regenerators  are  chambers  packed  with  fire-bricks, 
which  are  built  up  iu  walls  with  interstices  and  air  spaces  bet  ween  them, 
allowing  of  a  free  passage  of  gas  round  each  single  brick.  Each  regen- 
erator consists  of  two  adjoining  chambers  of  this  kind,  with  air  pas- 
sages parallel  to  each  other,  one  passage  destined  for  Hie  gaseous  fuel, 
and  the  other  for  the  supply  of  atmospheric  air  required  for  combus- 
tion, Kach  furnace  has  two  such  regenerators,  and  a  set  of  valves 
is  provided  in  the  main  passages,  or  Hues,  which  permits  of  directing  the 
gases  from  the  producer  to  the  bottom  of  either  of  the  two  regenerators. 
The  gases,  after  passing  one  regenerator,  arrive  at  the  furnace,  where 
they  an*  mixed  with  the  air  drawn  in  at  the  same  time,  and  product  a 
flame  of  peat  heat  and  intensity  within  the  body  of  the  furnace  itself. 
They  then  pass,  after  combustion,  into  the  second  regenerator,  whieh 
forms  a  set  of  down  lines  for  the  waste  gases,  and  ultimately  leads  them 
off  into  a  common  chimney.  On  their  way  from  the  furnace  to  the  chim- 
ney, the  heated  products  of  combustion  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
lire-bricks  over  which  the>  pass  to  a  very  high  degree,  and  the  gases  are 
OOOled  more  and  more  the  further  they  proceed  through  the  regenerator. 
After  a  certain  time,  the  lire-bricks  close  to  the  furnace  obtain  a  tem- 
perature almost  equal  to  that  of  the  furnace  itself,  and  a  gradually  dimin- 
ishing temperature  is  arrived  at  in  the  bricks  of  the  regenerator  propor- 
tionate to  their  distauec  from  the  furnace*  At  this  moment  the  attend- 
ant, by  reversing  the  different  valves  of  the  furnace,  opens  this  heated 
regenerator  for  t he  entrance  of  the  gaseous  fuel  and  atmospheric  air,  at 
the  same  time  connecting  the  other  regenerator  with  the  chimney  for 
taking  off  the  products  of  combustion.  The  entire  current  of  gases 
through  the  furnace  is  thus  reversed.  The  cold  air  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  comparatively  cold  gases  from  the  producer,  iu  passing  over 
bricks  of  gradually  increasing  temperature  as  they  approach  the  furnace, 
become  intensely  heated,  and  when  they  are  mixed  in  the  furnace  itself, 
enter  into  combustion  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  for  the 
production  of  an  intense  heat.  The  principle  of  this  so-called  regenera- 
tion of  heat,  there! ore,  consists  in  storing  up  the  waste  heat  in  one  set 
of  tire-bricks,  and  afterwards  making  use  of  that  heat  for  elevating  the 
temperature  of  the  fresh  gases  introduced  for  combustion.  The  action 
of  these  regenerators  is  so  perfect  that,  with  a  temperature  of  somewhat 
about  40(H)0  in  the  furnace,  there  is  no  more  than  about  300°  to  be  felt 
at  the  base  of  the  chimney,* the  escaping  gases  having  a  temperature  no 
greater  than  isahsolntely  required  for  maintaining! he  draught.   The  sup- 
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ply  of  air  from  the  atmosphere,  as  required  for  combustion,  is  entirely 
due  to  the  draught  of  the  chimney,  but  the  supply  of  combustible  gases 
is  made  independent  of  it  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  and  danger 
which  would  arise  from  a  gas  pressure  below  that  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  gas  mains  or  pipes.   The  consequence  of  such  an  under  pressure  or 
partial  vacuum  in  the  gas-pipes  would  be'  the  influx  of  air  through  all 
leaks  and  fissures  in  the  joints  of  the  gas-pipes,  and  this  would  lead 
to  a  premature  mixture  of  tbe  air  with  all  the  combustible  gases,  with 
a  waste  of  fuel,  and,  in  some  cases,  would  even  cause  dangerous  explo- 
sions.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  maintain  in  the  gas-pipes  a  pressure 
slightly  exceeding  that  of  the  atmosphere.   In  the  majority  of  cases  this 
effect  is  produced  by  placing  the  gas  producers  at  a  considerably  lower 
level  than  the  furnace  itself;  the  gases  being  at  a  temperature  of  300°  to 
400°,  and  consequently  of  less  specific  gravity  than  the  outer  atmo- 
sphere, are  forced  through  the  tubes  by  gravitation,  and  maintain  a  slight 
surplus  of  pressure,  due  to  the  difference  of  weight  of  the  column  of 
heated  gases  and  of  an  atmospheric  column  of  equal  height.  Wher- 
ever the  placing  of  the  gas  producers  at  a  lower  level  is  impracticable, 
Mr.  Siemens  obtains  the  same  result  by  sending  the  gases  up  a  vertical 
pipe  to  a  height  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet,'and  then  through  a  hori- 
zontal pipe  of  considerable  length  for  allowing  the  gases  to  cool  in  their 
passage,  and  from  which  they  descend  again  through  another  vertical 
pipe.   The  gases  in  the  down  flue  are  colder  than  those  in  the  upcast, 
and  they  therefore  give  the  requisite  difference  of  weight  in  the  gaseous 
columns  necessary  for  that  purpose.   Mr.  Siemens  has  carried  out  this 
arrangement  at  his  Model  Steel  Works,  in  Birmingham,  and  it  works 
very  successfully.   In  Sweden,  Mr.  Lundin  has  recently  proposed  and 
even  patented  an  arrangement  for  cooling  the  gases  in  the  flues  of  the 
Siemens  furnace,  by  means  of  a  spray  of  cold  water  injected  among 
them.   M.  Lundin,  by  these  means,  at  the  same  time  effects  a  purifica- 
tion of  the  gases  from  solid  matter  carried  along  mechanically,  and  from 
certain  gaseous  combinations  which  are  absorbed  by  water.   These  latter 
^ases  in  some  instances  are  sulphurous  acid  and  other  noxious  sub- 
stances, and  the  purification  therefore  may,  in  some  instances,  and  with 
certain  kinds  of  fuel,  become  of  great  value  to  those  who  use  the  Siemens 
furnace.   It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  Mr.  Lundin's  improvements 
can  substantiate  a  valid  patent,  since  Mr.  Siemens  has,  in  some  of  his 
specifications,  described  the  cooling  of  his  fuel  gases  by  water,  although, 
perhaps,  not  with  the  intention  of  washing  and  purifying  these  gases 
from  mechanical  and  chemical  admixtures. 

"  This  is  the  present  state  of  this  beautiful  and  important  invention.  It 
has  supplied  us  with  the  power  of  maintaining  an  exactly  regulated  tem- 
perature in  a  furnace  of  any  required  size  and  shape;  it  has  made  us 
practically  independent  of  the  quality  and  nature  of  the  fuel  used  for 
producing  the  required  heat  from  the  most  moderate  up  to  the  very 
highest  temperature.  It  has  rtyluced  the  expenditure  for  fuel  to  a  very 
23  I  A 
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great  extent,  and  it  has  given  tig  one  of  the  greatest  desiderata  in  so 
many  metallurgical  ofwrations,  viz:  acfeanfunia^etireelYwiiL  ashen,  duat, 
and  dirt,  and  perfectly  suitable  for  the  working  of  the  more  refined  and 
purified  materials  which  modem  industry  has  produced  and  is  still  con- 
stantly improving  upon*  We  have  further  to  name  as  an  important 
failure  of  the  Siemens  furnace,  the  possibility  afforded  by  it  of  changing 
the  nature  of  the  flame  at  will,  by  altering  the  relative  proportion  of  air 
and  gas  admitted  through  the  flues.  A  surplus,  of  oxygen  in  the  mix- 
ture will  produce  an  oxidizing  flame,  and  will  give  all  the  corresponding 
effects  upon  the  materials  exposed  to  it**  action.  By  the  admission  of  a 
surplus  of  gas,  on  the  contrary,  the  tlaine  can  be  made  of  a  reductive 
character,  ami  used  ;n  na  dih^lv  I'm  denxidiii  inn.  hi  metal]  tii  -  v,  ;iik] 
particularly  in  the  treatment  of  iron  and  steel,  this  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  There  are  already  several  new  modes  of  ma  nurturing 
steel  direct  from  the  pig  iron,  patented  and  practically  earned  out  in 
Frame  anil  in  Germany,  wherein  the  Siemens  furnace  is  made  use  of  as 
an  indispensable  condition  for  their  sueress.  Tin*  exhibition  contains  a 
collection  of  samples  of  very  nue  steel  made  by  Mr.  Berard's  process. 
This  is  called  lacier  <V  gazf  and  is  made  in  a  Siemens  furnace  direct 
from  pig  iron.  Mr.  Berard  constructs  a  Siemens  furnace  with  the  bottom 
formed  into  two  separate  parts,  each  hollowed  out  like  a  dish,  and  with 
a  bridge  between  them  upon  which  the  pigs  introduced  into  the  furnace 
receive  a  preliminary  heating.  The  flame  is  maintained  with  a  surplus  of 
oxygen,  and  a  t[Uiintity  of  pig  iron  is  melted  in  one  of  the  chambers  or 
dishes.  The  oxidizing  action  of  the  flame  decarburizes  and  refines  the 
pig  iron,  and,  after  a  certain  time,  a  second  quantity  of  pigs  is  thrown 
into  the  second  dish  and  melted  there.  The  flame  is  now  reversed  in 
its  direction;  the  oxidizing  flame  is  made  to  enter  at  the  side  where  the 
fresh  pig  iron  is  placed.  In  passing  over  this,  and  oxidizing  the  carbon, 
silicon,  and  other  impurities  in  the  iron,  the  flame  loses  its  surplus  oxy- 
gen, and  becomes  of  a  neutral  or,  at  least,  only  slightly  oxidizing  char- 
acter. In  this  state  jt  passes  over  the  other  bath  of  molten  iron,  now 
partly  refined,  and  it  continues  to  act  upon  the  impurities  without  at- 
tacking the  iron  itself.  At  a  certain  moment  this  portion  of  iron  is 
completely  converted  into  steel,  and  that  part  of  the  furnace  is  then 
tapped  so  as  to  make  room  for  a  fresh  charge  of  pigs  in  that  place.  After 
that,  the  current  of  gases  is  again  reversed,  the  second  bath  now  enter- 
ing into  the  position  previously  taken  by  the  first,  and  so  the  process  is 
carried  on  continuously  with  two  portions  of  iron,  one  freshly  introduced 
and  acted  upon  by  the  oxidizing  flame,  the  other  partly  converted  into 
steel  and  exposed  to  the  neutral  flame  passing  away  from  the  first.  Mr. 
Berard  states,  that  by  protracting  his  process,  and  by  adding  spiegelei- 
sen,  he  can  remove  sulphur  and  phosphorus  from  the  iron,  and  make 
steel  from  inferior  pigs.  Such  statements,  however,  have  been  so  fre- 
quently made  by  inventors,  without  having  been  borne  out  by  facts  in 
actual  practice,  that  we  must  be  cautious  in  accepting  them. 
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"Messrs.  Emile  and  Pierre  Martin,  of  Sireuil,  have  also  commenced 
steel-making  in  a  Siemens  furnace.  They  melt  a  quantity  of  pig  iron, 
and  introduce  wrought-iron  scrap,  puddled  steel,  or  other  malleable  iron 
into  the  mass  while  exposed  to  the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  flame.  They 
have  produced  steel  of  excellent  quality  by  this  method,  and  are  now 
about  to  introduce  their  process  into  several  steel  works  in  France.  The 
great  advantage  obtained  by  them,  and  one  which  has  not  yet  been 
arrived  at  by  the  Bessemer  process,  is  the  conversion  of  old  iron  rails 
and  similar  articles  into  steel.  That  this  is  a  great  desideratum — particu- 
larly at  this  present  moment  of  transition  of  the  permanent  way  from 
iron  into  steel — is  well  known,  and  attempts  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Bessemer,  Mr.  Adamson,  and  several  others,  to  effect  the  same  thing  in 
the  Bessemer  converter.  The  first  trials,  although  they  proved  the  pos- 
sibility of  converting  old  iron  rails  into  steel  in  that  manner,  gave  an 
unsatisfactory  commercial  result.  It  was  found  that  the  rails  required 
to  be  heated  to  a  white  heat  before  being  introduced  into  the  converter, 
that  no  more  than  one-third  of  such  rails  could  be  added  to  the  propor- 
tion of  two-thirds  of  every  graphitic  pig  iron,  and,  with  all  this,  that  there 
was  a  greater  waste  in  the  converter,  and  more  "  scull 19  in  the  ladle,  than 
with  pig  iron;  Messrs.  Martin,  on  the  contrary,  are  able  to  use  a  pro- 
portion up  to  two-thirds  of  old  rails  to  one-third  of  pig  iron ;  they  can 
manage  the  fusing  very  completely,  and  without  excessive  waste,  and 
with  a  moderate  consumption  of  fuel,  advantages  which  are  all  due  to 
the  Siemens  furnace  which  they  employ 

The  Siemens  furnace  was  patented  several  years  ago,  but  it  seems  at 
first  to  have  been  looked  upon  with  some  distrust  and  to  have  been 
received  with  hesitancy.  Of  its  introduction,  the  writer  above  quoted 
remarks: 

"The  first  manufacturers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new  furnace 
were  the  glass-makers.   The  British  plate  glass  works,  at  St.  Helens, 
Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Summerfield,  of  Birmingham,  and  Messrs.  Chance 
Brothers,  Birmingham,  were,  we  believe,  among  the  first  who  intro- 
duced the  Siemens  furnace  in  their  works.   For  purposes  of  metallurgy, 
greater  difficulties  and  prejudices  had  to  be  surmounted.   Some  of  the 
ste^l-makera  on  the  continent  led  the  way.   Mr.  Mayr,  of  Leoben,  in 
Styria,  we  understand  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  new  fur- 
nace for  crucible-steel  making,  on  a  large  scale.   In  this  instance,  the 
unfavorable  position  of  the  Styrian  Iron  Works  in  regard  to  the  supply 
of  mineral  fuel,  was  the  principal  inducement  to  apply  gas  in  the  steel- 
melting  furnace.   The  gas  is  made  in  Mr.  Mayr's  works,  from 
which  cannot  be  directly  applied  for  melting  steel,  as  the  h< 
when  burnt  on  the  grate,  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  high 
ture  required  for  this  operation.   Mr.  Mayr  erected  ten  gas 
and  they  have  proved  a  complete  and  perfect  success,  enablin 
make  crucible  cast-steel  by  means  of  the  cheap  an " 
which  exists  in  his  locality. 
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"For  puddling  iron  and  steel,  tho  Siemens  inroac*  was  also 
applied  on  the  continent  in  localities  where fuel  is  snuw,  or  u 
rior  quality,  and  of  small  heating  power.  In  England  the  reheating  of 
iron  and  titeel  blooms  seem*  to  have  been  among  the  first  applications 
of  the  Siemens  furnace,  Messrs.  James  Russell  and  Sons,  of  Wednes- 
bury,  the  Els  wick  Works,  and  the  Mersey  Steel  and  Iron  Works, were 
among  the  first  licensees  of  Mr.  Siemens.  In  Sln*mY]d,  Messrs*  Nay 
lor,  Vickers  and  Co.,  Messrs,  Thomas  Firth  and  Sou,  and  Messrs.  Caui- 
mell  and  Co.,  fopfe  up  (he  gas  furnace  for  melting  steel  and  for  reheat- 
ing the  Mm  ami  and  forging  and  within  the  last  two  years  the  Siemer, 
furnace  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  larger  Bessemer  steel  works  in  the 
kingdom.  Mr.  Siemens  hm  also  treated  a  small  experimenting  ste 
work*  of  his  own  in  Birmingham,  of  which  we  gave  a  notice  smnc 
ago.  In  France  the  Siemens  furnace  is  gaining  ground  with 
rapidity.  The  Imperial  arsenal  at  Lurient,  Messrs.  Eraile  and  Pi* 
Martin,  in  Sireuil,  and  several  other  steel  makers,  have  had  Siemens 
furnaces  in  successful  operation  tor  several  years  j  there  are  many  mu 
ivi-enriy  erected  in  other  works,  such  as  Messrs.  Verdict's  steel 
at  Fir  mini,  and  there  are  now  twenty  furnaces  in  course  of  erection  i 
Mr,  Siemens'*  own  superintendence  at  the  Creuzot  Works.'' 

A  recent  very  important  a ppli cat  ion  of  the  Siemens  furnace  ha*  ' 
made  in  the  crystal  or  flint  glass  works  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  depart  mi  nt 
0  f  the  At  osell  e,  F ranee,  1 1 i 1 1  its  oatidj  tl  m  n  d  i  ti  cat  i  on  h  a  s  bee  n  i  u  I  n  k1  i  j  vvi  1 
by  Mr.  Didierjeau,  the  directur  of  the  works,  which  has  rendered  it  pos 
Bible  to  cotidnet  the  manufacture  in  open  crucibles,  an  important  point 
which,  nevertheless,  it  has  been  hitherto  impossible  to  secure  with  any 
fuel  but  wood.  At  present,  in  this  great  establishment,  which  turns  out 
daily  sixteen  tons  of  flint  glass,  and  employs  sixteen  hundred  workmen, 
and  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  artists,  the  Siemens  furnaces 
are  used  with  no  fuel  but  coal,  and  the  meltings  take  place  in  open 
crucibles. 

The  disadvantage  heretofore  experienced  in  working  in  this  manner, 
has  been  the  liability  of  the  metallic  base  of  the  glass  to  become  discol- 
ored by  contact  with  reducing  gases.  No  expedient  hitherto  tried  could 
remedy  the  evil ;  and  hence,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  materials  have 
been  melted  in  retorts  or  in  covered  crucibles.  The  modification  of  form 
of  the  Siemens  furnace  which  has  removed  this  difficulty,  is  one  by  means 
of  which  the  carbonic  acid  formed  by  the  combustion  is  caused,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  superior  specific  gravity,  to  roll  over  the  crucibles  and  to 
form  a  protecting  cushion  between  them  and  the  lighter,  which  are  the 
reducing  gases.  The  crucibles  occupy  the  circumference  of  the  floor  of 
the  furnace,  the  gases  are  introduced  into  the  furnace  through  vertical 
passages  opening  nearer  the  middle.  The  reducing  gases  enter  on  the 
interior  side  aud  the  oxygen  on  the  exterior;  when  the  flame  reflected 
from  the  roof  turns  downward,  it  is  prevented  by  the  cushion  of  carbonic 
acid  from  touching  the  materials  in  the  crucibles,  which  thus  maintain 
all  their  purity  and  produce  a  crystal  of  the  highest  brilliancy. 
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The  specific  gravity  of  the  crystal  of  St.  Louis  is  3.37.  This  great 
weight  is  due  to  the  quantity  of  lead  which  it  contains;  it  much  exceeds 
in  this  respect  the  crystal  of  Paris  aud  its  vicinity,  and  also  that  of 
England.  This  crystal  refracts  light  much  more  powerfully  and  is  much 
more  brilliant  in  every  respect  than  any  other  at  present  manufactured. 

HOFFMANN'S  ANNULAR  BRICK  FURNACE. 

The  annular  furnace  for  burning  brick,  invented  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Hoffmann,  of  Berlin,  which  presents  one  of  the  most  admirable  arrange- 
ments for  promoting  efficiency  and  economy  ever  introduced  into  any 
branch  of  industry,  was  exhibited  in  several  beautiful  models.  This  fur- 
nace has  already  come  extensively  into  use  in  most  European  countries, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  examine  the  principles  of  its  construction,  and  to 
become  acquainted  with  its  mode  of  operation,  without  being  satisfied  that 
it  is  destined  to  supersede  all  other  ovens,  furnaces,  or  kilns,  wherever 
brick-making  is  carried  on  as  a  manufacture,  and  not  merely  for  some  tem- 
porary and  local  purpose.  It  will  require  but  a  few  words  to  explain  the 
general  plan  on  which  this  furnace  is  constructed.  A  large  annular 
chamber,  with  proper  openings  at  the  sides  to  permit  the  introduction 
or  withdrawal  of  the  articles  to  be  burned  is  constructed  with  a  central 
chimney  and  with  removable  divisions  for  separating  the  annulus  into 
different  parts.  If,  now,  we  suppose  the  annulus  to  be  filled  with  un- 
burnt  bricks,  and  that  heat  is  applied  to  one  division,  the  smoke  or  hot  air 
escaping  from  that  division  will  be  employed  to  dry  the  bricks  in  the 
next  compartment  before  it  finally  escapes  to  the  chimney.  The  com- 
partment thus  dried  will  be  the  next  one  burnt,  and  the  air  required  to 
maintain  the  combustion  in  the  burning  compartment  will  be  made  to 
enter  through  openings  among  the  bricks  last  burned,  whereby  those 
bricks  are  rapidly  cooled  and  the  air  by  means  of  which  the  combustion 
is  maintained  is  heated.  The  coal,  instead  of  being  burned  on  a  com- 
mon grate,  is  introduced  in  the  form  of  dust  through  small  orifices  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  and  closed  with  plugs  all  around  the  top  of  the 
annular  kiln,  aud  the  fineness  of  this  dust  is  so  adjusted  to  the  height  of 
the  oven  that  it  is  consumed  by  entering  into  combustion  before  it  reaches 
the  oven  floor.  Each  compartment  of  bricks  or  other  objects  is  thus  burn  t 
in  its  turn,  and  so  the  process  goes  on  continuously,  the  waste  heat  of  the 
burning  compartment  contiuually  drying  the  compartment  before  it,  and 
taking  all  the  heat  of  the  compartment  behind  through  the  medium  of 
the  heated  air.   The  figure  here  presented  illustrates  the  arrangement. 

The  letters  a  a  mark  the  circular  vaulted  furnace  into  which  the  bricks 
to  be  burnt  are  introduced  through  the  doors  b  b.  Flues  or  passages, 
c  cy  lead  to  the  circular  chamber  or  drum  e  0,  surrounding  the  central 
chimney  d.  Valves  of  cast  iron  /  /,  close  at  pleasure  the  orifices  of  the 
channels  c  c.  Movable  sluices  g  g,  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  divid- 
ing walls,  enable  the  different  radial  chambers  to  communicate  or  stop 
communication  between  them ;  h  h  are  plugs  through  which  the  coal,  in 
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a  state  uf  powder,  is  introduced  into  the  compartment  undergoing 
cination.   In  this  furnace  there  are  twelve  compartment**,  of  whir  I  ■  q 

two  will  he  separated  by  the 
sluices,  in  one  of  which  the 
new  bricks  will  be  in  the  act 
of  being  placed,  and  from  the 
other  the  burnt  bricks  will 
be  in  the  act  of  being  with- 
drawn. The  whole  of  the 
materials  in  the  other  com- 
partments will  either  he  heat- 
ing the  air  entering  to  mam- 
tain  the  combustion  in  the 
active  part,  or  will  be  being 
heated  by  the  hot  air  which 
passes  off  from  the  active 
part  on  its  way  t«»  the  chim- 
ney. The  necessary  changes 
in  the  direction  of  the  cur 
rents  of  air  are  made  by  rai 
ing  or  lowering  the  valv 
and  the  action  of  the  f\irn; 
is  thus  rendered  continuous, 
the  materials  being  eon  tin  u* 
ally  fed  into  one  compart- 
ntenl  and  withdrawn  from 
the  other.   The  advantages 

Huffman's  Annular  Brick  Furnace.  of  this  furnace  lie  ill  it£  great 

economy  of  fuel,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  two-thirds  of  that  usually  con- 
sumed in  common  furnaces.  There  is  also  greater  equability  in  the  heat, 
and  the  articles  are  more  gradually  heated  and  more  gradually  cooled. 
There  is  no  smoke  generated,  and  the  fuel  is  burnt  while  falling  by 
gravity  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  Such  furnaces  are  useful  for 
roasting  ores  or  cement,  or  for  baking  tine  pottery,  as  well  as  for  br 
ing  bricks. 

Another  advantage  consists  in  the  fact  lliat  lie  progress       the  nj 
ation  may  be  easily  inspected  in  all  parts  of  the  mass  exposed  to  the  heat 
while  it  is  going  on,  and  the  degree  of  heat  may  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished at  pleasure,  preventing  any  danger  of  injury  or  loss  from  over- 
burning  or  from  under-burning. 

These  furnaces  are  likely  to  come  largely  into  use  in  manufacturing 
ornamental  terra  cottas  for  house  fronts,  as  in  cornices,  friezes  and  lin- 
tels, as  wHl  as  for  statues,  vases,  fountains,  &c,  to  be  used  as  rustic 
em  hellish  meats  of  landscape  gardening. 

The  statement  of  the  inventor  that  the  saving  amounts  to  two-thirds 
in  respect  to  fuel  is  confirmed  by  the  results  of  experience  in  the  use  ■ 
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the  Hoffmann  furnaces  in  England.  From  these  it  appears  that  the 
saving  is  even  greater  than  he  claims.  At  the  works  of  Mr.  Betty,  at 
Kensington,  the  following  represents  the  comparative  cost  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  brick  per  thousand,  by  the  old  and  new  methods  of  burning. 
These  numbers  are  given  in  the  Practical  Mechanics  Journal  of  October 
1, 1865,  by  the  superintendent  of  the  works: 

Cost  of  production  of  one  thousand  brick. 

Old  brick-kilns.  Hoffmann  furnaces. 


For  wages  £0  1*.   6d.  £0  0s.  6d. 

For  coal,  10  cwt   7    10£         2cwt.      1  7 

For  loss   1  0 


Total   10     4£  =$2  50  2    1  =$0  50 


Giving  a  ratio  of  economy  as  one  to  five. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  observations  made  at  Durham  by  Mr. 
G.  Furness: 

Comparative  cost  of  production  of  222,000  brick  in  old-fashioned  Scotch 
brick-kilns  and  in  Hoffmanns  furnaces. 

Scotch  furnaces— 17  tons  14  cwt.,  at  15*.  the  ton  £59  15*.  5d.=$289  29 

Hoffmann's  furnaces — 27  tons  12  cwt.,  at  12*.  M. 
the  ton   17  5   0  =    84  70 

Difference   42  10   5  =  204  59 


Giving  a  ratio  of  economy  as  one  to  three  and  four-tenths. 

Such  results  as  this,  added  to  the  very  superior  quality  of  the  brick 
obtained  by  this  process,  are  sufficient  to  insure  the  general  adoption  by 
manufacturers  of  this  exceedingly  important  improvement.  Already, 
more  than  four  hundred  Hoffmann  furnaces  are  in  operation  in  Ger- 
many, and  about  thirty  in  England.  A  single  establishment  in  Vienna, 
that  of  Mr.  Henry  Drasche,  employs  nineteen  of  them,  having  each  a 
capacity  to  produce  eight  million  of  brick  per  annum.  Mr.  Drasche 
employs  forty-five  hundred  workmen,  and  turns  out  annually  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  milllion  of  brick ;  but,  besides  this,  he  produces 
a  vast  multitude  of  objects  of  ornament  in  terra  cotta,  designed  for  the 
decoration  of  buildings  and  grounds — a  class  of  works  very  favorite  in 
Austria,  both  for  their  beauty  and  for  their  cheapness. 

Mr.  Drasche  exhibited  one  of  the  most  attractive  collections  of  bas 
reliefs,  statues,  vases,  architectural  and  other  ornaments  in  the  Exposi- 
tion; all  of  them  formed  in  terra  cotta.  His  display  was  as  remarkable 
for  the  great  number  of  beautiful  objects  which  it  contained  as  for  the 
taste  with  which  they  had  been  designed.   They  were  bought  up  by 
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visitors  with  eagerness,  and  only  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed  after  the  open 
ing  of  the  Exhibition  before  nearly  every  object  in  the  whole  colic 
bore  the  mark  which,  in  all  quarters,  ^rew  more  and  more  familiar* 
day,  "  sold."  All  these  beautiful  productions  were  baked  hi  the 
mann  furnaces  of  Mr,  Drasehe's  establishment. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
ARTIFICIAL  PRODUCTION  OF  COLD. 

General  observations— Useful  applications  of  cold— Freezing  mixtures — 
Reduction  of  temperature  by  evaporation— Artificial  production  of  ice- 
Carre's  SULPHURIC  ACID  FREEZING  APPARATUS— CARRE'S  AMMONIACAL  FREEZING 

apparatus— Cost  of  ice  produced  in  this  form  of  apparatus— Carre's  con- 
tinuous FREEZING  APPARATUS — USEFUL  APPLICATION  OF  REFRIGERATING  APPARA- 
TUS— Twining's  American  ice  machine— Economy  of  production  of  ice  by 

TWINING'8  APPARATUS. 

I. — GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  importance  to  the  arts  of  industry  and  to  the  promotion  of  human 
comfort  of  being  able  to  control  temperatures,  as,  for  instance,  in  an 
apparatus,  in  an  apartment,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  given  space,  large  or 
small,  is  too  obvious  to  need  illustration.  As  respects  the  higher  tem- 
peratures, it  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  without  the  power  to  create  such 
temperatures  artificially,  and  to  carry  them  to  a  degree  of  elevation 
immensely  superior  to  any  which  nature,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
anywhere  presents  over  the  habitable  surface  of  the  earth,  the  industrial 
arts  as  now  understood  could  not  exist,  and  civilization  itself  would  be 
impossible. 

The  useful  applications  of  cold  are  less  numerous  and  less  obvious.  In 
most  climates,  in  fact  in  nearly  all  beyond  the  limits  of  the  tropics,  cold  is 
regarded  rather  as  an  enemy  to  be  repelled,  than  as  an  ally  to  be  courted. 
Its  most  familiar  applications  are  to  check  or  prevent  the  putrefaction 
of  organic  substances,  or  to  subserve  the  uses  of  luxury.  For  neither  of 
these  purposes  is  it  usually  necessary  to  secure  a  temperature  very 
greatly  depressed  below  that  of  the  ambient  air.  Nor,  if  it  were  so, 
would  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  object  be  generally  within  the 
reach  of  those  who  would  desire  to  profit  by  them.  To  command  a 
superior  temperature  is  easy.  Combustion  furnishes  heat  in  quantity 
practically  exhaustless,  and  though  skill  may  be  of  use  in  securing  its 
economical  production  or  application,  none  whatever  is  necessary  in 
order  to  set  the  process  in  operation.  But  the  means  of  creating  artifi- 
cially a  temperature  extremely  depressed  are  neither  simple  nor  familiar, 
and  to  employ  them  successfully  at  all  requires  a  species  of  knowledge 
and  a  degree  of  scientific  skill  which  are  rarely  found  except  with  the 
experimental  chemist.  There  are  certain  industries,  however,  of  which 
the  process  of  refrigeration  forms  a  part,  which  do  not  require  a  temper- 
ature inferior  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  the  run- 
ning waters  of  the  earth  at  the  same  time. 
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The  ideas  conveyed  by  the  words  cold  ;md  hot  are  related  to  our  senses 
merely,  and  not  to  any  thing  absolute  in  the  condition  of  bodies.  It  is 
a  familiar  experiment  to  place  upon  the  table  three  vessels  of  water,  one 
of  them  at  the  temperature  of  freezing,  another  as  hot  as  the  band  can 
bear,  and  a  third  at  the  temperature  of  the  weather.  The  experimenter 
sit  first  immerses  one  hand  in  the  hot  fluid  and  the  other  in  the  cold; 
after  the  lapse  of  a  minute  or  two  he  places  both  together  in  the  water  of 
mean  temperature,  and  he  is  conscious  at  once  of  the  paradox  of  perceiv- 
ing the  same  liquid  to  be  apparently  both  hot  and  cold  at  the  same  time* 
In  the  working  of  a  steam-engine  the  condenser.supplied  with  water  from 
natural  sources  is  cold  relatively  to  the  steam  to  be  condensed*  For  all 
ordinary  distillations  the  natural  temperature  furnishes  sufficient  refrig- 
eration* 

For  certain  purposes  the  natural  temperature  of  the  colder  season 
sufhrcs,  but  not  that  of  the  warmer.  For  such,  to  a  limited  extent,  it  is 
practicable,  by  careful  contrivances,  to  preserve  the  winter  temperature 
throughout  the  year.  This  is  done  by  collecting  ice  in  the  season  of  its 
abundance,  and  storing  it  away  in  magazines  with  non-conducting  walls, 
sunk  usually  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  by  means  of  iee 
thus  preserved  that  the  low  temperature  required  in  refrigerators  for 
domestic  uses  is  maintained ;  and  such  ice  furnishes  also  the  essential 
element  in  the  most  simple  and  best  known  of  freezing  mixtures — that 
which  is  employed  by  confectioners — a  mixture  of  ice- powder  and  com- 
mon salt*  This  mixture  produces  a  depression  of  temperature  nearly 
18°  C  below  that  of  freezing  water.  It  is  the  temperature  which  was 
adopted  by  Fahrenheit  as  the  zero  of  his  thermometer. 

The  cause  of  the  cold  produced  by  freezing  mixtures  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  absorption  of  heat  which  accompanies  the  transformation  of  bodies 
of  every  kind  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state.  This  heat  becomes 
latent;  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  raise  the  temperature  of  the  substance 
into  which  it  passes.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  substances  mingled 
are  such  (as  for  the  purposes  of  a  freezing  mixture  they  must  be)  as 
when  in  union  to  remain  liquid  at  a  temperature  much  below  that  at 
which  they  solidify  when  pure,  they  will,  in  liquefying,  draw  upon  their 
own  sensible  heat  and  upon  that  of  bodies  in  contact  with  them  for  the 
latent  "heat  necessary  to  their  liquefaction;  and  it  is  thus  that  they  pro- 
duce the  refrigerating  effect  from  which  they  derive  their  name.  Saltpetre 
and  common  salt,  or  saltpetre  and  sal  ammoniac,  added  to  three  times 
their  weight  of  water,  will  depress  the  temperature  of  the  solution 
22°  C.  If  to  this  solution  be  added  once  and  a  half  as  much  sulphate 
of  soda  as  of  either  of  the  salts  previously  used,  the  temperature  will 
sink  three  or  four  degrees  lower.  Equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  water  will  produce  a  depression  of  32°  C.  And 
three  parts  of  phosphate  of  soda  with  two  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  a 
little  more  than  one  of  water,  will  sink  the  thermometer  nearly  40°  C. 
This  depression  of  temperature  is  to  be  understood  only  of  the  solution 
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itself,  on  supposition  that  it  draws  no  heat  from  the  substances  in  con- 
tact with  it.  The  latent  heat  of  liquefaction  for  a  given  weight  of  mate- 
rial liquefied  is  but  a  determinate  amount.  When,  therefore,  a  solution 
is  employed  as  a  means  of  refrigerating  other  things,  the  degree  of  cold 
will  be  less  considerable  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  matter  to  be 
chilled  is  greater.  And  in  general  it  will  be  found  that  the  useful  effect 
produced  will  not  be  sufficient  compensation  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  the  operation,  if  it  is  proposed  to  apply  the  process  on  a  very  large 
scale. 

As  heat  becomes  latent  whenever  a  body  passes  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid 
state,  so  a  much  larger  amount  is  similarly  absorbed  when  a  liquid 
becomes  a  vapor.  There  are  a  large  number  of  liquids,  moreover,  which 
evaporate  so  freely  as  to  produce  a  very  sensible  degree  of  cold  without 
any  special  arrangements  to  favor  this  result.  If  one  hand  be  moistened 
with  water  while  the  other  remains  dry,  the  moistened  hand  will  be  very 
perceptibly  colder  than  the  other.  If  the  fluid  used  to  moisten  the  hand 
be  alcohol  instead  of  water,  the  sensation  will  be  much  more  marked ; 
and  if,  instead  of  alcohol  ether  be  substituted,  it  will  soon  become  intol- 
erable. A  current  of  air  blowing  upon  the  moistened  surface  will  accel- 
erate the  evaporation  and  increase  the  intensity  of  the  cold.  And  a 
removal  or  diminution  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  will  have  a  similar  effect.  Pressure  and  variation  of  pressure 
exercise  indeed  a  most  marked  influence  upon  the  formation  of  vapor. 
The  particles  of  most  liquids  are  constantly  tending  to  assume  the  gase- 
ous form.  To  a  certain  extent  this  tendency  is  efficient  at  every  tem- 
perature to  which  observation  has  been  carried ;  but  there  are  two  causes 
by  which  it  is  usually  held  more  or  less  in  check,  viz:  the  force  of  cohe- 
sion and  the  pressure  superincumbent  on  the  surface.  This  tendency 
diminishes,  it  is  true,  as  the  temperature  is  more  depressed;  but  with 
none  of  the  more  volatile  liquids,  nor  even  in  the  case  of  water,  has  there 
been  experimentally  found  a  point  at  which  it  wholly  ceases  to  exist,  or 
at  which  the  fluid  becomes  absolutely  fixed.  Evaporation  goes  on  from 
the  surface  of  snow  at  the  temperature  of  0°  C,  in  the  open  air  and  in  a 
perfectly  still  night,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  thirty  grams,  or  about  an  Eng- 
lish ounce,  per  square  metre  of  surface  exposed  per  hour.  At  the  zero 
of  Fahrenheit,  32°  F  below  freezing,  evaporation  goes  on  at  the  rate  of 
something  like  seven  and  a  half  grams  per  square  metre  per  hour; 
and  even  at  — 32°  F  it  continues  still  to  be  sensible,  amounting  to 
not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  gram  per  square  metre  per  hour.  Trivial 
and  insignificant  as  this  slight  evaporation  may  seem,  it  neverthe- 
less, when  extensive  surfaces  are  considered,  produces  large  effects. 
At  the  extremely  low  temperature  last  named,  there  rises  hourly, 
from  every  acre  of  surface  exposed,  more  than  a  kilogram  of  wat* 
in  the  form  of  invisible  vapor;  and  from  every  square  mile  betwei 
six  hundred  and  seven  hundred  kilograms,  or  from  thirteen  hundred  t 
fifteen  hundred  pounds.   The  elastic  force  of  the  vapor  thu*  form* 
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increases  with  the  temperature.  When  this  force  is  equal  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  evaporation  is  attended  with  ebullition,  an  effect 
produced  by  the  escape  of  bubbles  of  vapor  formed  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  liquid.  In  this  state  of  things  tliere  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
whole  mass  of  the  liquid  from  bursting  into  vapor  in  the  same  instant, 
except  the  necessity  of  drawing  from  the  surrounding  matter  the  large 
amount  of  heat  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  its  latent  heat  of  elas- 
ticity. This  requires  time,  so  that  ebullition  is  a  continuous  process. 
Under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  earth's  surface, 
water  boils  at  100°  C,  or  212°  F.  In  passing  into  vapor  at  this  temper- 
ature it  absorbs,  without  any  elevation  of  its  own  sensible  temperature, 
an  amount  of  heat  sufficient  to  raise  the  same  weight  of  water  without 
vaporizing  it  537°  0,  and  this  is  the  measure  of  the  latent  heat  of  steam. 
If  we  could  suppose  a  quantity  of  water  enclosed  in  a  cavity  which  it 
should  entirely  fill,  but  could  not  burst,  to  be  heated  up  to  637°  0,  and 
then  allowed  vent,  this  liquid  in  its  escape  from  its  confinement  would 
issue,  not  in  a  vapor  formed  by  ebullition,  but  with  an  instantaneous 
explosion  like  that  of  gunpowder.  The  temperature  would  at  the  same 
time  fall  at  once  to  100°  C. 

Under  a  pressure  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  ebullition  takes 
place  at  a  lower  temperature.  Were  two-thirds  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  removed,  water  would  boil  at  ordinary  summer  heat.  A  vessel 
of  water  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  which  is  then  exhausted 
of  air,  speedily  enters  into  ebullition;  but,  unless  the  machine  is  kept 
constantly  in  action,  the  vapor  which  is  thus  formed  will  restore  very 
promptly  the  pressure  upon  the  surface  which  has  been  removed  by  the 
exhaustion.  If,  however,  the  pump  is  powerful  enough  to  carry  off  the 
vapor  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  and  is  steadily  worked,  the  heat  which  the 
rising  vapor  withdraws  from  the  water  will  presently  reduce  the  tem- 
perature to  the  freezing  point,  and  the  liquid  will  be  converted  into  ice. 

The  mode  of  preparing  ice  in  Bengal,  which  is  mentioned  in  every 
elementary  book  on  physics,  has  been  explained  by  attributing  the 
depression  of  temperature  to  evaporation.  This  mode  consists,  as  is 
well  known,  in  exposing  water  in  shallow  vessels  by  night  beneath  the 
clear  skies  of  India  to  the  open  air.  A  large  plain  unobstructed  as  much 
as  possible  by  trees  or  buildings,  is  selected  for  the  purpose,  in  which 
pits,  or  excavations  twenty  or  thirty  feet  square  and  two  feet  deep  are 
sunk,  the  floors  being  covered  with  dry  stalks  of  corn  or  sugar  cane. 
Upon  these  are  placed  the  water  vessels,  constructed  of  porous  earthen 
ware,  and  not  much  more  than  an  inch  deep.  In  the  morning,  if  the 
sky  has  been  clear,  the  vessels  are  found  to  contain  thin  plates  of  ice, 
which  are  carefully  gathered-  and  stored  away.  This  process  was  suc- 
cessfully imitated  in  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  by 
Dr.  Wells,  author  of  the  Essay  on  Dew  5  and  soon  afterward  an  attempt 
was  made  in  France  to  employ  it  for  the  systematic  manufacture  of  ice, 
but  the  undertaking  proved  to  be  economically  a  failure. 
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The  cold  produced  in  the  circumstances  here  described  is  in  a  measure 
owing  to  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting this  evaporation  that  the  vessels  employed  are  formed  of  an 
earthen  ware  which  is  exceedingly  porous.  Similar  vessels  have  been 
used  almost  from  time  immemorial  in  Egypt,  in  India,  and  in  southern 
Europe,  to  hold  the  water  used  for  summer  drinking,  which  they  main- 
tain at  a  temperature  refreshingly  cool,  in  consequence  of  the  continual 
evaporation  from  their  surfaces  of  the  water  which  exudes  through  their 
pores.  But  evaporation  is  not  the  most  important  ^gency  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  ice  collected  in  this  way  by  the  Hindoos.  Evaporation 
may  go  on  no  less  rapidly  when  the  sky  is  obscured  by  clouds,  and  yet 
in  that  case  there  will  be  no  formation  of  ice.  The  same  negative  result 
will  follow  in  the  clearest  nights,  unless  the  air  be  tranquil  as  well  as 
clear,  though  wind  accelerates  evaporation  to  a  marked  degree.  It  is 
the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  into  open  space,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
the  sun,  is  constantly  going  on  without  compensation,  which,  more  than 
any  other  cause,  determines  the  congelation.  This  suggests  the  import- 
ance to  the  success  of  the  process  of  the  excavations  in  which  the  vessels 
are  placed.  In  these  the  air  at  the  earth's  surface,  which  is  always  under 
such  circumstances  colder  and  therefore  denser  than  that  above,  is 
retained  at  rest  as  a  liquid  is  held  by  its  containing  vessel,  and  prevented 
from  mingling  with  the  warmer  air,  as  it  would  otherwise  do  under  the 
influence  of  light  atmospheric  currents.  Strong  winds,  however,  prevent 
the  air  from  stagnating  even  in  deep  valleys;  and  hence,  on  windy 
nights,  the  process  of  natural  freezing  in  summer  fails  ;  yet  on  windy 
nights  evaporation  is  greater,  and  on  still  nights  it  is  less,  than  the  mean 
in  the  Indian  ice  pans,  other  things  being  equal;  the  check  which,  in  the 
last  case,  the  process  receives,  being  consequent  upon  the  saturation  of 
the  air  stratum  which  rests  upon  the  water. 

Radiation,  liquefaction,  and  evaporation  are  then  the  three  causes  by 
which  the  temperature  of  bodies  may  be  depressed.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  rapid  dilatation  of  elastic  fluids  on  a  sudden  reduction  of 
pressure.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  last  effect  is  furnished  in  a 
hydraulic  machine  at  Chemnitz  in  Saxony,  described  in  most  elementary 
books  on  physics,  in  which  air  is  highly  compressed  in  a  closed  reservoir 
by  means  of  a  column  of  water.  If  a  stop-cock  in  this  reservoir  be  sud- 
denly opened,  the  expanding  air  rushing  out  produces  a  degree  of  cold 
sufficient  to  freeze  the  drops  of  water  which  it  brings  along  with  it  into 
pellets  of  ice. 

To  take  advantage,  however,  of  any  of  these  means  of  producing  cold 
for  any  useful  purpose,  and  upon  a  large  scale,  is  not  a  problem  by  any 
means  easy  of  solution.  To  congeal  water  by  its  own  evaporation  under 
the  air  pump,  with  no  means  of  removing  the  vapor  as  it  forms  except 
the  action  of  the  pump  itself,  is  not  practicable  unless  with  such  pro- 
portions between  the  barrel  of  the  pump  and  the  receiver  as  are  not 
conveniently  realized.   The  result  is  reached  with  more  facility  if  some 
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expedient  be  resorted  to  for  absorbing  the  vapor  as  rapidly  as  it 
is  produced;  and  this  is  practicable  by  introducing  into  the  receiver 
such  substances  as  have  a  great  affinity  for  water,  as,  for  instance,  anhy- 
drous chloride  of  calcium,  or  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  was  by 
the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  that  the  congelation  of  water  by  its  own  evapo- 
ration upon  the  air  pump  was  first  experimentably  shown  to  be  a  pos- 
sibility. The  experiment  is  due  to  the  late  Professor  Leslie  of  Edin- 
burgh, having  been  made  by  him  in  1810.  Itis  easily  repeated  by  placing 
a  vessel  of  thin  material,  partially  filled  with  water,  upon  a  light  sup- 
port beneath  the  air-pump  receiver,  while  within  the  same  receiver  is 
arranged  a  considerably  larger  vessel  containing  the  concentrated  acid. 
Both  the  liquids  should  present  a  comparatively  broad  surface.  On  work- 
ing the  machine  the  exhaustion  proceeds  with  sensibly  the  same  rapidity 
as  in  a  vacuum,  the  vapor  being  taken  up  by  the  acid  instantaneously. 
The  water  enters  almost  immediately  into  ebullition,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  becomes  solidified  into  a  mass  of  porous  ice.  This  interesting 
experiment  has  remained  almost  down  to  the  present  time  among  the 
curiosities  of  the  scientific  lecture-room,  without  leading  to  any  practi- 
cally useful  application.  In  the  present  Exposition,  however,  we  have 
seen  it  employed,  with  only  a  modification  of  the  form  of  the  apparatus 
and  of  the  dimensions  of  the  essential  parts,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce ice  in  considerable  quantities  and  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  appa- 
ratus is  exhibited  in  action  by  Mr.  Edmond  Carr6,  of  Paris,  whose  brother, 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Carr6,  exhibits  also  much  more  powerful  contrivances 
for  the  same  purpose,  deriving  their  efficiency  from  a  different  principle, 
which  will  be  presently  described. 

II. — ARTIFICIAL  PRODUCTION  OF  ICE. 

carry's  sulphuric  acid  apparatus. 

Mr.  E.  Carry's  sulphuric  acid  apparatus  is  shown  in  its  essential  parts  in 
the  accompanying  figure.  Its  use  is  to  produce  the  carafes  frappfos, 
frozen  decanters,  so  frequently  seen  in  Paris.  It  consists  of  a  large 
vessel,  resembling  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  which  is  designed  to 
contain  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  of  an  air  pump  with  tube  con- 
nections to  be  adapted  to  the  wide  mouths  of  the  carafes,  and  of  a  mech- 
anism by  which  the  lever  of  the  air-pump  is  made  to  keep  the  acid  in 
continual  agitation.  The  great  volume  of  the  acid  renders  the  loss  of 
absorptive  power  by  dilution  very  slow,  and  the  constant  agitation  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  a  superficial  dilute  stratum,  which,  in  the  ordinary 
experiment,  interferes  materially  with  success.  The  apparatus  is  easy 
of  management  and  does  its  work  very  rapidly.  With  that  exhibited, 
twelve  or  more  flasks  containing  a  pint  of  water  each  were  frozen  in 
presence  of  the  public  in  three  minutes.  The  acid  continues  to  act  well 
till  it  becomes  diluted  to  the  fiftieth  degree  of  Bauin#s  hydrometer, 
which  corresponds  to  a  solution  containing  two  parts  of  water  to  three 
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of  the  strongest  hydrated  acid.  If,  therefore,  the  reservoir  contains 
originally  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  the  concentrated  acid,  it  will 
only  require  to  be  charged  anew  after  having  absorbed  one  hundred 
pounds  of  water  in  the  form  of  vapor.  The  evaporation  of  such  a  mass 
of  water  would  cause  an  absorption  into  the  latent  form  of  as  much  heat 
as  is  given  out  by  the  conversion  of  five  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  of 
water,  taken  at  60°  F,  into  ice.  An  apparatus  constructed  on  this  scale 
should  therefore  theoretically  furnish  this  same  amount  of  ice  at  the 
temperature  of  freezing  before  any  change  of  the  charge  of  acid  becomes 
necessary.  Practically,  however,  the  production  will  be  considerably 
less,  since  a  sensible  amount  of  heat  will  be  drawn  from  the  substance 
of  the  vessels  containing  the  water,  and  furnished  by  radiation  from 
surrounding  objects.  Allowing  seventy  pounds  for  the  loss  from  this 
cause,  we  might  put  the  productive  power  of  the  apparatus,  before 
renewing  the  acid,  at  a  quarter  of  a  ton.  The  acid  holder  required  for 
an  apparatus  of  this  magnitude  will  be  about  thirty  inches  in  length 
and  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  internally.  It  is  constructed  of  a  material 
which  resists  the  action  of  the  acid,  being  chiefly  lead,  but  containing 
a  slight  alloy  (five  or  six  per  cent.)  of  antimony. 

In  the  annexed  figure  A  de- 
notes the  reservoir  of  acid;  F, 
a  carafe  or  flask  of  water  con- 
nected with  the  apparatus  by 
the  tube  r  r1  r"  having  a  stop- 
cock at  L.   P  is  the  barrel  of 
the  air-pump,  and  H  its  lever, 
which,  by  means  of  the  connec- 
tions m  n,  causes  the  agitator 
efghto  oscillate.   The  ro&p 
jp',  which  forms  the  axis  of  mo-  g 
tion,  passes  into  the  cylinder 
D'  through  a  Stuffing  box.    At     Carr6'8  8ulPhuric  Acid  Freezing  Apparatus. 
D  is  seen  another  shorter  vertical  cylinder  which  is  closed  at  top  by 
a  glass  plate  fitted  on  air-tight.   This  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  interior  of  the  apparatus  while  it  is  in  action. 

Though  this  contrivance  was  employed  in  the  Exposition  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  freeze  water  in  bottles,  it  is  evident  that  by  adopting 
such  a  form  of  vessel  as  should  permit  the  ice  to  be  extracted  from  it, 
as  for  instance  a  vessel  cylindrical  or  conoidal  in  shape,  with  caps  ground 
on,  it  might  be  made  more  generally  useful.  The  inventor  estimates  the 
cost  of  production  at  six  centimes  per  kilogram,  which  is  about  half  a 
cent  a  pound.  This  estimate  supposes,  however,  that  the  sulphuric  acid 
undergoes  only  a  moderate  depreciation  of  value  in  consequence  of  its 
dilution.  For  many  purposes  its  usefulness  is  not  at  all  impaired ;  though 
to  restore  it  to  its  originally  concentrated  condition  would  be  attended 
with  considerable  expense. 
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The  apparatus  in  the  Exposition  was  worked  by  hand.  If  constructed 
on  a  large  scale  and  kept  in  continuous  operation,  it  would  require  some 
form  of  motor  to  drive  it. 

The  inventor  constructs  several  sizes  of  the  apparatus,  at  prices  increas- 
ing with  their  power. 

Francs. 

No.  1.  Apparatus  without  lever  pump  and  with  1  flask  120 

No.  2.  Apparatus  without  lever  pump  and  with  2  flasks  150 

No.  1.  Apparatus  with  lever  pump  and  with  8  flasks  700 

No.  2.  Apparatus  with  lever  pump  and  with  12  flasks  900 

Mr.  Carr£  will  furnish  also  still  larger  models  to  order,  up  to  a  capa- 
city of  one  hundred  kilograms  per  hour. 

The  sulphuric  apparatus  of  Mr.  Edmond  Carr6  will  not,  however,  com- 
pare in  importance  with  the  larger  and  greatly  more  complicated  contri- 
vances of  his  brother,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Carr6,  for  the  same  purpose,  which 
were  exhibited  in  a  building  erected  expressly  for  them  in  the  park  of 
the  Exposition.  This  machinery  throughout  the  continuance  of  the 
Exposition  was  constantly  producing  huge  blocks  of  ice,  not  merely 
congealed  but  depressed  in  temperature  at  the  same  time  many  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point.  The  efficient  cause  producing  cold  in  this 
apparatus,  as  in  the  other,  is  evaporation ;  but  the  liquid  employed  is 
ammonia,  a  substance  which  is  not  only  vastly  more  volatile  than  water, 
but  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  is,  in  fact,  permanently  gase- 
ous. Gaseous  ammonia  is  reduced  to  the  liquid  form  by  pressure ;  but 
at  20°  C  (68°  F)  it  requires  a  pressure  of  not  less  than  eight  and  a  half 
atmospheres  to  produce  liquefaction,  and  at  25°  C  (77°  F)  not  less  than 
ten.  Thus  the  pressure  required  rises  very  rapidly  with  the  tempera- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  to  liquefy  ammonia  by  cold  merely,  under  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  requires  a  reduction  of  temperature  down 
to  38°.o  below  zero  of  the  Centigrade  thermometer.  Ammonia,  therefore, 
evaporates  very  rapidly  even  at  temperatures  extremely  low ;  and  as  the 
latent  heat  of  its  vapor  is  great,  being  estimated  at  514°  C,  it  may  be 
used  as  a  powerful  means  of  producing  cold,  provided  any  practicable 
method  can  be  devised  for  removing  the  vapor  as  it  is  formed.  To  do  this 
mechanically  would  require  a  pump  of  large  dimensions ;  aud  inasmuch 
as  considerations  of  economy  as  well  as  of  health  and  the  comfort  of  the 
operators  would  require  that  the  vapor  should  be  reduced  by  compres- 
sion to  the  liquid  state,  the  pump  should  be  capable  of  exerting  a  pres- 
sure of  from  seven  to  ten  atmospheres.  If,  therefore,  it  were  only  by 
mechanical  means  that  ammonia  could  be  condensed,  this  substance 
could  not  be  profitably  used  as  a  means  of  producing  cold.  But  the  pro. 
perty  which  water  and  some  other  substances  possess  of  absorbing  anrmo- 
niacal  gas  in  great  volume  and  with  singular  rapidity,  furnishes  a  means 
of  condensing  it  without  the  necessity  of  employing  any  mechanical 
power.  By  taking  advantage  of  this  property  intense  cold  may  be  pro- 
duced with  very  simple  arrangements.   The  fact  was  first  illustrated  by 
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Faraday  in  1823,  and  it  has  been  a  familiar  lecture-room  experiment 
ever  since.  Chloride  of  silver,  at  low  temperatures,  absorbs  many  times 
its  volume  of  dry  ammoniacal  gas.  At  60°  F,  (15j°  0)  the  absorp- 
tion amounts  to  more  than  forty  volumes.  But  at  the  temperature 
of  100°  F  (37£°  C)  this  gas  is  entirely  expelled  from  the  compound. 
If  now  a  quantity  of  the  chloride  which  has  become  saturated  with  ammo- 
nia at  60°  F,  or  lower,  is  placed  in  the  closed  end  of  a  strong  glass  tube 
bent  at  an  angle,  or  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  siphon,  and  if  the  other 
branch  be  freed  of  air  by  slightly  warming  the  compound,  and  the  tube 
be  afterwards  hermetically  sealed,  then  by  heating  the  mass  of  chloride 
up  to  100°  F,  or  above,  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  may  be  driven  from 
it,  while,  supposing  the  other  arm  of  the  tube  to  be  at  the  same  time 
immersed  in  a  refrigerating  bath,  the  pressure  produced  will  cause  the 
gas  to  take  the  liquid  form.  This  experiment,  which  is  not  an  unsafe 
one,  provided  the  tube  be  of  moderate  dimensions,  allows  the  progress 
of  the  condensation  to  be  observed.  The  liquid  formed  is  seen  to  be 
colorless,  very  fluid,  and  with  a  refracting  power  superior  to  that  of 
water.  Its  specific  gravity  is  stated  by  Faraday  at  0.76.  If,  now,  after 
the  gas  has  been  all  driven  over,  the  extremity  of  the  tube  containing 
the  chloride  be  immersed  in  the  refrigerator,  and  that  containing  the 
liquid  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  the  liquid  ammonia  Will  immediately 
commence  boiling  and  will  continue  to  boil  until  the  whole  has  dis- 
appeared, the  chloride  re-absorbing  the  vapor  as  fast  as  it  is  formed ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  intense  cold  created  by  this  rapid  evaporation,  the 
water  surrounding  the  tube  will  be  converted  into  ice. 

But  this  material  could  not  be  economically  employed  in  producing 
artificial  cold.  A  given  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  would  produce 
only  about  the  thirtieth  part  of  its  bulk  of  liquid  ammonia,  and  a  fifth 
part  of  its  bulk  of  ice  at  0°  O.  In  order  to  produce  a  kilogram  of 
ice,  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  twenty-seven  and  a  half  kilograms 
of  the  chloride;  and  this  supposes  the  operation  to  be  conducted 
with  no  loss.  Water,  on  the  other  hand,  dissolves,  at  moderate  temper- 
atures, seven  hundred  times  its  volume  of  the  gas,  a  quantity  capable 
of  producing  two-thirds  of  its  bulk  and  half  its  weight  of  liquid  ammo- 
nia, and  of  converting  into  ice  more  than  three  times  its  own  bulk.  A 
kilogram  of  water  employed  as  a  solvent  of  ammoniacal  gas  will  thus 
suffice  to  produce  three  kilograms  of  ice. 

In  speaking  of  quantities  of  heat  as  transferred  from  one  body  to 
another,  or  in  comparing  the  quantities  of  heat  absorbed  by  different 
bodies,  or  yielded  up  by  them  in  undergoing  changes  of  temperature,  it 
is  convenient  to  fix  upon  some  determinate  quantity  as  a  unit  of  reference. 
By  common  consent,  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  kilogram  of  water,  taken  at  0°  C  of  temperature,  one  degree 
Centigrade,  an  amount  which  is  also  very  nearly  constant  whatever  be 
the  initial  temperature,  has  been  adopted  to  serve  as  such  a  unit.  To 
this  unit  the  French  have  given  the  name  calory and  the  convenience 
24  i  A 
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of  the  term  is  securing  for  it  general  adoption  and  use  with  the  physi  * 
of  other  countries.   Instead  of  the  kilogram  and  the  degree  C 
grade,  English  writers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  pn 
avoirdupois  and  the  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  but  the  two 
units  are  easily  convertible  into  each  other,  and  this  latter  mode  of  com- 
puting is  at  present  going  out  of  use. 

It  may  thus  be  stated  that  tbe  latent  heat  of  a  kilogram  of  liquid 
ammonia  is  equal  to  ninety  calories.   The  latent  heat  of  a  kilogram 
its  vapor,  that  is  to  say,  of  ammomacal  gas,  amounts  to  five  bun 
and  fourteen  calories.   The  latent  heat  of  water,  liberated  in  the 
of  congelation,  is  equal  to  seventy-nine  calories  per  kilogram ;  so  that 
one  kilogram  of  ammonia  would  be  capable  by  its  evaporation  of  fi 
ing  six  and  one-half  kilograms  of  water  taken  at  the  initial  tern 
ture  of  zero ;  or  five  kilograms  taken  at  the  temperature  of  24° 
(75°, 2  F.) 

CAERE'S  AMMONIAC AL  FREEZING  APPARATUS, 

Mr.  Carrd  constructs  two  forms  of  apparatus  for  freezing  in  whicl 
ammonia  is  the  efficient  instrumentality.  One  of  these  is  intermittent 
in  its  action,  aud  the  other  continuous — that  is  to  say,  this  latter  form 
furnishes  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  ice  at  a  determinate  rate  per  hour; 
or  if  applied  to  produce  cold  for  any  other  purpose,  it  absorbs  per  hoc 
a  given  number  of  calories,  while  the  duration  of  its  operation  is  caj 
ble  of  being  extended  at  pleasure* 

The  intermittent  apparatus  is  represented  in  the  annexed  figure, 
its  principle  aud  in  its  mode  of  use,  it  is  but  a  reproduction  of  the  experi- 
ment of  Faraday  with  the  bent  tube  described  above*  The  difference  is 
only  in  the  form  of  the  apparatus,  and  in  the  substitution  of  aqua 
ammonia  in  place  of  chloride  of  silver  saturated  with  amnion  iacal  gas. 
In  the  figure  herewith  presented,  the  two  extremities  of  Faraday's  tube 
are  shown  to  be  replaced  by  a  boiler  and  a  refrigerator.  This  model  is 
designed  only  for  operations  on  a  small  scale  ;  tin*  largest  producing  at 
each  operation  but  two  kilograms  of  ice,  and  the  smallest  only  half  a 
kilogram.  It  is  therefore  moderate  in  dimensions,  and  portable  in 
form.  An  apparatus  to  produce  two  kilograms  of  ice  would  require 
the  evaporation  of  two  fifths  of  a  kilogram  or  four  hundred  grams  of 
liquid  ammonia.  As  this  requires  twenty  times  its  own  weight  of  water 
to  form  a  solution  of  the  necessary  strength,  the  capacity  of  the  boiler 
must  be  such  that  it  wilt  conveniently  receive  eight  and  a  half  kilo* 
grams  of  the  solution — that  is  to  say,  it  must  hold  at  least  eight  and 
a  half  litres,  or  two  gallons  and  a  quarter,  of  liquid.  But,  as  the  rapidity 
of  the  operation  is  promoted,  especially  when  the  freezing  is  going  ont 
by  exposing  a  large  surface  of  water  to  the  ammoniacal  vapor,  Mr* 
Carre,  in  the  earliest  forms  of  this  apparatus,  made  the  boiler  of  at  least 
twice  the  dimensions  required  to  contain  the  quantity  of  fluid  employ* 
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and  fixed  within  it  a  series  of  fiat  shallow  basins,  with  openings  in  the 
middle,  by  which  each  could  overflow  into  the  one  below.  When  the 
solution  was  introduced  at  the  top,  these  vessels  were  successively  filled 
by  such  overflow;  and  thus  the  solution  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
strata,  with  a  free  space  bet  ween*  A  different  expedient,  to  be  mentioned 
presently,  has  more  recently  been  adopted,  rendering  it  unnecessary 
to  employ  a  boiler  greatly  exceeding  in  capacity  the  volume  of  the  solu- 
tion. If  we  allow  twelve  litres  of  capacity  to  a  boiler  designed  to  receive 
eight  and  a  half  litres  of  solution,  there  will  be  abundance  of  free  space; 
and  the  quantity  of  solution  may  be  sufficiently  increased  above  the 
exactions  of  theoiy,  to  compensate  for  all  losses.  Such  a  boiler  would 
have  eighteen  centimetres  of  diameter  and  forty  of  height — say  seven 
and  a  quarter  inches  by  sixteen. 

The  refrigerator  requires  to  be  constructed  so  as  to  present  a  large 
Murfaee  toward  the  vessel  containing  the  water  to  be  frozen*  It  is  formed 
of  an  outer  shell  in  shape  slightly  conical,  with  a  cylindrical  receiver 
within.  The  annular  wedge-shaped  space  between  the  cone  and  the 
cylinder  forms  the  condenser  which  is  to  contain  the  liquefied  ammonia. 
The  cylindrical  cavity  in  the  interior  is  intended  to  receive  the  vessel 
containing  the  water.  This  vessel  should  fill  the  entire  cylinder  so  far 
as  convenience  will  allow,  and  the  remaining  space  should  be  filled  by 
some  liquid  not  liable  to  congeal  Fig.  85. 

and  having  a  low  specific  heat. 
Alcohol    fulfils    this  condition, 
though  there  are  saline  solutions 
which  are  cheaper  but  absorb  more 
heat.   In  some  of  his  refrigerators, 
.Mr.  Carre*  introduces  what  the  fig- 
ure does  not  show,  a  succession  of 
little  conical  shaped  receivers  with* 
in  the  condenser,  which  form  a  row 
of  collars  round  the  cylindrical 
inner  wall,  so  arranged  as  to  fill  c&rTtl,aAmt 
successively  with  the  condensed  families 
liquid,  and  thus  to  present  a  larger  evaporating  surface  when  the  refrig- 
erating process  begins. 

The  boiler  and  the  refrigerator  are  connected  by  a  tube  which  receives 
the  liberated  gas  at  the  top  of  a  cylindrical  dome  surmounting  the  boiler. 
This  appendage  is  designed  to  allow  opportunity  for  the  steam  which 
rises  along  with  the  gas  to  become  condensed,  and  to  return  again  to  the 
boiler  in  the  form  of  water,  which  in  great  measure  it  does.  The  con- 
necting tube  enters  the  refrigerator  near  the  top  also.  To  give  > 
ness  and  strength  to  the  apparatus  an  intermediate  brace  is  intr* 
between  the  boUer  and  the  lower  part  of  the  connecting  tubej  a 
serves  conveniently  as  a  handle. 

After  what  has  been  said,  the  mode  of  employing  the  apparatus 
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requires  description*  There  are  necessary  a  suitable  portable  furnace, 
and  a  large  tank  to  serve  as  a  condensing  refrigerator.  This  tank  is  to 
1>e  filled  from  any  natural  source  with  water  at  the  ordinary  tempers 
rure.  The  boiler  charged  with  the  solution  is  placed  over  the  furnace, 
and  the  apparatus  is  first  "purged" — that  is  to  say,  cleared  of  air. 
This  is  done  after  the  temperature  of  the  boiler  has  been  somewhat 
raised,  by  turning  a  stop-cock  (not  shown  in  the  figure)  which  allows 
the  air  to  pass  oft1  as  the  gas  set,  free  by  the  heat  tills  successively 
the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus.  The  expelled  air  is  conducted 
by  a  tube  into  a  vessel  called  the  "  purger,"  where  it  is  discharged 
beneath  the  surface  of  water.  Any  ammonia  which  may  pass  over 
with  it  is  dissolved  by  the  water  and  saved.  When  the  purging  fa 
complete,  the  stop-cock  is  closed,  and  the  temperature  is  steadily  raised 
until  the  thermometer  connected  with  the  lK>iler  indicates  130°  or  144)° 
C,  at  which  latter  temperature  hardly  a  trace  of  ammonia  will  remain  in 
tin-  solution.  The  refrigerator,  which  during  this  time  has  continued  to 
be  immersed  in  the  tank,  will  now  contain  the  ammonia  in  a  liquid  form; 
and  a*  the  temperature  of  the  water  bath  will  probably  l>e  not  far  from 
20°  C,  the  tension  of  the  vapor  will  be  about  eight  or  eight  and  a  half 
atmospheres.  The  apparatus  at  this  stage  of  the  operation  is  to  be  re- 
moved  from  the  furnace,  and  the  boiler  to  be  placed  in  its  turn  in  the 
water  bath*  The  temperature  of  the  boiler  will  rapidly  fall,  and  as  it 
does  so,  the  power  of  the  water  to  absorb  ammouiacal  vapor  will  be  re- 
stored. The  gaseous  ammonia  will  be  rapidly  redissolved,  reducing  the 
pressure  upon  the  liquid,  which  will  evaporate  with  corresponding  ra- 
pidity, drawing  for  its  latent  heat  upon  the  sensible  heat  of  the  water 
to  be  frozen.  The  result  will  be,  the  complete  evaporation  of  the  lique- 
fied ammonia,  and  the  restoration  of  an  aqueous  solution  in  the  boiler, 
of  the  original  strength.  The  vessel  containing  the  water  to  be  frozen, 
and  the  alcohol  which  is  to  surround  it,  should  be  introduced  only  after 
the  first  part  of  the  operation  has  been  completed.  They  may  otherwise 
have  their  temperature  raised  by  the  development  of  heat  which  occurs 
during  the  condensation  of  the  ammonia,  and  this  would  involve,  so  far 
as  it  govs,  a  needless  loss.  During  the  congelation  the  refrigerator  must 
be  surrounded  by  a  non-conducting  envelope,  in  order  to  protect  it 
against  radiation,  and  to  secure  it  from  receiving  heat  from  the  air. 

What  capacity  should  be  given  to  the  tank  will  depend  upon  wbethc 
or  not  the  operation  is  conducted  with  the  advantage  of  an  unfailing 
water  supply  from  a  natural  source.    If  that  is  the  case  a  tank  of  mode 
rate  dimensions  will  answer  the  purpose;  provision  being  made  for  con- 
stantly renewing  the  supply  of  cold  water,  as  that  which  has  become 
heated  in  the  process  is  withdrawn.    But  if  the  tank  is  to  be  charged 
once  for  all,  and  to  be  used  from  beginning  to  end  without  change  of  the 
water,  then  its  size  must  be  considerably  increased.    We  may  easily  cal- 
culate, in  tin-  present  instance,  what  quantity  of  water  it  ought  to  cot 
tain.   The  water  of  the  hath  may  be  assumed  to  have  originally  a  ten: 
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pernture  of  17°  C  (G2°*6  F.)  It  must  be  sufficient  in  quantity  to  absorb 
all  the  heat  withdrawn  from  the  ammonia  during  liquefleatiou  and  from 
thr  boiler  during  the  congelation,  without  having  its  own  temperature 
rained  above,  say,  25°  C, 

The  ammouiacal  gas  condensed  conies  over  at  a  temperature  varying 
from  20°  C  to  140°  C,  say,  at  a  mean,  80°  C.  The  temperature  after  con- 
densation should  not  cxeced  20°  0.  Hence  it  must  lose  60°Cof  sensible 
heat,  and  as  the  capacity  of  the  gas  for  heat,  compared  with  water,  is 
only  0,508,  it  transfers  by  such  depression  thirty  calories  per  kilogram 
to  the  water  of  the  tank,  or  for  two-fifths  of  a  kilogram,  twelve  calories. 
The  latent  beat  for  the  same  quantity  of  liquid  will  amount  to  two  hundred 
calories,  (in  round  numbers*,)  and  the  whole  will  be  two  hundred  and 
twelve  calories.  Supposing  the  same  bath  used  to  chill  the  boiler,  we 
shall  have  to  cool  down  eight  kilograms  of  water  from  140°  C  to  23°  C, 
say  115°,  and  also  to  absorb  once  more  the  two  hundred  calories  of  latent 
heat  evolved  by  the  gas  in  dissolving  in  the  water.  To  this  must  be 
Added  the  heat  given  up  by  the  metal  of  the  boiler  itself.  If  we  suppose 
this  metal  to  weigh  five  kilograms,  which  is  a  large  allowance,  it  will 
be  equivalent  to  increasing  the  weight  of  water  to  be  cooled  by  half  a 
kilogram,  since  the  specific  heat  of  iron  is  only  about  one-tenth  of  that  of 
water.  We  shall  have  then  115°  x  8.5=  977.5  calories  for  the  cooling, 
and  to  this  we  must  add  two  hundred  calories  for  the  re  solution  of  the 
gas,  making  in  ail  1,177.5  calories* 

The  gas  dissolved  will  come  over  at  a  temperature  varying  from  20°  0 
to —  10°  C,  which  will  be  at  a  mean  20°  below  the  ultimate  temperature 
of  the  bath;  but  the  gain  from  this  cause  will  be  slight,  amounting  only 
to  four  calories  and  may  be  neglected.  Uniting  the  results,  we  shall 
see  that  the  total  amount  of  heat  to  be  abstracted  by  the  bath  is  1,380.5, 
say  1,300  calories.  As  we  take  the  water  originally  at  17°  C,  and  suppose 
it  not  to  have  gained  in  the  end  a  higher  temperature  than  25°  i\  (which 
is  an  advance  of  8°,)  the  number  of  litres  of  water  that  we  need  will  be 
found  by  dividing  1,390  by  8,  which  will  give  173.75,  or,  reduced  to  gal- 
lons, about  thirty-eight  gallons.  Of  course,  without  much  loss,  we  may 
allow  a  larger  change  of  temperature  to  the  bath.  A  bath  of  twenty  gal 
Ions  would  do  nearly  as  well,  and  would  have  an  ultimate  temperature  of 
less  than  33°  C,  (about  01°  F,)  An  allowance  must  also  be  made  for 
inevitable  losses  by  radiatiou  and  conduction,  so  that  an  apparatus 
designed  to  produce  two  kilograms  of  ice  at  an  operation  should  have 
a  theoretic  capacity  equal  to  something  like  two  and  a  half. 

The  prices  at  which  Mr.  Carre  furnishes  the  different  styles  of  this 
apparatus  are  not  exactly  proportional  to  their  capacity.  The  larger 
styles  are  proportionally  cheapest.  For  an  apparatus  of  the  capacity  of 
a  kilogram  at  an  operation,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  including  furnace, 
tank,  ice-holder  or  freezer,  envelope  and  two  thermometers,  and  delivered 
in  Paris  packed  for  transportation,  the  price  is  282  francs,  or  about  $56 
For  one  of  double  this  capacity,  similarly  complete,  it  amounts  om1- 
406  francs,  or  about  $81. 
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The  cost  of  ice  produced  in  this  way  Mr,  Carrtf  puts  at  from  three  to 
live  centimes,  according  to  the  price  of  coal.  We  may  make  the  calcn 
lation  for  the  case  of  the  apparatus  of  two  kilograms  which  we  have 
been  considering.  We  have  to  heat  eight  kilograms  of  water  and  five 
kilograms  of  iron  from  17°  C  to  140°  C,  say  through  a  range  of  123°. 
This  demands  one  thousand  and  forty  five  calories.  We  have  also  to 
supply  two  hundred  calories  in  latent  form  to  the  gas  set  free,  and  to 
raise  this  also  in  sensible  heat  from  the  original  temperature  of  17°  1 
to  a  mean  temperature  of  80°  C,  which  will  require  thirteen  caloric 
move.  The  total  amount  of  heat  which  the  apparatus  will  necessarily 
draw  from  the  furnace  will  be,  therefore,  only  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  calories,  As  a  kilogram  of  coal  furnisbea  eight 
thousand  calories,1  about  a  sixth  part  of  a  kilogram,  or  one-third  of  i 
pound  avoirdupois,  would  furnish  all  the  heat  needed.  A  ton  of  coal 
coats  us  six  or  eight  dollars — nimr  n  su;  illy  the  latter  sura.  One  third  of 
a  pound  of  coal,  at  eight  dollars  per  two  thousand  pounds,  would  ms\ 
a  cent  and  a  third.  This  exceeds  Mr,  Carrtfa  estimate,  and  it  leaves  out 
of  account  the  prime  cost  of  the  apparatus  and  that  of  the  ammonia. 
Moreover,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  a  fire  cannot  be  made  in  a  furnace 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  aud  maintained  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
(the  duration  of  the  operation)  with  the  consumption  of  only  this  small 
amount  of  coal ;  and  that  of  the  heat  which  the  furnace  generates  a  very 
large  proportion — certainly  more  than  half,  and  probably  four  fifths- 
passes  off  through  the  flue,  or  escapes  by  radiation ;  so  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  ice  produced  in  this  apparatus  will  cost  several  cents  per  kilo- 
gram, instead  of  three  to  five  centimes.  The  only  mode  of  diminishing 
this  cost  would  be  to  have  a  double  apparatus  for  a  single  furnace,  ami 
to  perform  several  operations  successively  without  extinguishing  the 
fire. 

It  was  observed  in  the  early  part  of  the  foregoing  description  that 
Mr.  Carre's  original  boilers  were  provided  with  a  number  of  shallow 
basins  in  the  interior,  arranged  one  almve  the  other,  in  order  to  present 
a  large  absorbing  surface  of  liquid  during  the  process  of  congelation. 
He  has  more  recently  provided,  by  a  very  simple  but  effectual  expedi- 
ent, to  secure  an  instantaneous  absorption  of  the  gas  without  the  aid  of 
this  system  of  basins.  The  difficulty  when  the  whole  body  of  the  liquid 
was  in  a  single  mass  in  the  boiler  was,  that  a  very  strong  solution 
formed  upon  the  surface,  and,  being  lighter  than  the  water  beneath,  cut 
olf  communication  between  the  gas  and  the  unsaturated  water.  In  the 
new  form  of  the  apparatus  the  inventor  has  introduced  a  diaphragm 
into  the  neck  of  the  boiler,  by  means  of  which  he  is  able  to  prevent  the 

1  The  heating  power  of  different  coals  is  very  unequal.  That  of  the  long- flume  cannel 
coal,  of  Coventry,  wa»  put  by  Tredg-old  at  nine  thousand  five  hundred  calories;  common 
eon!  ff  good  quality  m  \y  be  taken  at  seven  thousand  ;  charcoal  gives  six  thousand.  This 
last  number  is  commonly  taken  to  represent  the  heafinp  power  of  mineral  coal,  in  order  that 
the  error  of  calculation,  if  any,  may  be  on  the  safe  side. 
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gas  from  descending,  in  any  way  except  through  a  tube  which,  passing 
through  tin*  diaphragm,  is  continued  nearly  to  the  Iwttotn  of  the  boiler. 
The  gas  is  thus  conducted  to  that  part  of  the  liquid  which  is  in  condi- 
tion to  seize  it  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and  its  absorption  is  corre- 
spondingly rapid. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  contrivances  of  this  kind  must  be  very 
useful  aud  even  economical  in  countries  where  ice  cannot  be  collected 
during  the  summer.  Their  usefulness  ought  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
contribution  which  they  make  to  human  luxury,  or  even  to  human  com- 
fort. They  cannot  fail,  for  instance,  to  be  often  of  great  advantage  in 
the  laboratories  of  chemists  and  in  hospitals  for  the  sick ;  and  they  must 
be  especially  valuable  to  surgeons  accompanying  armies  in  the  field. 

It  is  a  disadvantage  that  the  operation  of  the  apparatus  is  not  expe- 
ditious. For  an  apparatus  of  the  capacity  of  a  kilogram  the  furuace 
operation  requires  an  hour,  and  the  process  of  congelation  another  hour. 
If  two  kilograms  are  prepared  at  once,  the  time  consumed  from  begin- 
ning to  end  will  not  l>e  less  than  three  hours. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  along  with  the  gas,  during  the  furnace  ope- 
ration, there  passes  over,  inevitably,  some  watery  vapor,  which  cou~ 
denses  first  into  water,  and  then  forms  ice  in  the  refrigerator.  The 
amount  of  ice  thus  formed  is  to  be  counted  among  the  losses;  but  after 
the  operation  is  over,  it  must  be  reliquified  and  returned  to  the  boiler. 
This  may  be  effected  by  placing  the  apparatus  for  a  time  in  a  position 
which  will  allow  the  water  to  flow  back  through  the  connecting  tube. 

CARRES  CONTINUOUS  FREEZING  APPARATUS. 

The  two  kinds  of  apparatus  above  described  for  producing  artificial 
cold  are  interesting  and  have  their  value;  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  pos- 
sess a  great  industrial  importance.  The  same  is  not  true,  however,  of  the 
continuously  acting  apparatus  of  Mr,  Ferdinand  Carre,  wliich  is  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  either,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  which  science  has  yet  made  to  the  promotion  of  human 
comfort,  and  to  the  progress,  in  certain  forms  at  least,  of  industrial  art. 
Indeed,  when  the  apparatus  is  examined  in  its  details,  and  the  ingeni- 
ous felicity  with  which  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  problem  have 
been  met  is  understood  and  appreciated,  this  invention  cannot  fail  to  be 
recognized  as  presenting  one  of  the  most  admirable  illustrations  of  the 
combination  of  scientific  knowledge  with  practical  skill  which  the  Expo- 
sition presrritrd. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  proper  place  to  claim  for  America  the  credit  of 
having  originated  an  invention  so  l>eautiful  and  so  useful ;  and  which, 
however  much  it  may  have  owed  to  the  enterprise  and  skill  and  to  a 
certain  extent  to  the  genius  of  Mr*  Carre  in  achieving  for  it  a  commercial 
success,  was  nevertheless  patented  many  years  ago,  both  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States,  and  was  subsecpieutly  constructed,  in  a  form 
embracing  all  the  essential  features  of  the  apparatus  of  Mr.  (Jarre,  by  our 
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countryman,  Professor  Alexander  0,  Twining  of  JSew  Haven*  In  the 
apparatus  actually  constructed  by  Professor  Twining  the  volatile  liquid 
employed  in  refrigeration  was  sulphuric  ether;  but  his  patent  covered  all 
volatile  liquids,  including  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid ;  and  the  differ- 
ences between  it  and  that  which  we  are  about  to  describe  are  only  such 
as  the  differing  properties  of  the  two  substances  naturally  suggest.  For 
purposes  of  comparison,  Professor  Twining's  apparatus  will  be  more  fully 
described  further  on.  The  material  for  the  description  has  only  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  writer  since  his  return  to  this  country,  while 
this  account  of  the  invention  of  Mr.  Carr£  was  prepared  in  Paris  In  the 
summer  of  1807. 

Mr.  Garry's  continuous  process*  like  the  intermittent,  depends  then  for 
its  efficacy  upon  the  evaporation  of  liquid  ammonia.  In  both  proce 
the  liquefaction  is  effected  in  substantially  the  same  way.  Aqua  m 
monia  is  introduced  into  a  boiler,  and  the  gas  is  expelled  by  heat  into 
condenser;  but  in  order  that  the  process  may  not  be  arrested  by  the  i 
haustion  of  the  solution,  the  impoverished  liquid  is  gradually  withdraw 
from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  while  a  corresponding  volume  of  a  fires 
and  strong  solution  is  constantly  flowing  in  at  the  top.  The  condensa- 
tion is  produced  by  the  united  effect  of  cold  and  pressure.  From  the 
condenser,  the  ammonia,  in  a  liquid  state  passes  onto  a  refrigerator,  in 
which  tire  placed  vessels  continuing  the  water  to  be  frozen  ;  and  as  the 
boiler  and  the  condenser  keep  up  an  unfailing  supply  of  the  liquid,  so 
the  refrigerator  will  continue  to  freeze  successive  masses,  so  long  as  the 
proper  temperature  is  maintained  in  the  boiler.  The  am  imminent  vapor 
which  leaves  the  refrigerator  is  redissolved  to  form  the  rich  solution 
which  is  to  supply  the  boiler;  and  the  water  of  solution  is  the  same 
which  was  previously  withdraw  n  exhausted  from  the  boiler  itself.  Thus, 
as  there  is  nothing  added  to  the  contents  of  the  apparatus,  and  as  there 
is  no  escape  of  any  part  of  them  by  leakage  or  otherwise,  the  same  ma- 
terials go  on  indefinitely  producing  a  uniform  effect,  the  measure  of 
which  is  expressed  by  the  number  of  calories  which  the  apparatus  is 
capable  of  absorbing  in  an  hour.  Mr.  Carr6  constructs  five  models  of 
this  form,  The  power  of  the  smallest  of  these  eours]  ds  to  an  ab- 
sorption of  twelve  hundred  calories  per  hour,  and  that  of  the  largest 
to  one  of  twenty  thousand  calories.  The  space  occupied  by  the  seve 
parts  of  the  apparatus  is,  for  the  smallest,  twelve  square  metres  (c 
hundred  and  thirty-two  square  feet :;)  and  that  required  by  the  larger 
fifty-five  square  metres,  or  nearly  five  times  as  much.  The  boiler  required 
for  the  smallest  is  about  one  metre  high  and  thirty  centimetres  in 
diameter  For  t lie  largest,  the  eorresponding  dimensions  must  be  two 
ami  a  half  met  res  in  height  and  eighty  centimeters  in  diameter.  The 
cost  of  the  largest,  packed  and  delivered  in  Paris,  with  all  the  accessories 
complete,  is  thirty-six  thousand  francs,  and  of  the  smallest  about  seven 
thousand.  The  largest  will  produce  two  hundred  kilograms  pel  hum 
ami  the  smallest  twelve.  The  first  requires  the  labor  of  three  atte 
hints  and  the  other  of  only  one. 
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In  order  that  this  ingenious  and  somewhat  complicated  apparatus  may 
he  bettor  understood,  the  following  description  of  its  several  parts  is 
presented  in  detail. 

Plate  VI  contains  a  representation  of  the  apparatus,  taken  for  Mr. 
Pouillet  in  the  workshop  of  the  constructor.  This  apparatus  was  de- 
signed to  produce  one  huudred  kilograms  (two  hundred  and  fourteen 
|K>unds)  of  ice  per  hour.  In  this  plate  Fig,  1  represents  the  front  eleva- 
tion, and  Fig,  2  is  an  end  elevation.  Fig.  7  gives  the  view  from  above 
and  furnishes  an  idea  of  the  plan.  Figs.  3,  4,  5,  and  6  represent  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  but  still  only  about  one  eighth  of  the  actual  size,  tbe 
most  important  subordinate  details.  In  both  the  elevations  and  in  the 
plan  the  same  letters  are  constantly  used  for  the  same  parts. 

The  boiler  containing  the  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  is  distinguished 
by  the  letter  A,  It  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace  B  to  about  one- 
half  its  vertical  altitude.  The  solution  should  never  stand  higher  than 
this;  and  at  C  is  placed  an  indicator  to  show  its  exact  level.  This 
indicator  is  simply  a  glass  tube  placed  vertically,  and  communicating 
with  the  boiler  both  at  top  and  at  bottom. 

At  the  summit  of  the  boiler  is  a  tube  extending  upward,  with  a  branch 
through  which  the  liberated  ammoniiu  : 1 1  -;is  is  omdueted  to  the  large 
liquefier  J.  Above  the  branch,  the  tube  is  contracted,  and  at  the  top  it 
carries  a  safety-valve  with  its  lever  and  weight  If  at  any  time  this 
valve  is  lifted,  the  ammonia,  instead  of  escaping  in  the  air,  is  ton  ed  to 
pass  down  through  the  small  pipe  E  into  a  vessel  containing  water,  E', 
At  F  is  siH*n  the  tube  which  feeds  the  boiler  with  the  saturated  solution 
of  ammonia  brought  back  from  the  abmrhhig  apparatus  UU7  to  be 
presently  described. 

The  upper  h  fclf  of  the  boiler  G  G,  is  occupied  by  a  contrivance  called 
the  rectifier*  which  consists  of  a  series  of  broad  and  shallow  vessels, 
pierced  with  holes  in  the  manner  of  sieves,  through  which  the  solution 
introduced  through  F  falls  in  a  trickling  shower  till  it  finally  reaches 
the  mass  of  the  liquid  in  the  boiler.  Each  alternate  basin  has  a  large 
opening,  H,  in  the  middle,  but  extends  at  Its  circumference  so  as  to  meet 
the  walls  of  the  boiler  in  which  it  tonus  a  partition.  The  intervening 
basins  are  free  at  their  circumferences  but  without  central  ripening,  and 
an*  suspended  from  those  above  them.  The  object  of  this  is  to  expose 
many  times  successively  the  ainmonineal  gas  arising  from  the  solution 
in  the  boiler  to  the  shower  produced  by  the  trickling  from  basin  to 
basin  of  the  liquid  introduced  by  F.  This  takes  place  nrcessnrily  as 
thr  gas  passes  alternately  from  rentrc  t<>  eirrumfrreiiee  and  from  cir- 
cumference to  centre  in  rising.  The  effect  is  to  free  the  gas  in  great 
measure  from  the  watery  vapor  which  accompanies  it  at  first  ;  this  vapor 
being  almost  entirely  condensed  by  the  liquid  which  it  encounters,  and 
which  is  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  itself,  A  secondary  advan- 
tage is  gained  also  by  this  arrangement,  in  that  the  liquid  which  enters 
through  F  at  a  temperature  comparatively  low,  say  7(P  C,  receives  from 
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the  vapor  which  it  condenses  a  large  accession  of  heat,  and  to  the  same 
extent  reduces  the  charge  uimhi  the  furnace. 

The  gas  thus  freed  from  vapor  passes,  as  stated  above,  through  the 
tube  I  to  the  liquefier  J  J,  which  consists  of  a  combination  of  numerous 
zig  zag  and  spiral  tubes  immersed  in  a  tank  of  cold  water;  the  water 
being  constantly  renewed  from  an  unfading  source  iu  communication 
with  Z,  which  is  a  distributing  recipient  designed  to  supply  different 
parts  of  the  apparatus.   At  the  point  where  the  tube  I  meets  the 
liquefier  there  is  a  kind  of  box,  K,  into  which  I  opens,  and  from  which 
there  proceed  three  distinct  tubes,  which,  alter  making  four  or  five 
turns  in  the  refrigerating  water  of  the  tank,  terminate  in  a  correspond- 
ing box,  K',  at  the  bottom.    Arrived  at  K'  the  gas  will  be  reduced  to  a 
temperature  of  20°  to  25°  0 — say  70°  to  80°  F — and  under  the  pres. 
sun-  often  atmospheres,  more  or  less,  which  is  constantly  maintained 
in  the  boiler,  it  is  at  this  temperature  reduced  to  a  liquid  state.  In 
this  condition  it  passes  through  the  tube  L  to  the  vessel  M,  which  fa 
the  regulator  of  efflux.    This  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  apparatus. 
It  forms  the  dividing  barrier  between  the  space  in  which  there  pre- 
vails a  constant  pressure  of  ten  atmospheres  and  another  where  the 
entire  efficacy  of  the  contrivance  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  a  pres- 
sure greatly  lower,  which,  in  fact,  shall  never  exceed  an  atmosphere  and 
a  half.    And  while  doing  this  it  must  at  the  saine  time  permit  the  liquid 
ammonia  to  flow  freely  from  the  first  of  these  spaces  to  the  second,  and 
prevent  it  from  flowing  more  rapidly  than  the  successful  conduct  of  the 
operation  requires.    To  understand  in  what  manner  and  how  simply 
effects  all  this,  attention  must  be  turned  to  Fig,  0.    This  figure  repr 
seats  a  strong  air-tight  cylinder  of  east  iron  of  about  eight  iuchesin  inter 
nal  diameter  and  fourteen  in  interna]  height.  Within  this  is  a  hollow  cylin- 
der, y/,  made  of  very  thin  metal,  so  as  to  V»e  buoyant.    This  is  open  at  top 
but  closed  at  bottom.   The  external  cylinder  has  a  prolongation  down- 
ward in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  being  in  form  a  tube  of  about  one  ineh 
in  diameter.    Toward  the  lower  extremity  of  this  prolongation,  the  inte- 
rior bore  is  reduced  and  made  very  truly  cylindrical.   The  inner  cylinder 
has  a  similar  prolongation  of  less  diameter,  which  at  the  lower  extremity 
is  enlarged  and  turned  so  as  accurately  to  fit  the  reduced  portion  of  the 
outer  tube.    The  accuracy  of  this  joint  is  important.    It  ought  to  be 
tight  enough  to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  liquid  through  it,  but  should 
not  obstruct  movement  by  excessive  friction.    The  internal  cylinder  is 
maintained  in  a  vertical  position,  free  of  contact  with  the  outer  oue,^by 
means  of  a  ceatral  guide  represented  at  the  top  at  p,  which  is  fixed  to  a 
liar  crossing  the  mouth  of  the  cylinder.    This  cylinder  is  represented 
in  its  lowest  position  resting  on  a  stud  p'  at  the  bottom  of  the  small  pro- 
longation.   In  this  position  it  will  be  seen  that  a  perforation  made 
through  the  walls  of  the  joint  just  spoken  of  forms  a  communication 
hctween  the  tube  mf  and  the  interior  of  the  cylinder.    But  if  the  inner 
Under  be  lifted  slightly,  the  perforations  in  the  two  parte  of  the  joint 
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will  cease  to  correspond  and  communication  between  mf  and  the  interior 
will  be  cut  off. 

The  tube  m  at  the  top  of  the  apparatus  is  the  tube  which  is  connected 
with  L  coming  from  the  liqnefier«  It  is  here  that  the  liquid  ammonia 
flows  in.  There  is  a  little  plate  or  fender  fixed  to  the  inner  cylinder  at 
o  Opposite  the  tube  m$  the  design  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  liquid  from 
flowing  immediately  into  the  inner  cylinder  and  to  direct  it  into  the 
apace  between  the  two.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  the  light 
inner  cylinder  will  presently  be  buoyed  up  by  the  inflowing  liquid  and 
mill  rise  so  as  to  obstruct,  as  just  described,  communication  with  m,f  It 
is  prevented  from  rising  further  than  is  necessary  for  this  purpose  by  a 
stop  represented  on  the  guide  p*  As  the  influx  of  liquid  from  m  con- 
tinues, the  annular  space  between  the  two  cylinders  will  presently  be 
filled  up,  and  the  liquid  overflowing  into  the  inner  cylinder  will  soon  after  so 
increase  its  weight  that  it  will  once  mure  settle  into  the  position  repre- 
sented iu  the  figure.  There  will  then  be  a  discharge  through  mf*  Should 
the  discharge  be  more  rapid  than  the  supply,  and  should  the  inner  ves- 
sel maintain  permanently  this  lower  position,  there  w  ould  arrive  presently 
a  moment  when  all  the  liquid  having  passed,  the  uncondensed  gas  woidd 
begin  to  enter  the  refrigerator;  an  occurrence  which  would  vitiate  the 
result.  There  would  arise  at  the  same  time  the  more  serious  danger 
that  the  pressure  existing  on  the  side  of  the  boiler  would  be  established 
iu  the  refrigerator  also.  But  these  evils  are  prevented  by  the  automatic 
action  of  the  apparatus;  for  so  soon  as  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the 
inner  cylinder  has  descended  about  half  way,  the  vessel  becomes  too 
buoyant  to  preserve  its  position.  It  therefore  rises  and  shuts  off  com* 
muuieatiou  with  mf  a  second  time.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  guide  p 
must  be  so  constructed  as  not  ouly  to  maintain  the  inner  vessel  in  the 
vertical  position,  but  also  to  prevent  its  rotation;  and  it  will  be  quite 
evident  that  the  inequality  of  pressure  in  the  two  spaces  between  which 
this  joint  is  interposed  cannot  sensibly  interfere  with  its  action. 

The  liquid  having  left  the  regulator  through  the  pipe  mi',  passes  by 
the  tube  X  to  the  cavity  P,  which  is  called  the  distributor.  On  its  way 
this  tube  is  conducted  through  the  enveloping  tube  O,  the  use  of  which 
will  be  explained  further  on,  but  which  is  not  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  apparatus.  This  enveloping  tube  is  wound  round  the  tube  T, 
through  which  the  vaporized  ammonia  is  returning  from  the  refrigera- 
tor Q<j.  These  vapors,  being  very  cold,  serve  to  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture » »f  the  li(|uiil  in      before  it  enters  the  refrigerator. 

The  refrigerator  itself  consists  of  a  number  of  zigzag  or  spiral  tubes — 
in  the  apparatus  here  represented,  six  in  all — immersed  in  a  tank  con- 
strue ted  of  non-conducting  substances.  These  zigzags  return  upon 
themselves  six  times,  forming  so  many  partitions  in  the  tank,  between 
which  vessels  containing  the  substance*  to  be  subjected  to  cold  may  be 
placed.  Each  one  of  the  six  zigzags  receives  an  equal  supply  of  the 
liquid  ammonia  from  the  distributor.   The  small  tubes  couveyiug  this 
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supply  are  showu  at  P,  in  Fig.  1.  The  vessels  to  be  refrigerated  are 
sustained  by  a  kind  of  carriage  or  slider,  which  admits  of  a  reciproca- 
ting motion,  and  which  receives  this  motion  from  the  same  machine 
which  works  the  pump  employed  to  return  the  resaturated  solution  of 
ammonia  to  the  boiler.  Fig.  7  shows  this  connection,  and  the  manner 
of  the  movement.  In  this  figure  the  vessels  containing  the  substances 
to  be  frozen  are  marked  E.  The  arraugeoient  of  the  same  vessel  as  seen 
from  the  side  is  shown  under  the  same  letter  in  Fig.  1.  In  the  same 
tignre  is  seen,  at  the  bottom  of  the  refrigerator,  the  large  tulw  9,  into 
which  all  the  zigzags,  R,  discharge  the  vaporized  ammonia.  The  whole 
space  in  the  tank  surrounding  the  zigzags  and  the  vessels  marked  R  is 
Sited  with  an  incongealable  liquid,  which  may  be  alcohol,  but  is  usually 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium. 

From  S,  which  is  called  the  collector ,  is  seen  rising  the  tube  T,  which 
conveys  the  gaseous  ammonia  to  the  cylinder  U,  passing  by  the  way 
through  the  enveloping  tube  O,  where  it  receives  some  heat  from  the 
liquefied  gas  which  is  passing  through  N  to  the  refrigerator.  This  vessel 
U  is  ordinarily  partially  filled  with  water  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  from  which  the  ammonia  has  been  in  great  pari  exhausted,  and 
which  is  therefore  ready  to  take  up  greedily  the  gas  introduced  through  T. 
The  tube  T,  as  is  seen  in  the  figure,  extends  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  delivers  the  gas  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  At  IT,  on 
the  left,  is  an  indicator  of  water  level,  similar  to  that  at  C.  Within  this 
vessel  TJ  is  observed  a  spiral  tube.  Through  this  spiral  there  circu- 
lates ;i  current  of  cold  water,  entering  by  the  tube  tf,  which  extends 
from  the  reservoir  Z  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  spiral,  and  passing 
out  through  the  tube  b,  which  discharges  it  into  the  vessel  Y.  Near 
the  top  of  the  vessel  there  is  seen  also  a  flat  vase  V.  This  is  designed 
to  receive  the  absorbing  water  brought  from  the  boiler;  and  its  bottom 
is  pierced  with  holes  like  those  of  the  vases  of  the  rectifier  GG,  that  the 
water  may  fall  through  in  a  shower,  and  thus  present  to  the  gas  a  greater 
absorbent  surface. 

The  water  is  not  brought,  however,  from  the  boiler  directly  to  U. 
that  case  it  would  be  too  hot  to  absorb  the  gas  effectually.  It  pas 
first  through  the  two  coolers  X  and  Y,  Into  X  it  is  introduced  through 
the  tube  W,  by  turning  the  dock  shown  at  W,  The  pressure  in  the 
boiler  expels  it  without  necessitating  the  use  of  a  pump.  The  stop  cock 
may  be  set  so  as  to  supply  very  accurately  the  water  in  proportion  as  it 
is  wanted.  The  vessel  X  is  tunned  of  two  concentric  cylinders,  and 
between  these  are  two  spiral  tubes,  formed  of  the  tube  W  continued,  and 
conveying  the  water  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  These  spirals 
are  immersed  in  a  liquid  filling  the  annular  space  between  the  cylinders, 
which  is  the  reconstituted  ammoniaeal  solution  on  its  way  from  the 
absorl>er  to  the  boiler.  The  water  from  the  boiler  is  hot,  and  the  solu- 
tion from  the  absorbent  is  cold.  The  two  liquids  to  some  extent 
"xchange  their  temperatures  by  this  contact;  and  this  is,  so  far  as  it 
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goes,  an  economical  advantage  in  both  ways.  It  promotes  this  exchange 
that  the  two  fluids  circulate  in  opposite  directions;  the  liquid  from  the 
absorbent  entering  at  the  bottom  and  ascending*  while  the  heated  water 
from  the  boiler  enters  at  top  and  descends.  From  X,  the  water  from 
the  boiler  is  conveyed  in  the  tube  W,  still  continued,  to  the  vessel  Y, 
where  it  forms  but  a  single  spiral  ascending  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
and  is  refrigerated  by  the  water  discharged  from  the  spiral  in  U,  which 
enters  Y  by  means  of  the  tube  b.  It  reaches,  fiually,  by  the  tube  W, 
still  continued,  the  absorbing  vessel  U,  being  received  in  the  vase  V, 
and  descending  through  its  perforated  bottom  in  a  shower,  as  above 
described. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  exhausted  water  is  drawn  from  the  boiler 
through  the  tube  W,  and  that  the  saturated  solution  from  the  absorbent 
is  returned  through  the  tube  R  The  water  flows  freely,  on  merely  turn- 
ing the  stop  cock  W,  but  some  force  is  required  to  drive  the  solution 
back  through  F.  This  force  is  supplied  by  a  pump  g,  operated  by  a 
small  steam-engine  or  other  source  of  power.  To  prevent  any  escape  of 
ummoniacal  gas  from  the  pump  some  special  provisions  are  necessary. 
Such  an  escape  would  be  not  only  economically  disadvantageous,  but 
would  be  attended  with  unpleasant  effects  to  the  attendants.  The  form  of 
the  pump  employed  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  which  is  drawn  to  a  scale  one-eighth 
of  the  actual  dimensions.  In  this  figure  the  tulmlure  u  is  that  through 
which  the  saturated  solution  is  drawn  from  the  absorbent  by  means  of 
the  tube  marked  h  in  the  general  view  of  the  apparatus ;  and  the  tubu- 
lore  «'  is  that  by  which  it  is  forced  through  the  tube  *  (best  seen  in  the 
drawing  in  plan)  into  the  annular  space  of  the  vessel  X,  and  from  that 
through  F  into  the  boiler.  A  tube  of  caoutchouc,  marked  v  in  the  sec- 
tion of  the  pump,  is  secured  nrmly  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pistou  (which 
is  reduced  in  diameter  for  the  purpose)  by  means  of  an  iron  binding- wire, 
and  surrounds  the  piston  rod,  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  barrel,  where  it  is 
turned  over  and  fastened  by  a  plate  bolted  on  as  shown.  Any  gas 
which  might  make  its  way  between  the  packing  of  the  piston  and  the 
barrel  will  thus  he  prevented  from  escape  at  the  top,  while  the  elasticity 
and  flexibility  of  the  tube  will  allow  perfect  freedom  of  motion.  A  sec- 
oik!  tubulure  u*'  communicates  with  the  upper  part  of  the  absorbent  X, 
through  the  tube  h\  and  thus  prevents  any  accumulation  of  gas  above 
the  piston. 

Stop-cocks  are  employed  to  close  at  pleasure  the  principal  communi* 
rating  tubes  of  the  apparatus.  These  are  protected  against  leakage  in 
a  similar  manner.  Fig.  3  is  a  section  of  one  of  them.  The  core  of  the 
stop-cock  is  conical,  as  seen  at  7,  and  it  is  kept  firmly  in  place  by  means 
of  a  spiral  spring  in  a  cavity  beneath  it,  which  cavity  is  closed  by  a  screw 
with  caoutchouc  packing,  A  tube  of  caoutchouc  surrounds  t lie-  stem  of 
tltr  stop  cock,  which  is  of  some  length,  and  this  is  bound  at  the  bottom 
by  means  of  iron  wire  to  a  short  tube  rising  from  the  bulge  of  the  stop- 
cock of  which  it  forms  part,  and  to  the  enlarged  upper  end  of  the  stem 
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also.  This  tube  is  surrounded  and  protected  by  a  succession  of  iron 
rings  t  fT  which  strengthen  it  against  interior  pressure,  but  allow  the 
stem  freely  to  turn  so  far  as  to  open  and  close  the  cock.  Stop-cocks  01 
this  kiud  are  placed  in  the  tubes  F,  Wtand  X,  ami  a  larger  one  in  T. 

Fig.  5  represents  the  distributor  Pt  and  is  designed  to  exhibit  the 
manner  in  which  the  supply  is  equalized  to  the  several  zigzags  of  the 
refrigerant.  The  letter  tc  here  marks  the  junction  of  the  distributor 
with  the  tube  N,  which  introduces  the  liquefied  ammonia  from  the  reg- 
ulator M.  The  liquid  descends  through  the  tube  W  to  the  bottom  of  the 
distributor.  The  tubes  x  x  x,  which  rise  vertically  through  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  are  in  communication  with  the  several  branch  tubes  lead- 
ing to  the  zigzags,  und  each  of  these  is  perforated  with  similar  holes  »t 
equal  heights,  permitting  all  to  receive  equal  portions  of  the  liquid  as 
it  reaches  the  common  level. 

One  or  two  observations  further  only  are  necessary.  When 
operation  begins,  the  whole  apparatus  is  necessarily  full  of  air.  This  i 
expelled  by  means  of  a  simple  contrivance  called  a  purger.  The  par 
is  a  cylindrical  vessel  partially  filled  with  water,  shown  at  tf,  int<»  \vl 
descends  a  tube  c,  from  the  absorbent  U,  closed  ordinarily  by  a  stop* 
cock.  At  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  the  boiler  having  been 
charged  with  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  the  cocks  arc  nil  closed  until 
the  temperature  of  the  solution  has  reached  130°  or  140°  C?  when  free 
communication  is  established  between  the  different  parts  of  the  appara- 
tus, ami  ihr  cock  leading  to  rf  is  also  opened.  The  gas  expels  the  air 
through  the  tube  c  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  in  <f,  from  which  it 
escai>es  in  bubbles,  while  the  ammonia  is  retained  in  solution  by  the  water 
and  may  be  recovered. 

The  tubes  e /are  parks  of  the  apparatus  not  indispensable.  The  first 
of  these  serves  to  conduct  water  from  the  general  reservoir  Z  to  the 
large  envelope  O  of  the  tubes  N  and  T,  and  the  second  is  movable,  and 
sci  ves  conveniently  to  fill  the  vessels  R  with  water  designed  to  be  frozen. 
It  is  an  advantage  that  this  water,  in  passing  through  the  enveloping 
tube  O,  (which  for  this  purpose  should  have  considerable  capacity, 
should  be  secured  water-tight  at  its  extremities  to  the  tubes  passiu 
through  it,)  will  have  its  temperature  considerably  depressed  inadvaac 
by  the  effect  of  the  cold  vapor  returning  through  T. 

When  the  apparatus  is  constructed  upon  a  smaller  scale  some  of  its 
parts  are  more  simple.  If,  for  instance,  there  be  but  one  zigzag  or  spiral 
in  the  refrigerator,  the  distributor  may  be  omitted,  and  the  liquefied 
ammonia  may  be  conveyed  directly  from  the  regulator  to  the  refrigerator. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that,  after  this  apparatus  has  been  some 
time  in  aet inn,  there  will  be  l<mn<l  to  have  accumulated  in  the  collector  8 
a  certain  amount  of  water  or  ice,  formed  of  the  watery  vapor  which 
passes  over  from  the  boiler  along  with  the  ammonia,  and  which  remains 
behind  in  the  refrigerator  because  of  its  inferior  volatility.  This  is  from 
time  to  time  removed  by  means  of  suitably  arranged  stop  cocks, 
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It  will  be  seen  that  this  apparatus  requires  a  large  amount  of  refrige- 
rating water  to  maintain  at  the  desired  temperature  the  liquefler  and 
the  absorbent  vessel,  and  that  it  also  requires  a  consumption  of  fuel,  not 
only  to  heat  the  boiler  containing  the  aminoniacal  solution,  but  also  to 
work  the  forcing  pump.  The  pump  may  be  worked  by  water  power,  if 
such  a  power  is  obtainable,  or  even  in  small  models  by  hand;  but  for  an 
apparatus  producing  more  than  fifty  kilograms  of  ice  per  hour,  a 
motor  is  indispensable. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Carr6  that  for  every  kilogram  of  coal  burned 
there  are  produced  from  eight  to  twelve  kilograms  of  ice,  according 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  apparatus*  To  manage  the  larger  forms  of  the 
apparatus,  the  services  of  two  men  are  required,  and  a  motor  also  is 
necessary,  capable  of  driving  eight  hundred  and  forty  litres  of  liquid  per 
hour  into  the  boiler.  The  pressure  in  the  boiler  must  be  taken,  for  the 
purposes  of  computation,  at  not  less  than  ten  atmospheres ;  and  as  the 
machines  are  adequate  to  the  production  of  two  hundred  kilograms 
per  hour  of  ice,  they  will,  within  the  same  time,  liberate  from  solution, 
liquefy,  evaporate,  and  redissolve  forty  kilograms  of  pure  ammonia. 
These  data  may  enable  us  to  calculate  the  probable  cost  of  production, 
supposing  such  an  apparatus  to  be  set  up  in  this  country. 

First,  as  to  the  expenditure  of  heat  in  the  furnace.  The  forty  kilo* 
grams  of  ammonia,  with  the  twenty  times  forty  of  water,  which  are 
required  to  dissolve  it,  give  a  total  of  eight  hundred  and  forty  kilograms 
of  liquid  to  be  acted  upon.  At  the  beginning  of  the  operation  this  liquid 
may  be  at  17°  C  of  temperature,  but  as,  after  the  mass  has  once  been 
heated  up  to  the  working  point,  the  supplies  which  return  to  the  boiler 
are  probably  never  below  60°  C,  we  may  consider  that  for  continuous 
work  we  have  to  heat  eight  hundred  kilograms  of  water  from  60°  G 
to  130°  C,  that  is  to  say,  through  a  range  of  70°,  and  also  to  convert 
forty  kilograms  of  liquid  ammonia,  at  the  temperature  of  60°  C,  into 
vapor  at  130°  C. 

The  furnace  most  then  furnish  to  the  water  fifty-six  thousand  calories; 
to  the  ammonia,  in  the  form  of  latent  heat,  twenty  thousand;  and  in  the 
form  of  sensible  heat,  one  thousand  four  hundred;  in  all  seventy-seven 
thousand  four  hundred  calories.  This  would  require  the  combustion  of 
thirteen  kilograms  of  coal,  capable  of  producing  six  thousand  calories  the 
kilogram,  which,  at  three  and  a  half  centimes  the  kilogram,  would  cost 
less  than  half  a  franc,  or  about  nine  cents.  At  eight  dollars  a  ton  the 
same  amount  would  cost  ten  cents  and  a  half.  The  actual  consumption 
would  be  considerably  greater,  but  in  long-continued  operations,  and  in 
furnaces  carefully  constructed  with  a  view  to  economy  of  heat,  it  need 
not  be  more  than  doubled.  Supposing  an  actual  consumption  of  twenty- 
five  kilograms  per  hour,  each  kilogram  will  produce  eight  kilograms  of 
ice;  a  result  which  corresponds  with  the  lower  limit  fixed  by  Mr.  Carr& 
Different  kinds  of  fuel  differ  so  much  in  their  heating  power  that  an 
estimate  of  this  nature  cannot  be  made  exact  without  knowing  the 
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gain  in  temperature  more  than  eight  degrees,  the  total  volume  required 
will  be  uine  thousaud  four  hundred  and  fifty  litres.  This,  being  added 
to  the  two  thousand  seven  hundred  ami  sixty-three  litres  required  tm 
the  liquefaction,  will  give  a  total  of  twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  litres — say,  in  round  numbers,  twelve  thousand — or  three  thou* 
sand  two  hundred  English  wine  gallons  required  per  hour,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  constant  influx  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  gallon  per  second. 
It  is  evident  that  the  economy  of  the  process  will  be  sensibly  affected  by 
the  question  of  water  supply. 

The  production  of  ice  is  not  the  only  practical  application  of  the  cold- 
generating  apparatus  of  Mr.  Carre.  There  are  many  industrial  processes, 
which  for  their  success  depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  moderately 
low  and  steady  temperature;  and  others  which  are  greatly  promoted,  or 
which  succeed,  oidy  when  the  depression  of  temperature  is  extreme.  In 
breweries,  and  in  manufactories  of  sugar,  we  have  examples  of  the  first 
class  of  these  applications;  and  in  the  concentration  of  saline  or  alco- 
holic solutions,  in  the  crystallization  of  certain  salts,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  certain  chemical  reactions,  and  in  famishing  more  rapidly  than 
it  cau  be  done  by  distillation,  fresh  water  from  the  ocean  at  sea,  the 
second  is  illustrated.  But  the  amount  of  useful  effect  which  can  be 
Obtained  from  a  given  apparatus  will  not  be  the  same  in  all  these  varie- 
ties of  application.  This  is  owing  to  the  varying  amount  of  loss  which 
occurs  under  different  circumstances,  but  which  occurs  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  in  all.  Moreover,  where  surrounding  circumstances  remain 
the  same,  the  amount  of  loss  will  be  iu  a  measure  dependent  on  the 
intensity  of  the  cold  which  it  is  desired  to  produce.  In  the  manufacture 
of  ice,  the  vessels  containing  the  product  may  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
congelation  is  complete;  but  if,  for  any  purpose,  it  is  sought  to  produce 
ice  of  a  temperature  of  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  below  zero,  there  will  be  an 
increased  liability  to  the  invasion  of  the  apparatus  at  this  lower  tem- 
perature by  heat  derived  from  the  surrounding  air.  It  is  evident  that 
if  the  ice  were  not  removed  at  all,  and  the  apparatus  were  to  be  main- 
tained in  activity  for  an  indefinite  time,  there  would  arrive  a  monii 
m  ben  the  ac  cession  of  heat  from  without,  always  increasing  as  the  deprei 
siou  continues  in  the  refrigerator,  would  just  balance  the  amount  with- 
drawn by  evaporation,  always  diminishing  with  the  same  depression. 
At  this  point  the  useful  effect  of  the  machine  would  practically  cease. 
What  would  he  the  extreme  limit  of  cold  which,  under  such  eircum- 
stances,  the  apparatus  would  reach,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  exactly  stated. 
It  would  depend  very  much  on  the  temperature  prevailing  in  the  apart- 
ment  in  which  the  operation  is  conducted,  and  on  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  boiler  and  the  refrigerator:  but  in  an  atmosphere  at  zero,  it  might 
descend  to  sixty  or  seventy  degrees  below. 
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The  useful  applications  whicli  have  been  thus  far  made  or  suggested  o: 
the  apparatus  do  not,  however,  require  so  extreme  temperatures  as  this- 
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One  of  the  most  important  of  these  1ms  been  to  the  extraction  of  valu- 
able salts  of  soda  and  potash  fnun  Tin-  mother  water*  left  in  tin-  manufac- 
ture  of  common  salt  from  the  waters  of  the  sea.  In  the  evaporation  of  sea 
water  by  solar  heat,  the  common  salt,  which  is  the  most  abundant  of  its 
saline  ingredients,  is  at  first  deposited  nearly  or  quite  pure,  and  this  con- 
tinues until  about  four-fifths  of  the  eutire  amount  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  solution.  In  the  mother  water  which  remains,  there  is  present 
a  mixture  of  common  salt  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  the  chlorides  of 
magnesium  and  potassium.  The  separation  of  these  salts  has  heretofore 
been  a  difficult  operation,  attended  with  targe  loss,  and  only  partially 
effectual-  The  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  the  chloride  of  magnesium  are 
of  little  value,  and  their  presence  renders  the  treatment  of  the  solution 
difficult.  But  if  these  waters  are  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  18°  C  be- 
low zesoy  there  takes  place  a  double  decomposition  of  common  salt  and 
sulphate,  of  magnesia,  with  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  soda  which  is 
deposited  in  crystals,  and  of  chloride  of  magnesium  which  remains  in 
solution.  The  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  th  us  almost  entirely  withdrawn 
from  the  water,  and  the  sulphate  of  soda  which  is  obtained,  is  a  valuable 
commercial  product  ;  being  the  material  from  which  carbonate  of  soda, 
the  most  extensively  useful  of  all  chemicals  in  the  industrial  arts,  is  ordi- 
narily prepared,  The  waters  are  now  subjected  to  evaporation  over  the 
tire,  and  the  remaining  common  salt  which  they  contain  is  deposited  in 
the  form  of  the  most  beautiful  tine  suit.  The  chlorides  of  magnesium 
and  potassium  still  remain  in  the  solution ;  but  when  the  concentration 
has  reached  the  specific  gravity  1.31,  the  solution  is  allowed  to  flow  over 
abroad  surface  of  AAon,  where,  in  cooling,  it  parts  with  all  the  potash  it 
contains  in  the  form  of  a  double  chloride  of  potash  and  magnesium* 
The  remaining  water,  containing  only  chloride  of  magnesium,  is  rejected. 
This  double  chloride,  washed  with  half  its  weight  of  cold  water,  yields 
three-quarters  of  its  potash  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  potassium;  and 
the  remaining  quarter,  still  held  in  solution  in  the  water  used  in  this 
final  operation,  is  returned  to  the  boiler.  The  separation  of  potash  from 
sea  water,  thus  effected,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  results 
which  science  has,  in  modern  times,  contributed  to  the  industrial  arts. 
Though  potash  is  the  most  useful  of  the  alkalies,  the  natural  sources 
from  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it  economically  are  very  few  in  num- 
ber. Hitherto  the  supply  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  the  ashes  of 
land  plants,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  lixiviation.  This  resource, 
which  continually  grows  more  precarious  as  civilization  advances  and 
as  forests  disappear,  is  destined,  doubtless,  to  give  way  to  the  process 
just  described,  and  which  has  already  been  for  a  number  of  years  in 
active  and  successful  operation  in  connection  with  the  vast  salines  of 
Mr.  Henri  Merle  &  Co.,  at  Giraud,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Fiance. 
The  salines  of  this  company  cover  ten  thousand  hectares,  { twenty - 
five  thousaud  acres.)  The  company  have  applied  the  treat M Bit  above 
described  to  the  mother  waters  derive*!  from  the  teutb  part  of  this  area, 
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mrnt&r  ma>  be   iKlrucfed,  fur  instance,  on  the  general  plan  of 

*h*>+  ii  in  LHute  VI,  only  having  the  spa  -es  designed  for  tin*  chloride  of 
i  n If  jam  Molution  mueh  narrower  and  perfectly  tree.    Through  these,  i 
fiia.v  lie  driven  in  u  perpeiual  stream  by  any  usual  ventilating  fan. 
prevent  any  ill  e  licet*  from  cold  draughts,  in  a  room  occupied  by  a 
aaaombly,  the  discharge  may  b>  made  near  the  ceiling,  and  the  airt 
delivered  into  a  large  receiver,  from  which  it  m  iy  i  sca]>e  into  the 
llnon^'li  considerable  surfaces  of  w  ire  gau/  ■. 

There  is  Mi  ill  another  useflU  application  of  the  process  of  ar 
refrigeration  in  tlie  preparation,  on  a  large  scale,  by  crystallization,  i 
inan\  soluble  Malt*.  There  are  few  Malt*  whose  solubility  is  not  greatlv 
Increased  by  Ileal,  or  which  art  not  to  a  very  large  extent,  if  not  em 
defioHihnl  under  the  intiuenee  of  extreme  CohL  Salts  which  in 
rtnliii  jiiriM  would  recpiire  great  eotieeutrntion  in  order  to  effect  their  crys 
Mlli/atlon  lit  ordinary  tctui>enitfireis  crystallize  at  once  when 
temperature  is  considerably  depm^jsed;  and  where  a  manufaetun 
i  Ik  K  ind  Is  conducted  on  a  large  aeale  the  operation  may  be  made  con* 
Minimis  and  eonsideniblo  economy  may  lie  seenred  by  cansijif 
i  vlmnsted  water,  an  leaving  the  refrigerator,  to  exchange  temp 
With  th«  saline  solution  which  is  entering 

Ih  nides  the  cold  pinnlueiiig  contrivances  in  which  the  efficient  j 
Ihpicllod  ammonia,  Mr.  Tarn*  haa  constructed  machines  A 
(ho  name  ob(eet  tiy  mean:*  of  vnluldo  substances  which  retain  their  1 
flmu  under  the  on! i nary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  snch  m  < 
(hose,  of  course,  the  vapor  formed  in  the  refrigerator  must  be  removed 
h\  incchanical  means,  as  it  is  impossible  to  absorb  it,  either  eeouomieally 
or  expeditiously ,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  ammonia,  by  meaus  of  any 
ho! vent,  A  powerful  air  pump  is  employed,  acting  at  once  as  an 
exhausting  and  a  compivssing-pmnp.  for  the  puq>ose  of  maintaining  a 
low  pressure  in  the  refrigerator,  and  driving  the  vapor  at  the  same 
t  hue  into  a  condensing  vessel,  when*  it  is  made  to  resume  its  liquid  form, 
and  whore  it  yields  up  its  latent  heat  to  the  water  in  which  tlie  con- 
denser is  immersed.  These  machines  wen*  not  exhibited  by  Mr.  Carre, 
and  are,  perhaps,  no  longer  constructed  by  him.  The  ammoniacal 
apparatus  otVors  advantages  gn\ttiy  superior,  as  will  be  obvious  when 
it  \s  considered  that  the  latent  heat  of  ethereal  vapor  is  less  than  the 
tinh  part  of  that  of  ammoniac;! I  cas*  while  its  h  nsity  is  more  than  four 
nines  as  mvat  ;  the  siwirle  gravity  or"  :he  r-v.>  in  liquid  siate  bfin;: 
neaih  equal.  The  sissulo  crav;:y  of  *:hvr  :s  0.7-.  and  iha:  of  liquid 
auuuonta  0, Vo>  From  these  d.i:a  we  o.k:;*o\:Co  zh*z  in  order  to  produce 
an\  del*  vuunato  e  fleet,  to  remove*  for  hi>:a:v.;e-  a  zho-isund  calories,  a 
bulk  of  el  her  would  Iv  necessary  near.y  r,vc  ar.d  a  half  rimes  greater 
than  would  tv  required  of  a:r.:v.on.a  f«-r  r:>.*  sarn^  piiry»*>e-  Thas,  in 
eider  to  absorb  o^c  thousand  vva>r>;s  i:  ^  ^.:M  >r.ifMee  :o  evaporate 
somcituug  less  than  a  V.tre  a:ui  a  b.alf  of  aziiv-ior.ia :  :xi:  ::  echer  is  sub- 
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stitut-ed,  more  than  eight  litres  will  be  necessary.  The  ether  apparatus 
of  Mr.  Carre  is  nevertheless  very  in  ;vuions,  especially  bis  very  effectual 
contrivances  for  preventing  the  possibility  of  the  slightest  leakage 
through  stop-cocks,  joints,  or  stuffing-boxes. 

The  ether  employed  by  Mr,  Carr  i  is  the  or  liuury  ether  of  commerce. 
Methylic  ether,  or  the  ether  of  woo  *  i  *m  bf#V  used  tor  the  sam 
purpose  by  another  inventor,  Mr.  Charles  Tellier,  who  has  constructed 
refrigerating  apparatus  for  breweries,  and  for  cooling  the  air  of  apart- 
ments. Though  Mr.  Tellier's  name  appears  in  the  list  of  exhibitors,  his 
apparatus  was  not  present  in  the  Exposition,  It  is  understood,  how- 
ever, to  be  constructed  on  principles  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  rtlier 
apparatus  of  Mr.  Carre.  Methylic  ether  has  the  advantage  over  the 
ordinary  ether,  called  sulphuric,  in  b  *ing  greatly  more  volatile.  It 
exists  under  the  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
only  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  becomes  liquid  without  increase  of  pres- 
sure at  — 1M°  C.  At  20°  C  it  requires  about  four  atmospheres  for  its 
liquefaction.  Mr.  Tellier's  apparatus  was  originally  constructed  with  a 
view  to  its  use  on  shipboard  ns  a  means  of  obtaining  fresh  water  from 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  but  it  is  equally  applicable  in  any  situation  and 
to  any  purpose  for  which  refrigeration  is  required.  It  will  produce  a 
greater  intensity  of  cold  than  ordinary  ether,  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  will  operate  more  rapidly;  but  it  requires,  also,  a  much  more 
powerful  pump  for  withdrawing  the  vapor  from  the  refrigerator  and 
compressing  it  into  the  condenser.  In  the  case  of  common  ether,  this 
pump  has  to  work  against  a  pressure  of  only  one  atmosphere;  with 
methylic  ether,  it  must  be  capable  of  working  against  four  at  least. 
The  machine  of  Mr,  Tellier  has  been  introduced  successfully  into  the 
great  brewery  of  Bass  &  Co.,  at  Burton,  in  Eugland. 

Among  the  contrivances  for  p  odu  ■  cold  artificially,  should  not  be 
forgotten  those  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced  into  tern* 
porary  use,  deriving  their  efficacy  from  the  dilatation  of  uncondensible 
gases,  The  compression  of  elastic  bodies  produces  heat  in  amount  pre- 
cisely equivalent  to  the  work  which  has  been  expended  in  the  compres- 
sion. The  reverse  operation  ought,  therefore,  to  be  productive  of  au 
equal  amount  of  cold.  And  it  is  true  that  it  will  in  so,  if  the  dilatation 
l>e  allowed  to  take  place  so  soon  as  the  compression  is  complete,  and 
before  any  portion  of  the  heat  which  has  been  produced  by  this  coin- 
pression  has  had  time  to  escape  by  conduction  or  radiation.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  effect  of  n:u,n  ion  will  be  to  restore  the  original  tempera- 
ment of  the  elastic  body,  and  nothing  will  be  gained  for  purposes  of 
refrigeration.  To  srrmv  any  useful  result,  then-lop*,  by  operating  on 
this  principle,  it  is  necessary  that  the  heat  of  compression  should  be  got 
rid  of  before  the  dilatation  is  all  >wi  d  to  begin.  In  this  case,  the  result- 
ant temperature  will  be  below  that  at  which  the  operation    red, 

and  will  be  further  below  in  proportion  as  the  compression  was  greater; 
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but  it  will  not  be  true  that  the  elastic  body  will  absorb,  in  dilating,  the 
same  amount  of  beat  which  it  yielded  up  in  the  compression.  If  out;  hun 
(feed  cubic  metres  of  air,  at  the  temperature  of  20°  C,were  to  be  forciW 
compressed  into  one  eighth  part  of  its  bulk,  its  temperature  would  ri 
four  hundred  and  ten  degrees,  and  the  developed  heat  would  amount  to 
eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  calories.  But  if  by  artificial  cooling,  or 
by  abandonment  for  a  sufficient  time  to  itself;  this  body  of  condensed  air 
should  be  brought  back  to  its  initial  temperature,  and  then  allowed  to 
dilate  to  its  original  bulk,  it  would  fall  but  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
degrees,  and  would  lose  only  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  - 
five  calories*  Thus,  more  than  half  the  force  expended  in  the  compre 
siou  is  ineffectual  for  any  useful  purpose*  The  loss  is  greater  in  propor- 
tion as  the  compression  is  carried  further;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  with- 
out large  compression,  no  considerable  effect  can  be  produced,  unless  by 
employing  very  large  forcing-pumps  and  very  capacious  reservoirs,  with 
correspondingly  increased  danger  of  loss  by  conduction  and  radiation. 

Tin*  usual  mode  of  employing  this  system  of  artificial  refrigeration  has 
beeu  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  condensed  air,  after  it  has  returned  to 
the  normal  temperature,  into  a  refrigerating  vessel  charged  with  a  liquid 
not  liable  to  congeal,  in  which  are  immersed  the  vessels  containing  the 
substances  to  be  acted  upon*  The  cooling  of  the  condensed  air  is  in 
great  measure  effected  during  the  progress  of  the  condensation,  by  inject- 
ing cold  water  in  the  form  of  spray.  One  great  disadvantage  of  the  pro- 
cess, which  will  be  obvious  on  a  moment's  thought,  is,  that  the  expanding 
air  will  produce  a  considerable  part  of  its  effect  in  the  reservoir  in  which 
it  wits  condensed,  and  will  carry  over  only  a  portion  of  it  to  the  refrige- 
rator. But  the  circumstance  which  will  always  prevent  its  successful 
introduction  as  a  form  of  profitable  industry,  is  the  comparatively  small 
return  which  it  is  capable,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  of 
making  for  a  given  expenditure  of  fueL  The  heat  produced  by  compres- 
sion is,  of  course,  o  i  y  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  force  employed 
to  compress.  Suppose  that  the  whole  of  this  could  be  made  effectual 
for  the  object  in  view;  in  o.lu  r  words,  suppose  the.  apparatus  to  be  capa- 
ble of  absorbing  just  as  many  calories  as  are  developed  in  the  compressed 
air,  and  that  there  was  none  of  that  large  and  in  vi  able  loss  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  the  essential  condi  am  of  applying  the  machine  to  any 
useful  purpose  at  all ;  let  us  on  this  supposition  make  the  computation, 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  a  single  horse  power?  expressed  in  kilograms 
of  ice  produced.  A  horse-power  is  equivalent  to  two  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  kilngrammetres  per  hour,  A  calory  is  equivalent  to  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  four  kilogrammetres.  Ahorse-power  may  then  be  rep- 
resented by  630.8  calories,  and  this  number  of  calories  corresponds  in 
amount  to  the  heat  set  free  by  6,43  kilograms  of  water  at  20°  0,  in 
becoming  ice  at  zero.  It  is  a  steam-engine  of  the  highest  class  in  point 
of  economy  which  furnishes  a  horse  pow  er  of  force  without  an  oxpendi- 
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ture  of  coal  exceeding  one  and  a  half  kilograms  per  hour.  The  product- 
iveness of  this  process  cannot,  therefore,  much  exceed  four  kilograms  of 
ice  to  the  kilogram  of  fuel,  even  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  no 
waste,  either  necessary  or  accidental.  But  the  unavoidable  losses  arising 
from  the  necessity  of  absorbing  the  heat  developed  by  compression,  and 
from  the  expenditure  in  part  of  the  effect  of  dilatation,  within  the  reser- 
voir of  condensed  air  itself,  and  not  in  the  refrigerator,  will  reduce  the 
actual  product  from  one-half  to  three-quarters ;  so  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  count  on  securing  more  than  one  kilogram  of  ice  for  each  kilo- 
gram of  coal  consumed,  even  were  the  air  to  contribute  to  the  fluid  ot 
the  refrigerator  nil  the  cooling  effect  of  which,  when  it  reaches  there,  it 
is  theoretically  capable.  There  is,  however,  the  additional  disadvantage 
to  be  considered,  that  the  air,  being  a  very  bad  conductor,  exchanges 
temperatures  only  slowly  with  other  substances  which  it  encounters,  and 
that  as  it  bubbles  through  the  fluid  into  which  it  is  discharged,  much 
of  its  refrigerating  power  is  carried  away  with  it.  The  production  of  cold 
by  means  of  the  dilatation  of  compressed  air  is  not  likely,  therefore,  to 
become  a  profitable  industry. 

An  apparatus  of  this  kind  was,  however,  patented  in  England  in  1850, 
and  continued  for  a  time  to  operate.  About  the  same  time  a  similar 
apparatus  was  set  up  in  the  city  of  Itew  Orleans,  in  regard  to  the  economi- 
cal results  of  which  the  proprietors  spoke  prospectively  with  great  con- 
fidence. But  before  its  capabilities  could  be  fully  tested,  the  building 
which  contained  it  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  experi- 
ment is  not  known  to  have  been  renewed  in  this  country, 

TWIMM.V  AMERICAN  ICE  MACHINE. 

We  return  now  to  consider  the  refrigerating  apparatus  of  Professor 
Twining,  spoken  of  above.  This  is  the  first  arrangement  ever  invented 
for  the  production  of  ice  with  economy  and  on  a  commercial  scale.  The 
possibility  of  achieving  so  valuable  a  result  had  been  demonstrated  many 
vciirs  hHuiv,  :md  this  demonstration  was  also  made  by  one  of  our  own 
countrymen.  Jacob  Perkins,  an  American  in  England,  celebrated  for 
his  inventions,  patented  in  that  country  an  arrangement  consisting  of  a 
vessel  immersed  in  water  from  which  eth  *r  is  ]  umped  in  vapor  into 
another  vessel,  and  there  recondensed  by  pressure  and  by  the  cold 
of  water  exterior  to  thr  iviideuser.  The  res  ored  lhjuid  Mows  back  of 
itself*  into  the  exhausted  vessel.  Around  this  vessel  ice  collects,  which 
must  be  broken  off  or  otherwise  detached.  This  apparatus  was  capable 
of  small  uses,  but  was  never  introduced  into  practice,  so  far  as  is  known, 
even  for~  those. 

The  invention  of  Professor  Twining  was  first  patented  in  England  on 
the  3d  of  July,  1850*  The  United  States  patent  ft*  the  same  was  issued 
November  8,  18r:3,  and  afterwards  extended  to  1871,  This  patent  covers, 
under  certain  modifications,  all  the  practical  machines  since  operated. 
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in  the  United  States  or  in  foreign  con  tries,  by  the  evaporation 
mulmitonmiH)  |  if  volatile  liquids.  It  explicitly  describes  lour  distinct  and 
*liu\»\v  mudc*  ui  i'iimtuiiiitioiu  by  means  of  which  an  exhaust  vessel,  a 
jMif h f  1,  un\\  a  cotideii&iiig  vessel,  or  "restoiwTr  inay  be  applied  to  nianunu  - 
tine  ire  in  hulk,  lit  nil  these  there  is  used  a  freezing  cistern,  made  with 
water  TthltftftWrff  opfifl  in  the  air,  and  which  either  hold  the  substances 
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containing  water  to  be 
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plate*,  partitions*  pipes,  < 
"  which  together  fbrn 
nels  in  which  a  cokl  liquid  i 
tb  oris  made  to  circulate 
contact  with  the  plates  of 


freeze  through  them.  The 
annexed  drawing  Fig.  8ft, 


ing^s  pat  en  t.1  Th*  cy 
a  *  a  i*  n  pomp  w] 


its  valves  and  pip*  an  tbc 

ride  #  4 1*  and  roupm**s 

or  forces  oat  on  the  side  $  tf. 
Ttie  former  may  commam- 
oarc  as  at  e*  with  the  air  tight 
exhaust  vessel,  or  cistern,  ti  4 
the  latter  b*?in*r  a  box  so 
constructed  with  thin  metal 
pUre*  ami  partitions  tor 
cqoivalt-ot  j*ipe>  *-nclos*.*d 
ill  it  and  united  li  i  it,  alter. 
natcU  oo  *oe  sid*-  and  its 
Lif tf«**ae»  aud  ab*>  at  top  and 
bottom,  as  to  <orta  rh  •  re-en- 
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must  pass  around  between  and  under  the  water  chambers,  from  end  to 
end,  and  pass  out  by  the  pipe  &  Water  vessels,  m*  m*  m',  nearly  fitting 
these  chambers,  may  be  set  into  them,  and  the  contact  of  the  two  made 
complete  by  an  uncongealable  liquid  (salt  water  for  example)  filling 
between  the  water  vessel  and  the  sides  of  the  water  chamber.  These 
are  the  only  parts  necessary  to  the  first  and  simplest  operation  for  freez- 
ing, which  is  ms  follows :  A  volatile  liquid,  as  ether,  sutphuret  of  carbon,  or 
other,  fills  in  part  the  channel  o  o  o,  but  leaving  room  above  the  liquid 
for  its  vapor  to  pass  over  through  oooto  the  pump  a  a  «,  which  draws 
t  in.  The  same  pump  next  forces  out  the  vapor  into  a  coiled  condenser, 
or  tubular  restorer,  surrounded  by  cold  water  flowing  constantly 
through  ccc,  This  restorer  spreads  into  and  discharges  in  a  chamber 
underneath  the  coil  the  vapor  condensed  therein  by  cold  and  pressure. 
By  the  pipe fj'j\  and  through  pp,  connected  by  a  suitable  opening  and  a 
cock,  tlu>  liquid  is  conducted  back  into  the  cistern.  The  cold  produced  by 
vaporization  in  the  spaces  oo  o,  together  with  the  flow  of  cold  vapor 
along  the  water  chambers,  freezes  through  the  uncongealable  liquid  and 
the  water  vessels.  The  frozen  blocks  will  become  loosened  from  the 
water  vessels  by  exposure  for  a  short  time  to  the  air,  or  to  water  of  an 
ordinary  temperature.  The  blocks  actually  made  by  the  freezing  appa- 
ratus have  been  purely  transparent,  except  at  aud  near  the  middle,  and 
in  size  a  foot  square  by  six  inches  thick. 

A  second  mode  of  operating  is  to  provide  a  separate  exhaust  vessel, 
B  B,  communicating  by  the  aid  of  suitable  connecting  pipes  and  cocks 
(as  1,  2,  3,  4)  through  c"  pf  p  p  o  o  o  and  cf  e  with  the  exhaust  of  the 
pump,  and  receiving  again  the  restored  liquid  at  the  top  of  B  B  along 
'  j)  aud  the  larger  return  or  circulation  pipe  C  0*  The  pump,  in  action, 
will  draw  cold  vapor  from  the  volatile  liquid  in  B  B  (through  o  o  o  and 
p  p*  t")  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  m  m  m,  and  freeze  water,  or  cool 
other  substances,  in  those  water  chambers.  This  constitutes,  essentially, 
the  operation  by  expansion  aud  restoration  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  set 
forth  by  Mr.  T,  C,  S.  Lowe,  in  his  patent  of  April  2,  1SG7, 

A  third  mode  of  employing  the  above  freezing  combination  was  speci- 
fied in  another  patent  issued  to  Twining,  April  22,  18G2.  Preserving 
every  part  of  his  apparatus,  as  last  mentioned,  (the  cocks  1  and  3  being 
open,  but  2  and  4  closed,)  a  small  circulation  pump,  b  b,  is  added  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  the  cold  liquid  itself  out  of  B  B,  by  the  large  con- 
duit D  I),  and  forcing  it  through  p  p  p  into  and  through  o  oo  around 
the  water  chambers,  and  then  returning  it  to  B  B  through  C  C.  This  is 
the  form  and  operation  originally  employed  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
February  and  March,  1855,  with  an  exhaust-pump  of  eighteen  inches 
stroke  aud  eight  and  a  half  inches  bore,  capable  of  producing  a  ton  of  ice 
in  twenty-four  hours;  and  which  did  produce,  under  disadvantages,  six 
hundred  and  sixty  one  pounds  in  eleven  hours  and  ten  minutes.  It  was 
also  the  publication  of  these  results  tluit  first  brought  the  practicability 
of  the  ice  manufacture  to  public  knowledge. 
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Still  a  fourth  in  ode  of  employing  the  above-named  invention 
d^wribed  in  Twining**  original  patent,  and  it  Is  the  mode  which  was 
uki-n  up  mid  employed  in  Knglaud  after  the  publication  of  the  Cleveland 
mailt*.  In  tin*  the  exhaust  vessel  B  B  is  supplied  with  vertical  tubes 
dow-d  beneath,  or  entering  a  cultle-nae^  allowing  the  ether  to  run  down 
and  iU  vajjor  to  escape  upward.  The  vaporized  liquid  thus  abstracts 
heat  from  a  contiguous  uneongealable  liquid  that  surrounds  the  pipes, 
amL,  in  jLhcoM  state,  is  drawn  out  by  the  pump  b  &,  in  place  of  the  cold 
volatile  liquid  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  same  pump 
id*o  circulate*  it  in  open  troughs  which  contain  the  water  vessels.  This 
modification  having  been  reserved,  although  described  in  Twining's 
patent  issued  in  1852,  was  afterward  secured  to  him  by  another  patent 
i«*ued  April  15,  1802, 

Finally,  a  tilth  mode  of  operating — and  one  of  the  four  first  mentioned 
as  being  dew ri bed  in  the  original  patent — is  the  following:  indej>end- 
entlyol  BB  and  bb  and  their  connections,  the  exit  pipe  jjj  of  the 
re*tnrer  \*  prolonged  intorfrfrf,  in  a  coil  kk  cooled  by  exposure  to  the 
cold  vapor  in  ddtL  The  same  is  farther  prolonged  into  a  "percola- 
tor* which,  to  adopt  the  language  in  the  patent  itself,  lies  along  the 
vessel  (cistern)  in  or  near  one  of  its  upper  angles.  This  has  certain 
perforations  or  perforated  branches  or  channels  (see  fcfr)  girdling  every 
t'XpoM'd  aide  of  each  water-chamber)  and  made  to  inject  the  ether  in  jets, 
or  drops,  or  films,  upon  or  between  its  exposed  surfaces  or  coatings.  The 
volatile  liquid  thus  spread  upon  or  running  down  the  water-chambers 
freeze*  through  the  nnmiigentahle  liquid  and  the  water  rcxseU  in  those 
r  hum  hers. 

Having  thus  presented  evidence  which  must  be  esteemed  conclusive 
thai  Hit*  proMcm  of  artificially  producing  intense  cold  was  first  solved 
practically  and  economically  in  America,  it  maybe  interesting  to  add, 
In  I  he  words  of  the  inventor  himself,  some  brief  account  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Invention,  as  given  in  a  statement  printed  but  not  pub- 
lished in  !N."*7.    lb*  su) s  : 

♦*Thc  II nil  experiments  were  mere  elementary  trials,  made  as  far  back 
an  I  he  year  I  HIS,  \\\  maintaining  a  vacuum  in  a  small  reservoir  of  ether 
immersed  In  water,  the  weight  of  ice  which  the  evaporation  of  a  given 
qiiuntit)  of  ether  would  produce  was  proved.  Next,  by  computing  the 
power  necessary  to  effect  that  evaporation,  there  was  found  a  sufficiently 
promising  result  to  encourage  a  prosecution  of  the  subject  The  experi- 
ment* were  repealed,  till  1830,  under  different  forms  and  with  accordant 
results,  h  appeared  that  one  pound  of  ether,  by  its  evaporation,  was 
adequate  I"  produce  one  pound  and  one-fifth  of  U  v  from  water  of  32° 
l\  besides  cooling  down  the  ether  28°. 

Mm  m  question  arising  was  whether  the  ether  vapor  could  be  re- 
joudeiised  with  sufficient  rapidity*  By  numerous  experiments  it  was 
ascertained  that  only  two  hundred  superficial  feet  of  thin  copper  pipes 
would  form  an  adequate  surface  for  the  manufacture  of  two  thousand 
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pounds  of  ice  in  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  even  employing  water  of  tlie 
temperature  at  the  earth's  equator* 

4<  It  was  next  to  be  ascertained  whether  the  evaporation  itself  could 
b6  made  sufficiently  rapid.  By  trial  it  was  fouud  that  one  superficial 
foot  evaporated,  in  a  partial  vacuum,  five  and  a  half  pounds  of  ether  per 
hour,  even  at  the  low  temperature  of  four  degrees  above  zero.  This 
wonderful  result  proved  that  the  evaporation,  even  at  such  a  low  tem- 
perature, had  proceeded  three-quarters  as  fast  as  that  of  water  in  the 
boilers  of  locomotive  engines  on  railroads.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  several 
subsequent  particulars  upon  wbieh  the  entire  practical  value  of  the  in- 
vention  depends,  it  was  found  that  nature,  so  far  from  opposing  the 
theory  by  difficulties  in  practice,  was  far  more  khul  than  theory ^  by  itself* 
could  have  ventured  to  anticipate. 

"Again,  it  bad  been  supposed,  prior  to  these  experiments,  that  the 
non-conduction  of  heat  by  ice  would  interpose  an  impracticability  in 
respect  to  the  enormous  surface  necessary  to  freeze  water  in  bulk.  It 
was  made  to  appear,  however,  that  a  congelation  of  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  could  be  realized  per  hour,  and  that  two  hundred  and 
forty  superficial  feet  would  be  a  sufficient  exposure  for  one  ton  of  ice  per 
day  of  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  besides  ascertained  that  the  rate  of 
freezing  was  not  appreciably  obstructed  by  the  thickness  of  ice  already 
formed. 

" The  first  attempt  at  a  complete  freezing  construction  was  made  in 
the  summer  of  lSoO.  TV  machine  had  only  eapaeity  to  freeze  a  pail-full 
of  water  at  one  operation.  It  embraced  the  evaporating,  the  condensing, 
and  the  freezing  parts  of  the  present  engine  and  apparatus.  But  the 
mode  of  applying  the  freezing  power  was  widely  different.  Six  mouths 
were  consumed  in  trials  with  this  machine,  and  the  most  discouraging 
practical  difficulties  were  brought  to  light  It  was  not  till  long  after- 
wants  that  the  inventor  could  discover  the  proper  mode*  of  ohviat  iny 
these  difficulties.  Nevertheless,  this  first  small  maehine  served  as  a  com* 
plete  verification  of  the  facts,  principles,  and  numerous  small  experi- 
ments which  had  been  relied  upon  ;  and  it  thus  became  an  encourage- 
ment) in  the  end,  to  attempt  a  vastly  larger  construction. 

"The  present  engine  was  in  readiness  for  a  lirst  experiment  February 
15,  1865.  It  was  calculated  to  produce  two  thousand  pounds  of  ice  per 
day  in  ten  freezing  cisterns  of  east  iron,  each  divided  into  seven  water 
chambers.  With  only  two  cisterns  of  the  ten,  three  hundred  and  seventy  - 
one  pounds  of  ice  were  made  in  eight  hours;  and,  in  addition,  thirteen 
hundred  pounds  of  metal  were  cooled  down  below  freezing  temperature; 
the  aggregate  result  appearing  to  demonstrate  that  the  machine,  with 
its  full  complement  of  cisterns,  would  be  competent  to  the  production  of 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds  per  day,  instead  of  the  two  thousand 
for  which  it  was  intended*  The  freezing,  however,  was  too  rapid  j  and 
the  ice,  although  of  fair  quality,  wan  too  crystalline,  as  well  as  somewhat 
porous.   The  water  employed  for  condensation  was  thirty  times  in  quan- 
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titty  the  witter  frozen ;  anil  both  were  taken,  at  tempemtnm  of  70°  to 
SO°,  from  the  hot  water  well  of  the  steam-engine.  The  paid  * urrent  of 
Hi,  cisterns  lowered  progressi voly  from  freezing  temperature  down  nearly 
to  zero ;  mill  here  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  as  an  experiment  of  mere 
curiosity,  or  information,  the  temperature  has  at  times  been  made  to 
iU'xt't <nd  even  to  twenty  nix  degrees  below  z em  In  the  vacuum  vessel 
the  tension  of  vapor  in  the  above  experiment  began  with  5,7  inches  of 
mercury,  and  ended  with  2.7  unties.  lu  the  restorer  the  tension  rarely 
exceeded  two  pounds  ;ihovc  the  atmosphere. 

A*By  t  trial,  March  8,  the  product  of  iee  was  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  pound*  in  eleven  hours  ten  minutes,  with  only  four  cisterns.  By 
computing  the  aggregate  of  effect  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  machine 
could  maintain  a  compleuient  of  at  least  one  third  more  cisterns  than 
had  been  originally  assigned  to  it. 

"In  different  trials  math*  during  the  summer,  eight  cisterns  of  the  ten 
were  put  oti.  The  machine  will  ttt  any  time  freeze  up  hi  these  cisterns 
HHy  six  rakes  of  ice,  each  one  foot  square  and  six  inches  thick,  mid 
weighing  together  sixteen  hundred  ami  eighty  pounds.  With  ten  cis* 
leniN  a  ton  cmihl  be  frozen.  This  entire  effect  is  produced  by  a  pump 
of  only  eight  inches  and  a  half  bore  ami  eighteen  inches  stroke,  work- 
ing ninety  double  strokes  per  minute,  together  with  small  auxiliary 
pump*  for  \\  A\i  i\  ether,  &b  In  tin*  greatest  heats  of  July  the  vacuum 
vessel  and  the  conducting  pipes  hrcume  coated  with  xttoiry  and  otefil 
icicles  Jut  ti^:  down  wherever  water  drops  upon  then*  The  machine  lias 
been  operated,  at  different  times,  for  some  two  years,  and  no  corrosion 
of  the  met  als  has  been  observed,  beyond  the  ordinary  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  its  operations  there  is  no  defect;  but  there  are  considerable 
defects  of  const  met  ion.  In  this  last  respect  it  has,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  imperfections  of  a  first  machine — ottering  the  experience  by  which 
groat  advantage  will  be  realized  in  subsequent  constructions. 

"The  ice  produced  by  the  above  machine  is  equally  sound  with  natural 
ice,  and,  doubtless,  equally  durable.  Probably  its  specific  gravity  is  even 
greater,  on  account  of  the  complete  expulsion  of  air  during  the  conge- 
lation, and  the  consequent  absence  of  air  bubbles.  It  is  either  glassy 
clear  or  pearly  white,  according  to  the  temperature  and  other  circum- 
stances of  the  freezing.  Experiments,  instituted  for  the  purpose,  show 
Ihiil  those  circumstances  are  capable  of  complete  regulation." 

IH'uNHMV  <>r  CUOIH  CINt;  ick  by  twimng's  apparatus. 

In  remind  to  the  economy  of  manufacture,  the  inventor  presents  the 
follow  Ink  cm!  imntcs,  which,  having  been  made  for  1857,  may  require  some 
ihihIiMi  nl  inn  nl  I  he  present  t  hue : 

••The  com!  per  ton  of  the  ice  produced  is,  for  any  particular  locality,  a 
qiic-'.lioii  of  mere  mil h met ie,  when  the  data  for  calculation  are  well  set- 
tled, \i  '  ,  the  price  of  fuel  iiiid  of  labor,  and  the  scale  of  the  manufac- 
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ture.  For  a  scale  of  seventy-tire  to  eighty-five  tons  each  twenty-four 
hours,  and  wherever  coal  can  be  procured  at  ten  dollars  per  ton,  and  or- 
dinary labor  at  one  dollar  and  twenty -five  cents  per  day,  the  cost  will  bo 
about  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  ton,  after  the  manufacture  shall  have  be- 
come settled  into  its  beat  condition-  At  first  it  may  be  prudent  to  count 
upon  two  dollars  to  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.  On  a  scale  of  say 
ten  tons  per  day,  the  cost  may,  at  first,  range  as  high  as  three  dollars 
and  fifty  cents.  This  inequality  of  cost  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
the  attendance  upon  a  ten  ton  engine  must  be  nearly  the  same  as  upon 
one  of  eight  times  the  capacity.  With  respect  to  capital — meaning 
thereby  the  entire  outlay  for  the  establishment— it  will  be  seen  by  the 
estimates  given  in  detail  below  that  a  seventy-five  ton  establishment,  in 
New  Orleans,  would  require  about  one  hundred  and  filly  thousand  dol- 
lars. Probably  a  ten  ton  establishment,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
would  require  twenty-live  thousand  dollars  or  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Besides  its  low  first  cost  the  manufactured  ice  will  afford  several  ad- 
vantages  of  economy,  compared  with  the  imported  article.  First,  lee 
houses,  except  for  a  few  tons  capacity,  will  be  dispensed  M*ith,  as  well 
as  the  labor  of  storage  andof  unpacking.  Second.  During  distribution,  or 
transportation,  the  cakes  will  lie  packed  like  cut  masonry.  Third.  The 
labor,  time,  and  waste  of  dividing  blocks  and  weighing  will  be  done 
away  with.  Fourth.  The  surplus  necessary,  in  irregular  masses,  to  in* 
sure  the  delivery  of  full  weight,  will  be  saved.  Fifthy  and  most  impor- 
tant of  alL  The  distributing  carts  will  load  at  the  manufactory ;  so  that 
the  article,  delivered  as  just  made,  may  unite  the  profits  both  of  the  pres- 
ent importation  and,  in  a  large  measure,  of  the  present  distribution, 
still  underselling  the  present  market. 

If  the  foregoing  statements  are  well  established,  it  is  obviously  a  set- 
tled fact  that  the  warm  climates  of  our  country  are  soon  to  be  supplied  ictth 
artificial  ice  by  means  of  this  invention.  How  much  further  this  assertion 
might  be  justly  extended  is  immaterial  at  present.  Evidently  where 
the  demand  is  most  urgeut  the  supply  should  first  be  provided." 

Professor  Twining  prepared,  in  full  detail,  estimates  of  the  cost  ot 
erecting  in  a  great  city,  say  New  Orleans,  a  manufacturing  establish- 
ment^ capable  of  producing  eighty  tons  of  ice  per  day.  The  amount  of 
capital  which  would  be  required  for  the  creation  of  such  an  establish- 
ment with  its  machinery  complete,  and  including  the  cost  of  building 
and  grounds,  he  concluded  would  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  The  daily  expense  of  maintenance,  including  fuel, 
wages,  repairs  of  machinery  and  building,  oil,  ether,  and  all  contingen- 
cies, he  computed  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  If  to  this  we  add 
interest  at  six  per  cent,  out  he  in  vestment,  a  mounting  to  twenty -six  dollars 
and  thirty  cents,  the  total  cost  of  eighty  tons  would  be  one  hundred  and 
forty  six  dollars  and  thirty  cents,  or  one  dollar  and  eighty  three  cents 
per  ton.  It  was  a  large  allowance  for  waste  and  expense  of  distribution, 
therefore,  when  the  inventor  assumed,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the 
20  I  A 
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total  vmi  to  the  urniliiriT  sit  ftve  doHars  nr  six  dollars  per  ton,  in  the 
tallowing  Mtideuicnt  of  colic  tuitions: 

**  Thi>  flint  eoift  of  toe  to  t  he  retailer  in  Kew  Orleans  at  the  present 
llrii^ — ineludlutf  wnito  ftfld  expense  of  distribution— is  variously  stated 
ii r  ten  dollar*  to  aixlwn  dollars  per  ton.  The  same,  under  the  new  sys- 
U  mi,  would  be  five  dollars  to  nil  dollam  loe,  in  that  city  and  in  most 
other  HiMithtrii  cilirs,  vomiuandH  readily  from  twenty  dollars  to  forty  dol- 
liu  n.  It  U  iptifo  aide,  therefore,  to  put  the  profit  upon  the  manufactured 
lif-Lh'li'  tua  iIiiJIiitm  \mt  ton.    Huppoaiug  then,  at  first,  eighty  per  cens  or 

 ■,  oi  Mir  profit*  appropriated  to  reimburse  the  capital,  principal  and 

knit- it  n\,  himI  lljen,  w  U*  n  I  kir  est ahlislnnent  has  cost  the  capitalist  nothing, 
llm  profit**  tJienrrforlh  to  l>e  divided  equally  between  the  capital  inter- 
out  himI  I  tin  patent.  interest,  the  foregoing  data  make  it  obvious  that  a 

*ei  1  111  al  margin  uf  proiiti*  on  the  original  investment  is  exhibited, 

1   ■  i,  Ihoiiuli  thai  in\r,sUnent  is  already  repaid,"1 

l\i  in  M  tin  too  in  ueli  regretted  that  an  in  vent  ion  of  such  merit  and 

iBIpOftatli^S  ami  of  wlnYH  the  aouudne*s  and  eouiinercial  value  had  been 
■hi  fullrv  demonstrated,  both  theoretically  and  experimentally,  should, 
tUumuh  the  apathy  or  timidity  of  capitalists,  have  been  permitted  to  lie 


tiiijfhtetocl  in  Hi*  count  n  in  which  it  originated,  till  foreign  enterprise 
had  Mred  upw  it,  and  developed  it  into  a  great  industry. 


'  in  1  In-  Ai  'ni>  ,tmmml  *>1  Selene*  and  Arte  far  lt*5U  will  be  found  tw 0  paper*  by  Dr. 

JfhV  ihinU*  nu  tin  I . .  1 1  ^vejoped  by  the  cotupn*»ion  of  air.  These  papers  are  iu  substance 
u  t»*uute  ot  Vlitt  ruiulta  abUitiotd  by  bim  iu  it  serWi  of  experiments  conducted  an  a  large. 
Itftfv  ill  ilka  I  unhides  of  numti  capitalists  ot  New  Orkans,  who  bad  in  view,  as  be  says, 
h  1  mmi itituolnl  object —probably  the  manufacture  of  ice.  Tbese  persons  may  have  been  the 
mmiiui  by  whom  tbo  mtterpriso  spokeu  of  iu  the  text  was  set  on  foot.  Dr.  Gorrie  writes  under 
lliu  I tii|ti mmhIoii,  natural  at  tbat  date,  that  the  freezing  effect  of  the  dilatation  will  be  equiva- 
bml  to  I  lit*  boating  ettect  of  the  compression.  He  endeavors,  by  the  discussion  of  the  results 
id  hu  ««k I intMi ti«,  to  ascertain  the  law  which  governs  the  relation  between  pressure  and  the 
iilllumlo  lompoialuio  -a  law  which  Poisson,  however,  had  already  established,  and  which  it 
Hon  hi  he  Hoinewhat  difficult  to  discover  by  methods  entirely  empirical.  The  experiments  of 
|h.  t  bin  to  have  a  certain  practical  iuterest ;  but  the  progress  which  has  been  made  within  the 
U«l  t  wtoil.v  years  lu  the  science  of  therwotics  deprives  them  of  value  considered  as  contribu- 
tions lo  theory, 
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LIGHT-HOUSE  ILLUMINATION. 

DlSFLAV  OF  OBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  TUG  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION  OF  LIGHT- 

houses— Models  of  English  light- houses— Use  of  the  magneto- electrical  ma- 
chine—Wig  ham's  GAS-LIGHT  FOR  LIGHT -HOUSES— THE  GAS-LIGHT  COMPARED  PHOTO- 

etr1callv  with  the  light  from  colza  oil  lamps— til e  bailey  light- house — 
lashing  light  at  w icr  low  head — report  to  the  board  of  trade  (  pon  the 
relative  advantages  nf  gas  and  oil  for  light-house  illumination— letter 
to  Admiral  Shu  brick— Electric  light— Light  as  produced  bv  rattkry— Bv 
magneto- electric  machine— regulators  of  electric  light— t he  british  mag- 
NETo-ELECTRic  muhine  in  the  Kx position — -The  French  machine— Economy  of 

THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT — THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AT  LA  HRVE— Fog  PENETRATING  POWER 
OF  THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  COST  OF  MAINTENANCE  AT  La  HEVB—  LadD*S  DYNAMO- 
ELECTRIC  machine— Magneto-electric  machine  of  Dr.  Werner  Siemens- 
Wilde's  machine— Experiments  and  apparatus  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens  and  op 
Professor  W me atstone— Advantages  ofLadd's  machine. 

It  is  not  designed  under  this  bead  to  pass  in  review  the  various  inter- 
esting objects  connected  with  the  construction  and  operation  of  light- 
houses which  were  brought  together  in  tbe  Exposition  by  the  govern- 
ments of  England  and  France.  The  display  made  by  these  two  great 
nations  was  exceedingly  comprehensive  in  its  extent  and  admirable  in 
its  character,  well  worthy  indeed  of  the  prominent  position  occupied  by 
those  nations  as  maritime  powers*  France  exhibited  not  only  every 
description  of  optical  apparatus  for  illuminating  light-houses,  but  also 
models  and  drawings  of  light  house  towers,  and  even  the  real  towers 
themselves.  One  of  these,  a  beautiful  iron  structure,  fifty-six  metres 
high,  {more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,)  crowned  with  a  revolv- 
ing light  of  the  first  order,  was  constructed  for  the  ltoches  Douvres,  a 
reef  otf  the  north  coast  of  Brittany,  where  it  is  to  be  placed  after  the  dose 
of  the  Exposition.  Another  was  presented  as  an  illustration  of  the  form 
of  the  French  harbor  light-houses,  and  was  only  eight  metres  in  height 
Both  the  French  and  the  British  governments  exhibited  electric  lights, 
the  brilliancy  of  which,  especially  of  the  former,  excited  great  admiration. 
The  models  of  light  houses  exhibited  by  England  were  particularly  inter- 
esting. There  were  fifteen  of  these,  presenting  on  a  reduced  scale  not 
only  the  towers  themselves,  but  also  fac  similes  of  their  sites  and  of  the 
surrounding  topography.  There  was  also  shown  a  model  of  tlte  light- 
ship at  the  Goodwin  Sands,  one  side  of  which  had  been  left  open  to 
exhibit  the  arrangements  of  the  interior. 

The  exhibition  of  light- house  apparatus,  however,  complete  and  inter- 
esting as  it  certainly  was,  presented  little  that  could  be  called  new*  The 
most  important  improvement  made  in  the  system  of  sea-coast  lighting  in 
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recent  times  has  been  the  introduction  of  the  magneto-electrical  machine 
to  supply  illuminating  power.  This  innovation  was  first  made  by  the 
British  light-house  authorities  in  1862,  who,  after  some  preliminary  ex- 
periments made  at  the  light-house  of  the  South  Foreland,  established 
the  electric  light  permanently  at  Dungeness;  and  it  has  been  since 
adopted  by  the  French  government  in  the  two  important  light-houses  at 
La  Heve. 

The  importance  to  the  security  of  navigation,  and  therefore  to  the 
interests  of  commerce  and  the  safety  of  property  and  life,  of  a  system  of 
coast  lights,  the  most  effective  which  can  be  obtained  by  combining  all 
the  resources  of  science  and  practical  skill,  gives  to  every  proposition  for 
the  improvement  of  these  lights  a  claim  to  a  careful  consideration.  The 
point,  therefore,  to  which,  in  connection  with  the  exhibition  of  light- 
house appliances,  the  present  reporter  directed  his  attention  with  the 
deepest  interest  was  electric  illumination  practically  and  economically 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  experience  which  has  been  thus  far 
acquired  in  regard  to  it.  The  results  of  the  inquiries  instituted  will  be 
found  below.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  observed  that,  inasmuch 
as  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  the  electric  light,  this  light  can- 
not be  established  except  in  localities  where  certain  geographical  and 
physical  conditions  conspire  to  favor  its  installation,  the  desirability  of 
improving  the  illumination  of  light-houses  by  other  modes  is  not  by  any 
means  diminished.  The  following  brief  account  of  such  an  attempted 
improvement  now  gradually  making  its  way  in  the  British  islands,  will 
not,  therefore,  be  without  interest : 

L_W1GHAM'S  GAS-LIGHT  FOE  LIGHT-HOUSES. 

Upon  the  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin  harbor,  there  are 
one  or  two  light-houses  which,  since  1865,  have  been  illuminated  by  gas- 
lights instead  of  oil  lamps.  They  furnish  a  light  superior  to  that  given 
by  the  largest  four-wicked  Fresnel  oil-burner,  by  photometric  measure- 
ment, as  four  to  one.  They  are,  at  the  same  time,  maintained  at  a  cost 
less  than  had  been  previously  required  to  light  the  same  light-houses 
with  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  four.  The  plan  having  been  in 
the  first  instance  adopted  experimentally,  has  since  so  fully  established 
itself  in  the  confidence  of  the  light-house  authorities  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  to  have  been  made  permanent  in  the  locality  where  it  was 
first  introduced;  and  measures  have  been  taken  to  extend  it  to  other 
points  of  the  coast  of  both  islands. 

This  important  improvement  had  its  origin  in  an  effort  made  by  the 
Ballast  Board  of  Dublin  to  provide  increased  securities  against  the 
dangers  to  which  shipping  is  exposed  in  approaching  their  harbor.  In 
the  following  extract  from  the  Irish  Times  for  August  25, 1865,  will  be 
found  some  account  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  board  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  effort : 

"The  corporation  for  improving  the  port  of  Dublin,  best  known  as  the 
Ballast  Board,  is  the  authority  having  charge  of  the  entire  light-house 
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service  of  Ireland;  and  it  is  not  saying  too  much  that  there  is  no  corpo- 
rate body  in  any  country  which,  in  the  discharge  of  most  important  and 
responsible  duties,  gives  greater  satisfaction  to  the  public,  and  more 
efficiently  and  promptly  attends  to  the  matters  which  come  under  its 
control,  and  upon  which  the  safety  of  our  maritime  population  so  much 
depends,  than  the  Dublin  Ballast  Board. 

"  The  royal  commissioners,  in  their  report  upon  the  condition  and 
management  of  lights,  buoys,  and  beacons,  (1861,)  bear  testimony  to  the 
efficiency  of  this  board  and  their  care  for  the  public  welfare.  One  of  the 
most  recent  proofs  of  this  has  been  given  in  the  establishment  of  a  new 
light  of  very  great  brilliancy  on  the  Hill  of  Howth,  at  the  point  known 
as  the  Bailey  light-house.  As  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  bay  of 
Dublin,  and  marking  the  entrance  to  our  crowded  river,  it  is  of  immense 
importance  that  the  light  in  such  a  position  should  be  of  surpassing 
power,  and,  if  possible,  possess  a  capability  of  penetrating  the  fogs  which 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  prevail  upon  our  coast.  Having  this  in 
view,  the  Ballast  Board  applied  to  Mr.  John  R.  Wigham,  gas  engineer,  of 
the  firm  of  Edmundson  &  Co.,  of  Gapel  street,  a  gentleman  of  great  ex- 
perience in  such  matters,  to  make  certain  experiments  with  the  view  of 
discovering  a  light  of  greater  illuminating  power  than  any  hitherto  used 
in  the  light-houses  of  Ireland,  and  the  result  has  been  the  invention, 
by  Mr.  Wigham,  of  what  may  be  termed  an  oxygenated  gas-light  of  great 
intensity.  The  great  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Wigham's  light  is  its  whiteness. 
To  this  is  due  its  power  of  penetrating  fogs  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  any  other  lights  used  for  light-house  purposes,  excepting,  indeed, 
the  lime  light  and  the  electric  light.  The  danger  of  explosion  connected 
with  the  use  of  the  former,  and  the  expense  and  complicated  machinery 
required  for  the  production  of  the  latter,  render  both  of  them  unsuitable 
for  universal  application.  But  Mr.  Wigham's  system  is  exceedingly 
simple,  and,  requiring  no  skilled  labor  to  direct  its  operations,  is  suitable 
for  any  position,  no  matter  how  remote  or  isolated.  We  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  photometric  observations  respecting  it,  and  find 
the  light  produced  by  Mr.  Wigham's  invention  to  be  nearly  three  times 
greater  than  that  afforded  by  the  large  four- wick  oil  lamps  heretofore  in 
use  in  the  dioptric  lens  apparatus  of  the  first  order  power  of  light-houses, 
while  it  would  appear  that  the  cost  is  considerably  smaller  in  proportion. 

"  Having  satisfied  themselves  by  repeated  experiments  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  new  light,  the  gentlemen  comprising  the  Ballast  Board, 
with  their  chief  adviser,  Captain  Roberts,  R.  N.,  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  upon  such  subjects  in  this  country,  determined  to  adopt  it 
at  the  Howth  Bailey  light-house,  and  consequently  our  seafaring  friends 
and  those  residing  on  the  coast  of  Kingstown,  Dalkey,  &c,  have  had  for 
some  time  back  the  opportunity  of  observing  its  brilliancy,  which  strik- 
ingly contrasts  with  the  old  light  exhibited  from  that  point.  All  the 
parts  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for  producing  Mr.  Wigham's  new 
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patent  light  are  manufactured  in  Dublin,  and  thus,  through,  the  inrim- 
mentality  of  the  Ballast  Board,  a  new  source  of  manufacturing  iudtutty 
iii  likely  to  be  opened  up. 

"The  deputy  master  of  the  Trinity  HotUW  Corporation  of  London, 
(the  hoard  having  the  control  of  English  light  house *,)  accompanied  by 
Wm  ml  of  the  elder  brethren,  having  heard  of  the  new  ligrht,  came  acrort 
in  their  steamer  (the  Argns)  specially  to  inspect  it,  They  express) 
themselves  inueh  pleased  with  its  appearance,  and  the  deputy  mart* 
spent  some  time  in  testing  its  superiority  by  means  of  Mr.  Wi^Jkh  ^ 
photomwric  apparatus*  It  must,  therefore,  be  gratifying  to  every  on* 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  this  country  and  ita  advancement  in  man 
nfacturcs,  that  this  light  of  Dublin  invention  is  likely  to  find  it*  **! 
into  English  arid  Scotch  light- houses,  as  well  as  Irish,  and  that  furrip 
countries  also  will  avail  themselves  of  &  discovery  eminently  calculate 
to  lessen  the  danger  of  the  seas  and  promote  the  prosj>erity  of  inarionw 
commerce." 

The  following  additional  notice  of  the  new  light  is  from  the  DuNia 
Daily  Express  of  the  28th  August,  1865 ; 

"The  great  prevalence  of  fogs  on  large  trac  ts  of  our  .ship-studded  shm** 
iMj  M  k  well  known,  the  cause  of  much  of  that  lamentable  loss  of  lifeuri 
property  which  takes  place  at  sea.  Heretofore  fog  bell s?  placed  on  lit 
dangerous  parts  of  our  coasts,  have  been  in  use,  but  only  with  ptttH 
A&GOess,  to  supplement  the  ordinary  beacons — the  light  houses.  H* 
light  ditfuaed  by  the  latter,  though  amply  sufficient  in  clear  waiting 
will  not  penetrate  a  sea-fog  to  such  a  distance  as  will  secure,  or  erm 
materially  assist  in  securing,  the  safety  of  the  mariner  when  exposed  Ui 
such  a  danger,  Even  landsmen  require  not  to  be  told  how  a  light  rhirt 
i  ran  he  see  j  i  in  dear  went  her  from  a  great  distance,  becomes  invisible* 
few  yards  off  when  surrounded  by  a  fog.  The  lights  at  present  in  u*ein 
tlie  light  houses  on  the  English  and  Irish  coasts  are  generally  powerful 
em  nigh  tr*  1m*  visible  in  clear  weather  as  far  as  any  light  can  be  sefu 
namely,  until  they  disappear  beneath  the  horizon  j  but  in  hazy  or  fop^y 
weather  they  are  almost  useless.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  thr 
invention  of  a  light  which  shall  he  intense  enough  to  overcome,  toa  grctf 
extent,  the  resistance  to  its  diffusion  which  foggy  weather  preset 
would  he  one  of  great  importance.  Toward  the  discovery  of  such  J 
light  the  Dublin  ISallast  Hoard  have  recently  been  directing  their  atra 
Moil,  and  very  eonsiderahle  success  has  attended  this  movement  on  thrt 
part.  After  partially  succeeding  in  their  attempts  to  improve  the  ordi- 
nary oil  light  hitherto  used  in  the  light  houses  under  their  control,  ami. 
indeed,  in  all  light-houses,  they,  feeling  satisfied  that  some  still  niorv 
powerful  and  equally  available  description  of  light  might  be  procured, 
applied  to  Mr.  John  K.  YVigham,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Edraundson  ^ 
Co.,  of  this  city,  and  requested  him  to  use  his  knowledge  and  practical 
experience  as  a  gas  engineer  in  solving  the  important  problem.  That 
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gentleman,  believing  that  light  obtained  from  gas  was  more  capable  of 
improvement  than  that  produced  from  oil,  commenced  operations  by 
experiments  having  for  their  object  the  invention  of  gas  of  a  better  and 
purer  quality  than  that  in  general  use.  He  not  only  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing gas  of  a  quality  much  superior  to  any  hitherto  made,  but  he 
obtained  that  result  by  the  simplest  means — the  gas  being  produced 
from  oil  by  a  safe  and  simple  process.  The  light  thus  produced,  and 
which  is  denominated  oxygenated  oil  gas,  is  of  intense  brilliancy.  On 
its  being  shown  to  us  in  Messrs.  Edmundson's  establishment  it  appeared 
to  cast  over  the  room,  which  had  been  previously  darkened,  a  light  of  a 
similar,  though,  of  course,  not  equally  intense,  whiteness  and  purity  as 
is  produced  by  electricity  or  the  magnesium  wire ;  and  we  could  easily 
understand  how  powerful  it  must  prove  when  transmitted  by  the  care- 
fully-adapted apparatus  fitted  up  in  all  light-houses. 

"As  is  well  known,  all  gas,  though  giving  out  a  pure  white  light  as 
it  emerges  from  the  burner,  yet  becomes  dark  and  smoky  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  flame.  This  defect  Mr.  Wigham  has  succeeded  in  obviating 
by  a  very  simple  yet  ingenious  method,  so  that  the  entire  flame  becomes 
equally  white  and  pure.  Another  recommendation  which  it  possesses 
is,  that  notwithstanding  its  superior  power — giving  about  three  times 
as  much  light  as  the  old  light-house  oil-burner — it  can  be  produced  at 
even  less  cost,  and  it  does  not  require  the  presence  of  skilled  labor  to 
superintend  or  manage  it. 

"  On  the  16th  instant  this  new  light  was  substituted  for  the  old  oil 
light  formerly  in  use  at  Howth  Bailey  light-house,  and  with  complete 
success,  its  great  brilliancy  being  the  subject  of  general  remark  on  the 
part  of  all  who  have  witnessed  it.  The  Ballast  Board  sent  a  deputation 
of  their  number  to  test  the  comparative  power  of  the  new  and  old  lights, 
and  the  result  was  most  satisfactory.  The  deputy  master  and  other 
members  of  the  Trinity  House  Corporation,  London,  have  since  also 
inspected  it,  and  expressed  their  unqualified  approval  of  it ;  and  we  may 
expect  shortly  to  hear  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  them  for  the  purpose 
of  illuminating  the  English  light-houses  which  are  under  their  charge." 

Interested  by  the  statements  which  had  reached  him  concerning  this 
light  during  the  summer  of  1867,  the  present  writer,  at  the  close  of  the 
Exposition  in  November  of  the  same  year,  visited  Dublin  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  personally  familiar  with  the  facts  in  regard  to  it.  He  was 
received  with  great  courtesy  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Ballast  Board,  by 
whom  every  facility  was  allowed  him  for  visiting  the  light-houses  into 
which  the  new  system  had  been  introduced,  and  for  examining  all  the 
details  of  the  constructions,  and  testing  the  performance  of  the  apparatus. 
Mr.  John  R.  Wigham,  their  gas  engineer,  very  politely  placed  himself  at 
the  writer's  service,  and  personally  accompanied  him,  first  to  the  light- 
house on  the  Hill  of  Howth,  where  the  new  light  had  been  in  use  about 
two  years ;  and  afterwards  to  Wicklow  Head,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Dublin,  at  which  all  the  constructions  and  preparations  for  introducing 
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it  had  just  been  completed.  The  Wicklow  light  is  a  flashing  light,  and  it 
serves  to  bring  out  some  points  of  the  superiority  of  the  new  system  of 
illumination  more  strikingly  than  the  other,  which  is  fixed. 

Before  visiting  the  light-houses  an  opportunity  was  offered  the  writer 
to  compare,  photometrically,  the  intensity  of  the  gas-light  with  that  of 
the  flame  of  a  first-class  four- wicked  Fresnel  oil-lamp,  burning  the  best 
kind  of  colza  oil.  The  comparison  was  made  in  the  photometric  gallery 
of  Messrs.  J.  Edmundson  &  Co.,  of  Oapel  street,  Dublin,  the  house  of 
which  Mr.  Wigham  is  a  partner.  The  gas-burner,  which  was  a  fac- 
simile of  those  used  in  the  light-houses,  consisted  of  a  cluster  of  thirty 
jets  .arranged  in  concentric  circles,  and  giving  a  very  powerful  compound 
flame.  The  result  more  than  sustained  the  statements  contained  in  the 
extracts  from  the  Dublin  journals  above  given,  as  the  photometer  showed 
a  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  gas-light  as  four  to  one.  This  was 
understood  to  be  owing  to  the  improvements  which  have  been  made 
upon  the  apparatus  since  its  first  introduction. 

THE  BAILEY  LIGHT-HOUSE. 

The  Bailey  light-house  on  the  Hill  of  Howth  was  next  visited,  and  an 
attentive  examination  was  made  of  the  arrangements  for  manufacturing 
and  purifying  the  gas,  as  well  as  of  the  fixtures  for  exhibiting  the  light 
in  the  lantern.  The  stand  for  the  lamp  is  not  removed ;  but  the  lamp 
itself  is  promptly  detachable,  being  united  with  the  stand  by  a  simple 
joint  made  secure  against  leakage  and  hydrostatic  pressure  by  means  of 
mercury.  When  the  lamp  is  in  place,  the  oil  is  supplied  from  a  reservoir 
of  suitable  height  within  the  lantern.  The  supply  is  cut  off  when  the 
lamp  is  to  be  removed,  by  means  of  a  stop-cock.  On  raising  the  lamp  a 
certain  amount  of  oil  escapes  from  it,  which  is  caught  in  a  receiver 
attached  to  the  stand,  from  which  it  may  be  drawn  off  and  returned  to 
the  reservoir.  When  the  gas-burner  is  introduced,  it  takfes  the  exact 
place  previously  occupied  by  the  lamp,  being  adapted  to  its  own  sup- 
port by  means  of  a  mercury  joint  similar  to  that  above  mentioned  in 
speaking  of  the  lamp.  As  the  support  is  necessarily  a  little  eccentric  in 
the  lantern,  the  leading  tube  below  the  burner  is  so  curved  as  to  bring 
the  cluster  of  gas-flames  precisely  into  the  required  position.  Above 
the  burner  is  placed  a  large  glass  chimney,  which  serves  to  create  a 
draught  by  which  smoke  is  effectually  prevented,  and  the  flame  is  made 
intensely  bright  and  clear. 

An  opportunity  was  afforded  to  the  writer  to  see  the  change  effected 
from  gas  to  oil.  The  burner  was  removed  and  the  lamp  substituted  in 
its  place  and  lighted,  all  within  about  one  minute. 

The  gas  which  was  used  in  the  earlier  experiments  was  manufactured 
from  oil,  but  the  material  now  employed  is  cannel  shale.  This  is  distilled 
in  retorts  precisely  like  those  of  our  ordinary  city  gas  works.  Two  retorts 
were  used  at  Howth  Bailey,  but  in  the  construction  of  the  new  works 
three  have  been  introduced  as  affording  greater  security  against  possible 
accidents. 
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FLASHING-  LIGHT  AT  WICKLOW  HEAD. 

A  visit  was  made  on  a  subsequent  occasion  to  the  flashing  light  at 
Wicklow  Head,  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  former  by  land. 
Here  the  great  advantage  of  gas  for  intermittent  flames  was  made  very 
strikingly  evident.  By  means  of  a  simple  clock-work  movement  and  a 
mercurial  valve,  the  gas  is  instantaneously  cut  off  at  the  proper  moment, 
and  is  afterward  as  instantaneously  rekindled  by  means  of  small  main- 
taining flames,  such  as  are  to  some  extent  in  use  in  this  country  for 
domestic  lights.  The  mechanism  previously  used  to  display  and  con- 
ceal the  oil  light  was  greatly  more  elaborate,  and  was  liable,  on  the  least 
disturbance  of  adjustment,  to  work  with  a  clatter,  which,  being  re-en- 
forced by  the  vibration  of  the  entire  column  of  air  in  the  tower,  was 
almost  deafening. 

RELATIVE  COST  OF  GAS  AND  OIL. 

At  tne  time  of  the  writer's  visit  to  Wicklow  Head,  in  1867,  the  gas- 
light had  only  just  been  introduced.  With  the  caution  with  which  light- 
house authorities  proverbially  proceed,  the  results  of  the  single  experi- 
ment at  Howth  had  been  watched  for  nearly  or  quite  two  years  before 
the  introduction  of  the  system  elsewhere  had  been  permitted.  Early  in 
1867  a  report  on  the  subject  was  called  for  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
London,  which  was  furnished  by  E.  F.  Roberts,  esq.,  inspector  of  lights, 
of  Dublin,  as  follows : 

"The  experiments  commenced  in  the  year  1865  with  gas  made  from 
oil,  and  subsequently  with  gas  made  from  shale,  the  latter  being  more 
economical,  and  showing  an  equal  amount  of  light. 

"On  comparing  the  gas  with  a  four- wick  lamp,  the  photometer  showed 
the  gas-light  to  be  four  times  greater  in  intensity  and  quantity  than  the 
oil  light  of  the  four-wick  burner,  such  as  is  used  in  a  first  class  dioptric 
apparatus. 

"  Several  comparisons  were  made  by  observing  the  effect  of  each  from 
the  Princess  Alexandra  steamer  at  night,  in  the  following  manner,  viz : 

"The  four- wick  oil  lamp  at  Howth  Bailey  was  lighted  for  half  an  hour 
to  enable  the  flame  to  reach  its  proper  height;  it  was  then  suddenly 
extinguished,  and  the  gas  was  exhibited  in  the  space  of  a  few  seconds, 
when  the  superiority  of  the  gas  was  very  manifest.  These  experiments 
were  made  on  many  occasions. 

"Again,  the  steamer  was  taken  to  a  position  equidistant  from  Howth 
Bailey  and  Wicklow  Head,  the  night  being  perfectly  clear,  both  apparatus 
of  the  same  order,  and  both,  when  burning  oil,  showing  the  same  bril- 
liancy; but,  on  substituting  gas  at  the  former  station,  its  superiority  was 
again  very  evident. 

"On  the  27th  of  December,  1866,  an  accident  happened  to  the  gas, 
owing  to  a  defect  in  the  coupling  of  the  gas-pipe,  when  oil  had  to  be 
used,  which  was  done  in  about  a  minute.  But  such  an  accident  is  not 
likely  to  occur  again. 
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"  I  would  still  recommend  the  gas  to  be  continued  at  Howth  Bailey, 
and  also  adopted  at  Wicklow  Head  for  the  intended  intermittent  light, 
but  in  no  case  would  I  propose  it  without  having  oil  in  readiness,  as  a 
stand-by  in  case  of  accident. 

"Annexed  is  a  statement  of  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  of  gas- 
light for  the  year  1866,  exclusive  of  the  interest  on  the  first  cost  for 
fitting  up  the  gas  apparatus,  (which  amounted  to  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds,)  also  a  statement  of  the  expenditure  for  main- 
taining the  oil  light  at  Wicklow  Head  during  the  same  period,  the  lamps 
at  this  station  being  exactly  similar  to  those  at  Howth  Bailey. 


"OIL. 

" Annual  statement  of  the  quantity  of 
ail  and  other  material  expended  in 
maintaining  the  oil  light  at  Wick- 
low Head  light-home  station,  with 
the  cost  of  same,between  tlie  1st  Jan- 
uary and  31st  December,  1866. 

£  i.  d. 

780  gals,  of  oil  at  4*.  9£d.  186  17  6 

Lamp  wicks   5  60 

Cylinders   4  40 

Carriage  of  oil,  &c   4   8  0 

Burners,  and  repairs  of 

burners   3  10  0 


Total   204  5  6 


"PATENT  OAS. 

uAnnual  statement  of  the  quantity 
of  fuel,  materials,  &c,  expended  in 
manufacturing  gas  at  the  Howth 
Bailey  light-house  station,  faith  the 
cost  of  the  same,  between  the  1st 
January  and  31st  December,  1866. 

£  9.  d. 

Coal,  38  tons,  at  24*. . .  45  12  0 
Shale,  14  tons,  at  67*.  2d.  47  0  4 
Lime,  96  hhds,  at  1*.  4d.  6  80 
Labor,  365  days,  at  2*.  36  10  0 

Cylinders,  35,  at  1*          1  15  0 

Oil,  (during  accident  to 

gas,)  5  gals,  at  4*.  10<7.  14  7 
Wear  and  tear,  fixing 

spare  retort   6  0  0 

Wear  and  tear,  fixing 

new  gas  burner   2  00 


Total   146  9  11 


"  Total  number  cubic  feet  of  gas  produced   120,439 

"  Total  number  cubic  feet  of  gas  consumed   118,137  * 

In  consequence  of  this  report  the  following  correspondence  took  place 
between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  inspector,  which  is  introduced  as 
covering  the  principal  points  of  practical  interest  in  this  system  of  light- 
house illuminations: 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  TO  CAPTAIN  ROBERTS,  R.  N. 

"Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall,  March  30,  1867. 
"Sir:  With  reference  to  the  report  upon  the  shale  gas-light  at  Howth 
Bailey  light-house,  forwarded  in  answer  to  a  query,  I  am  directed  by  the 
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Board  of  Trade  to  request  that  they  may  be  furnished  with  the  following 
additional  information: 

"  1st.  The  cost  of  the  entire  apparatus,  machinery,  and  buildings  re- 
quired for  the  system  of  gas  illumination. 

"  2d.  The  space  occupied  by  the  apparatus,  &c,  i.  e.,  the  size  of  the 
buildings  for  the  apparatus,  including  stowage  of  coal,  shale,  lime,  &c, 
over  and  above  the  space  necessary  for  the  common  system,  and 
whether  such  space  could  be  obtained  at  a  rock  station,  where  the  tower 
alone  is  available. 

"3d.  Whether  additional  labor  is  required,  as  it  has  been  charged  at 
Howth  Bailey. 

"4th.  How  is  the  crocus  burner  used,  with  reference  to  the  common 
dioptric  apparatus  t  Is  it  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  lenses,  or  is  it  inde- 
pendent of  them  t 

44  5th.  When  the  accident  happened  to  the  gas,  how  long  did  it  take  to 
repair;  and  supposing  it  had  occurred  where  no  aid  was  at  hand  beyond 
the  keepers,  could  the  accident  have  been  remedied  t 

"6th.  Is  the  retort  liable  to  sudden  injury,  and  what  would  be  the 
result  fw 

REPLY  OF  CAPTAIN  ROBERTS. 

Ballast  Office,  Dublin,  April  24, 1867. 

"Sir:  With  reference  to  the  Board  of  Trade's  letter  of  the  30th  ulti- 
mo, requesting  that  they  may  be  furnished  with  additional  information 
respecting  the  system  of  gas  Rumination  for  light-houses, 

"I  beg  to  submit  to  the  board  the  following  answers,  viz.: 

"1st.  The  cost  for  the  entire  apparatus,  machinery,  and  buildings, 
requisite  for  this  system  of  illumination,  depends  to  some  extent  on  the 
position  of  the  light-house  to  which  it  is  to  be  adapted;  but  taking,  for 
instance,  Wicklow  Head,  the  following  is  an  approximation  of  what  the 
cost  is  likely  to  be,  viz. : 

"  A  complete  gas  apparatus,  with  crocus  burner  and  buildings,  including 
coal-store,  is  estimated  to  cost  as  follows: 

[Here  follow  specification  and  details  of  cost,  omitted.] 

"2d.  The  space  required  for  a  gas  apparatus  would  be  about  sixty  feet 
by  twenty  feet,  including  storage  for  coal.  I  am  of  opinion  it  would 
not  be  suitable  to  apply  gas  to  any  rock  station,  where  such  space  out- 
side the  tower  could  not  be  had,  as  it  would  not  do  to  make  gas  in  the 
tower. 

"  3d.  I  consider  one  additional  laborer  is  necessary  for  making  the  gas. 

"4th.  The  crocus  lamp  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  lens,  and  is  remova- 
ble and  replaceable  by  the  ordinary  oil  lamp  in  three  or  four  minutes. 
No  alteration  of  the  lenses  is  required  in  the  case  of  using  gas. 

"  oth.  The  accident  referred  to  in  my  report  was  simply  a  leakage.  The 
light-keepers  found  it  as  they  were  going  to  light  up,  just  before  sunset, 
and  although  they  could  easily  in  a  few  minutes  have  repaired  it  with  a 
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little  irhite  lead,  yet  they  thought  it  better  to  light  the  oil  lamp 
repair  the  leakage  by  soldering,  which  they  did;  and  at  9-30  p.  nr.  1 
took  away  the  oil  lamp  and  lighted  the  gas,  the  change  occupying  one 
minute  and  a  half. 

UA  similar  leakage  cannot  occur  again,  as  the  brass  cap  which  was  in 
contact  with  the  quicksilver  of  the  coupling,  and  which  had  become  cor- 
roded hy  the  action  of  the  quicksilver,  has  been  replaced  by  iron,  which 
will  not  be  so  acted  on  by  the  quicksilver. 

"  6th,  The  average  duration  of  a  retort  is  one  year ;  they  sometimes 
last  much  longer.  They  seldom  crack  suddenly,  but  this  does  sometimes 
happen.  Such  a  crack  can  generally  be  easily  staunched  with  a  little 
t*r  and  fine  coal  dust,  anil  a  retort  so  treated  often  lasts  a  long  time. 
When  a  retort  at  any  tiaie,  either  irom  ordinary  wear  or  sudden  n  i  l, 
ing,  becomes  too  leaky  for  use,  recourse  is  had  to  another,  which  can  be 
used  until  it  in  its  turn  requires  to  be  replaced,  By  the  arrangement 
proposed  forWicklow  Head,  the  three  retort  beds  are  to  be  so  constructed 
that  a  new  retort  can  be  placed  in  auy  of  them  without  stoppage  to 
the  gas  manufacture,  m  that  there  will  be  little  chance  of  failure  in  the 
light  from  breakage  of  retorts;  and  as  they  are  almost  the  only  perish- 
able part  of  the  apparatus,  the  continuance  of  the  light  m  pretty  cer* 
tain,  and  in  addition  there  is  the  'stand-by'  of  the  oil  lamp,* 

As  the  result  of  these  inquiries,  an  order  was  shortly  afhT  issued  for 
the  introduction  of  the  new  system  of  gas  lighting  at  Wicklow  Head. 

In  addition  to  these  evidences  of  the  superiority  of  the  new  light,  it 
maybe  stated  that  numerous  written  testimonials  in  its  favor  have  been 
given  by  the  most  experienced  navigators  frequenting  the  port  of  Dublin, 
including  the  officers  of  the  royal  navy  commanding  the  royal  mail 
steamers  entering  that  port.  From  all  that  he  had  thus  seen  and  heard 
upon  the  subject,  and  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  improvement  and 
of  the  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  the  means  by  which  if  had  been 
effected,  the  writer  became  strongly  impressed  with  the  desirability  of 
introducing  a  system  possessing  so  great  advantages  into  some  of  the 
more  important  light  houses  upon  the  American  coast.  Owing  to  the 
necessity  of  manufacturing  the  gas  upon  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  used, 
the  system  is  not  adapted  to  light-houses  upon  isolated  rocks,  or  to  minor 
lights  remote  from  the  sources  of  supply  of  the  uecessary  material ;  but 
in  such  localities  as  Fire  Island,  Sandy  Hook,  and  many  other  points  in 
the  approaches  to  our  great  seaport  towns,  its  introduction  would  be 
unattended  with  difficulties  of  any  kind,  and  it  could  not  fail  to  promote 
in  a  high  degree  the  security  of  navigation.  Impressed  with  these  views, 
the  writer  availed  himself  of  the  earliest  opportunities  which  presented 
after  his  return  to  this  country,  in  the  winter  of  1807,  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject informally  to  the  attention  of  members  of  the  Light  house  Board  of 
the  United  States.  At  the  expressed  desire  of  some  of  these  gentlemen, 
he  went  so  far  as  to  obtain  exact  estimates  of  the  probable  cost  of  con- 
structing and  maintaining  the  necessary  works  in  connection  with  a 
light  house  in  a  selected  locality,  from  Messrs.  J.  Edmundson  &  Co.,  of 
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Dublin,  the  originators  of  the  system,  and  from  a  competent  gas  engineer 
of  New  York.  These  estimates,  accompanied  by  drawings,  were  for- 
warded to  the  chairman  of  the  Light-house  Board  at  Washington,  with 
the  following  explanatory  letter,  dated  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
April  10,  1868,  and  addressed  to  Admiral  W.  B.  Shubrick,  chairman  of 
the  Light-house  Board : 

LETTER  TO  ADMIRAL  SHUBRICK, 

"I  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  you,  herewith,  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  and  erecting  gas  works  suitable  for  supplying  a  first-class 
light-house,  proposed  to  be  illuminated  by  Wigham's  patent  crocus  gas- 
lamp,  as  actually  employed  at  the  Howth  Bailey  and  Wicklow  Head 
light-houses,  in  Ireland. 

"There  are  two  estimates  entirely  independent  of  each  other;  one  by 
J.  Edmundson  &  Co.,  Dublin,  the  house  to  which  Mr.  Wigham  belongs, 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Davidson,  a  civil  engineer  of  this  city,  who 
has  had  experience  in  the  erection  of  gas  works,  and  whose  drawings 
are  taken  from  works  actually  existing  in  this  city.  Mr.  Davidson's 
estimates  and  drawings  were  furnished  before  I  had  received  those  of 
Edmundson  &  Co.  Both  reach  substantially  the  same  result.  Each 
includes  something  which  the  other  does  not. 

"Edmundson  &  Co.  propose  to  deliver  in  New  York  all  the  apparatus 
necessary  for  the  purpose  proposed,  upon  the  plan  of  the  works  at  Wick- 
low Head,  (the  most  recently  constructed  of  the  Irish  works,)  and  to  put 
in  place  all  the  pipes  and  fixtures  necessary  for  illumination,  including 
alteration  of  the  present  oil-lamp  so  that  it  may  be  used  interchangeably 
with  the  gas-burner  in  case  of  need ;  but  do  not  undertake  the  erection 
of  buildings  or  the  setting  of  retorts. 

"This  estimate  amounts  to  one  thousand  and  fifty-five  pounds;  or,  with 
gold  at  one  dollar  and  forty  cents,  say  to  seven  thousand  four  hundred 
dollars. 

"Mr.  Davidson  proposes  to  furnish  everything  in  Edmundson  &  Co.'s 
offer,  with  a  second  purifier,  a  washer  and  a  meter  besides,  which  are 
not  required  at  Wicklow ;  but  he  does  not  undertake  the  erection  of  the 
apparatus  and  fixtures,  nor  will  he  provide  the  burner. 

"His  estimate  is  six  thousand  dollars,  with  a  gas-holder  of  one  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  capacity.  But  as  a  larger  gas-holder — say  two  thousand 
five  hundred  cubic  feet — will  be  necessary,  his  total  will  amount  to 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  or  about  the  same  as  that  of 
Edmundson  &  Co. 

"From  Mr.  Davidson's  estimate  may  be  deducted  the  value  of  the 
parts  not  necessary,  which  will  reduce  the  total  below  seven  thousand 
dollars. 

"Neither  estimate  includes  the  cost  of  buildings,  nor  the  work  of  set- 
ting the  retorts,  or  of  constructing  the  tank  of  masonry  required  for  the 
gas-holder.   Mr.  Davidson  states  to  me  that  all  these  expenses  may  be 
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Total   13,000 
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Total  oost  of  production  of  gas  per  annum   737 

"The  actual  cost  at  Itowth  Hatley  for  illuminating  material  during  the 
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eral  days  at  Monkstowii,  near  Kingstown,  Dublin  harbor,  hist  November, 
the  Howth  Bailey  light  was  every  night  visible  at  a  distance  of  six  miles, 
and  was  greatly  more  brilliant  than  a  first-class  oil  light  with  a  cata- 
dioptric  lantern  of  the  same  description  situated  at  half  the  distance." 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  these  estimates,  the  values  given  are  i~ 
excess,  especially  for  the  maintenance  of  the  light,  of  what  they  are 
likely  to  prove  to  be.  Coal  delivered  at  Saudy  Hook  will  probably  cost 
more  nearly  six  than  nine  dollars  per  ton.  The  additional  labor  required 
will  probably  be  obtainable  for  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
instead  of  five  hundred.  If  the  same  description  of  coal  is  used  as  at 
Howth  Bailey,  a  much  less  weight  will  be  necessary  than  is  here 
assumed,  though  at  a  price  in  like  proportion  perhaps  advanced ;  but 
the  gas  will  be  richer  and  the  volume  consumed  very  greatly  less, 

Supposing,  however,  that  there  should  be  nothing  whatever  gained; 
or  even  supposing  that  the  expense  of  the  gas-light  should  be  sensibly 
greater  than  that  of  the  lamp  light  at  present  used,  the  advantage  secured 
by  the  change  would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increased  cost,  since 
the  intensity  of  the  light  would  be  increased  four  fold,  and  the  range  of 
its  visibility  in  moments  of  danger  would  be  correspondingly  extended. 
If  a  single  ship  of  the  multitudes  which  founder  in  the  approaches  to  the 
harbor  of  New  York  should  be  saved  from  destruction  in  consequence  of 
the  adoption  of  this  superior  light,  the  value  of  this  one  vessel  with  its 
cargo  aloue  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  increased  expense  consequent 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  improvement  for  an  entire  century.  The  pro- 
ject is  still  before  the  Light-house  Board,  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  that 
body  may  deem  it  at  length  to  be  worthy  of  a  trial, 

IL— ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

The  intense  light  produced  by  the  current  of  a  powerful  galvanic  bat- 
tery passing  between  two  carbon  points,  early  suggested  the  possibility 
of  employing  electricity  for  purposes  of  illumination.  This  could  only  at 
the  time  seem  a  remote  possibility,  for  the  want  of  permanence  and 
uniformity  of  force  in  the  currents  generated  by  the  only  batteries  then 
known,  restricted  within  narrow  Limits  the  duration  of  the  phenomenon 
and  the  steadiness  of  its  brilliancy.  When,  about  thirty  years  ago,  sus- 
taining batteries  had  been  created  by  Daniell,  Grove,  and  others,  the 
problem  became  more  feasible,  and  excited  a  new  iuterest.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  two  great  discoveries  had  been  made.  In  1819,  the 
influence  of  the  electric  current  upon  the  magnetic  needle,  first  detected 
by  Oersted,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  important  branch  of  electrical 
science  to  which,  among  other  great  benefits,  the  world  owes  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  w  hich  is  known  as  electro-magnetism  ;  and  in  1830,  the 
production  of  a  spark  from  a  circuit  of  copper  wire,  suddenly  interrupted 
in  presence  of  a  magnet,  a  result  reached  by  Faraday  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  ingenious  experimental  researches  upon  electricity,  was  the  ele- 
mentary fact  out  of  which  has  since  grown  the  converse  branch  called 
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sible  interval  separating  the  two  poles  of  tbe  battery,  or,  as  they  are 
called,  tbe  electrodes.  And  a  current  of  this  degree  of  power,  when  it 
becomes  luminous,  becomes  intensely  so.  The  electric  light  is  therefore 
unsuitable  for  tht4  ordinary  uses  of  domestic  lite*  I  nit  for  purposes  * 
public  illumination,  and  especially  lor  sea-coast  lights,  it  seems 
be  admirably  adapted*  It  has  been  introduced  by  the  govern  meats  < 
both  Great  Britain  and  France  in  oue  or  two  of  their  lirst-clastf  light- 
houses; by  the  former  at  Dungeness,  and  by  the  latter  at  La  Heve, 
near  Havre.  The  British  light  was  established  in  1862;  the  first  French 
light,  a  year  or  two  later.  In  both  cases  the  electricity  is  generated  by 
powerful  niagnet-o-electric  machines  driven  by  steam-engines.  It  was 
stated  in  the  earlier  reports  that  a  force  of  one  and  a  quarter  horse-power 
was  required  to  drive  the  British  machine,  ami  one  and  a  half  horse- 
power to  drive  the  French,  In  practice,  the  French  have  employed  a 
fore*  greater  than  this,  equal  to  two  and  a  half  horse-power  for  each 
machine. 

Both  these  governments  have  exhibited  their  lights  in  the  Exposition, 
and  the  French  machine  has  been  visible  to  the  public  for  some  hours 
daily.  The  British  has  been  less  freely  open  to  inspection,  and  on  the 
only  occasion  on  which  access  to  it  has  been  obtained,  it  was  enveloped 
in  a  covering  of  canvas,  which  made  a  detailed  examination  impossible* 
A  description  of  this  machine,  however,  or  at  least  of  one  quite  similar 
exposed  in  London,  in  ISG2,  furnishes  all  the  essential  particulars  in 
regard  to  its  construction.1  The  machine  embraces  eighty  eight  bobbins, 
or  coils  of  copper- wire,  wound  round  as  many  hollow  cores  of  soft  iron, 
each  containing  ninety  feet  of  wire  Ko.  9,  The  wire  is  wound  in  double, 
the  w  hole  being  equivalent  to  one  wire  of  forty- five  feet  in  length  and  two- 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  iron  cores  are  three  and  a  half  inches 
long,  one  and  a  half  inch  hi  diameter  externally,  and  one  indt  intact 
nally.  They  are  arranged  at  equal  distnnees  from  each  other  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  large  wheel  live  feet  in  diameter,  their  axes  being  parallel 

■The  information  which,  at  the  time  of  writing  this  article,  (September,  ltJti?,)  was 
wanting  has  been  since  furnished  in  a  published  report  of  Cap  tarn  M.  C.  Cluse,  a  member 
of  the  Trinity  House  Light-house  Board,  and  one  of  the  British  commissioners  to  tbe  Exposi- 
tion. It  appears  that  the  electro-magnetic  machine  exhibited  in  Pans  by  the  British  govern- 
ment was  constructed  upon  a  model  somewhat  differing  from  that  of  the  Dungeness  machine 
described  above.  Since  the  differences,  however,  are  not  differences  of  principle  or  even  of 
form,  but  only  of  the  number  of  parts  and  of  their  arrangement,  it  has  not  been  thought 
worth  while  to  disturb  the  statements  of  the  test  but  to  note  the  necessary  corrections  in  the 
present  form. 

In  the  machine  which  was  exhibited  at  Paris  the  tots!  number  of  magnetic  bobbins  is 
ninety -six,  aud  these  are  arranged  in  six  rings  or  wheels,  and  not  in  two  as  at  L>ungene?s. 
There  are.  therefore,  seven  rings  of  permanent  horseshoe  magnets,  instead  of  three.  The 
bobbins  of  the  successive  rings  are  net,  as  described  above,  in  such  h  manner  that  one-half 
the  number  shall  be  undergoing  change  of  polarity,  while  the  other  halt  are  in  the  middle  of 
the  spaces  between  the  poles  of  the  permanent  magnets,  and  commutators  of  course  have  to 
be  used*  It  is  stated  by  Captain  Close  that  experiments  with  this  machine  show  that  the 
number  of  changes  of  polarity  per  minute  which  gives  the  most  intense  illumination  is  six 
thousand  four  hundred. 
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to  the  axis  of  the  wheel;  and  in  two  parallel  rings,  forty-four  coils  in 
each  ring.  The  axes  of  one  set  or  ring  of  coils  are  placed  so  as  to  cor- 
respond to  the  middle  of  the  distance  between  those  of  the  other  rin^f. 
Sixty-six  very  powerful  steel  horseshoe  magnets  are  firmly  fixed  in 
three  rings  parallel  to  each  other,  twenty-two  in  each  ring,  their  poles 
all  in  the  planes  of  their  several  rings,  and  distant  from  each  other  by  a 
space  equal  to  that  which  separates  the  centres  of  the  bobbins.  The 
magnets  of  the  several  rings  are  similarly  situated  upon  the  circumfer- 
ence, their  poles  being  alternate;  but  the  poles  of  those  in  the  extreme 
rings  face  contrary  poles  in  the  central  ring.  Each  magnet  in  the  two 
external  rings  is  composed  of  four  separate  plates;  or  simple  magnets, 
combined,  and  each  of  those  of  the  central  ring  of  six  simple  magnets. 
The  weight  of  each  simple  magnet  is  six  pounds. 

As  the  wheel  turns,  the  cores  with  their  bobbins  pass  between  the 
successive  poles  of  the  fixed  magnets;  and  owing  to  the  equality  of  the 
spaces  between  the  poles  and  the  cores,  all  the  bobbins  of  one  ring  pags 
these  poles  simultaneously;  but  owing  to  the  dissimilarity  of  position  of 
the  two  series  of  bobbins  in  their  respective  rings,  it  happens  that  while 
those  of  one  set  are  passing  the  poles,  those  of  the  other  are  half-way 
between  the  poles.  While  the  motion  continues,  alternate  currents  of 
opposite  character  are  generated  in  each  series  of  bobbins.  The  change 
of  polarity  and  of  corresponding  electric  flow  occurs  in  the  moment  of  the 
polar  passage.  Thus  when  the  current  in  one  set  of  bobbins  is  in  the 
middle  of  its  flow,  that  in  the  other  undergoes  a  sudden  reversal.  By 
the  arrangements  known  to  electricians  under  the  name  of  commutators, 
all  the  successively  opposite  currents  are  turned  into  the  same  direction 
in  the  circuit  which  conveys  the  electricity  to  the  electric  lamp.  In  this 
way  the  fluctuations  which  occur  in  the  intensity  of  the  current  gener- 
ated by  one  of  the  sets  of  bobbins  are  made  to  compensate  those  of  the 
other,  and  the  resultant  intensity  is  nearly  or  quite  constant. 

As  the  twenty-two  magnets  of  each  ring  present  forty-four  poles,  there 
are  forty-four  changes  of  direction  in  each  set  of  bobbins  at  every  revolu- 
tion, or  eighty-eight  changes  in  both.  The  velocity  of  revolution  is  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  ten  turns  per  minute.  The  total  number  of 
changes  of  polarity  in  the  same  time  is  therefore  nearly  ten  thousand. 
The  intensity  of  the  light  produced  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  revolution. 
When  the  movement  is  slow  the  current  is  feeble,  as  when  the  machine 
is  at  rest  there  is  no  current  at  all.  But  though  the  intensity  increases 
with  the  velocity,  a  limit  is  reached  beyond  which  a  further  acceleration 
will  tend  to  diminish  rather  than  to  increase  it  further,  because  the 
magnetization  of  the  soft  iron  cores  is  not  instantaneous,  but  requires  a 
certain  time,  and  too  great  a  velocity  of  revolution  induces  a  reversal  01 
the  current  before  the  cores  are  completely  magnetized.  The  most 
advantageous  velocity  can  only  be  ascertained  experimentally. 

The  French  machine  in  some  respects  differs  from  the  English.  There 
are  four  rings  of  bobbins,  instead  of  two,  but  only  sixteen  in  each  ring 
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In  regard  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  produced  by  these  machines,  as 
compared  with  that  derived  from  other  sources,  Mr.  Becquerel,  in  an 
article  on  the  electrical  apparatus  exhibited  in  the  Exposition  of  1862, 
gives  some  interesting  statements  derived  from  the  results  of  experiments 
made  at  Paris  with  a  magneto-electric  machine  similar  in  construction 
to  that  above  described,  but  having  six  sets  of  bobbins  instead  of  four, 
or  ninety-six  in  all.  The  permanent  magnets  were  similar,  and  each  was 
capable  of  lifting  three  times  its  own  weight.  The  ma€hine  was  driven 
by  an  engine  of  two  horse-power,  and  the  light  produced,  determined  by 
suitable  photometric  measurements,  was  divided  by  two,  in  order  to  reduce 
it  to  the  amount  corresponding  to  a  single  horse-power.  This  amount 
was  found,  when  the  electrodes  employed  were  of  selected  gas  carbon, 
to  be  equal  to  a  mean  value  of  seven  hundred  stearine  candles.  Its 
greatest  brilliancy  was  from  one  thousand  to  one  thousand  one  hundred, 
and  its  least  from  four  hundred  and  eighty  to  five  hundred  and  twenty. 
With  carbon  of  greater  purity,  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the 
mean  light  was  from  eight  hundred  to  eight  hundred  and  eighty,  and 
the  maximum  nearly  one  thousand  three  hundred. 

Mr.  Becquerel  proceeds  to  compare  the  light  thus  obtained,  in  point  of 
economy,  with  that  produced  in  equal  quantity  by  the  galvanic  battery, 
by  coal  gas,  by  coal  oil,  by  oil  of  colza,  by  tallow,  stearine,  and  wax.  In 
these  estimates  he  assumes  the  price  of  gas  to  be  thirty-hundredths  of  a 
franc  per  cubic  metre,  or  seventeen  cents  the  one  hundred  cubic  feet ; 
oil  of  colza,  one  dollar  and  twenty-eight  cents  per  gallon ;  tallow,  in  the 
form  of  candles,  sixteen  cents;  stearine,  thirty-six  cents;  and  wax  fifty- 
two  cents  per  pound.  The  cost  of  the  electric  light  he  assumes  to  be  only 
that  of  the  combustible  required  to  run  the  engine.  From  these  data  he 
deduces  the  following  values : 

A  light  equal  to  that  of  seven  hundred  stearine  candles  will  cost  per 


hour — 

1.  Produced  by  the  machine   2  to  4  cents. 

2.  Produced  by  the  galvanic  battery   38  to  94  cents. 

3.  Produced  by  coal  gas   62  cents. 

4.  Produced  by  kerosene   73  cents. 

5.  Produced  by  pure  oil  of  colza   $1  14. 

6.  Produced  by  tallow  candles   $2  37. 

7.  Produced  by  stearine   $5. 

8.  Produced  by  wax   $6  10. 


In  point  of  cheapness,  therefore,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  comparison 
between  the  electric  light  and  that  produced  by  even  the  least  costly 
of  the  materials  ordinarily  employed  for  purposes  of  illumination. 
Actual  experiment,  however,  in  the  use  of  these  machines  in  French 
light-houses,  has  shown  that  these  figures  require  important  modification. 
A  report  made  in  1866,  to  the  minister  of  public  works,  by  Mr.  Reynaud, 
inspector  general  of  roads,  bridges^  light-houses,  and  buoys,  upon  the 
electric  light  established  at  La  Hfeve  in  1864,  furnishes  some  valuable 
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while  allowing  the  red  and  yellow — that  is  to  say,  the  most  highly 
luminous — rays  to  pass  with  comparative  facility.  It  is  this  whic 


information  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  lights  at  La  Hove  are  of  the 
lirst  class  and  two  in  number,  situated  about  one  hunched  yards  a  par 
The  lanterns  are  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  metres  (nearly  four 
hundred  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  highest  tides.  One  of  these  lights 
only  was  replaced  by  electrieity  in  1864,  the  other  continuing  to 
maintained,  as  before,  by  means  of  au  oil  lamp.  The  presence  of  the 
two  descriptions  of  light,  side  by  side,  furnished  thus  the  most  advan- 
tageous opportunities  to  compare  them  not  only  as  to  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  but  also  in  regard  to  their  regularity,  the  range  of 
their  visibility  and  their  power  of  penetrating  logs.  In  regard  to  this 
latter  property  it  is  an  important  fact  that  the  fog-peuetrutiug  power 
of  a  light  is  not  necessarily  proportioned  to  its  brilliancy,  whether 
as  apparent  to  the  eye  or  as  photometrically  determined.  Fogs  and 
smokes  absorb  powerfully  the  more  refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum, 

hly 
ieh 

tints  the  clouds  of  the  morning  and  evening  horizon  so  forcibly  with 
orange  and  rosy  hues,  since  the  horizontal  rays  of  the  sun  then  traverse, 
for  a  great  distance,  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  which  are  more 
or  less  charged  with  mists.  The  light  which  is  produced  at  excessively 
high  temperatures  is  dazzling  in  its  brilliancy,  and  possesses  the  white- 
ness of  the  solar  light.  Tliis  is  due  to  the  presence  in  it,  in  their  full 
proportion,  of  the  most  refrangible  and  most  easily  absorbable  rays* 
The  electric  light  is  of  this  character.  In  the  light  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  oils,  on  the  other  hand,  these  easily  absorbable  rays  are 
but  feebly  represented,  while  the  red  and  yellow  are  produced  in  abund- 
ancr.  Accordingly,  in  a  time  of  fog,  an  electric  light  may  show  but  a 
moderate  superiority  over  a  light  produced  by  an  oil  lamp  which,  bj 
photometric  measurement,  it  at  the  same  time  exceeds  in  the  proportion 
of  eight  or  ten  to  one.  In  clear  weather,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  hav« 
a  much  greater  range  of  visibility. 

The  electric  light  established  in  ISfH  at  La  Heve  was  provided  witl 
two  magneto-electric  machines  like  that  above  described,  having  eacl 
tour  disks  of  sixteen  bobbins,  and  having  each  its  Independent  driving 
engine.  Then*  wen'  also  provided  two  systems  of  Fresnel  lenses,  one 
abnvr  the  other,  having  each  two  regulators  for  the  carbon  electrodes 
This  duplication  of  all  I  In-  purls  of  ihe  apparatus  was  especially  in  tended 
as  a  guarantee  against  any  interruption  of  the  light  by  unforseeu  acci- 
dent; inasmuch  as  in  case  one  regulator  failed,  another  could  be  substi- 
tuted, and  in  case  one  machine  ceased  to  perform,  the  other  could  be  put 
immediately  in  motion.  Hut  an  incidental  and  great  advantage  resulted 
also  from  this  provision,  which  consisted  in  the  power  to  double  the 
intensity  of  the  light  whenever  the  atmosphere  was  unusually  thick* 

The  power  of  the  beam  thrown  by  the  magneto-electric  machines 
originally  established  at  La  Heve,  as  concentrated  by  the  catailioptric 
system  of  Fresnel,  was  found  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  three  thousand 
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five  hundred  Carcel  burners.  The  light  which  it  replaced,  and  that  of 
the  companion  light  which  for  a  time  remained,  had  only  the  force  of 
six  hundred  and  thirty  Carcel  burners.  After  the  new  light  had  been 
put  into  operation,  the  point  of  principal  interest  first  attended  to  was 
to  ascertain,  by  comparative  observations,  the  mean  relative  visibility  or 
range  of  visibility  of  the  two  lights.  Observations  were  accordingly 
made  three  times  every  night  by  the  keepers  of  the  three  lights  at 
Honlleur,  distant  fifteen  kilometres,  or  eight  and  one-tenth  miles;  at 
Fatouville,  distant  twenty -one  and  a  half  kilometres,  or  eleven  and  six- 
tenths  miles;  and  at  Ver,  distant  forty-six  and  five-tenths  kilometres,  or 
twenty-five  and  one-tenth  miles. 
The  following  table  presents  the  results: 


This  table  does  not  furnish  a  very  fair  test  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
lights.  Duriug  the  greater  number  of  the  nights  of  observation  when 
both  lights  were  seen,  a  much  feebler  light  than  either  would  probably 
have  been  equally  visible,  especially  from  the  nearer  points.  During 
many  of  those  in  which  neither  was  seen,  it  is  probable  that  a  much 
more  powerful  one  than  either  would  have  been  unobserved  also.  The 
table  shows,  nevertheless,  that  while  the  electric  light  is  superior  to  the 
other,  it  m  not  so  much  superior  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  It 
shows,  further,  that  its  superiority  is  apparently  more  marked  as  the 
distance  is  greater ;  a  fact,  however,  which  is  associated  with  the  important 
additional  fact  that  both  lights  are  less  frequently  seen  at  great  distances, 
or,  in  other  words,  are  seen  at  such  distances  more  frequently  in  clear 
weather,  when  the  rays  of  hi^h  refrangibility  are  least  absorbed.  In 
foggy  weather,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  electric  light  was  seen 
twice  or  more  in  the  hundred  times  oftener  than  the  oil  light,  yet  during 
those  same  times  both  the  machines  were  in  operation,  and  the  power  of 
the  electric  light  was  carried  up  from  three  thousand  five  hundred  to 
seven  thousand  carcel-burner  force,  while  the  oil  light  remained  constant 
at  six  hundred  and  thirty.  An  advantage,  nevertheless,  which  the 
electric  light  very  distinctly  possessed  over  the  other,  was  in  its  creating 
a  kind  of  glow  in  the  fog,  by  which  mariners  were  enabled  to  recognize 
the  position  of  the  cape  even  when  both  lights  were  invisible. 
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An  irregularity  ftppettfl  iu  the  table,  by  which  the  superiority  of 
electric  light •  would  aecm  to  be  more  marked  Jit  HonnVur,  the  in  .in  r 
station,  than  at  Fatouville,  more  distant.  Thin  is  explained  by  the 
statement  that,  tht-  light  of  the  oil  lamp  is  somewhat  obscured  in  the 
direction  of  IlounViir  by  the  framework  of  the  huit< I  n 

Aii  evidence  perhaps  more  conclusive  of  the  relative  value  of  rite 
lights  than  that whit  h  liie  table  affords,  is  found  in  the 
navigators*  who  with  one  voice  ami  in  thai  they  always  nee 
light  bgfim  the  other. 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  the  vie  w  of  aw^rtainiiig  with 
approach  to  accuracy  the  relative  fog-penetrating  power  of  the  two 
descriptions  of  light  produced  by  electricity  ;ind  hy  ordinary  i  ohi1>uk 
tion,  when  the  photometric  intensities  are  equal ;  and  also  the  vxcem  of 
intensity  which  must  be  given  to  the  former  light,  in  order  that  its 
power  in  this  respect  may  be  equal  to  that  of  a  lamp  fed  by  oik  In 
these  experiments  it  was  attempted  to  imitate  as  nearh  as  possible  Tin' 
frhftcffbMt  effect  of  fogs,  by  interposing  glasses  of  different  colors,  nil, 
orange,  yellow,  &t\,  before  each  of  the  lights  successively.  Tin*  conchi- 
sion  which  these  experiments  seem  to  justify  is,  that  whenever  an  dec- 
trie  light  exceeds  iu  intensity  a  light  produced  by  a  lamp  two  and  a  half 
times,  it  will  penetrate  at  least  as  well  as  the  latter  the  fogs  most  unfa* 
vorable  to  the  transmission  of  the  rays.  And,  as  a  fact,  iu  whatever 
state  of  the  weather,  the  electric  light  at  La  Hove  has  always  hud  the 
largest  range  of  visibility. 

It  is  not  to  be  set  down  as  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the  electric  light 
that  it  requires  to  have  this  excess  of  intensity  over  the  lights  actually 
in  general  use,  in  order  to  be  equally  serviceable;  because  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  production  of  this  light  is  that  it  shall  be  intense. 
And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  not  only  the  required  increase  of 
intensity,  but  even  a  much  greater  one,  with  a  much  less  actual  expense. 
Thus,  at  La  Heve,  the  ordinary  intensity  of  the  electric  light  is  nearly 
six  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  oil  light,  and  when  both  machines  are 
in  operation  it  is  about  eleven  times  as  great. 

The  apparatus  required  for  the  production  of  the  electric  light  is  very 
much  more  complicated  than  that  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  that  of 
the  compound  lamp  in  common  use  in  light  houses.  The  possibilities  of 
derangement  are  correspondingly  multiplied.  Accident  may  happen  to 
the  steam  engine,  the  magneto-electric  machine  may  fail  in  some  of  its 
parts,  or  the  regulator  of  the  carbons — a  delicate  and  somewhat  compli- 
cated pieee  of  mechanism — may  cease  to  perform  its  functions  regularly. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  the  French  government,  in  introducing  the  sys- 
tem into  the  light-house  at  La  Hove,  were  careful  to  double  every  part  of 
the  machinery  and  apparatus,  even  to  the  costly  optical  combinations. 
An  experience  of  fifteen  months,  however,  demonstrated  that  the  liability 
to  interruption  by  accident  w  as  not  great.  During  this  period  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  was  ten.    Five  of  these  occurred  with  the  engine,  and 
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caused  the  extinction  of  the  light  for  periods  varying  from  three  to 
fifteen  minutes.  They  were  traced  to  the  inattention  of  one  of  the 
machinists;  and  in  an  interval  of  eight  months  after  his  discharge, 
there  occurred  but  one  more,  which  interrupted  the  movement  only 
three  minutes.  Two  accidents  occurred  to  the  magneto-electrical  ma- 
chines. In  the  first,  in  consequence  of  the  fracture  of  a  plate,  there 
was  a  stoppage  of  ten  minutes;  in  the  second,  owing  to  the  derange- 
ment of  a  bobbin,  there  was,  for  a  minute  or  two,  a  fluctuation  of  the 
light.  These  accidents  suggested  effectual  measures  for  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  similar  misfortunes.  The  other  accidents  were  owing  to 
derangements  of  the  regulators,  and  did  not  produce  extinction. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment, both  as  to  the  practicability  of  employing  the  new  mode  of 
illumination  and  as  to  its  superior  value,  that  it  was  resolved  to  extend 
the  system  to  the  second  of  the  light-houses  at  La  H&ve.  An  order  to 
this  effect  was  issued  by  the  minister  in  May,  1865,  and  the  new  appa- 
ratus was  brought  first  into  use  on  the  second  of  November  of  the  same 
year. 

The  apparatus  for  the  service  of  both  these  light-houses  is  now  installed 
in  the  same  building,  half-way  between  the  two  towers.  It  embraces 
four  magneto-electrical  machines,  each  having  six  disks  instead  of  four, 
with  sixteen  bobbins  in  a  disk.  Two  engines  of  five  horse-power  each 
are  employed  to  run  these.  Ordinarily  one  engine  only  is  in  operation, 
driving  a  single  machine  for  each  tower.  In  heavy  weather  both 
engines  are  active,  and  each  tower  receives  the  combined  currents  of 
two  machines.  Both  the  light-houses  have  double  jcatadioptric  systems, 
one  superposed  above  the  other  as  in  the  arrangement  originally  intro- 
duced. The  illuminating  power  of  each  of  the  new  machines,  as  opti- 
cally condensed,  is  equal  to  that  of  five  thousand  carcel  lamps.  By  the 
combination  of  two  at  once,  in  time  of  fog,  this  great  intensity  can  be 
doubled.  Experience  has  shown  that  such  a  duplication  will  be  neces- 
sary about  four  hundred  hours  in  the  year.  No  interruption  has  occurred 
since  the  installation  of  the  new  machines. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  economy  several  considerations  have  to 
be  taken  into  the  account,  which  were  overlooked  by  Mr.  Becquerel.  In 
the  first  place,  the  prime  cost  of  building  will  be  considerably  increased. 
A  suitable  apartment  will  be  necessary  for  the  engine,  and  a  separate 
oue  for  the  magneto-electric  machines.  Then  the  personnel  of  the  service 
will  require  an  increase  of  at  least  two  men.  Moreover,  the  necessary 
supply  of  water  for  the  engine  will  in  many,  and  probably  in  most  cases, 
present  a  problem  of  which  any  solution  must  be  expensive.  Headlands 
are  chosen  by  preference  for  light-houses,  where  there  are  no  natural 
springs,  and  where,  on  account  of  the  height,  it  is  difficult  economically 
to  raise  water  by  pumps.  The  alternative  presents  itself  to  construct 
cisterns  for  the  collection  of  rain-water.  The  cost  of  these  will  vary  in  dif- 
ferent localities.   At  La  Hfeve  they  have  been  constructed  of  sufficient 
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capacity  to  contain  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  cubic  metres,  (nearly 
fifty  thousand  gallons,)  at  an  expense  of  forty-six  thousand  francs — nine 
thousand  dollars. 

In  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  light  itself,  in  addition  to  the  0 
of  fuel,  which  has  amounted  to  nearly  one  thousand  dollars  per  anna 
there  are  to  be  considered  the  items  of  carbon  electrodes,  amounting  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  oil,  hemp,  cotton,  &c,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars;  and  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  engine  and  machines, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  overlooked  by  Mr.  Bccquerel,  and  m  all 
forming  a  sum  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  expense,  of  fuel  ;  besides  the 
wages  of  two  additional  employes.  The  entire  annual  expense  of  the  two 
lights,  since  both  were  furnished  with  the  electric  apparatus,  has  bee 
seventeen  thousand  francs,  or  three  thousand  four  hundred  doll 
while  it  amounted  to  only  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  franc* 
or  three  thousand  dollars,  while  they  were  lighted  with  oil.  Taking  int 
account,  however,  the  superior  intensity  of  the  electric  light,  the  expeus 
per  unit  of  light  is  as  seven  to  one  in  favor  of  the  electric  light.  The 
relative  economy  would  be  somewhat  less,  but  still  very  nearly  in  the 
same  proportion,  if  but  a  single  light  were  to  be  provided  for  at  the  same 
station. 

In  regard  to  the  practicability  of  extending  the  system  of  electric 
illumination  to  coast  lights  generally,  the  French  inspector  general  is  of 
opinion  that,  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  it  can  hardly  be  accomplished. 
The  system  is  not  economically  applicable  to  minor  lights,  which  are  the 
class  most  numerous,  while  the  magnitude  of  the  constructions  which 
it  reipihvs,  and  the  quantity  of  coal  which  it  consumes,  are  obstacles  te 
its  introduction  in  isolated  positions,  where  it  is  important  to  reduce  n? 
much  as  possible  both  the  size  of  the  structures  and  the  quantity 
transportation. 

Recent  discoveries  in  electrical  science  give  rise  to  the  anticipation 
that  the  bulk  and  cost  of  magneto-electric  machines  may  in  future  be 
materially  reduced,  and  that  possibly  there  may  be  also  some  reduction 
in  the  driving  force  necessary  to  produce  a  given  intensity  of  light* 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  objects  presented  in  the  present  Expo- 
sition is  the  machine  exposed  by  Mr.  Ladd,  id'  London,  under  the  name 
of  a  dynamo-electric  engine.  This  machine,  of  which  a  representation  is 
herewith  given,  Fig.  S7  consists  essentially  of  a  pair  oi  soft  iron  plates  of 
about  twelve  inches  by  twenty  four,  arid  half  an  inch  thick,  wrapped  with 
insulated  wire  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  to  the  depth  of 
four  layers.  These  j dates  are  placed  horizontally,  one  over  the  other, 
and  have  at  each  of  their  extremities  a  revolving  armature.  These  arm- 
a  hires  are  of  the  form  originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Werner  Siemens,  of 
Herlirt,  in  1857,  being  cylinders  of  sott  iron  deeply  grooved  in  the  direr- 
l  km  of  their  length,  and  wound  in  the  groove  with  insulated  Copper  wire. 

The  armatures  revolve  in  hollow  cylinders  of  equal  length,  and  only 
sufficiently  larger  to  permit  them  to  turn  freely.    These  hollow  cylinders 
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an?  formed  of  two  thick  bars  of  soft  iron  separated  by  an  equally  thick 
plate  of  brass  all  firmly  united  ami  then  bored  longitudinally,  These  hoi* 
low  cylinders  are  interposed  between  the  extremities  of  the  broad  plates 

Fig.  87. 


L*dcTs  DynaniQ*electrie  Machine— elevation. 


wound  with  wire  as  above  described,  serving  thus  to  keep  them  asunder, 
and  the  whole  are  firmly  bolted  together.  The  wires  of  one  of  the  arm- 
atures are  connected  with  a  commutator,  designed  to  give  u  common 
direction  to  the  currents  of  electricity  which  may  he  generated  in  them; 
and  the  extremities  of  the  wire  which  wraps  the  plates  are  connected 
with  tangents  resting  upon  this  commutator.  Supposing  then  the  plates 
to  be  magnets,  the  combination  described  forms  a  magneto  electric 
machine,  and  in  the  rotation  of  the  armature,  electric  currents  will  be 
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excited  in  its  enveloping  wire.  The  peculiarity  of  the  arrangement  ik, 
that  the  currents  thu.s  developed  will  pass  by  the  commutator  into  the 
wire  which  wrap*  the  plates,  and  if  the  rotation  he  in  Hie  proper  direc- 
tion, will  tend  to  reinforce  their  magnetism.  If,  however,  the  plates  are 
not  originally  magnetic,  at  least  in  some  degree,  the  rotation  wUl  produce 
no  electrical  effect,  But  supposing  them  to  be  originally  uuniaguetk\ 
it  will  suffice  to  touch  the  extremity  of  one  or  both  of  them  with  a  steel 
magnet  to  impart  to  them  at  least  a  trace  of  magnetism,  and  then,  if 
the  armature  be  rapidly  revolved,  a  current  will  be  generated  which 
though  at  first  feeble  will  quickly  become  very  intense*  For  the  mag- 
netism of  the  plates  is  exalted  by  the  circulation  of  the  current  in  their 
enveloping  wire,  and  this  heightened  magnetism  in  turn  excites  the  cur* 
n  at  to  im  reased  intensity,  The  succession  of  mutual  reactions  here 
described,  goes  on  until  the  rapidity  of  rotation  is  too  great  to  allow 
the  armature  to  be  fully  magnetized  iu  each  of  its  successively  opposite 
polar  conditions. 

The  other  armature  has  been  thus  far  supposed  to  be  at  rest;  but 
if  now  the  extremities  of  the  enveloping  wire  of  that  arm  sit  1 1 1  r  be  con- 
nected with  the  conductors  of  an  electric  lamp,  and  if  this  armature 
be  also  put  into  rapid  rotation,  there  will  be  produced  a  light  of  most 
intense  brilliancy.  Or  if,  instead  of  the  lamp,  we  employ  a  plat  iu  urn  wire 
to  complete  the  circuit,  this  wire  will  be  instantly  ignited  to  incan- 
descence, though  of  several  feet  in  length  and  a  twentieth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  power  of  this  small  machine  is  stated  by  the  Abbe 
Hoigna  In  his  journal,  Les  Mantles*  (May  22,  of  this  year,}  as  equivalent 
to  that  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  elements  of  Bunsen. 

This  invention  of  Mr.  Ladd  is  so  recent  that  the  machine  exhibited  in 
the  Exposition  is  almost  the  first  of  its  kind  which  has  been  constructed. 
The  form  and  proportions  most  favorable  to  the  effect  remain,  therefore, 
yet  to  be  studied.  But  the  surprising  energy  of  the  currents  developed 
by  an  apparatus  of  the  very  moderate  dimensions  of  that  exhibited, 
justify  the  anticipation  that  the  provision  of  electric  light  for  light- 
houses will  exact,  hereafter,  much  simpler  mechanical  arrangements  than 
it  has  done  heretofore.  Steel  magnets,  in  great  numbers  and  of  great 
power,  will  no  longer  be  required  at  all.  If,  in  describing  the  mode  of 
exeiting  Mr.  Ladd's  apparatus  to  activity,  we  have  supposed  for  a  mo- 
ment the  intervention  of  a  steel  magnet,  this  was  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity of  explanation.  No  such  expedient  is  uecessary.  Flaee  the 
•:.'~?;-tjjij«-jit  v.j:)i  its  polar  extremities  north  and  south,  and  the  induc- 
«,.<;  tie-  <-;u  r]]"<  magnetism  suffices.  In  the  beginning  it  was  supposed 
r  v. ouM  be  at  least  necessary  to  introduce  into  the  circuit  a  feeble 
battery,  bur  experiment  has  proved  otherwise.  Indeed,  after 
v  '  !■..,<■''.}'.:,*'  ha-  once  been  operated,  it  will  not  even  be  necessary  to 
< ,  *:,«-  -AA  of  terrestrial  induction.  Traces  of  magnetism  will  hanir 
•  <  <  :  v#r'T  j;oji  for  a  long  period  after  it  has  been  once  inagnet- 
'    t-:- <■'.**■<  1.  .+  iA  these  traces  will  sutlice  to  start  the  series  of  reactious 
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by  which  the  power  of  the  machine  is  developed,  whenever  the  arma- 
ture is  put  into  motion. 

The  idea  of  turning  bark  upon  an  electro-magnet,  for  the  sake  of  aug- 
menting Us  power,  the  current  generated  by  itself  in  the  envelope  of  an 
armature  revolving  before  its  poles,  is  not  original  with  Mr.  Lurid.  It 
is  the  .second  armature,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  generating  a  cur- 
rent capable  of  bciiiif  directly  utilized,  which  constitutes  his  invention. 
The  history  of  the  successive  steps  of  progress  by  which  this  construc- 
tion has  been  at  last  suggested,  is  not  without  interest. 


Fig.  B8.  Fig.  69. 


Wilde's  Mugnoto-elcctric  Machine 

In  the  year  1S.17,  Dr.  Werner  Siemens,  of  Berlin,  whose  name  has 
been  already  mentioned  above,  constructed  a  magneto-electrical  machine, 
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in  widen  an  elongated  ryli&drical  armature^  wound  with  insulated  1 
in  due  dimrtiuu  of  it*  length,  va«  made  u*  iwohf 
a  ijuiuIm*!'  of  parallel  steel  hor*e«boe  magnate.    In  thr  j 
Mr  W.  U'il«let  uf  HaDc4M9St«T.  En^asd,  ©onnervod  the  idr*  *rf  furore  j: 
tlj*  eurreut*  de-cdoped  by  one  of  tiie  machines  of  SieniHW  a  j  «m  ibe 
ii*KuliiU*l  wire  envelope  of  u  larger  etecto^niagneC;  ftw  mmnwbrb?, 
eotirae,  bronchi  into  h  common  dimticm  by  mem**  <tf  a  eomntttttor, 
/fi  ^nru ipat"d  an  in<  rv^Mieof  magatifc <ma^.  mud  the  n^tlt  jttatifipd 
him  anticipation*.   The  electromagnet  be**me  powerfully  exHted.  By 

uj  a  MiUI  higher  degree  a  •econd  mud  larger  rfectro-inagiiK,  and  in  hkt 


of  great  jM#»rr.  consulting  of  ;*  t^*m\*%ua\vu 
of  large  dimensions  witb  a  i 
>  mod  eontfracted  to  be  i 
lur  of  diwiririty.    His  machine  in  the  form  2 
by  him,  ia  represented  in  the  aewniitanying  figures. 


!  jierttianeut  rtwl  magnets  are  sixteen  in  number  and  fifteen  inctaft  to 
|j.   They  weigh  three  ponnd*  each,  and  ait*  capable  of  sustaining 
f  twenty  jNjundH,   The  armature  Iwlonging  to  thin  part  of 
the  jyyaialmi w tdrteeo  or  seventeen  inches  long  and  about  two  and  a  half 

Jjjetiea  Su  diameter.    It  i*  wound  with  fifty  fet?t  of  insulated  mvpjw  wire, 

one  0'iitb  of  an  inch  in  dia  inter*   By  means  of  a  pulley  at  its  extremity 

it  its  driven  with  a  veloeity  of  twenty-five  hundred  turns  in  a  minute,  and 
undergoes  accordingly  live  thousand  changes of  (Hilarity  in  the  same  time. 
The  iudueed  currents  generated  in  its  envelope  by  this  rotation  are 
turned  into  a  common  direetion  by  means  of  a  commutator,  and  sent  into 
the  wires  of  a  great  electro  magnet  which  forms  the  base  on  which  the 
smaller  machine  rests. 

This  electro  magnet  is  formed  of  two  soft  iron  plates,  three  feet  long 
b\  more  than  two  feet  wide,  and  one  inch  thich.  Each  of  these  plates  is 
wound  with  se\en  strands,  each  fifteen  hundred  feet  long,  of  No.  10  win1. 
The  total  weight  of  the  wire,  exclusive  of  that  of  the  iron  plates,  is  half  a 
ton.  The  plates  weigh  together  about  a  quarter  of  a  ton.  These  plate 
uu  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  are  kept  separate  at  one  of  their 
*  >in  miii<  >  bs  a  bundle  of  iron  plates,  more  than  a  foot  thick  interposed, 
ihiou.vh  which  and  the  ^reat  plates  there  pass  five  strong  bolts,  an  inch 
m  <Ii.!uh  in  .  binding  the  w  hole  (irmly  together.  At  the  opposite  end  is  the 
.ti  iii.il  me  a  c\  Imdcr  .se\  en  inches  in  diameter  deeply  grooved  in  the  diree- 
ii-Hi  *,\  ,(.-  length,  and  wound  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  insulated 
v\im  ol  in  . ul\  a  (piarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  More  recently  Mr.  AYilde 
ii.i  -  .^ub.-i  11  nicd  1  uMilated  copper  ribbon  instead  of  wire  for  this  envelope. 
J  Ji<  .1  i  n  1 .1 1 1 1  m  iNi  ii>  in  a  hollow  cylinder  formed  of  two  masses  of  iron 
.-<  p.o.ih  d  b\  a  ma>>  of  brass  live  inches  thick,  and  bored  out  to  a  diam- 
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eter  exceeding  that  of  the  armature  by  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  This  hol- 
low cylinder,  bolted  to  the  great  plates  at  their  extremity  opposite  to  the 
fastening  above  described,  forms  virtually  the  poles  of  the  great  electro- 
magnet. The  armature  is  driven  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  hundred  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  current  engendered  in  its  envelope  may  be  employed 
for  the  production  of  light  or  for  any  other  purpose  for  which  electricity 
is  needed.  Its  power  is  truly  enormous.  Whether  any  photometric 
determination  of  the  intensity  of  the,  light  which  it  produces  has  been 
made  or  not,  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  maintains  in  full  incan- 
descence carbons  of  the  extraordinary  size  of  nearly  an  inch  square.  To 
drive  it  when  in  full  action,  a  three  horse-power  engine  is  necessary. 

The  Alliance  Magneto-electric  Company  of  France,  by  whom  the 
machines  were  furnished  for  the^ light-houses  of  La  H&ve,  have  purchased 
from  Mr.  Wilde  the  right  to  use  his  machines,  and  their  power,  as  com- 
pared with  the  machines  hitherto  in  use,  will  probably  soon  be  known. 
In  respect  to  weight,  Mr.  Wilde's  machine  is  hardly  an  advance  upon 
the  old  ones.  Its  total  weight  amounts  to  a  ton  and  a  half.  The  rotating 
parts  are,  however,  much  less  ponderous,  being  merely  cylinders  of  small 
diameter  instead  of  huge  and  heavy  wheels.  Less  of  the  driving  force 
of  the  engine  will  therefore  be  expended  against  the  passive  resistances 
of  friction  and  the  air,  and  a  greater  part  will  probably  be  transformed 
directly  into  light. 

When  the  power  possessed  by  a  magneto-electrical  machine  to  excite 
magnetism  in  another  similar  machine  had  thus  been  demonstrated  by 
Mr.  Wilde,  it  was  not  a  long  step  to  take  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same 
machine  would  manifest  a  corresponding  power  to  exalt  the  magnetism 
of  its  own  magnets,  provided  the  currents  were  turned  back  upon  itself. 
This  idea  occurred  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  of  London,  and  about  the  same 
time  to  the  distinguished  physicist,  Professor  Wheatstone.  Both  these 
gentlemen  have,  within  the  present  year,  [1867,]  communicated  to  the 
Royal  in  Society  of  London  the  results  of  successful  experiments  made 
by  them  in  demonstration  of  its  truth. 

The  forms  of  apparatus  employed  by  Messrs.  Siemens  and  Wheatstone 
furnished  but  imperfect  means  of  deriving  electric  effects  from  the  cur- 
rents generated.  They  obtained  none  at  all  except  by  introducing  into  the 
circuit  by  which  the  magnetism  was  maintained,  the  objects  upon  which 
they  desired  the  effects  to  be  produced,  and  then  the  result  was  com- 
paratively unsatisfactory;  or  by  splitting  the  current  into  two,  and  di- 
verting the  greater  portion  of  it  away  from  the  magnet.  Mr.  Ladd's 
introduction  of  the  second  armature  has  removed  the  disadvantages 
attendant  on  either  of  these  arrangements.  The  magnets  receive  the  ben- 
efit of  the  full  currents  of  their  armatures,  and  the  external  work  which 
the  electricity  is  required  to  perform  has  the  benefit  of  a  current  entirely 
equal.  At  first  thought,  indeed,  Mr.  Ladd's  arrangement  might  appear 
to  be  only  a  different  mode  of  dividing  the  power;  in  other  words,  it  might 
seem  that  as  the  magnets  through  the  second  armature  perforin  a  certain 
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PRINTING  AND  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS. 

Printing  presses— Color  printing  presses— Rotary  presses— Numbering 
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to-lithography— Photograph  enamel. 

I.— PRINTING  PRESSES. 

The  display  of  printing  presses  in  the  Exposition  was  very  fine, 
especially  in  the  French  section.  Among  these,  however,  were  few,  if 
any,  presenting  interesting  novelties.  That  which  came  nearest  to  pos- 
sessing this  character  was  one  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Y.  Gaveaux,  of  Paris. 
This  was  a  reciprocating  cylinder  press,  in  which  the  cylinder,  as 
well  as  the  form,  receives  a  horizontal  motion.  The  two  movements 
being  in  opposite  directions,  there  results  an  economy  of  space,  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  a  compensation  for  the  greater  complication.  This 
press  has  not  yet  been  fairly  tested,  and  to  what  extent  the  construction 
may  be  advantageous  remains  to  be  proved. 

For  imparting  the  necessary  reciprocating  motion  to  the  horizontal 
table  or  bed  which  receives  the  forms  in  cylinder  presses,  three  different 
descriptions  of  mechanism  are  employed  by  different  constructors,  or  in 
different  presses  of  the  same  constructors,  all  of  which  are  possibly 
already  known  in  this  country.  One  of  these,  which  was  illustrated  in 
the  presses  of  Messrs.  Klein,  Forst,  and  Bohn,  of  Johannisberg,  Prussia, 
and  Messrs.  Konig  &  Bauer,  of  Oberzell,  Bavaria,  is  what  is  known  as 
the  movement  of  De  La  Hire,  or  the  epicycloidal  wheel.  This  consists, 
in  fact,  of  two  wheels,  one  of  them  fixed  in  a  horizontal  position  to  the 
framework  of  the  press  and  provided  with  an  interior  gearing,  in  which 
there  runs  a  satellite  wheel  of  half  the  diameter  carried  by  a  crank  turn- 
ing on  an  axis  concentric  with  the  fixed  wheel,  while  in  its  turn  it  im- 
parts a  regular  reciprocating  rectilinear  motion  to  the  table,  by  means  of 
a  pin  at  a  point  in  its  circumference.  The  motion  imparted  in  this  man- 
ner is  remarkably  smooth  and  satisfactory. 

Another  description  of  movement,  introduced  some  years  since  by  Mr. 
P.  Alauzet,  of  Paris,  has  an  analogy  to  the  contrivance  employed  by 
28  I  A 
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Mr.  Ericuou  fur  regulating  tin?  motion  of  the  pistons  in  his  hot  air  en 
gine.  as  described  earlier  in  this  report.  Considering  thiu  the  neatness 
of  an  impression  is  promoted  by  applying  the  pressure  deliberately,  and 
that  time  is  economized  by  the  quick  return  of  the  form  after  the  impres- 
sion has  been  made,  Mr.  Ahutzet  imports  the  desired  motion  to  the 
movable  table  of  the  press  by  connecting  it  with  the  free  extremity  of  a 
wringing  lever,  pivoted  at  the  other  extremity  and  operated  in  the  man 
Fig.  9fc  ner  represented  in  the  figure  annexed.  In 

this  figure,  CE  is  the  lever,  and  C  it*  cen- 
tre of  vibration.   EK  indicates  the  mod* 
of  connection  with  the  movable  table.  A 
gear-wheel,  A.  has  a  pin  1\  which  pasmm 
through  a  slot  in  the  lever,  and  giires  it  a 
vibrating  motion  from  the  position  C  £  to 
the  position  C  E'.    The  wheel  itself  receive* 
its  motion  of  revolution  from  the  pinion  K 
_:i  While  the  point  Pis  describing  the  lower 
^part  of  its  revolution,  the  motto u  of  tbt 
a  kmjt*  NMbg  Pra*.       lever,  as  is  obvious  from  an  inspection  of 
the  %ure,  is  comparatively  slow.   This  is  the  period  of  impress  . . :. .  ;  i 
motion  being  in  the  direction  from  E  toward  E',    During  the  remainder 
of  the  revolution,  P  describes  the  upper  itortion  of  its  course*  which  U 


E'  to  3 

Another  form  of  mechanism  for  producing  the  necessary  reciprocating 
motion  in  presses  constructed  on  this  principle,  consists  in  a  pair  of 
horizontal  nicks  with  their  teeth  vertical  and  facing  each  other,  which 
are  alternately  acted  iq>ou  by  a  pinion  less  in  diameter  than  the  space 
between  the  two.  These*  nicks  being  connected  with  the  movable  table 
of  the  press,  give  to  it  a  motion  which  is  direct  or  reversed  according  as 
one  or  the  other  is  in  gear  with  the  pinion.  In  order  to  permit  this  alter 
nation  to  take  place,  the  arbor  of  the  pinion  has  in  it  a  universal  joint : 
but  it  is  a  consequence  of  this  construction  that  the  rotation  of  this 
arbor,  which  in  the  fixed  portion  is  uniform,  is  subject,  in  the  part  which 
carries  the  pinion,  to  a  periodical  irregularity,  causing  slight  differences 
in  velocity  of  movement  l>et\veen  the  type  and  the  cyliuder,  which  an4 
unfavorable  to  clearness  of  impression.  Notwithstanding  this  disad- 
vantage, the  mechanism  here  described  has  long  l>een  in  list-  in  the 
power-presses  of  all  countries.  A  recent  improvement  by  Mr.  Normaml. 
of  Paris,  has  corrected  the  irregularity,  and  given  to  this  mechanism, 
which,  tor  rapid  printing,  is  preferable  to  either  of  those  above  descril>ed. 
a  greatly  increased  value. 

In  order  to  understand  this  improvement,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  cause  t « >  which  the  periodical  inequality  above  spoken  of  is  owing. 
The  universal  joint,  commonly  called  Uooke's  joint,  in  England,  ami 
Cardan's  joint  in  Fiance,  may  be  conceived  of  by  supposing  the  adjacent 
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onri*  of  the  two  arbors  which  it  is  to  unite  to  be  provider!  each  with  an 
attachment  in  the  form  of  the  seniieircuinferenee  of  a  circle  tinnly  60% 
nected  with  the  arbor  by  its  middle  point,  and  both  pivoted  by  their 
extremities  to  the  arms  of  a  rigid  equal-armed  cross.  If  the  two  arl>ors 
are  in  the  same  straight  line,  they  will  revolve  together  with  equal  angular 
velocities ;  and  the  semicircumferences  will  generate  in  the  revolution 
the  surface  of  a  sphere.  If,  however,  the  arbors  are  inclined  to  each 
other  at  any  angle,  each  will  generate  the  surface  of  a  hemisphere,  and 
the  bound i ug  circles  of  these  hemispheres  will  intersect  at  an  angle  equal 
to  that  made  by  the  arbors.  Supposing  the  arbor  to  lie  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  and  the  movement  to  begin  when  the  plane  of  the  semicircle  on  the 
driving  arbor  is  vertical,  the  angular  velocity  of  the  arbor  which  is  driven 
will  be  tor  the  moment  less  than  that  of  the  other.  Let  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  that  arm  of  the  cross  which  is  vertical  in  the  position  as- 
sumed, be  called  A,  and  that  extremity  of  the  horizontal  arm  which  in 
the  order  of  movement  follows  this,  be  called  B  ;  then,  while  A  advances 
through  any  small  angle,?,  B  will  describe  a  lesser  angle  fr.  This  will 
be  evident  by  supposing  a  great  circle  of  which  11  is  the  pole  to  pass 
through  A.  Tli is  circle  will  cut  off  from  the  two  bounding  semicircles 
of  the  two  hemispherical  surfaces  above  described  a  right  angled  tri- 
angle, of  which  y»  will  be  the  hy  pot  hen  use,  and  an  arc  equal  to  v  the  per- 
pendicular. Also,  the  angle  between  these  two  sides  will  be  the  angle 
made  by  the  two  arbors,  and  may  be  represented  by  u>.  This  consinu 
tion  gives  immediately, 

Cos  <tf=eot  ?  tan  V1 ;  or  tan  ?  cos  <«=tau  4, 

So  long  as  cos  t»  is  less  than  radius,  therefore — that  is  to  say,  so  long 
a* there  is  any  inclination  between  the  arbors — tan  c-  will  be  greater 
than  tan  ^  When  v  becomes  equal  to  (HP,  both  tangents  become  in- 
finite, or  also*  In  the  second  quarter  of  a  revolution,  #  exceeds 
c,  and  the  two  arcs  become  equal  again  at  LSlP.  The  relative  values 
of  the  two  angles  in  the  third  quadrant  correspond  to  those  in  the 
first,  and  those  in  the  fourth  to  those  iu  the  second.  It  appears,  there- 
tore,  that  when  the  point  which  wc  have  called  A  is  iu  its  highest  or  in 
its  lowest  position,  the  angular  velocity  of  the  driven  arbor  is  at  its 
minimum;  and  that  when  this  point  is  in  the  horizontal  plane  passing 
through  the  arbors,  the  same  velocity  is  at  its  maximum;  the  velocity 
of  the  driving-arbor  continuing  in  the  mean  time  to  be  uniform.  There 
is,  accordingly,  an  intermediate  point  iu  every  quadrant  at  which  the  two 
velocities  are  equal.  Tin*  improvement  of  Mr.  Xormaud  consists  iu  giv- 
ing to  the  pinion  which  moves  the  table  of  the  press  a  tigure  departing 
from  the  circular  by  a  law  corresponding  to  that  which  governs  the 
angular  velocity,  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  this  velocity  is  above  the 
mean,  the  radius  of  the  pinion  which  is  at  the  moment  engaged  with  the 
rack  is  to  the  same  degree  below  the  mean,  and  via:  rcrstt.  The  rreti 
linear  velocity  transmitted  to  the  table  is,  therefore,  uniform.  The  tigure 
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of  the  pinion  is  approximately  but  not  exactly  elliptical.  It  remains 
only  to  be  observed,  that  in  order  to  give  steadiness  to  the  pinion,  the 
racks  into  which  it  gears  are  made  undulating,  being  depressed  where 
the  longer  radii  come  into  action,  and  elevated  to  meet  the  shorter. 

This  form  of  movement  was  illustrated  in  the  Exposition  by  very  fine 
presses  of  Mr.  Alauzet,  and  others  of  Messrs.  Perreau  &  Co.,  of  Paris. 
One  of  the  presses  of  Mr.  Alauzet  was  what  is  called  by  the  French  a 
reaction  press.  By  this  it  is  meant  that  the  cylinders  turn  alternately  in 
opposite  directions,  and  that  impressions  are  taken  both  in  going  and  in 
returning.  These  presses  are  made  with  two,  four,  and  six  cylinders, 
throwing  off  from  four  to  eight  thousand  sheets  per  hour. 

COLOR  PRINTING  PRESSES. 

Messrs.  Koenig  &  Bauer,  of  Bavaria,  mentioned  above,  exhibited  an 
interesting  press  designed  for  printing  in  two  colors  at  one  operation ; 
an  effect  accomplished  by  passing  two  forms  successively  under  the 
same  cylinder.  The  cylinder  accordingly  makes  two  revolutions  before 
giving  up  the  sheet.  A  press  of  similar  description  w  as  also  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Dutartre,  of  Paris.  In  one  of  these  machines  an  expedient  was 
employed  to  secure  perfect  equality  of  pressure  upon  the  two  movable 
tables  on  which  the  forms  repose,  or  to  increase  the  pressure  upon  one 
in  case  a  larger  or  more  continuous  surface  of  type  should  require  it, 
consisting  in  a  construction  resembling  a  pair  of  wedges  reversed  upon 
each  other.  This  permits  an  elevation  or  depression  to  be  made  in  the 
most  gradual  manner,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  disturbing  the 
level.  In  a  press  of  Mr.  Dutartre,  designed  for  printing  works  of  ele- 
gance, the  cylinder  admits  of  being  thrown  out  of  gear,  so  that  the 
same  sheet  may  be  twice  impressed  before  being  removed.  In  this  ma- 
chine the  inking-rollers  are  driven  by  a  system  of  wheels,  and  not  by 
the  pressure  of  the  type. 

ROTARY  PRESSES. 

Rotary  or  continuously  acting  presses,  in  which  the  form  is  adapted 
to  one  cylinder  and  the  pressure  is  applied  by  another  revolving  against 
it,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Alauzet,  Mr.  Marinoni,  and  Mr.  Derriey,  all  of 
Paris.  The  last  two  exhibitors  presented  presses  with  two  type 
cylinders,  which  were,  therefore,  also  presses  a  retiration,  or  designed  to 
print  the  sheet  on  both  sides  before  giving  it  up. 

No  foreign  presses  constructed  on  the  continuously  rotary  system  have 
yet,  however,  equalled  those  of  the  originator  of  the  system,  Mr.  Hoe,  of 
New  York.  It  was  a  subject  of  regret  that  none  of  Mr.  Hoe's  presses 
were  on  exhibition  in  the  Exposition.  Presses  constructed  in  his  own 
workshops  are  now  in  use  in  many  of  the  principal  newspaper  offices  of 
Great  Britain,  and  have  long  been  so.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the 
history  of  this  subject,  that,  on  the  first  introduction  of  these  machines 
Into  England,  English  wrorkmen  were  employed  by  most  purchasers  in 
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their  consti  tu  tion  ;  but  that,  after  some  experience  with  these,  they  were 
found  to  perform  bo  much  less  satisfactorily  than  those  constructed  by 
Mr.  Hoe  himself,  as  to  leave  the  monopoly  of  the  market  almost 
exclusively  in  his  hands* 

THE  BULLOCK  PRESS. 

The  most  remarkable,  however,  of  all  printing  presses  hitherto  invented 
is  one  which  was  not  present  in  the  Exposition,  and  which  was  unknown 
to  the  reporter  until  after  the  preparation  of  these  notices  lmd  been  com- 
pleted, and  after  his  return  to  this  country.  This  is  the  "  Bullock  press," 
so  named  from  the  inventor,  the  late  William  Bullock,  of  Philadelphia, 
Like  the  Hoe  press  it  carries  the  forms  upon  the  cylinder,  but  it  differs 
from  that  press  in  requiring  no  attendants  to  feed  it,  and  in  delivering 
the  sheets  printed  on  both  sides*  It  is  a  ^reat  improvement  also,  real- 
ized in  this  press,  that  the  sheets  are  delivered  silently,  the  noisy  racks 
of  the  Hoe  press  being  wholly  dispensed  with. 

The  substitution  of  an  automatic  system  of  feeding  for  hand  feeding, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  economical  advantages  of  this  press,  has 
been  effected  by  introducing  the  paper  into  the  machine,  after  it  has 
been  subjected  to  a  moistening  operation,  by  passing  through  a  shown 
of  tine  spray,  in  the  form  of  an  endless  roll.  A  single  roll  will  contain 
several  thousand  sheets,  and  the  printing  operation,  Including  the  cutting 
of  the  paper  into  proper  lengths,  will  proceed  uninterruptedly  until  the 
roll  is  exhausted. 

In  the  following  extract  from  the  Scientific  American  of  December  7, 
IsfiT,  the  advantages  of  this  press  are  more  fully  set  forth: 

"The  operation  is  very  simple.  The  roll  of  paper  having  been 
mounted  in  its  place,  the  machinery  is  started,  unwinds  the  paper,  cuts 
ott'  the  required  size,  prints  it  on  both  sides  at  one  operation,  counts  the 
number  of  sheets  and  deposits  them  on  the  delivery  board,  at  the  rate 
of  eight  thousand  to  fourteen  thousand  per  hour,  or,  counting  both  sides, 
at  the  rate  of  sixteen  thousand  to  twenty-eight  thousand  impressions. 
The  labor  is  only  that  of  placing  the  rolls  on  the  press  and  removing 
the  printed  paper,  which  ordinary  hands  ean  do. 

"We  have  seen  some  most  excellent  book  printing  done  on  the  Bullock 
machines,  which  are  at  work  in  the  government  office  in  Washington. 
They  are  also  employed  in  some  of  the  prominent  newspaper  offices  in 
Philadelphia  and  New*  York.  At  the  Sim  office,  in  this  city,  the  Bub 
lock  presses  have  been  in  use  for  a  longtime  in  turning  out  the  immense 
daily  edition  of  that  paper.  Two  more  presses,  the  same  kind,  but  of  an 
enlarged  and  superior  pattern,  are  now  being  introduced  there. 

"The  Bullock  press  promises  to  effect  a  considerable  revolution  in  the 
art  of  printing.  •  *  *  Its  capacity  for  the  rapid  production  of 
printed  sheets  is  uneqmded.  Its  first  cost  is  comparatively  small.  But 
a  small  place  or  room  is  necessary  for  setting  it  lip*   The  largest  size 
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is  eleven  feet  long,  six  feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  high.    Only  two  bauds, 
common  laborers,  exclusive  of  pressmen,  are  required  for  its  manage 
ment.    Being  simple  in  construction  it  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  o] 
ami  can  be  easily  repaired* 

4t  We  have  seen  an  official  report,  by  O.  II.  Reed,  superintendent  of  Hm 
press  room  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington,  made  to 
John  D,  Defrees,  Congressional  Printer,  in  which  he  shown  that  it  would 
require  eighteen  of  the  Adams  presses  to  do  the  same  amount  of  book- 
work  now  being  executed  on  a  single  Bullock  press ;  and  that  the  use 
of  this  press  effects  a  net  economy  of  $373  a  week,  over  such  Adams 
presses.  The  Bullock  press  prints  two  hundred  thousand  octavo  pagw 
in  a  single  hour.  It  runs  with  great  steadiness  and  uniformity,  and  the 
number  of  spoiled  impressions  averages  only  about  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent.  The  estimated  average  of  spoiled  sheets  on  the  common  fast 
newspaper  presses  is  between  one  and  two  per  cent.  The  ordinary 
presses  require  of  the  paper  manufacturer  that  before  delivery  he  shall 
cut  his  goods  into  sheets,  count,  wrap,  and  tie  them  up,  in  separate  ban- 
dies. All  this  consumes  much  wrapping  paper,  twine,  and  time,  jrbieli 
is  saved  by  the  use  of  the  Bullock  press,  as  the  paper  is  delivered  in 
rolls  just  as  it  naturally  issues  from  the  paper  making  machine,  and  the 
paper-maker  is  enabled  to  supply  paper  for  these  improved  presses  at 
from  one  to  two  cents  a  pound  cheaper  than  ordinary  paper.  The  Bul- 
lock press  prints  with  a  perfect  register,  ami  for  newspaper  work  this 
is  important,  as  it  permits  the  reduction  of  the  blank  margin  of  the  sbeel 
and  thus  saves  paper. 

"  Altogether,  the  advantages  and  economies  in  favor  of  these  n 
machines  are  so  great  that,  in  many  eases,  printers  might,  by  adopt i 
them,  be  enabled  to  throw  away  their  present  cumbersome  presses  as 
old  iron,  and  make  a  very  large  annual  profit  by  the  operation.  Think 
of  saving  !?o,4MH>  on  the  press-work  of  a  single  job.    This  is  the  state- 
ment from  the  government  office  in  reference  to  the  printing  of  th* 
volume  of  the  Agricultural  Report,  which  was  printed  on  a  Bulk 
press." 

The  N'-u  York  Herald,  the  New  York  Democrat,  and  the  PhiUdelp 
Democrat,  as  well  as  the  New  York  San,  mentioned  above,  are  now 
printed  on  the  Bullock  press;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  great  inven- 
tion, which  has  given  universal  satisfaction  wherever  it  has  been  fn 
duced,  will  soon,  for  rapid  printing,  supersede  every  form  of  press 
present  in  use. 
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Presses  for  printing  numbers  upon  bank  notes,  railroad  tickets,  bom  Is 
were  numerously  represented  in  the  Exposition,  and  attracted  much 
notice  from  the  em  ions;  but  none  of  these  presented  anything  which 
Voi dd  be  called  new  in  principle.    Borne  of  them  were  designed  to  nunc 
ber  objects  already  printed,  and  others  to  print  and  number  aimnltanr 
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ously.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  necessary  that  the  numbering  apparatus 
be  sufficiently  compact  to  form  a  convenient  combination  with  the  type 
employed  in  printing  the  body  of  the  impression,  ami  that  it  shall  be 
truly  adjusted  to  the  same  level.  By  a  recent  improvement  of  Mr*  Der 
riey,  the  numbering  rollers  are  prepared  by  easting,  instead  of  being 
cat  by  hand,  thus  insuring  perfect  uniformity  in  the  character.  One 
machine  constructed  by  this  gentleman  for  the  use  of  the  Bank  of  France 
in  numbering  its  notes,  preseuts  some  features  of  special  interest.  Eaeh 
note  receives  ti ve  impressions  from  the  machine  at  once,  distinctive  of  its 
relations  to  the  remainder  of  the  issue.  One  of  these  is  simply  its  num- 
ber of  order,  and  increases  from  note  to  note  ;  the  others  are  significant 
of  the  class  or  of  the  particular  series  to  which  the  note  belongs,  and 
change  with  the  commencement  of  eaeh  new  series.  But  the  ingenious 
part  of  the  contrivance  is  that  by  which  it  is  made  entirely  automatic, 
taking  up  each  note  separately  from  the  supply  on  one  side,  transport- 
ing it  to  the  printiug  table  to  be  stamped,  and  subsequently  removing  it 
ami  depositing  it  iu  the  receptacle  for  finished  notes.  The  notes  are 
lifted  by  a  gentle  force  of  aspiration  or  exhaustion,  acting  through  a 
hollow  plate  perforated  on  the  under  side,  and  having  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  movements.  The  exhaustion  is  produced  by  a  small  air  pump* 
Other  applications  of  this  ingenious  principle  have  been  elsewhere 
noticed  in  this  report 

DRESSING  TYPE, 

All  illustration  of  the  fact  that  serious  difficulties  in  the  progress  to 
perfection  of  the  most  important  of  the  arts  of  industry  are  ofteu  found 
in  matters  of  detail  which  escape  the  popular  notice,  is  afforded  by  a 
machine  presented  in  the  American  department  by  Mr.  P.  Welch,  of 
New  York,  for  dressing  the  surfaces  of  type,  The  types,  as  they  come 
from  the  mould,  have  certain  irregularities  which  require  to  be  removed  : 
and  in  removing  these  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  perfect 
parallelism  of  the  opposite  surfaces  should  be  preserved,  as  well  as  the 
exact  equality  of  depth  iu  the  direction  of  the  character,  so  that,  as  pet 
in  the  form,  they  shall  constitute  a  perfectly  compact  mass.  This  finish 
ing  of  type  has  never  heretofore  been  conducted  by  any  process  insuring 
precision.  The  method  universally  practiced  has  been  to  rub  the  pieces 
of  metal  by  hand  upon  the  plane  surface  of  a  stone,  employing  also  as 
auxiliary  a  scraj>er  or  file.  The  operation  is  wanting  in  expedition,  and 
is  attended  with  loss,  since  many  types  are  inevitably  spoiled  iu  the 
process.  The  iuventiou^of  Mr,  Weleh  has  entirely  IttpOT&Ofled  the 
necessity  of  further  using  so  rude  an  expedient.  The  types  are  supplied 
automatically  and  finished  with  great  rapidity  and  the  most  perfect 
uniformity. 

Some  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  this  machine  operates  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  statement,  transcribed  from  a  newspaper 
report  of  an  occasional  visitor  to  the  Exposition : 
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44  Mr*  Welch  sets  his  rough  type  in  lines  intersected  by  strips  of 
and  composes  a  square  block  of  type  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  machine. 
The  dressing-machine  passes  each  single  row  of  types  between  a  pair  of 
knife-blades,  set  exactly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  ground  rectangular 
or  taper,  as  the  case  may  lie,  for  the  production  of  square  type  or  py 
midal  type,  the  latter  suitable  for  being  set  up  on  a  cylinder  for  a  roll 
printing-machine.  The  type,  being  pushed  through  between  the  fix 
cutters,  remains  in  a  straight  line,  while  the  brass  strip,  now  no  long 
wanted,  drops  through  an  opening  into  a  box  below  the  table.  The  dif- 
ferent rows  of  type  being  dressed  on  two  parallel  sides,  now  form  a 
square  block  without  partitions,  and  ran  bo  divided  into  straight  lines 
in  the  second  direction,  presenting  the  two  still  undressed  edges  to  the 
action  of  the  cutters.  They  are  then  passed  through  tin-  machine  a 
second  time,  and  come  out  finished  and  set  up  complete,  ready  for  the  use 
of  the  printer.  It  is  well  worth  seeing  this  cleverly  designed  machine, 
with  its  excellent  workmanship  and  thorough  mechanical  construction 
of  all  its  details,  fifed  to  watch  its  operations  as  it  goes  on  with  regu- 
larity and  precision,  doing  one  day's  work  of  a  practiced  hand  in  about 
one  hour,  with  greater  regularity,  less  waste,  and  a  better  quality  > 
work  produced.'* 

It  will  occasion  no  surprise  to  state  that  Mr.  Welch  received  for  1 
invention  a  gold  medal,  the  only  recompense  of  the  first  order  given  to 
his  class,  when  it  is  remarked  that  the  object  which  he  has  so  success- 
fully accomplished  has  been  unavailing   pursued  more  or  less  con 
stantly  by  many  ingenious  men  before  him  ever  since  movable  type 
began  to  be  used. 

PRINTING  WITHOUT  ENK. 

A  little  machine  designed  for  printing  letter-heads,  visiting  cards,  and 
Other  such  small  affairs,  exhibited  Ivy  Mr,  Leboyer,  of  Paris,  attracted 
an  attention  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  importance,  in  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  its  impressions  arc  made  without  the  visible  use  of  ink* 
It  is  but  a  mechanical  application  to  typography  of  the  principle  of 
the  reporter's  multiple  writer,  referred  to  further  on,  in  speaking  of 
Flanirn's  typographic  compositor.  The  ink,  or  the  coloring  matter 
which  answers  for  iuk.  is  contained  in  a  thin  sheet  of  porous  papa?) 
which  is  introduced  between  the  type1  and  the  card  or  paper  on  which 
the  impression  is  to  be  made.  The  machine  itself  is  a  greater  curiosity 
in  a  mechanical  point  of  view  than  its  performance  in  a  chemical.  In 
dimensions  it  is  but  about  two  feet  by  one  in  plan,  and  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  height  ;  and  the  celerity  of  its  operation  is  so  extraordinary  that  it 
t  li rows  off  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  cards  per  minute. 
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The  bronze  letters  and  figures  upon  the  bonds  of  the  United  States, 
and  other  similar  priuts,  are  produced  by  applying  the  metal  in  fine 


GILDING  AND  BRONZING  STEREOTYPING. 


powder  or  dust  to  the  surface  of  the  letters  as  freshly  printed  with 
ordinary  printing  ink,  or  with  drying  oil  simply,  and  brushing  off  the 
excess.  This  operation  is  ordinarily  performed  by  hand,  as  at  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States,  and  is  accordingly  by  no 
means  rapid,  A  machine  was  exhibited  in  the  Freueh  department  of 
the  Exposition  for  doing  the  same  thing  mechanically  and  with  great 
rapidity.  This  machine  consists  of  a  cylinder  completely  enclosed  in  a 
box,  with  the  exception  of  an  opening  for  the  introduction  of  the  sheets* 
Ttte  sheets  are  seized  by  metal  fingers  attached  to  the  cylinder,  as  in  a 
luting  press,  and  brought  by  the  revolution  into  contact  with  a  second 
cylinder  constructed  of  elastic  material,  of  which  the  lower  surface  is 
iu/mersed  in  the  bronzing  powder.  After  passing  this  cylinder,  a 
devolving  brush  removes  the  excess  of  powder,  and  other  cylinders  eom- 
press  the  sheet  and  give  smoothness  or  polish  to  the  metallic  coating. 

II. — STEREOTYPING. 

It  has  added  incalculably  to  the  value  of  the  Hoe  press  that  a  pro- 
cess of  rapidly  stereotyping  cylindrical  forms,  adapted  to  their  cylin- 
ders, has  come  into  use  within  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  by  menus 
of  which  a  number  of  distinct  advantages  have  been  simultaneously 
secured.  It  was,  in  the  early  history  of  this  very  ingenious  machine, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  mechanical  problems  connected  with  it  to 
secure  firmly  to  the  great  cylinder  tin*  ponderous  "form"  embracing 
the  matter  to  be  printed.  This  form,  being  made  up  of  many  thousand 
separate  pieces  of  metal,  required  to  be  securely  "locked,"  as,  in  ease 
there  should  hi*  anywhere  any  looseness,  the  type  thus  imperfectly 
secured  were  liable  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  centrifugal  force.  The 
"chase,'*  therefore,  (or  iron  frame  employed  to  hold  the  form,)  was  a 
subject  of  much  study,  aud  many  expedients  were  successively  devised 
to  expedite  and  perfect  the  modes  of  locking  up  the  forms.  It  would 
seem  that  as  the  outer  surface  of  the  form,  or  the  type-face,  is  a  part  of 
a  larger  circle  than  that  occupied  by  the  base,  therefore  the  ordinary 
type  with  parallel  sides  could  not  be  used  on  the  Hoe  press.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  error,  at  least  when  the  length  of  the  lines  in  the  pages  or 
columns  is  not  greater  than  three  or  four  inches,  as  is  generally  true  of 
newspapers*  By  giving  a  certain  amount  of  bevel  to  the  rules  dividing 
t lie  columns,  and  to  the  u  furniture*  of  the  chase,  the  requisite  com- 
pactness of  the  mass  may  be  obtained;  and  although  the  laces  of  the 
tfp6  will  not  be  mathematically  tangent  to  the  circle  they  describe,  the 
deviation  will  not  be  sufficient  to  mar  sensibly  the  impression.  For 
longer  lines,  or  for  smaller  cylinders  than  those  constructed  by  Mr.  Hoe 
for  the  daily  press,  bevelled  type  must  be  employed. 

By  substituting  stereotype  cliches  for  forms  of  movable  type,  the 
difficulties  of  Locking  up  cease  to  have  existence.  The  form  no  longer 
consists  of  many  pieces,  but  of  one  only,  and  it  requires  but  a  very  sim- 
ple system  of  attachments  to  secure  it  to  the  cylinder.   Moreover,  by 
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tin-  zv*'iit  redurfmn  #>l"  tlir  thickness-  of  metal  in  the  plate  below  that  >'f 
the  form  of  movable  type,  the  handling  of  the  forms  becomes  muck 
earner,  and  th^ir  own  weight  is  not  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  accident*. 

It  M  also  In  be  laKcn  inlo  aeemmf  that  ;i  set  I  or  a  third  elk-lit*  may 

hi*  obtained  ax  easily  II  the  first;  a  very  important  consideration  intta 
chko  of  ft  publication  of  wliieh  ninny  thousands  have  to  be  thrown  off  in 
(lie  course  of  a  few  honrs.  Before  the  perfection  of  the  invention  of 
rapid  stereotyping,  the  Loudon  Times  was  daily  net  up  in  duplicate.  At 
prescti!  il  in  net  up  hni  omv,  and  is  stereotyped  iti  triplicate  or  quadra- 
(dirjit<%  I  he  original  form  of  movable  typ©  not  beiug  used  to  print  from 
tit  all,  but  only  to  furnish  matrices  fur  the  cliches,  There  b dloWS  from 
this  the  Important  ad  vantage  that  the  type  undergo  bet  very  slight 
deter  ioration,  ho  that  a  mngle  font  will  last  twenty  years;  when,  if  ami 
in  the  impression  of  the  paper  daily,  it  would  he  unfit  for  use  in  less  than 
two.  And  a  second  advantage,  of  almost  equal  value,  consists  in  the  feci 
thai  the  paper  is  practically  printed  every  day  from  new  type,  since  th^ 
easts  have  all  Hie  sharpness  of  the  original. 


of  no  further  use  when  the  day  iit  past.  They  may  there  fore  be  broken 
np  and  thrown  into  the  melting  pot  for  the  morrow,  30  that  the  same 
metal  may  serve,  with  very  little  loss,  indefinitely*  In  the  short  space 
of  t  wo  hours,  bcl  ween  three  anil  live  o'clock  r\ery  morning,  there  art 

prcpnred  from  the  forms  of  the  L  Ion  Times,  which  are  corrected  and 

turned  over  to  the  stereniyi>ers  at  the  hour  first  mentioned,  three  sets  of 
stereotype  plates  complete  for  the  eight  pagea  of  the  paper,  or  twenty 
lour  plates  in  all.  The  paper  is  then  printed  oft'  at  the  rate  of  between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand  impressions  per  hour.  In  the  office  of  Le  Petit 
Journal  of  Paris,  a  daily  newspaper  of  four  pages,  sold  at  one  sou,  and 
of  which  the  circulation  is  enormous,  exceeding  two  hundred  thousand 
copies,  six  cliches  are  taken  of  each  page,  and  as  many  presses  are 
employed  from  four  to  six  and  a  half  hours  in  working  oft*  the  edition  of 
the  day.  It  is  evident  that  without  the  process  of  multiplying  plates 
by  easting,  a  id  without  the  rapid  power-presses  now  in  use,  a  limitation 
to  the  circulation  of  the  most  successful  newspapers  would  long  since 
have  been  imposed  by  the  impossibility  of  further  increasing:  the  issue. 

Tin*  material  employed  in  taking  impressions  of  type  for  easting,  is  a 
kind  of  papier  inuchc.  It  was  tirst  introduced  into  the  office  of  the 
London  Times  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago,  but  seems  to  have  been  origin 
ated  independently,  also,  by  the  Paris  publishers  about  the  same  time. 
Moulds  in  plaster  had  been  previously  used.  They  are  easily  prepared, 
but  are  more  frail,  and  are  slower  in  drying  for  use.  The  practical  diffi- 
culties of  preparing  such  moulds  from  curved  forms,  are  also  greater 
than  in  the  ease  of  the  material  by  which  plaster  has  been  superseded. 
Stereotyping  was  tirst  introduced  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  by 
the  publishing  house  of  Firmin  Oidot.  The  process  originally  employed 
b\  this  establishment  was  to  impress  an  intaglio  of  a  page  set  up  in  type 


The  cliches  which  bare  m 
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of  hard  metal  upon  a  plate  of  lead,  and  to  use  this  as  a  matrix  for  produc- 
ing the  cliche^  To  this  process  succeeded  another,  in  which  the  page 
was  set  up  in  the  first  instance  in  movable  pieces,  which  were  them- 
selves moulds  and  not  types.  The  disadvantage  of  this  process  was, 
that  proofs  could  not  be  taken  until  a  east  had  been  made,  so  that  if 
there  were  errors  to  correct,  it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  first  clieM, 
and  possibly  the  second.  The  suggestion  of  the  improvement  by  which 
casts  in  plaster  were  substituted  for  composite  moulds  in  metal  was 
made  by  Lord  Stanhope,  about  half  a  century  ago.  The  substitution  of 
papier  mach6  for  plaster,  which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  ten 
years,  has  not  only  greatly  facilitated  the  process  itself,  but  has  made  it 
practicable  to  preserve  the  matrices  for  future  use,  an  advantage  which 
could  not  be  secured  with  phister  moulds  on  account  of  their  fragility. 

Whatever  the  material  employed  iti  the  formation  of  stereotype  mat* 
rices,  the  first  step  in  the  process,  hitherto  quite  indispensable,  has  been 
to  set  up  the  matter  to  be  stereotyped  in  regular  forms  of  movable  types. 
In  the  present  Exposition,  the  novelty  has  presented  itself  of  a  method 
of  producing  such  matrices  without  this  preliminary,  the  characters 
bring  impressed  one  by  one  in  succession  ui»on  a  plastic  surface  by 
means  of  machinery.  The  most  remarkable  machine  for  effecting  this 
object  which  has  yet  appeared,  was  exhibited  in  the  United  States  see 
tion,  and  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Sweet,  of  Syracuse,  New  York. 

sweet's  stereotype  matrix  machine. 

The  machine  of  Mr.  Sweet  resembles  somewhat,  in  external  appear- 
ance, a  parlor  organ.  It  presents  in  front  one  or  more  banks  of  keys, 
the  number  corresponding  to  the  number  of  characters  to  be  employed 
in  the  work,  with  a  few  additional  keys  to  provide  for  the  spaces  between 
the  words.  The  construction  may  be  understood  by  reference  to  the 
several  figures  of  Plate  VII,  Fig.  1  represents  a  section  through  the 
middle  of  the  machine,  with  the  parts  which  are  out  of  the  plain1  of  the 
section  drawn  in  outline.  Fig.  5  is  a  similar  section  in  plan.  In  these 
figures  the  shaded  parts  marked  A  are  portions  of  the  fixed  frame 
work.  BB  are  keys  of  which  the  finger  touches  are  marked  b.  These 
are  pivoted  near  the  middle  of  their  length  at  and  guided  by  upright 
metallic  slips  marked  2^.  C,  in  Fig.  5,  seen  also  in  section  in  Fig.  1,  is  a 
stationary  disk,  perforated  on  its  limb  with  a  number  of  holes  equal  to 
the  number  of  characters  employed.  Ibnmgh  which  there  slide  vertically 
an  etpial  number  of  pins  marked  &.  Each  one  of  these  pins  rests  upon 
the  extremity  of  one  of  the  levers  B,  and  is  raised  whenever  the  eorre 
spo ruling  lever  is  depressed  by  the  operator,  but  in  its  ordinary  positi nu 
does  tot  project  above  tin*  upper  surface  of  C.  In  the  centre  of  C  is 
pivoted  the  vertical  shaft  I),  which  is  free  to  turn,  and  to  which  is  firmly 
attac  hed  the  horizontal  arm  or  cross-piece  E,  To  this  cross-piece  is 
attached  |  bar  e,  which  is  capable  of  a  slight  movement  in  a  vertical 
direction  upon  a  pivot  at  one  of  its  extremities,  but  which  is  ordinarily 
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main  t*t  hied  at  It*  highest  pointy  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  by  means  of  a  spring 
The  nhuft  D  ha*  Mother  bearing,  which  is  not  apparent,  in  the  fixed 
psirt  of  the  frame,  and  is  also  made  hollow  in  its  upper  portion  to  admit 
flu  int  rod  nctiofl  of  a  n  interior  concentric  shaft  g*  which  is  susceptible  of 
a  vertical  motion*  To  this  interior  shaft  is  fixed  a  cross  bar  marked  G, 
which  passe*  through  a  mortise  in  D,  this  mortise  having  dimensions 
which  admit  the  vertical  motion  just  mentioned  to  take  place,  but 
a  I  lowing  no  lateral  play,   The  shaft     by  means  of  the  con  tin  nut  ion  t, 

fon  rted  with  the  In -ut  lever  L  whi<m  form*  a  knee  joint  with  £  hy 

mean n  of  which  the  vertical  rod  or  pouch  J  may  be  depressed.  Tin? 
wjuin^  .<:j  mdinarilj  mainhims  flie  parts  in  the  position  shown. 

To  the  upper  extremity  of  I>  is  ftoced  a  type  wheel,  Been  in  action  at 
H,  Fig,  L  Aroand  the  circumference  of  this  wheel  are  arranged  the 
ty|N'ti  h<  which  are  held  hi  their  grooves  by  means  of  springs  h'  k\  Each 
one  of  these  ty|res  ha*  a  slight  on t ward  projection  h\  by  means  of  which 
it  i*  to  If**  raised  to  the  position  shown,  after  having  been  depressed  in 
(he  operation  of  (he  machine. 

Upon  the  shaft  II  a  pulley  V  runs  loosely.  By  means  of  a  band  pac- 
ing round  this  pulley  the  machine  may  be  driven  by  any  convenient 
motor.  Two  cams,  dotted  in  at/ and/,  serve  to  apply  the  force  of  this 
pulley  to  the  moving  parts  of  the  machine.  The  cam/',  encountering 
tie*  emus  bar  <i,  causes  the  shaft  </,  and  with  it  the  bar  G,  to  revolve 
uninterruptedly  while  the  operator  is  inactive;  the  weight  of  /,  and  1, 
and  I  he  resistance  of  the  spring  i*  being  sufficient  to  prevent  G  from 
rising.  If,  however,  the  arm  E,  and  with  it  the  shaft  D,  is  arrested  in 
its  motion,  the  pulley  continuing  to  revolve  will  lift  G  by  means  of  the 
cum/,  the  lever  1  will  turn  on  its  fulcrum  I',  and  inconsequence  of  the 
straightening  of  the1  knee  joint  the  punch  J  will  be  depressed.  If  at 
t  hat  moment  t  here  is  a  type  beneath  J,  this  type  will  be  driven  downw  ard 
also,  and  will  impress  the  character  which  it  bears  on  its  face  upon  any 
yielding  material  beneath  it. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  accordingly  as  follows:  The  operator 
presses  down  a  key  H  by  placing  his  ringer  on  b.  A  pin  &  is  raised  so 
as  to  intercept  the  arm  K  in  its  revolution.  As  the  arm  E  strikes  the 
pin,  a  spring  which  it  carries  drops  behind  the  same  pin  and  prevents 
recoil.  The  adjustment  of  the  types  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel 
II  is  such  that  the  letter  corresponding  to  the  key  touched  shall  at  this 
moment  stop  under  the  punch  ,1.  The  cam  /,  raising  the  arm  G, 
depresses  ,1  through  the  mechanism  above  described,  and  thus  forces 
downward  the  type  beneath  it  upon  the  surface  prepared  to  receive  the 
impression. 

The  material  employed  to  form  the  mould  or  matrix  is  paper,  resem- 
bling that  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  collars.  Several 
thicknesses  of  this  paper  are  combined,  in  order  that  the  impression  may 
have  sutlicient  depth.  Any  yielding  inelastic  substance  may  replace 
the  paper  for  this  purpose;  but  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
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the  successive  impressions  shall  not  disturb  or  distort  those  which  have 
horn  already  made,  the  substance  i-1h»siMi  ought  to  be  one  which  yields 
by  diminution  of  volume,  aud  not  by  displacement  of  materia].  A 
plastic  but  incompressible  clay  or  paste  is  therefore  not  suitable  Dot 
this  proeess  unless  indeed  in  the  case  of  characters  comparatively 
distant  from  each  other. 

The  platen  on  which  the  prepared  material  for  receiving  the  impres- 
sion is  placed  is  represented  at  P  P.  The  prepared  material  is  firmly 
secured  to  the  platen  so  that  it  may  follow  all  the  movemeuts  which  are 
given  to  the  latter  by  the  machine.  Bo  soon  as  the  impression  of  one 
letter  has  beeu  completed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mould  should  be  so 
far  displaced  as  to  bring:  a  fresh  surface  to  receive  the  next.  The  manner 
in  which  this  object  is  accomplished  is  to  be  now  described,  A  roller  K, 
with  ratchet  groves  extending:  from,  end  to  end,  occupies  the  whole 
Length  of  the  machine  immediately  behind  and  above  the  finger  board, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  Fig.  1  shows  the  projection  of  the  same  at  K.  Each 
one  of  the  key  levers  is  provided  with  a  rod  I/,  hiuged  at  the  lower  end 
upon  the  lever,  but  resting  at  the  upper  upon  the  roller  K,  where  it 
receives  a  form  which  enables  it  to  fall  into  the  ratchet  grooves,  upon 
which  it  acts  as  a  driving  click  or  pawl.  L  is  a  two-armed  lever  with 
circular  heads,  M,  N,  shown  separately  in  Fig.  t*.  To  these  circular 
heads  are  applied  metallic  bands,  by  means  of  which  motion  nr;i\  be 
imparted  to  the  lever  L  by  the  roller  K,  ami  by  the  lever  itself  to  the 
platen  P  through  the  extension  N.  A  band,  for  instance,  is  secured  by 
one  end  at  «'  aud  at  tlte  other  at  «*.  Another  is  secured  at  «.4  and  at  «s. 
There  are  tightening  screws  at  nu  and  tr  by  whieli  these  bands  me 
strained.  A  single  bam  I  of  the  same  lei  ml  i^  ait  ached  at  one  extremity 
of  the  lower  arch  head  M,  and  passes  around  which  is  firmly  connected 
with  or  is  part  of  the  roller  K ;  the  other  extremity  being  secured  to  a 
sliding  block  m  which  is  acted  upon  by  a  tightening  screw  Iftft  It  is  by 
the  friction  of  this  band  on  V  that  the  lever  L  is  moved  when  the  roller 
lv  revolves.    Motion  is  given  to  this  roller  as  follows: 

By  the  depression  of  the  key  lever  B,  the  driving  click  b*  is  made  to 
drop  one  or  more  notches  upon  the  roller  K.  The  number  depends  on 
the  thickness  of  the  letter  which  the  key  represents,  the  key  JJ  itself 
being  arrested  at  the  proper  point  by  a  fixed  stop.  The  impression 
having  been  made  as  above  deserihed,  the  key  1»  is  restored  huts  orig- 
inal position  by  the  action  of  the  lever  ey  attached  to  E,  which  is 
depressed  by  the  cam /of  the  pulley  F.  The  cam  Z7,  by  means  of  whieh 
the  impression  is  produced,  arts  during  about  a  quarter  of  a  revolution 
of  the  pulley.  Immediately  after  it  has  passed,  the  spring reacting 
upon  the  lever  I,  raises  the  punch  J,  and  with  it  the  hook  j\  which  lifts 
the  type  by  means  of  the  projection  /i-.  This  hook  is  secured  to  the 
punch  J  by  means  of  the  friction  spring  /,  which  is  sustained  by  pins 
passing  through  J,  as  shown.  The  cam /does  not  act  until  the  cam  f 
has  completed  its  action  ;  hut  immediately  afterward  it  forces  down  e 
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and  with  it  the  pin  c',  thus  setting  the  arm  B  free  to  recommence  its 
revolution.  The  pin  &y  acting  on  the  rod  or  driving  click  causes  the 
roller  K  to  turn  on  its  axis  more  or  less  according  to  the  distance  to 
which  the  key  had  been  previously  depressed.  This  motion  of  K  is 
imparted  through  the  double  arch  head  lever  L  to  the  platen,  by  means 
of  the  connections  above  described.  The  roller  K  is  prevented  from 
turning  backward  by  the  guard  click  s,  and  also  from  advancing  too  far 
forward  by  means  of  a  friction  check  at  the  extremity  opposite  to  kf. 
The  platen  is  advanced  by  the  movements  thus  described  sufficiently  far 
to  be  ready  to  receive  a  second  letter  of  a  word.  But  in  case  a  word  is 
complete,  and  a  blank  space  is  necessary  before  commencing  a  second 
word,  the  roller  K  may  be  operated  on  without  printing,  by  means  of  a 
set  of  four  or  five  keys  forming  a  higher  bank,  of  which  one  is  shown 
at  E,  Fig.  1.  These  keys  have  stops  beneath  them,  marked  r2,  which 
striking  K  arrest  further  descent.  These  stops  are  adjusted  so  as4o 
give  the  different  spaces  required  in  separating  words  or  in  justifying 
lines. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  justification  that  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  rapid  operation  of  this  machine  will  be 
found.  It  will  not  answer  here  as  in  the  ordinary  work  of  composition  to 
go  on  to  the  end  of  the  line  before  spacing  out  the  words.  When,  the 
impressions  have  once  been  made,  their  places  cannot  be  changed.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  know  in  advance  how  much  surplus  space  is  to 
be  provided  for.  The  inventor's  method  of  ascertaining  this  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  Each  type  is  supposed  to  have  a  thickness  equal  to  a  certain 
number  of  elementary  equal  parts.  The  number  of  such  elementary 
parts  which  a  line  will  contain  is  found  by  trial,  or  fixed  beforehand 
arbitrarily.  Taking  now  the  words  of  the  copy  which  are  to  be  set 
in  a  given  line,  we  find  the  value  of  each  word  by  addiug  together  the 
separate  values  of  its  letters,  and  the:}  add  together  these  word  values 
until  we  have  as  many  as  the  line  will  receive,  with  allowance  for  space. 
The  total,  subtracted  from  the  value  of  the  line,  will  give  the  total 
amount  of  space  to  be  provided  for,  and  this  divided  by  the  number  of 
spaces  will  give  the  value  of  each  space.  The  inventor  supposes  that 
the  compositor  can  by  simple  mental  calculation  settle  this  import- 
ant point  as  he  goes  on.  The  probability  of  this  supposition  hardly 
needs  to  be  discussed.  At  any  rate,  considering  the  possibility  of  occa- 
sional error  in  such  mental  computations,  though  they  should  be  gen- 
erally easy  and  exact,  and  considering  also  that  errors  cannot  be  cor- 
rected after  the  impression  has  been  made,  it  would  be  safest  to  have  the 
copy  prepared  and  scored  in  advance. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  operator  has  no  previous  indication  as 
to  the  quantity  of  matter  which  will  fill  in  a  line,  he  needs  to  be  apprised 
when  he  is  approaching  the  end ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him 
this  information  an  index  arm  attached  to  the  arch-head  lever  L  and 
marked  P  traverses  a  graduated  scale  as  the  platen  advances  and  shows 
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at  ;m\  moment  the  degree  ol  advancement.  When  the  line  is  finished, 
a  handle  affixed  to  the  index  arm  P  enables  the  operator  by  lifting  the 
arm  to  reverse  the  movement  of  the  platen  and  place  it  in  a  position  to 
commence  a  new  line.  In  doing  this,  force  enough  must  be  employed 
to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  band  M  on  kf ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  fc' 
might  itself  admit  of  reversal  by  being  connected  with  K  by  means  of 
a  clamp. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  that the  platen  should  not  only  return  through 
the  space  by  which  it  has  been  moved  laterally  iu  forming  the  line,  but  that 
it  sbonld  have  at  the  same  time  a  longitudinal  movement  equal  to  the 
distance  between  two  successive  lines.  While  therefore  the  carriage  of 
the  platen  N  is  confined  by  its  ways  to  a  simple  reciprocating  movement, 
the  platen  itself  has  a  second  movement  at  right  angles  to  this  iu  which 
it  is  guided  by  similar  ways,  as  is  shown  at  the  left  hand  margin  h  of 
the  section,  Fig,  1.  The  longitudinal  movement  must  take  place  during 
the  return  of  the  platen,  after  the  completion  of  one  line,  to  the  position 
for  commencing  another.  The  coutrivance  by  which  this  is  effected 
is  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4.  Fig.  3  is  the  under  surface  of  the  platen. 
Fig.  4  presents  the  platen  iu  side  view,  the  lower  surface  being  turned 
upward.  This  lower  surface  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  grooves  cross* 
ing  it  entirely  ;  one  set  being  at  right  angles  to  its  length  and  the  other 
set  inclined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  connect  one  end  of  each  groove  of 
the  first  set  with  the  opposite  end  of  the  next  one  parallel  to  it.  The 
grooves  are  triangular  in  cross  section,  one  side  being  vertical  and  the 
other  iucliued.  The  directly  transverse  grooves  are  deepest  on  the  side 
where  the  line  begins  and  considerably  shallower  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  reverse  is  true  of  the  inclined  grooves,  which  are  deepest  on  the  side 
where  the  line  ends,  A  puppet  bolt  </,  having  a  chisel-edge  extremity 
adapted  to  the  grooves,  is  fixed  iu  the  carriage  of  the  platen  and  beneath 
it,  aud  is  held  firmly  in  the  groove  in  which  it  may  at  any  time  b<  f>> 
means  of  a  spiral  spring.  This  bolt  is  com  a  landed  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  operator  by  the  handle  q,  Fig,  1.  When  the  lateral  movement  com- 
mences at  the  beginning  of  the  line  the  chisel-edge  of  the  bolt  follows 
the  transverse  groove  which  is  there  deepest.  But  when,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  line,  the  return  movement  begins,  then  it  will  be  the  oblique 
groove  which  will  be  followed  by  the  edge;  and  as  the  bolt  is  fixed 
while  rhr  platen  is  movable,  a  longitudinal  motion  is  the  consequence, 
equal  to  the  distance  between  two  consecutive  grooves.  If  this  is  the  dis- 
tance required  for  the  commencement  of  a  new  line,  the  work  may  imme- 
diately proceed-  If  not  it  is  indispensable  that  it  shall  be  at  least 
an  aliquot  part  of  that  distance.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  second 
line  is  required  to  be  formed  at  a  distance  from  the  first  represented  by 
double  the  space  between  the  successive  grooves.  In  this  ease  the 
required  distance  may  be  secured  by  moving  the  platen  forward  and  back 
by  means  of  the  handle  but  this  would  riot  be  possible  if  the  distance 
required  were  only  once  and  a  half  the  same  space. 
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,  to  answer  the  exigencies  of  the  art,  ought  to 
having  its  t\\w&  chao^cd  s*i  as  to  suWstttatfa  ■  smaller  or  a  hi  rye- r  »e*  6«r 
n  use*   Iti  this  t 

of  the  finger  keys.    In  a  Urge  establish  men  t  a  f 
i  lout  would  be  preferable. 

e  rapidity  with  which  mUs  may  be  formed  by 
remarkable ;  provided  that  the  copy  has  been  i 
this  rapidity  is  measured  only  by  the  celerity  with 
can  touch  the  keys.    The  casts  or  cliches  jirodored  from 
are  not  yet,  at  least  in  the  specimen*  exhibited,  so  sharp  a>* 
deaived.   This  may  be  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
which  the  matrices  are  formed,  and  since  the  i 
it*  ca|tahtUues  cannot  fairly  be  judged  by  it*  present 

It  is  a  dftad vantage  which  may  limit  a  usefulness promising  i 
Co  he  rery  great,  that  the  matrix  when  once  formed  *jia*8tit  m€  mm  t 
rertxm,  or  at  leaat  of  do  correction  which  <hM  involve  any  i 
of  the  word*  allowed  l#.  sHamL    Means  mi izht  undoubtedly  hr>  < 
removingand  repWi  Q£  a  line  or  word,  pro  vided  the  matter  i 

are  accustiaDcd  to  defer  until  they  dee  ; 
amah  hit  mi 
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FLAMES  TYPOGRAPHIC  COMPOSITOR. 


L  machine  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Sweet  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Pierre  Fhttnm,  of  Phlin,  department  of  the  Meurthe,  France,  of 


which  tlu*  general 
appearance  is  here 
shown.  Taking  ad 
vantage  of  what  has 
been  said  of  the 
former  one,  this  may 
be  described  in  few 
words.  It  has  a  type 
wheel,  like  that  of 
Mr.  Sweet,  and  the 
types  are  depressed 
by  a  punch  as  in  the 
same.  The  impres- 
sion is  received  upon 
a  plastic  substance, 
designed  to  form  a  FLnimn'a  Typographic  Compositor, 

matrix.  This  substance  is  find  upon  a  platen  which  has  two  move- 
ments at  tight  angles  to  each  other.  The  principal  practical  difference 
between  the  two  machines  is,  that  the  one  is  all  bat  entirely  automatic, 
while  the  other  is  only  partially  so.  In  the  machine  of  Mr.  Flamm,  the 
type  wheel  is  turned  and  the  punch  is  depressed  by  the  hand  of  the 
workman  himself.  The  transversal  movement  of  the  platen — that  in 
the  direction  of  the  line — is  effected  by  turning  a  screw*  But  this 
movement  in  actual  work  becomes  automatic*  As  the  platen  moves,  an 
indicator  needle  moves  also  along  a  divided  arc,  showing  the  progress 
nuule  by  the  platen,  A  certain  division  of  this  arc  is  fixed  upon  to  serve 
as  a  starting  point  for  the  beginning  of  each  line,  and  another  more 
advanced  division  to  show  the  end*  When  the  needle  is  at  the  first  of 
these  limits,  the  operator  turns  the  type  wheel  with  his  right  hand  The 
upper  surface  of  this  wheel  is  inscribed  along  its  limb  with  characters 
corresponding  to  the  types;  and  these  are  so  placed  that,  whenever  any 
one  of  them  is  brought  to  a  line  of  verification  under  the  operator's  eye, 
the  type  proper  to  that  character  will  be  under  the  punch.  With  his 
left  hand  the  operator  then  depresses  ti  lever,  which  acts  upon  the  type 
through  the  punch,  and  the  impression  is  made.  As  the  lever  rises,  the 
platen  advances  through  a  distance  dependent  on  the  breadth  of  the  let- 
ter impressed.  This  movement  is  automatic.  The  operator  then  turns 
the  type  wheel  again,  and  so  continues  the  process,  Mr.  Flamm  appears 
to  have  originally  intended  to  make  his  machine  more  entirely  self  act- 
ing. In  his  first  constructions  he  employed  keys ;  but  the  manner  iti 
which  he  proposed  to  operate  by  them  is  not  understood.  In  a  note  to 
the  writer  he  says:  "The  first  machines  made  by  me  were  constructed 
20  i  a 
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once  constructed  will  perform  its  functions  automatically ;  like  the* 
enre  machine  of  Mr.  Babbage,  which,  when  once  set  according  to  a  giv 
formnhi,  will  go  on  turning  out  the  terms  of  a  numerical  series  m  long  \ 
its  motion  is  continued.  A  composing  machine  cannot  be  in  this  sense  an 
tomatie.  Since  the  succession  of  the  letters  to  be  set  up  is  independent « 
I;iwT  intelligence  must  direct  their  selection ;  and  thus,  whatever descrip- 
tion of  machine  may  be  devised  to  facilitate  the  labor  of  the  comnosi 
tor,  the  compositor  himself  cannot  lie  dispensed  with.  His  intelligence 
must  constantly  preside  over  the  action  of  the  machine,  and  every* 
its  movement*  must  be  determined  by  some movement  ot  his  owiu 
aim  of  the  inventor  must  be,  therefore,  to  make  this  movement  as  small, 
light,  and  as  capable  of  being  executed  with  celerity,  as  possible, 
form  of  key-board  solves,  as  far  as  it  can  be  solved,  this  part 
problem.  It  U  not  very  difficult  to  contrive  a  mechanism  which,  when 
a  en  tain  key  is  depressed,  shall  cause  a  single  type  to  be  delivered  from 
a  depository  containing  many  of  the  same  kind.  The  difficult  parr  <►! 
the  problem  is  to  cause  a  series  of  types  so  delivered  to  be  set  up  gidti 
by  side  in  the  order  of  delivery,  with  their  faces  ail  upward,  and  with 
out  any  irregularity  in  the  relative  position  of  the  characters  by  inver- 
sion or  turniug  side  wise.  This,  it  will  be  easily  understood,  \\  here  t  lie 
number  of  entirely  independent  pieces  U>  be  transported  is  so  great, 
and  the  individual  pieces  themselves  are  so  small,  is  a  very  troublesome 
operation* 

In  nearly  all  the  composing  machines  which  have  yet  been  invented, 

the  type,  when  set  free  by  the  keys,  fall  into  inclined  grooves  or  chan- 
nels in  which  by  their  own  weight  they  descend,  one  after  another,  to 
the  receptacle  or  composing-stick  provided  to  receive  them.  They  here 
form  a  line  of  indefinite  length,  from  which  they  are  removed  in  suc- 
cessive portions  to  a  " justifying"  stick,  in  which  the}*  are  spaced  out  to 
the  proper  length  of  lines  required.  A  machine  of  this  kind  was  exhi- 
bited at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1855,  by  Mr.  Sorenson,  of  Denmark ; 
another  by  Mr.  Young,  of  London ;  and  a  third  by  Mr.  Dclcambre,  of 
France.  This  last  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  on  exhibition  in  1807, 
and,  in  tact,  was  the  only  machine  of  any  kind  for  setting  up  movable 
types  in  this  last  Exposition. 

A  machine  on  a  similar  principle  by  Mr.  Hattersley,  a  British  inventor, 
has  not  been  exposed. 

mitciiell\s  composing  machine. 

At  the  London  Exposition  of  1802,  a  machine  was  shown,  which 
depends  for  the  transfer  of  the  types  upon  a  different  principle.  In 
this,  each  type  as  it  is  delivered  from  its  receptacle  falls  upon  an  end 
less  band  which  carries  it  horizontally  for  a  certain  distance  directly 
from  the  operator,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  key-board  ;  when  it  encoun- 
ters another  endless  band  at  a  little  lower  level,  which  moves  obliquely, 
or  in  the  direction  of  the  hypothenuse of  aright-angled  triangle  of  which 
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edge  of  the  printers  of  those  cities,  an  injunction  was  obtained  by  them 
against  this  employment  of  it,  as  being  an  infringement  of  their  rights. 
Its  success,  which  had  previously  seemed  assured,  was  thus  greatly 
impeded;  but  the  injunction  having  been  raised,  it  is  now  coming  again 
into  use. 

The  manner  of  preparing  the  transfers  above  spoken  of  will  be  under- 
stood by  reference  to  the  multiple  writers  so  frequently  employed  by 
reporters  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  several  copies  of  a  manuscript  at 
once.  Thin  leaves  of  paper,  charged  with  a  species  of  ink  or  coloring 
matter,  are  introduced  between  sheets  of  thin  and  almost  transparent 
writing  paper,  and  a  stylus  of  metal  is  used  instead  of  a  pencil  or  pen. 
In  the  case  of  the  machine  it  is  the  descending  type  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  style,  and  which  imprints  the  character  upon  a  sheet  of  clean 
transfer  paper  by  pressing  down  upon  it  a  superposed  sheet  of  similar 
paper  prepared  with  the  unctuous  ink  which  lithography  requires. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MOVABLE  TYPE. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  advantages  which  the  stereotyping  pro- 
cess offers,  in  respect  to  economy  and  rapidity  of  production,  it  is  still 
the  practice  of  the  great  publishing  houses  everywhere  to  print  works 
of  especial  elegance  upon  movable  types.  All  improvements  of  such 
types,  therefore,  which  tend  to  increase  their  durability,  and  to  insure 
the  unvarying  sharpness  of  their  impressions  throughout  the  entire  edi- 
tion of  a  valuable  work,  are  interesting  and  important.  The  galvano- 
plastic  process  of  facing  types  with  copper,  an  invention  which  originated 
in  our  own  country,  is  an  improvement  of  this  description.  A  greater 
durability  still  has  been  more  recently  obtained  by  substituting  iron  for 
copper  in  this  process ;  a  substitution  which  is  effected  by  using  as  the 
electrolyte  a  double  chloride  of  iron  and  ammonia. 

III.— COMPOSING  AND  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINES. 

COMPOSING  MACHINES. 

During  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  is  just  pafet,  a  vast  amount  of 
ingenuity  and  study  has  been  expended  upon  the  problem  of  construct- 
ing a  machine  by  which  movable  types  may  be  rapidly  arranged  or  "  set 
up"  for  the  press;  yet,  though  the  operation  of  setting  up  a  single  type 
is  an  exceedingly  simple  one,  the  proposition  to  arrange  an  indefinite 
number  of  different  kinds,  drawn  from  as  many  different  depositories,  in 
an  order  entirely  arbitrary  and  continually  varying,  is  one  of  an  extremely 
complicated  and  perplexing  character.  A  machine  may  easily  be  con- 
structed to  perform  almost  any  determinate  single  movement  over  and 
over  again  with  unvarying  precision.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  devise 
machinery  to  execute  a  system  of  successive  movements,  even  though 
they  may  be  very  numerous,  provided  that  when  the  series  is  complete  it 
recurs  again  in  the  same  order.   In  all  such  cases,  the  machine  when 
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sarily  cannot  be  till  straight^  nod  their  curvatures  cannot  be  all  similar 
ami  equal.  Moreover,  from  the  varying  condition  of  the  surnice  of  the 
metal,  the  resistance  offered  to  gravity  by  friction  is  not  constant,  It 
happens,  therefore,  that  whenever  the  keys  are  touched  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, an  engorgement  occurs  at  some  point  where  different  channel  * 
join  the  common  t runic,  and  annoying  delay  is  the  consequence.  On 
several  occasions  on  which  the  writer  of  this  report  had  an  opportunity  tu 
sec  the  machine  of  Delcamhre  in  operation  this  accident  occurred  in  res 
sunt  ly.  It  was  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the  effort  to  show  that  flu 
machine  was  capable  of  performing  its  work  much  more  rapidly  thauH 
compositor  setting  his  type  by  hand  ;  but  this  was  the  very  thing  which  it 
TOUtd  not  do-  When  the  keys  were  touched  slowly,  and  each  type  laid 
abundant  time  and  a  clear  way  Indbre  it,  tin*  performance  was  satisfat 
tory.  The  moment  the  celerity  of  movement  exceeded  a  quite  modern, 
rata,  the  engorgement  came  on,  a  -perfect  mob  of  type  beea  me  wedged 
lo-ether  in  the  grooves,  and  the  work  of  restoring  order  was  a  serious!) 
1 11  a  i  blesoine  a  tf a  l  i\ 

The  machine  of  Mr.  Mitchell  is  free  from  liability  to  this  accident* 
The  endless  bauds  move  uniformly,  and  each  type  has  the  velocity  of  the 
band  which  carries  it.  The  movements  are  so  arranged  that  th«  time  of 
travel  of  each  type*  from  the  key  to  the  setting  wheel  is  exactly  the  same, 
from  whatever  part  of  the  key  board  it  starts,  Hfa  matter,  therefore, 
with  what  rapidity  nor  iu  what  order  the  ke\  s  are  struck,  the  correspond- 
ing types  will  arrive  and  will  take  their  places  in  the  composing  stick  iu 
the  same  order  exactly,  aud  without  collision  or  confusion  of  any  sort. 
The  experiment  has  been  made  up  to  a  rapidity  of  six  touches  to  the 
second,  or  21,000  to  the  hour,  with  the  most  satisfactory  success.  Prac- 
tically, this  velocity  is  unnecessary.  The  work  of  "justifying"  cau  hardly 
be  conveniently  divided,  and  the  machine  is  not  required  to  deliver 
the  type  set  up  any  faster  than  they  cau  be  justified.  It  is  stated  that 
two  men  will  set  up  and  justify  50,000  type  per  day,  which  is  about  twice 
what  they  would  accomplish  without  it.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  work  is  infinitely  more  pleasant  and  less  laborious  than  compo- 
sition by  hand. 

The  above  may  be  stated  as  the  rate  of  performance  of  Mitchell's  ma- 
chine. Sorensen  claimed  for  his  the  same  numbers.  Of  this,  nothing 
positive  is  known.  Delcambre\s  evidently  cannot  approach  this,  yet  in 
his  programme,  w  ithout  giving  numbers,  he  states  that  his  machine  will 
perforin  iu  one  hour  the  work  of  an  ordinary  compositor  in  four. 

DISTKIIU  TING  MACHINES. 

Every  composing  machine  requires  a  distributing  machine  as  its  in- 
dispensable companion.  To  distribute  type  mechanically  is  a  problem 
much  less  perplexing  than  to  set  them  up  in  words  and  sentences.  The 
operation  may  indeed  be  made  entirely  automatic.  This  only  requires 
that  each  "sort*  of  type  shall  be  distinguished  from  every  other,  by 
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some  characteristic  difference  in  the  body.  Such  a  difference  may  be 
provided  by  the  following  expedient.  Each  type  in  the  ordinary  fonts 
is  marked  on  one  side  with  notches,  fewer  or  more  numerous  in  different 
fonts,  but  equal  in  number  for  all  of  the  same  font;  the  object  being  to 
enable  the  compositor,  by  feeling  as  he  picks  up  the  piece,  to  know  which 
side  to  place  outward  iu  his  "  stick,"  in  order  that  the  character  may  be 
erect.  It  is  only  necessary  to  vary  the  distances  of  these  notches  from 
each  other,  (supposing  for  instance  that  there  are  two  only  on  a  type,)  so 
that  no  two  pieces  shall  be  exactly  alike,  and  we  have  a  means  of  me. 
chanically  identifying  every  individual  u  sort." 

Let  there,  for  example,  be  prepared  a  bit  of  metal  having  projections, 
or  tenons,  on  one  of  its  edges,  corresponding  exactly  in  size  and  distance 
to  the  notches  on  any  type;  these  tenons  will  fit  into  the  notches  of  that 
particular  letter,  but  will  fit  no  other.  Such  a  piece  of  metal  may  be 
compared  to  a  key,  and  the  type  to  a  lock  which  it  will  fit.  Suppose 
now  that  a  set  of  such  keys,  corresponding  to  all  the  varieties  of  type, 
are  arranged  side  by  side,  their  projecting  tenons  beiug  all  slightly  pressed 
against  a  smooth  plate  of  metal  by  a  separate  spring  behind  each.  Let 
then  a  row  of  type,  taken  from  a  compositor's  stick,  be  placed  in  a  groove 
or  channel  in  another  plate  of  metal,  so  that  its  outer  surface  is  flush  with 
the  plane  of  the  plate ;  and  let  this  plate  be  placed  edge  to  edge  with 
the  former  and  used  to  push  it  aside,  so  that  the  lower  type  of  the  row  (the 
type  lying  on  their  sides)  shall  pass  along  in  front  of  the  series  of  keys. 
So  loug  as  it  passes  keys  only  which  do  not  belong  to  it,  no  consequence 
will  follow;  but  the  moment  it  comes  opposite  to  its  own,  the  tenons  of 
that  will  drop  into  its  notches.  Thus  the  type  is  identified,  and  a  me- 
chanical movement  takes  place  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of 
detail  to  contrive  a  mechanism  which  shall  thereupon  release  the  type 
identified. 

The  above  illustration  is  intended  merely  to  make  intelligible  the  gen- 
eral principle  on  which  an  automatic  distributing  machine  must  be  con- 
structed. The  principle  may  be  applied  in  a  great  variety  of  modes. 
In  Soreusen's  distributor,  the  type  are  placed  in  the  circumference  of  a 
revolving  cylinder,  and  are  carried  along  by  the  revolution  of  the  cylin- 
der over  a  succession  of  apertures  which  have  re-entering  angles  corre- 
sponding to  the  notches  on  the  type.  In  this  machine  the  type  themselves 
may  be  compared  to  keys,  and  the  apertures  to  the  key-holes.  Delcam- 
bre's  distributing  machine  is  not  automatic.  The  type  are  placed  in  a 
long  row  in  a  channel,  along  which  they  are  gradually  advanced.  A 
mirror  placed  behind  the  type  enables  the  operator  to  read  them ;  and 
the  distribution  is  effected  by  touching  a  lever  which  displaces  the  last 
type  of  the  row,  and  opens  at  the  same  time  the  duct  or  slide  correspond- 
ing to  the  character,  into  which  the  type  drops.  In  all  the  distributing 
machines,  the  type  are  arranged  in  their  separate  receptacles  as  they  fall, 
in  a  perfectly  regular  order,  so  that  they  can  be  transferred  at  once  to  the 
composing  machine.    Since  each  description  of  type  has  its  separate  de- 
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pository,  there  is  no  danger  of  obstruction  by  engorgement,  such  as  has 
been  mentioned  as  occurring  in  composing  machines  like  Deleainbre's, 
which  direct  the  type  from  many  branches  into  one  common  trunk. 

IV.— GRAPHIC  METHODS  AND  PROCESSES. 

PANICOGRAPHY. 

The  preparation  of  plates  for  the  letter  press  from  zinc  by  processes 
chemical  or  galvanoplastic,  or  both,  has  recently  acquired  considerable 
importance.  As  yet  it  is  chiefly  employed  for  music,  designs,  maps, 
charts,  and  other  objects  in  which  extreme  fineness  of  delineation  is  not 
important.  The  subject  to  be  produced  is  prepared  on  transfer  paper 
with  suitable  ink,  and  applied  to  the  surface  of  a  polished  plate  of  zinc. 
Fine  rosin  is  then  dusted  on  the  ink,  which  gives  to  the  lines  hardness 
and  substance.  TIiq  uncovered  parts  of  the  plates  are  subsequently 
eaten  out  by  acids,  and  the  plate  is  ready  for  the  press. 

An  improvement  on  this  process  is  to  write  upon  a  plate  of  zinc  with 
a  kind  of  conducting  ink,  the  plate  being  first  coated  with  a  non-con- 
ducting film,  and  to  throw  down  copper  afterwards  upon  the  lines  by 
means  of  electricity.  The  completion  of  the  process  consists  in  remov- 
ing the  non-conducting  coat  and  eating  out  the  zinc  not  protected  by 
copper  by  making  the  plate  the  positive  electrode  of  the  battery. 

Another  improvement  still  is  to  coat  the  plate  with  whiting  and  to 
trace  the  design  with  a  point  through  the  coating.  Varnish  will  then 
adhere  to  the  uncovered  metal,  but  not  to  the  whiting.  This  latter  may 
then  be  washed  off,  after  wrhich  the  parts  of  the  plate  uncovered  by  var- 
nish may  be  eaten  away  as  above  by  acids,  when  the  design  will  remain 
in  relief  and  may  be  printed  from. 

The  best  example  of  the  successful  application  of  panicography  to 
printing  from  the  letter  press  seen  in  the  Exposition,  was  the  specimen 
of  the  geological  map  of  France  exposed  by  the  lmprimcrie  Imptriale. 
This,  though  embracing  but  a  limited  portion  of  the  entire  map,  was  of 
very  large  dimensions,  covering  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
square  feet  of  surface,  and  was  most  admirable  in  point  of  beauty  and 
finish.  Seventeen  different  colors  are  employed  to  indicate  in  this  map 
the  various  geological  characters  of  different  parts  of  the  territory,  and 
each  of  these  colors  requires  a  different  plate  and  a  separate  impression. 
Several  of  these  plates  are  prepared  of  zinc  by  the  processes  above 
described. 

PYROSTEREOTYPY. 

Others  are  produced  by  a  process  called  u  pyrostereotypy,"  which 
consists  in  preparing  a  matrix  by  a  peculiar  process  of  burning  it  into 
wood,  and  then  taking  a  cast  of  it  in  an  easily  fusible  metal.  In  this 
operation  the  first  step  is  to  trace  the  design  upon  the  surface  of  the 
prepared  wooden  block.   The  block  is  then  placed  before  a  machine 
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tool  of  peculiar  construction,  the  essential  part  of  which  is  a  delicate 
blade  of  metal  capable  of  being  alternately  advanced  and  withdrawn 
with  rapidity.  A  jet  of  flame  directed  across  this  implement  heats  it  to 
redness,  and  in  its  rapid  thrust  it  burns  away  the  wood  before  it,  leav- 
ing a  perfectly  sharp  incision.  This  process  of  engraving  is  not,  of 
course,  adapted  to  the  production  of  lines  of  extreme  delicacy,  but  the 
beauty  of  its  results,  as  shown  in  the  geological  chart,  is  as  undeniable 
as  it  is  surprising. 

LITHOGRAPHY. 

The  original  lithographic  press,  commonly  called  the  scraper  press, 
is  now  generally  abandoned.  Very  few  presses  of  this  kind  were  seen 
in  the  Exposition.  A  number  of  roller  presses  were  exhibited,  and  were 
usually  kept  in  operation  in  printing  various  designs  in  colors. 

In  the  roller  presses  at  first  introduced,  the  pressure  was  applied  by 
means  of  levers  and  heavy  weights  to  avoid  accident  to  the  stone  from 
an  unyielding  resistance  in  case  of  any  irregularity  of  adjustment.  At 
present  these  weights  are  dispensed  with,  but  a  certain  elasticity  js  given 
to  the  bearings  of  the  cylinders  by  stroug  springs  of  metal,  caoutchouc, 
gutta-percha,  &c,  placed  behind  them,  or  the  same  object  is  attained  by 
placing  similar  yielding  materials  beneath  the  stones.  The  stone  is 
adjusted  to  the  proper  level  by  means  of  screws  or  wedges  beneath  the 
bed-plate,  or  by  a  bed-plate  of  a  wedge  shape  resting  on  a  second 
one  of  similar  form  reversed,  a  construction  which  serves  to  expedite 
the  adjustment,  while  it  maintains  the  horizontal  position  of  the  bed 
unaltered. 

It  would  be  but  a  moderate  advantage  to  substitute  the  roller  for  the 
scraper,  if  it  should  still  be  necessary  to  continue  to  work  the  press 
by  the  unaided  strength  of  men.  In  its  present  form,  however,  the 
lithographic  press  is  as  nearly  automatic  as  the  letter  press.  The  stone 
is  supplied  with  water  as  well  as  with  ink  by  rollers,  and  the  task  of 
the  attendants  is  limited  to  supplying  and  removing  the  sheets. 

Messrs.  Kocher  &  Houssiaux,  of  Paris,  exhibited  a  press  in  which  the 
roller  is  itself  the  stone  bearing  the  design  to  be  printed.  Some  advan- 
tages are  gained  by  this  construction  in  point  of  compactness,  and  also 
in  the  facility  of  applying  the  water  and  the  ink.  It  would  also  be  an 
advantage  still  greater  that  the  printing  by  means  of  a  roller  could  be 
made  continuous,  so  as  to  be  employed  for  producing  wall  paper,  &c. ; 
but  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  general  introduction  arises  from 
the  rarity  of  occurrence  of  homogeneous  masses  of  lithographic  stone  of 
sufficient  size  for  the  purpose.  In  view  of  this  difficulty,  the  construct- 
ors above-named  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  attempt  to  super- 
sede stone  for  the  uses  of  this  art  by  means  of  some  metal  possessing 
analogous  properties  in  its  relations  to  oil  and  water.  In  this  they 
claim  to  have  succeeded,  but  the  success  is  apparently  not  yet  entirely 
satisfactory.   An  account  was  published  in  1866  in  the  Q6nie  Indmtriel 
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of  Paris,  of  the  experiments  of  these  gentlemen  in  thudirectioa. 
this  account  it  appears  that  the  metal  employed  by  them  is 
to  the  form  of  thin  la  mi  me  or  tin  foil.   Id  their  first  experiment*  the 
tin  foil  was  attached  by  glue  or  paste  to  a  very  smooth  pasteboard,  and 
the  sheet  than  prepared  was  stretched  upon  the  cylinder  of  the  ] 
But  the  cardboard  was  not  KAtiently  resisting  to  sustain  the  pr 
loug,  though  in  other  respects  the  results  left  nothing  to  desire* 
then  employed  ordinary  sheet  tin  (tinned  iron)  in  place  of  the 
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board,  and  afterwards  tinned  cupper,  bat  neither  of  these  proved  dura- 
ble, and  they  were  abandoned.  The  substitute  which  was  finally  found 
to  lie  successful  is  an  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony,  something  like  type- 
metal.  Sheet*  prepared  with  this  material  for  a  backing,  and  with 
tor  the  printing  surface,  are  represented  by  the  inventors  to  fulfil 
the  necessary  conditions. 

In  order  to  attach  securely  the  metallic  sheet  r-»  the  cylinder,  t 
»  narrow  opening  or  slit,  extending  along  the  whole  length  of  the  1 
which  is  hollow,  and  through  this  opening  one  edge  of  the  thin  plate 
introduced.    This  edge  is  seized  and  damped  by  suitable  jaw 

e  otl*er  end,  the  sheet  having  been  wrapped  around  the  cylinder,  is 
serted  through  the  same  opening,  and  having  been  similarly  seized,  is 
strained  round  a  longitudinal  rod  which  may  be  turned  firor 
and  which  is  prevented  from  recoiling  by  a  ratchet.  Should  this 
of  chemical  printing  prove  to  be  successful,  it  will  possess  several  im- 
portant advantages  over  lithography.  The  sheets  being  thin  and  light 
will  be  much  more  convenient  to  handle  than  stones.  As  they  admit  of 
being  rolled,  they  will  occupy  much  less  space  and  will  less  encumber 
the  locality.  It  will  be  much  more  convenient  to  stow  them  away  in 
case  the  designs  are  to  be  preserved  for  future  use,  and  to  have  them 
easily  accessible  when  wanted.  They  will  be  comparatively  cheap,  cost- 
ing only  according  to  their  weight,  while  their  total  weight  is  much  less 
than  that  of  stone;  whereas  stones  of  large  dimensions  are  dispropor- 
tionally  expensive.  They  may  be  constructed  of  any  size,  while  to  the 
possible  size  of  lithographic  stones  there  are  natural  limitations,  and  the 
rare  occurrence  of  very  large  masses  presenting  surfaces  of  uniform 
character  in  this  material  practically  restricts  these  limits  very  essen- 
tially. These  are  great  advantages;  but  more  than  two  years  having 
elapsed  since  the  publication  above  spoken  of  without  having  secured 
for  the  improvement  a  recognized  place  in  this  important  branch  of  in- 
dustrial art,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  anticipations  of  the  inventors 
have  not  been  fully  realized. 

In  the  catalogue  of  exhibitors  as  at  first  prepared  there  appeared  tin- 
name  of  another  projector  of  Paris,  who  proposed  to  himself  the  same 
problem  which  had  occupied  Messrs.  Kocher  and  Houssiaux,  as  above 
described,  viz.  that  of  chemically  printing  from  metal.  His  name  having 
been  withdrawn,  an  inquiry  was  instituted  which  elicited  the  informa- 
tion that  his  failure  to  appear  had  been  occasioned  by  an  unanticipated 
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imperfection  in  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  machine  which  he 
had  designed  to  exhibit.  He  proposed  however  to  make,  at  a  later 
period,  a  full  demonstration  of  the  merit  of  his  invention  in  presence  of 
the  commission  of  the  United  States.  But  it  was  only  a  short  time 
previously  to  the  final  closing  of  the  Exposition  that  he  was  able  to  an- 
nounce his  readiness  to  furnish  the  proposed  illustration,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity occured  to  take  advantage  of  his  proposition. 

METALLOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  Verney  calls  his  process  "metallography."  He  proposes  to  print 
by  chemical  means  from  metal  rollers.  The  following  statements  are 
given  in  his  own  words,  (translated:)  • 

"  The  chemical  process  employed  to  fix  the  design  so  as  to  render 
the  reproduction  possible  is  very  simple.  The  preparation  of  the  me- 
tallic surface  is  accomplished  by  mechanical  means  specially  devised 
for  this  object.  The  impression  can  be  continuous,  or  upon  separate 
sheets,  which  allows  the  printing  of  figured  papers  or  tissues,  as  well 
as  of  pictures  and  every  species  of  ordinary  impression.  The  different 
parts  of  the  machine  are  entirely  new  both  in  form  and  purpose. 

"  The  invention  has  been  patented  in  Prance,  Belgium,  the  United 
States  and  England.  It  has  not  been  employed  industrially  beyond  the 
premises  of  the  inventor.  The  advantages  are,  besides  that  of  continu- 
ous impression,  just  indicated,  first,  extreme  simplicity;  second,  facility 
upon  the  same  machine  of  enlarging  the  form ;  third,  possibility  of  vary- 
ing the  forms  and  the  different  organs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  adapt  these 
machines  to  the  most  varied  industries — to  the  printing  of  ribbons,  for 
instance',  by  a  machine  which  would  not  occupy  more  room  than  a  sew- 
ing machine ;  fourth,  extreme  rapidity  in  changing  the  designs ;  fifth, 
noiseless  movement ;  sixth,  lightness  of  construction ;  seventh,  motive 
power,  so  to  say,  nothing;  eighth,  absence  of  all  danger  to  the  attend- 
ants. 

"The  economical  advantages  are,  in  the  first  place,  a  saving  of  more 
than  ninety-five  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  material  merely.  Lithographic 
material  is  expensive,  bulky,  very  heavy,  very  difficult  to  manage,  and 
very  easy  to  break.  This  last  accident  involves  also  the  loss  of  the 
design.  Metallographic  material,  on  the  other  hand,  costs  little,  fills 
little  space,  is  light,  easily  managed,  not  easily  injured,  and  in  case  of 
possible  injury,  retains  still  an  intrinsic  value.  Lithographic  stones  are 
limited  in  size,  and  beyond  certain  dimensions  impossible  indeed  to  find. 
And  apart  from  the  price,  which  for  large  ^  stones  is  enormous,  all  the 
other  inconveniences  mentioned  above  become  more  serious  as  the  dimen- 
sions are  increased.  In  the  case  of  metal  there  are  no  limits  to  the  size, 
and  the  price  is  proportioned  constantly  to  the  weight.  No  description 
of  this  process  has  been  made  public.'' 

The  inventor  explains  more  fully  that  his  reason  for  avoiding  all  pub- 
licity in  regard  to  his  process,  has  been  his  desire  to  bring  it  before  the 
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world  only  when  every  mechanical  and  chemical  difficulty  in  the  way 
its  success  should  have  been  successfully  and  completely  solved- 
canriot  be  denied  that  it'  h\<  claims  -shall  bear  the  test  of  ex  peri  in  rut 
their  application  to  the  actual  uses  of  industrial  art,  his  invention 
prove  to  be,  as  he  predicts  it  will,  "the  starting  point  of  an 
impulse  in  this  branch  of  industry  * 

CONTINUOUS  FEINTING  FHOM  ENGRAVING  ON  METAL. 

An  interesting  process  considered  iu  an  economical  us  well  as  in  an 
industrial  point  of  view,  was  presented  by  Messrs,  GndWiaux  and  Co.,  o 
Paris,  in  the  impression  from  engraving*  executed  upon  met  a  I  roller* 
of  copies  for  children**  writing  books,  made  upon  endless  paper  received 
from  a  feeding  roller.  The  paper  is  impressed  on  its  opposite  sides  by 
two  rollers  successively,  and  is  then  cut  off  into  sheets  by  a  knife  re  sera* 
bling  those  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  continuous  manufacture 
of  paper,  After  the  impression  the  paper  passes  over  a  small  gas  furnace 
which  completely  dries  the  ink,  This  ink  appears  to  be  a  water  ink, 
which  not  only  facilitates  the  drying,  but  also  gives  the  copy  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  written  with  the  pen;  a  circumstance  which,  con- 
sidering the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  is  a  material  advantage. 
Tile  writing  books,  which  are  really  elegant  productions,  are  done  up  in 
covers  of  colored  paper  embellished  or  bearing  instructive  lessons,  and 
a  single  book  of  twenty  pages  is  sold  for  little  more  than  one  cent. 


One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  encountered  in  the  early  history  of  the 
lithographic  art,  and  one  which  seriously,  for  a  time,  impeded  its  success, 
was  the  imperfection  of  the  means  available  for  applying  ink  to  the 
stones.  The  printing  press  had  long  been  supplied  with  excellent  ink- 
ing rollers,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  essential  ingredient  employed 
is  glue.  But  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  stone  constantly  wet  rendered 
the  use  of  this  material  for  lithography  impossible.  The  inventor  of  the 
art,  Senefelder,  first  made  use  of  the  old-fashioned  inking  ball ;  but  the 
effect  was  not  good.  He  adopted,  subsequently,  the  roller;  but  his  rol- 
lers were  imperfect. 

The  house  of  Schmautz  Brothers  &  Jacquart,  of  Paris,  is  that  which 
at  the  present  time  produces  the  rollers  most  approved  by  lithographers, 
and  supplies  most  of  those  in  use  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe.  The 
founder  of  this  house,  and  the  father  of  the  brothers  Schmautz,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  bring  the  manufacture  to  a  condition  at  all 
satisfactory.  A  note  from  these  gentlemen  supplies  some  entertaining 
information  connected  with  the  history  of  this  subject.    They  write  : 

"The  Count  de  Lasterie,  who  founded  the  first  lithographic  in  Paris, 
imported  his  rollers  from  Germany.  They  were  covered  with  a  very  thin 
leather,  as  thin  as  a  kid  glove,  and  lasted  but  a  little  while — about  three 
months.    This  very  delicate  leather,  sewed  over  and  over,  made  a  seam 
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too  prominent,  which  marred  the  inking.  When  the  seam  began  to  fail 
it  was  the  femme  de  chambre  of  Madame  la  comtesse  who  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  repairing  them  with  her  needle.  This  not  very  agreeable 
task  led  her  to  look  around  for  some  one  to  do  it  for  her ;  and  the  father 
of  the  writer,  who  was  then  a  working  shoemaker,  living  in  the  same 
building,  4  St.  Germain  street,  commenced  repairs,  which  soon,  with  the 
aid  of  the  advice  of  the  Count  de  Lasterie,  changed  completely  the  fabri- 
cation of  the  rollers. 

"He  caused  leather  to  be  prepared  expressly  for  this  work,  stronger, 
yet  quite  as  soft  as  before,  and  replaced  the  seam  by  a  juncture  of  the 
edges.  Then,  instead  of  nailing  the  leather  on  the  ends,  he  punched  holes 
and  passed  through  them  a  double  cord,  which  allowed  the  leather  to  be 
tightened  or  loosened  according  to  necessity,  and  the  nails  no  longer  > 
wounded  the  hands  of  the  printers.  The  roller  was,  therefore,  finally 
born.  The  reputation  of  this  roller  was  promptly  spread  abroad,  and  soon 
Germany,  the  cradle  of  the  art,  sent  numerous  orders  for  rollers  to  the 
writer's  father ;  for  the  Germans  found  his  rollers  much  superior  to  their 
own.  Lithography  rapidly  spread  itself  over  the  entire  world,  and  the 
promise  of  the  Count  de  Lasterie,  who  had  said  in  the  beginning,  1  these 
rollers  are  a  certain  future  for  you,'  was  realized. 

"The  writer's  father  tried  various  expedients  in  the  hope  of  getting 
rid  of  the  seam.  He  skinned  the  legs  of  calves,  cows,  and  horses ;  but 
these  skins  abandoned  with  difficulty  their  conical  shape,  so  that  the 
rollers  were  loose  at  one  end  and  tight  at  the  other.  He  employed  also 
the  skins  of  dogs,  which  gave  a  better  result;  but  the  mamelom  produced 
prominences,  and  he  was  compelled  to  give  them  up.  A  joint,  firmly 
made  and  carefully  managed  by  the  printer  to  prevent  scratching,  was 
always  greatly  superior.  He  made,  also,  trials  of  rollers  composed  of 
disks  of  leather  pressed  between  two  plates  of  iron  and  turned  in  a 
lathe.  When  a  perfectly  true  surface  had  been  obtained  it  was  applied 
to  the  ink;  but  these  disks,  however  closely  pressed,  left  their  marks 
upon  the  stone.  It  was  impossible  to  employ  them  with  success.  The 
same  failure  followed  experiments  with  various  glues  proposed  by  Mr. 
Constant,  chemist  at  Sevres.  The  leather  was  cut  to  a  bevelled  edge, 
the  two  edges  overlapped  and  united  with  these  glues,  and  the  joint 
kept  under  pressure  till  it  was  entirely  dry;  but  on  putting  it  to  use  it 
began  in  some  days  to  give  way  in  places,  and  soon  after  the  whole  joint 
failed. 

"  The  rollers  manufactured  at  present  last  at  least  three  years,  and, 
in  the  hands  of  a  careful  workman,  six." 

The  length  of  this  extract  is  justified  by  the  light  it  throws  upon  the 
many  difficulties  which  attend  the  progress  of  industrial  improvements 
in  matters  apparently  of  the  simplest  nature.  A  great  art,  capable  of 
applications  of  almost  incalculable  importance,  was  retarded  in  its  early 
progress,  not  less  by  purely  mechanical  difficulties  of  the  most  seemingly 
trivial  character  of  which  the  world  knew  nothing,  than  by  the  embar- 
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rassments  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  process  itself,  and  which  every- 
body could  see  and  understand.  The  house  of  Schmautz  still  maintains 
the  pre-eminence  in  its  own  line  of  production  which  its  founder  early 
secured  for  it;  and  its  present  representative  is  justified  in  the  pride  with 
which  he  remarks,  "we  believe  that  we  can  affirm  that  the  largest  part 
of  the  lithographs  exhibited  in  the  Exposition,  as  well  of  foreign  conn- 
tries  as  of  France,  have  been  printed  by  means  of  our  rollers." 

ENGRAVING — POLY-PANTOGRAPH. 

Some  processes  of  engraving,  dependent  principally  upon  mechanical 
or  chemical  principles,  were  exhibited  which  seem  to  possess  sufficient 
interest  to  deserve  mention.  One  of  these  was  a  "poly-pantographe? 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Gavard,  of  Paris,  in  the  French  section.  By  means  of 
this  ingenious  instrument  a  multitude  of  perfectly  similar  designs  may 
be  simultaneously  executed  upon  a  metallic  plate  from  a  single  pattern. 
In  this  way  may  be  obtained,  and  for  many  purposes  qtiite  as  satisfac- 
torily, a  uniformity  of  impressions  which  is  ordinarily  secured  only  by 
the  use  of  the  roller  die.  But  the  peculiarity  wThich  evinces  the  greatest 
ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  this  machine,  is  its  capability  of  tracing 
its  multiple  designs  upon  a  cylindrical  surface,  though  the  given  pattern 
should  be  plane.  Boilers  for  continuous  printing,  whether  upon  paper 
or  upon  cloth,  may  thus  be  prepared  by  means  of  it  with  the  utmost 
facility,  the  points  of  the  gravers  returning  at  the  end  of  the  revolution 
to  the  place  of  starting  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  thus  producing  a 
pattern  completely  unbroken.  The  adjustments  are  such,  moreover,  as 
to  admit  of  a  variation  of  the  scale  so  as  to  produce  copies  either  enlarged 
or  diminished,  or  with  unequal  variations  in  co-ordinate  directions,  elon- 
gating or  compressing  the  pattern  at  pleasure. 

ENGRAVING  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

Another  mode  of  mechanical  engraving  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gaiffe, 
of  Paris.  The  machine  of  Mr.  Gaiife  consists  essentially  of  two  or  more 
disks  with  their  faces  in  the  same  vertical,  and  their  axes  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane.  One  of  these  disks  carries  the  pattern  to  be  copied, 
the  others  are  designed  to  receive  the  engraved  copies.  The  graving 
tools  are  armed  w  ith  diamond  points  and  are  governed  in  their  movements 
by  the  power  of  electro-magnetism.  Each  one  of  these  implements  is  in 
fact  connected  with  the  armature  of  an  electro-magnet,  which,  when  in 
action,  prevents  the  tool  from  touching  the  plate,  but  which  releases  it 
when  the  current  is  broken,  permitting  the  graver  to  take  the  metal. 
These  alternations  of  movement  ar^  determined  by  the  pattern-plate,  on 
which  a  conducting  point  is  constantly  resting.  Both  the  pattern-plate 
and  the  plate  to  be  engraved  are  in  constant  revolution  with  equal  angu- 
lar velocities,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  tracer  and  the  graver  approach 
very  gradually  and  uniformly  toward  their  centres  of  motion.  The  com- 
bination of  these  effects  causes  the  tracer  to  describe  a  spiral  of  very 
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close  involutions  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  on  which  it  rests.  During 
the  flow  of  the  electricity,  the  tracer  and  the  pattern-plate  form  a  part  of 
the  circuit.  The  current  will,  therefore,  be  broken  by  any  non-conduct- 
ing surface  interposed  between  them.  Accordingly,  if  a  design  be  drawn 
upon  the  pattern -plate  in  non-conducting  ink,  the  graver  w  ill  be  released, 
and  will  act  on  the  metal  before  it  every  time  the  tracer  crosses  any  one 
of  the  lines  of  the  design.  When  the  tracer  has,  in  this  manner,  passed 
over  all  parts  of  the  pattern  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  a  com- 
plete copy  will  be  found  to  have  been  produced  on  the  plate  under  the 
graver,  from  which  may  be  printed  fac  similes  of  the  original  design, 
w  ith  the  exception  that  the  hair  lines  will  be  found  to  be  made  up  of  a  suc- 
cession of  minute  dots.  It  is  easily  seen  that  a  multiplicity  of  copies  may 
be  taken  simultaneously  with  the  same  facility  as  one.  And,  by  the 
application  of  the  pantographic  principle,  the  designs  may  be  reduced 
or  enlarged  in  any  proportion.  But  the  method  is  much  better  adapted 
to  reductions  than  to  enlargements,  inasmuch  as,  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  copy,  the  separate  touches  of  the  graver  are  more  or 
less  conspicuous.  When  these  are  very  apparent  the  effect  is  by  no 
means  pleasing.  The  spiral  arrangement  of  the  minute  touches  becomes 
apparent,  and  the  impression  produced  upon  the  mind  is  that  of  a  me- 
chanical rather  than  of  an  artistic  triumph.  The  pattern  best  suited  to 
elegant  reproduction  by  this  process  is  formed  by  taking  a  plate  already 
nicely  engraved  and  filling  its  lines  with  resin.  If  the  pattern  is  large 
and  the  copy  small  the  prints  from  the  reductions  are  very  pretty. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  reductions  to  different  scales  may  be  simul- 
taneously made  from  the  same  pattern.  If  a  series  of  gravers  be  at  tached 
to  a  bar,  pivoted  at  some  point  in  the  line  of  the  centres  of  motion  of  the 
revolving  plates,  their  points  being  all  truly  in  line  with  this  pivot  and 
and  with  the  tracer,  then  in  the  gradual  movement  of  this  bar  on  its 
pivot,  copies  will  be  executed  to  scales  greater  or  smaller,  in  proportion 
to  their  distance  from  this  point. 

At  the  Exposition  of  1862,  in  London,  a  machine  for  engraving  by 
electricity  very  similar  to  this  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Garside,  of  Man- 
chester. It  was  said  to  be  a  French  invention  and  may  have  been  the 
same;  but  it  was  there  employed  only  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  rol- 
lers for  printing  tissues  and  paper  hangings. 

DULOS'S  METHOD  OF  ENGRAVING. 

Another  novel  method  of  engraving,  essentially  chemical,  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Dulos,  of  Paris,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  medal  of  gold.  In  this, 
the  subject  to  be  copied  is  first  produced  in  lithographic  ink  upon  a  surface 
of  copper.  The  parts  uncovered  by  the  ink  are  then  coated  with  iron 
by  the  galvanoplastic  process.  A  solvent  is  next  employed  to  remove  the 
ink,  and  the  copper  surface  thus  exposed  is  silvered  by  electricity.  Mer- 
cury being  then  applied  to  the  silver,  there  is  formed  an  amalgam  which 
presents  the  design  in  relief.   From  this  relief  a  cast  is  taken,  after  which 
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the  remaining  steps  of  the  process  need  no  explanation.  The  process 
furnishes  plates  adapted  to  the  copper-plate  press  or  to  the  letter  press, 
as  may  be  desired.  Specimens  of  impressions  from  plates  thus  prepared 
were  on  exhibition,  and  appeared  to  be  admirably  executed. 

HELIOGRAPHY. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  pnotographic  art  two  objects  have  steadily 
occupied  the  attention  of  those  experimenters  whose  attention  has  been 
given  more  to  the  improvement  of  the  art  itself  than  to  its  practice  as  an 
industry.  The  first  of  these  is  the  production  of  pictures  presenting  not 
merely  the  forms,  but  also  the  natural  colors  of  visible  objects.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  persevering  efforts  which  ha  ve  been  put  forth  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  crowned  with  success.  Photographic  proofs  representing 
objects  in  their  natural  colors  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor, 
a  gentleman  whose  name,  as  well  as  that  of  his  distinguished  relative,  Mr. 
Nicephore  Niepce,  will  ever  be  intimately  associated  with  the  history  of 
this  beautiful  art;  but  these  colors  are  unfortunately  fugitive  and  shortly 
disappear  on  exposure  to  the  light  of  day.  To  have  produced  them  at 
all  is,  nevertheless,  a  great  step  of  progress.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  expedients  may  yet  be  devised  by  which  to  fix  the  tints  which  have 
been  hitherto  found  to  be  so  fleeting. 

The  second  of  the  objects  above  referred  to  is  that  of  impressing  upon 
inetal  or  upon  stone  the  images  of  the  camera  so  forcibly  as  to  allow 
prints  to  be  taken  of  them  in  ink,  which,  as  it  respects  beauty  and 
minute  accuracy  of  delineation,  may  be  in  some  good  degree  comparable 
to  the  photographs  themselves.  This  very  important  object  may  be  said 
to  have  been  more  satisfactorily  attained.  For  many  purposes,  light  ful- 
fils perfectly  the  functions  of  the  burin  upon  metal,  or  of  the  pencil  upon 
stone.  In  the  reproduction  of  the  delicate  gradations  of  shade  which 
characterize  the  photographs  of  natural  objects,  something  remains  per- 
haps yet  to  be  accomplished ;  but  copies  produced  from  actual  engrav- 
ings, in  which  such  shades  are  imitated  by  the  greater  or  less  force  of  the 
lines  or  dots  employed  to  express  them,  are  so  faithful  to  the  originals 
as  scarcely  to  admit  of  being  distinguished  from  them. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  heliography  date  almost  as  far  back  as  the 
invention  of  the  daguerreotype,  and  were  made  upon  the  daguerreotpye 
plates  themselves.  At  this  period  of  the  history  we  meet  with  the  names 
of  Donue  and  Berres,  experimenters  who  endeavored,  by  the  use  of 
dilute  nitric  acid,  to  bite  in  the  dark  parts  of  the  picture ;  while  the 
light  parts  being  covered  by  mercury,  should  be  left  untouched.  Since 
mercury  is  soluble,  however,  as  well  as  silver  in  the  acid,  it  results  that, 
if  the  operation  is  long  continued,  the  whole  surface  becomes  at  length 
uncovered,  and  the  biting  ceases  to  be  differential.  And  if  the  process 
is  arrested  before  this  effect  has  been  produced,  the  impression  is  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  produce  satisfactory  prints. 

Mr.  Grove,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Fizeau,  proposed  an  improvement  of  this 
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method  which  was  attended  with  better  success.  The  mordant  employed 
by  these  gentlemen  was  aqua  regia,  but  this  may  be  replaced  by  a  mixed 
solution  of  alkaline  salts  of  the  component  acids.  A  chloride  of  silver 
is  formed  upon  the  darks  which  may  be  removed  by  solution  in  caustic 
ammonia,  and  the  process  may  then  be  repeated.  By  this  means  an  in- 
equality is  produced  which  suffices  to  enable  the  operator  to  protect  the 
more  prominent  portions  of  the  plate  by  electro-gilding,  the  depressions 
being  preserved  from  the  action  of  the  battery  by  means  of  a  coating  of 
oil.  After  the  gilding,  the  oil  is  removed  by  caustic  alkali,  leaving  the 
copper  in  the  depressions  exposed  to  the  action  of  chemical  reagents, 
while  the  prominent  portions  are  perfectly  protected  by  their  covering 
of  gold.   The  etching  may  then  be  carried  to  any  extent  desired. 

A  defect  of  the  plates  thus  produced,  and  it  is  one  which  still  exists 
in  those  which  are  formed  by  more  recent  and  more  perfect  processes 
when  the  photographs  from  which  they  are  derived  are  such  as  have 
been  taken  directly  from  natural  objects,  is  that  the  uniformity  of  sur- 
face upon  the  deep  shades  is  unfavorable  to  the  adhesion  of  the  ink. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty  the  expedient  has  been  resorted  to  which 
is  commonly  employed  in  the  preparation  of  aqua  tint  engravings — 
that  is  to  say,  before  applying  the  mordant  the  plate  is  dusted  over 
with  finely  powdered  resin.  This,  by  producing  inequalities  of  action, 
leaves  the  surface  sufficiently  rough  to  retain  the  ink.  A  variety 
of  other  expedients  to  the  same  end  have  been  introduced  by  more 
recent  experimenters,  none,  perhaps,  yet  entirely  satisfactory. 

With  this  reservation,  it  may  be  said  of  the  plates  engraved  by  the 
process  of  Mr.  Fizeau,  that  the  prints  which  they  furnish  are  excellent; 
but  the  softness  of  the  metal  restricts  very  much  their  durability,  and 
they  allow  but  few  copies  to  be  taken.  They  may  be  made  more  lasting 
by  being  coated  electrically  with  copper;  and  with  this  improvement  no 
doubt  they  would  continue  to  be  used,  but  for  the  fact  that  more  recent 
and  less  uncertain  methods  of  operating  have  superseded  this  one,  and 
left  to  it  only  a  place  in  history. 

The  processes  at  present  in  use,  which  are  considerably  varied,  depend 
upon  one  general  principle,  which  is  to  spread  over  a  plate  of  metal  a 
thin  coating  of  some  substance  which,  from  being  originally  soluble,  is 
rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of  light,  and  which,  in  its  insoluble 
state,  resists  the  action  of  acids.  Two  substances  of  this  character 
have  been  found  which  answer  the  purpose  sufficiently  well.  The  first 
is  mineral  pitch,  asphaltum,  or  bitume  de  Judie,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
French;  and  the  second,  gum,  gelatine,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  to  which 
has  been  added  a  certain  proportion  of  the  bichromate  of  potassa. 
The  first  of  these  materials  was  early  employed  in  experiments  on  heli- 
ography  by  the  elder  Niepce,  and  it  has  since  been  very  effectually  used 
by  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  and  Mr.  Charles  Nfcgre.  Mr.  N&gre  employs 
plates  of  steel,  and  after  the  first  application  of  the  mordant,  covers  the 
salient  parts  with  gold,  as  in  the  process  of  Mr.  Fizeau,  above  described. 
30  I  A 
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The  we  of  the  gelatine-bichromate  was  first  suggested  by  Mr,  Fox 
Tulliot,  the  originator  of  photography  upon  paper,  early  in  1852,    It  is 
the  basis  of  the  processes  now  in  most  general  and  most  successful  use. 
Among  those  whose  prints,  obtained  in  this  way,  have  been 
admired,  may  be  mentioned  Messrs,  Gamier,  Placet,  Piviseh, 
Baldus,  all  of  whom  were  exhibitors  in  the  Exposition,   Mr.  fj 
presented  a  photographic  view  of  the  chateau  of  Clienonceaux  side 
side  with  a  heliographic  print  taken  from  the  same  photograph, 
with  the  plate  from  which  it  wa«  printed.    It  would  be  difficult,  with 
close  examination,  to  distinguish  the  print  from  the  original.    Mr.  Placet 
exhibited  specimens  of  heliographic  portraits  which  were  distinguished 
for  their  remarkable  beauty  and  finish.    It  is  especially  in  this  branch 
of  the  art  that  hitherto  the  greatest  difficulties  in  heliographic  engrav- 
ing have  been  met  with.    Mr.  Garnier's  plates  are  executed  upon  copper, 
which  he  protects  by  coating  them  electrically  with  iron.    For  this  mi 
provement,  applicable  also,  as  elsewhere  stated,  to  the  hardening  of  the 
surfaces  of  ordinary  types,  and  for  the  high  degree  of  practical  perfec 
tiou  to  which  he  has  brought  the  art  of  heliogruphy,  Mr,  Gamier 
rewarded  with  the  signal  distinction  of  a  grand  prix* 

Another  and  simpler  process  by  which  very  fine  results  are  prodin 
was  illustrated  in  the  prints  exposed  by  Messrs,  Tessie  de  Motay  and 
Mareehal.  In  this  process,  the  gelatinous  coating  of  the  plate  is  hard 
ened  by  heat  before  exposure.  It  acquires  thus  a  firmness  sufficient  to 
bear  the  pressure  necessary  to  print  from  it  directly.  By  soaking  it  ia 
water  after  it  has  received  the  impress  of  the  image,  the  parts  of  the 
coating  unaffected  hy  li^ht  swell  up,  while  the  others  remain  unchanged* 
These  last  take  the  ink  from  the  roller,  but  the  softened  portions,  being 
full  of  water,  repel  it.  El  bllowi  that  the  photographic  impressions 
must  be  made  upon  the  plate  by  a  negative.  Plates  prepared  hi  this 
way  are  not  very  durable,  a  single  one  furnishing  upon  an  average  riot 
more  than  seventy-five  good  impressions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
simplicity  of  the  process  of  preparation  permits  their  indefinite  multi- 
pbeution. 

PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

The  process  just  described  can  hardly  lie  called  heliography.  It  is 
analogous  rather  to  what  is  called  photo-lithography.  Tins  process  is 
founded  on  the  property  already  mentioned,  of  the  bichromatized  gel  a  tiin\ 
mill  dales  back  us  far  :is  to  the  year  1  Km,  when  it  ^us  patented  by  Mr. 
Poitcvin.  As  a  means  of  copying  line  drawings  and  engravings,  or 
printed  or  written  documents,  or  oiaps,  or  charts,  or  any  other  devices 
which  present  no  half  tints,  this  art  has  become  firmly  established  in 
industry,  and  has  acquired  a  very  sensible  importance.  The  mauin 
preparing  the  stones  for  impression  di tiers  with  different  operators. 
By  some,  the  sensitive  coating  is  applied  to  the  stone  directly;  by 
others,  a  proof,  first  obtained  upon  paper,  is  afterward  transferred  to 
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the  stone  in  the  manner  familiar  to  lithographers  in  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  their  art. 

PHOTOGRAPH  ENAMELS. 

As  naturally  connected  with  the  subject  of  heliography,  a  word  may 
here  be  added  in  regard  to  the  process,  now  so  successfully  pursued, 
and  of  which  the  results  are  so  pleasing,  and  even  brilliant,  of  trans- 
forming photographic  plates  into  enamels,  preserving  all  their  original 
delicacy  and  beauty,  and  enriched  by  the  addition  of  the  most  varied 
colors.  Two  methods  are  employed  in  the  production  of  these  colors. 
In  the  first,  introduced  and  applied  with  remarkable  success  by  Mr.  de 
Camarsac,  of  Paris,  colored  vitrifiable  powders  are  applied  with  the 
pencil  to  the  different  parts  of  the  proof  on  glass,  and  the  whole  is 
raised  to  the  necessary  heat  in  a  muffle.  In  the  second,  that  of  Messrs. 
Tesste  de  Motay  and  Mar6chal,  of  Metz,  the  photographic  proof,  taken 
in  the  ordinary  way,  but  made  as  forcible  as  possible,  is  immersed  in 
solutions  of  other  metals  by  which  the  silver  is  displaced.  If  this  be 
done  successively  in  several  baths,  with  exposure  of  different  parts  of 
the  device  in  each,  the  subsequent  process  of  enamelling  will  furnish 
corresponding  varieties  of  tint.  Some  of  the  transparent  enamels 
exhibited  were  of  very  large  dimensions,  a  single  subject  being  sufficient 
to  fill  an  entire  window.  As  compared  with  any  of  the  stained-glass 
designs  seen  in  the  windows  of  churches  and  cathedrals*  their  vastly 
superior  delicacy  and  beauty  is  obvious  at  a  glance. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  EXPOSITION  IN  CLASS 

TWELVE. 

Countries  chiefly  represented  in  this  Class— The  French  section— Forms  of 
apparatus  which  are  new— the  american  section— model  balances  of  the 
United  States— Barlow's  planetarium— Bond's  astronomical  clock  and 

CHRONOGRAPH — TOLLES'  S  MICROSCOPE  OBJECTIVES — WALES'  S — TILLMAN'S  TONOME- 
TER— His  new  chemical  nomenclature. 

COtTNTRIES  CHIEFLY  REPRESENTED. 

In  the  department  embracing  "  instruments  of  precision  and  appara- 
tus for  instruction  in  science,"  the  display  presented  by  the  Exposition, 
especially  in  the  French  and  British  sections,  was  very  brilliant.  The 
same  was  true,  though  less  strikingly  so,  in  the  Prussian,  Austrian, 
Belgian,  Bavarian,  Swiss,  and  Italian  sections,  and  Russia  also  pre- 
sented some  instruments  of  great  interest.  The  French  exposition  of 
this  class  of  objects  was  truly  magnificent,  embracing  probably  a  richer 
collection  than  any  of  its  kind  that  was  ever  before  brought  together. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  it  formed  a  happy  illustration  of  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  experimental  science,  and  exemplified  strikingly  the  degree  to 
which  the  recent  progress  of  scientific  discovery  has  been  due  to  the 
achievements  of  art. 

Splendid,  however,  and  interesting  as  was  this  remarkable  display,  it 
contained  few  things  with  which  the  scientific  world  were  not  already 
familiar.  Many  instruments  appeared  under  improved  models ;  increased 
attention  appeared  to  have  been  paid  to  the  important  object  of  com- 
bining the  desirable  qualities  of  lightness,  strength,  and  rigidity ;  higher 
precision  of  indications  had  evidently  been  successfully  sought;  and 
examples  of  superior  workmanship  abounded  on  every  side.  Of  appara- 
tus designed  to  be  auxiliary  to  investigation,  there  were  specimens  which 
might  justly  be  called  miracles  of  skill.  Of  instruments  intended  only 
for  illustration  or  for  demonstration  there  were  others  constructed  upon  a 
scale  of  dimensions  truly  grand.  But  of  instruments  or  apparatus  new  in 
principle,  or  designed  to  conduct  into  novel  fields  of  inquiry,  the  Exposi- 
tion of  1867  was  very  nearly  devoid.  In  static  electricity,  appeared  here  at 
a  public  Exposition  for  the  first  time  the  induction  machine  of  Holtz ; 
and  in  dynamic  electricity,  the  somewhat  analogous  machine  of  Ladd.  In 
acoustics,  the  visible  resolution  of  complex  sounds  by  means  of  tremulous 
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flames  and  revolving  mirrors,  which  had  not  been  exhibited  in  1862,  was 
first  publicly  presented.  The  application  of  the  diapason  to  the  meas- 
urement of  minute  intervals  of  time,  for  experiments  in  ballistics  or  in 
the  experimental  investigation  of  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  was  also 
among  the  interesting  things  displayed  in  the  Exposition  of  1867,  which 
had  not  been  seen  upon  any  former  occasion  of  the  same  kind.  But 
these  and  other  similar  evidences  of  progress  in  science,  and  improve- 
ments in  the  instrumental  aids  to  observation  or  investigation,  which 
figured  prominently  here,  had  become,  for  the  most  part,  very  generally 
known  among  men  of  science  before  the  opening  of  the  Exposition. 

The  notices  which  follow  relate  mainly  to  this  class  of  objects.  It 
would  be  unprofitable,  and  for  the  purposes  of  a  report  like  the  present, 
unsuitable,  to  attempt  a  description  in  detail  of  the  apparatus  exhib- 
ited, since,  except  for  the  peculiarities  of  secondary  importance  which 
distinguish  one  instrument  from  another  of  its  kind,  this  would  be  but 
to  re- write  the  known  history  of  science.  The  space  devoted  to  this 
branch  of  the  present  report  will  therefore  be  brief. 

THE   EXPOSITION  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES  IN"  CLASS 

TWELVE. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  some  regret  in  observing  how  imperfectly 
our  own  country  was  represented  at  the  Exposition  in  this  important 
department.  We  have  not,  it  is  true,  a  very  numerous  class  of  con- 
structors of  instruments  of  precision,  and  there  has  been  little  demand 
as  yet  among  us  for  the  highest  grade  of  artistic  skill  in  the  construc- 
tion of  such  instruments ;  but  we  have  some  establishments,  which,  if 
they  had  put  forth  their  strength,  might  have  enabled  us  to  present  a 
display  which,  even  in  presence  of  the  highest  achievements  of  Euro- 
pean skill,  could  not  have  failed  to  do  us  honor.  Americans  asked, 
where  are  Ritchie,  Green,  McAllister,  Wiirdemann,  Zentmayer,  Gru- 
now,  Chamberlain,  Pike  !  Our  countrymen  could  not  but  feel  that,  while 
we  were  nowhere  adequately  represented,  in  this  department  our  repre- 
sentation was  so  disproportionately  inadequate  as  to  be  likely  to  pro- 
duce very  unjust  impressions  abroad  in  regard  to  the  state  of  science 
among  us.  Some  things  in  the  American  department  were,  neverthe- 
less, very  creditable.  The  very  superior  balances  sent  by  the  office  of 
weights  and  measures  under  the  Coast  Survey  at  Washington,  attracted 
much  attention.  The  impression  produced  by  them  upon  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  bureau  of  weights  and  measures  of  the  Russian  empire, 
who  was  one  of  the  imperial  commissioners  at  the  Exposition,  was  so 
favorable,  that  he  made  a  formal  proposition  to  purchase  the  whole  set 
for  his  government.  They  were  not,  of  course,  for  sale ;  but  a  state- 
ment transmitted  to  Washington  as  to  his  wishes,  resulted,  it  is 
believed,  in  securing  the  transmission  to  the  government  of  Russia  of 
a  complete  collection  of  the  model  weights  and  measures  of  the  United 
States. 
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BARLOWS  PLANETARIUM. 

The  planetarium  of  Mr.  Barlow,  of  Kentucky,  was  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  American  section  in  this  class.  The  beauty  of  the  appara- 
tus, the  magnitude  of  the  scale  on  which  it  is  constructed,  the  ingenuity 
of  its  mechanism,  the  smoothness  of  the  movements  of  its  parts,  and 
the  variety  of  the  phenomena  which  it  illustrates,  combined  to  secure 
for  it  universal  admiration,  and  to  keep  it  continually  surrounded  by 
curious  groups. 

bond's  astronomical  clock  and  chronograph. 

The  astronomical  clock  and  chronograph  of  Bond  were  objects  of 
still  higher  interest,  and  were  also  the  most  conspicuous  among  the 
objects  in  this  class  in  the  exposition  of  the  United  States,  to  which 
the  term  "  instruments  of  precision 79  could  be  properly  applied.  They 
furnished  one  visible  evidence,  at  least,  to  which  we  could  point  in  proof 
of  the  existence  among  us  of  a  very  high  order  of  mechanical  skill. 

TOLLES'S  MICROSCOPE  OBJECTIVES. 

The  objectives  for  microscopes,  exhibited  by  Tolles,  of  Boston,  and 
Wales,  of  New  York,  were,  without  doubt,  equal  to  the  best  of  their 
kind  exhibited  from  any  other  country.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that 
these  exhibitors  did  not  accompany  their  glasses  with  the  usual  auxil- 
iary apparatus,  and  especially  with  stands  permitting  the  glasses  to  be 
tested;  both  because  of  the  more  satisfactory  trials  which  they  could 
thus  have  secured,  and  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  display  which  a 
properly  arranged  optical  apparatus  presents  to  the  eye.  Under  the 
circumstances,  there  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  these  objectives 
properly  before  the  jury;  but  their  merits  were  ultimately  recog- 
nized, and  were  very  handsomely  rewarded. 

TILLMAN'S  TONOMETER. 

Among  the  contributions  from  our  country  which  should  have  had  a 
place  in  class  twelve,  were  two  by  S.  D.  Tillman,  esq.,  professor  of 
technology  in  the  American  Institute,  New  York,  which,  by  some  unex- 
plained error,  were  assigned  to  class  thirteen,  devoted  to  geography, 
cosmography,  maps  and  globes.  One  of  these  was  a  device  for  illustrat- 
ing visibly  the  theory  of  the  musical  scale  and  of  musical  tempera- 
ment. This  contrivance  is  called  by  its  author  a  tonometer.  Exter- 
nally, it  is  a  thin  book  of  quarto  form,  having  the  general  appearance 
of  a  geographical  atlas,  and  to  this  fact  the  error  of  its  classification 
was  probably  owing.  This  error  prevented  the  notice  of  the  object  by 
the  jury  of  either  class.  The  jury  of  class  thirteen  passed  it  by,  as  not 
being  within  their  province ;  and  it  did  not  come  before  the  jury  of  class 
twelve  at  all.  When  it  was  at  length  discovered  to  have  been  neglected 
entirely,  the  juries  had  completed  their  labors,  and  had  dispersed. 

Owing  to  this  accident,  it  seems  to  be  but  justice  to  the  exhibitor  to 
give  some  brief  account  here  of  his  meritorious  inventions.  As  to  the 
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tonometer,  before  entering  into  a  particular  description  of  its  construc- 
tion, it  will  be  necessary  to  premise  a  few  observations  relative  to  the 
subject  which  it  is  designed  to  illustrate. 

Whatever  may  be  the  physiological  causes  which  determine  certain 
combinations  of  musical  sounds  to  be  more  agreeable  than  others,  the 
physical  conditions  which  must  exist  in  order  to  produce  this  effect  are 
well  known.  Combinations  of  sounds  are  more  pleasing  in  proportion  as 
the  vibrations  which  produce  the  separate  notes  are  more  frequently  coin- 
cident in  time.  Next  to  the  unison,  which  is  only  a  reduplication  of  the 
same  sound,  the  concord  which  is  smoothest  to  the  ear  is  that  between 
the  fundamental  note,  or  tonic,  and  the  octave;  in  which  the  numbers  of 
vibrations  performed  in  a  given  time  are  to  each  other  as  two  to  one. 
Other  chords  are  formed  of  gradually  decreasing  smoothness  by  contin- 
ual additions  of  a  unit  to  each  term  of  this  ratio,  so  that  the  series  of 
harmonic  sounds  within  the  octave  will  be  expressed  by  the  fractions — 
Unison.  Octave.  Fifth.  Fourth.  Major  third.  Minor  third. 
1  2  3  4  5  6  /t\ 

T  1  ~2  3  4  y (  } 

Beyond  this  point  the  series  cannot  be  carried,  the  combination  \  pro- 
ducing an  effect  unpleasing  to  the  ear,  or  discordant. 

The  octave,  its  extremes  excluded,  embraces  six  notes.  Intervals  being 
named  according  to  the  number  of  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale  which  they 
embrace,  including  the  extremes,  the  six  notes  form  a  series  number- 
ing from  the  second  to  the  seventh.  The  series  of  simple  ratios  given 
above  furnishes  three  of  these  only — the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth;  the 
minor  third  above  the  tonic  not  being  a  diatonic  interval.  The  sixth  is 
implicitly  given  by  the  ratio  f ,  since  this  note  is  a  sixth  below  the  octave 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  deduce  it  in  that  manner. 

By  advancing  the  tonic  successively  to  the  several  points  in  the  scale 
represented  by  the  simple  ratios  above,  preserving  still  the  numerical 
relations  with  the  original  fundamental  note,  and  establishing  upon  each 
such  newly  chosen  tonic  the  successive  concords  represented  by  the  frac- 
tions in  the  series  (I),  other  intervals  will  be  obtained  which  will  supply 
the  three  remaining  notes  of  the  scale.  Thus: 
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The  first  of  these  derivatives  is  the  interval  of  the  second;  the  third 
the  interval  of  the  seventh;  and  the  fifth  the  interval  of  the  sixth.  The 
diatonic  scale  is  thus  completed,  and  the  places  of  its  several  notes  are 
fixed  by  unalterable  mathematical  relations.  Referred  to  the  funda- 
mental, they  are- 
Tonic    Second.    Third.    Fourth.    Fifth.     Sixth.    Seventh.  Eighth. 
1         9         5         4         3         5         15         2  /TT. 
184323~FT (AA-) 
The  last  is  the  repetition  of  the  tonic,  and  the  notes  above  repeat 
those  of  the  original  scale,  doubling,  quadrupling,  &c.,  the  numbers  of 
vibrations.   When  the.  numbers  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  these 
several  notes  are  compared,  not  with  the  number  belonging  to  the  tonic, 
but  each  with  the  number  immediately  preceding,  the  intervals  between 
the  successive  notes  will  be  found  to  be  the  following: 
Tonic.  Maj.  tone.  Min.  tone.  Semitone.  Maj.  tone.  Min.  tone.  Maj.  tone.  Semitone. 

1  9  10  16  9  10  9  16  /ttt\ 
I89"158"9815 

Seduced  to  a  common  denominator  these  fractions  become — 

Tonic    Maj.  tone.  Min.  tone.  Semitone.  Maj.  tone.  Min.  tone.  Maj.  tone.  Semitone. 
360        405        400        384        405        400        405  384 
360       360       360       360       360       360       360       360  '(  ' 
The  successive  diatonic  intervals  are  therefore  of  three  different  mag- 
nitudes, which  are  to  each  other  as  the  numbers  45,  40,  and  24;  or  as  9, 
8,  and  5,  nearly.'  These  latter  numbers  are  commonly  taken  to  represent 
them,  although  the  last  is  a  little  too  large.   In  this  series  9  is  the  mqjor 
tone,  8  is  the  minor  tone,  and  5  the  semitone.  The  unit  is  the  difference 
between  the  mqjor  and  minor  tones,  and  is  called  a  comma.  Hence  we 
have— 

For  the  entire  octave,  9+8+5+9+8+9+5=53  commas. 
For  the  fifth,  9+8+5+9=31  commas. 

In  point  of  fact,  if  the  exact  difference  between  the  major  and  minor 
tones  be  taken  as  the  unit,  the  number  of  commas  in  an  octave,  cor- 
rectly estimated,  is  more  than  fifty-five  and  a  half;  but  for  ordinary 
uses,  the  values  above  given,  as  they  are  most  convenient,  are  also  suf- 
ficiently correct. 

Since  these  inequalities  exist  between  the  successive  intervals  of  a 
true  diatonic  scale,  it  follows  that  if  the  second  or  third,  or  any  other  note 
of  the  scale,  be  taken  as  the  tonic  note  of  a  new  scale,  the  notes  of  the 
new  scale  will  not  all  of  them  correspond  with  those  which  follow  in  the 
same  order  in  the  primitive  scale,  and  which  approach  nearest  to  them 
in  pitch.  This  consideration,  which  is  unimportant  in  the  case  of  such 
musical  instruments  as  admit  of  the  indefinite  variation  of  their  tones, 
affects  quite  seriously  the  harmonies  of  one  of  which  the  scale  is  fixed 
and  the  number  of  notes  of  different  pitch  within  the  octave  is  lim- 
ited. And  an  examination  of  the  following  table  will  show  that  an 
instrument  in  which,  as  in  the  piano,  this  number  is  no  greater  than 
twelve,  must  in  many  of  its  keys  be  very  imperfect. 
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In  order  to  avoid  fractions,  the  number  of  vibrations  of  every  note  is 
referred  to  that  of  a  fundamental  tonic  assumed  at  5760  to  the  second, 
and  only  the  keys  corresponding  to  the  natural  notes  of  the  diatonic 
scale  are  given.  If  the  keys  deduced  from  all  the  notes  of  the  chromatic 
scale  were  added,  the  diversities  would  be  much  more  numerous,  The 
numbers  included  between  the  heavy  lines  passing  diagonally  through 
the  table,  are  those  of  the  complete  octave  in  the  successive  scales.  The 
other  numbers  are  added  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  key  of  D  there  are  four  notes  which  differ  from  those 
approximating  the  same  pitch  in  the  primitive  scale,  and  that  D  has 
itself,  in  the  different  series,  the  three  different  values  0480,  6400,  and 
G750.  In  the  key  of  B,  all  the  notes  but  two  differ  from  those  in  the 
original  key  of  C. 

If  all  the  tones  were  equal,  and  if  the  semitone  were  half  a  tone,  as  its 
name  implies,  these  discrepancies  would  not  occur.  The  octave  would 
consist  of  twelve  equal  semitones,  and  a  twelve-keyed  instrument  would 
be  equally  perfect  on  every  scale.  In  order  to  reduce  the  complication 
of  instruments,  the  expedient  naturally  suggests  itself  to  introduce  such 
an  equality,  by  altering  the  notes  to  some  slight  extent,  so  that  while 
the  instrument  is  quite  perfect  upon  none  of  its  scales,  it  shall  be  equally 
imperfect  upon  all.  Such  a  temperament  requires  but  five  finger-keys 
to  be  added  to  the  seven  which  form  the  diatonic  octave,  and  makes 
each  key  interposed  between  every  two  full  tones  equally  serviceable  for 
the  flat  of  the  note  above  and  the  sharp  of  the  note  below.  In  point  of 
fact  such  flats  and  sharps  differ  from  each  other  by  one  or  two  commas, 
and  the  natural  semitones  never  coincide  with  those  of  the  chromatic 
scale.  The  temperament  here  proposed  is  not  agreeable,  and  the  method 
actually  practiced  is  to  modify  the  notes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep 
nearest  to  the  truth  in  the  most  frequently  recurring  scales. 

Another  reason  for  the  necessity  of  temperament  of  some  sort  arises 
out  of  the  incommensurability  of  the  simple  numbers  two  and  three,  and 
their  powers ;  so  that  in  passing  through  a  series  of  fifths  or  fourths,  in 
modulating  from  key  to  key,  an  exact  transition  is  impossible.  Taking 
the  value  of  the  octave  at  lifty-three  commas,  and  that  of  the  fifth  at  thirty - 
oih*  commas,  seven  oetavrs  will  amount  to  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  commas,  and  twelve  fifths  to  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  com- 
mas ;  whereas,  if  the  fifth  were  seven-twelfths  of  the  octave,  as  in  equal 
temperament  it  would  be,  twelve -fifths  should  be  precisely  equal  to 
seven  octaves.  If  the  exact  difference  between  the  inajor  and  minor 
tones,  viz.,  f  be  taken  as  the  value  of  the  comma,  the  value  of  twelve- 
fifths  will  be  301.07,  and  that  of  seven  octaves  390.58 ;  the  difference 
being  1,09,  or  about  a  comma  and  a  tenth. 

Of  all  this  subject,  which  is  so  little  understood  by  most  persons  who 
make  use  of  musical  instruments,  Prof.  Tillman's  Tonometer  furnishes 
a  simple  elucidation,  which,  by  directly  addressing  itself  to  the  eye,  con* 
veys  the  truths  to  be  illustrated  more  directly  and  more  clearly  than 
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pages  of  numerical  statements  can  do.  A  circle  represents  the  octave, 
(the  Heptane  Prof.  Tillman  calls  it,  taking  the  name  from  the  number  of 
intervals  rather  than  from  the  number  of  notes  required  to  produce  them.) 
This  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  semitones,  or  grades^  as  he  names  them, 
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containing  five  artificial  commas,  making  sixty  in  all*  Seven  whi 
escutcheons  mark  the  places  of  the  notes  of  the  natural  diatonic  scale 
and  five  black  escutcheons  indicate  the  interpolated  semitones* 
circular  musical  staves  connecting  these  escutcheons  show  the  places 
the  several  notes  as  written  in  the  tenor  and  in  the  bass.  The  C,  as  the 
tonic  note  of  the  natural  scale,  takes  its  place  at  the  top  of  the  circle. 
The  other  letters  follow  in  their  order.  But  while  the  system  of  equal 
texn|K>rameut  is  smSwu  by  the  twelve  visible  grades,  the  proper  places  of 
the  notes  of  the  chromatic  scales  art*  shown  on  the  circular  division  with 
pi\>i-t  r  marks.    This  is  the  fixed  part  of  the  apparatus. 

Within  the  circle  just  described  is  a  movable  circle  revolving  on  th* 
coauwon  center,  and  earning  seven  conspicuous  anus,  each  terminal 
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by  a  spearhead,  which  point  to  the  several  notes  of  the  natural  diatonic 
scale  as  determined  by  equal  temperament,  when  the  leading  arm  is 
brought  opposite  to  the  origin  at  G.  If  the  same  leading  arm  is  brought 
opposite  to  any  other  letter  or  escutcheon,  the  remaining  arms  point 
out  in  like  manner  the  notes  of  the  corresponding  scale,  and  indicate 
such  as  are  affected  by  sharps  or  flats.  Five  less  conspicuous  arms,  end- 
ing each  in  a  star,  divide  equally  the  spaces  which,  in  the  first  system, 
represent  the  full  tones. 

So  far,  the  instrument  is  useful  in  illustrating  the  construction  of  the 
different  scales,  and  in  teaching  modulation.  But  the  circumference  of 
the  revolving  circle  is  divided  into  fitty- 
three  commas  instead  of  sixty,  £nd  it 
shows,  by  means  of  arrows  dire  cted  to  the  I 
proper  divisions,  the  places  of  the  true  or  I 
untempered  notes  in  every  scale ;  and  ex- 1 
hibits  therefore  at  a  glance  the  degree  to  j 
which  the  system  of  equal  temperament 
does  violence  to  the  natural  relations  of 
the  notes  to  each  other.  And  thus  it  fur-  j 
nishes  the  means  of  studying  the  effect  of  I 
any  temperament,  and  of  easily  comparing  [ 
one  system  with  another.  As  an  aid  to 
the  musical  education  of  such  students  as  do  not  desire  to  be  profound, 
its  usefulness  cannot  but  be  very  great;  since,  with  little  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  learner,  it  conveys  definite  ideas  upon  a  subject  respecting 
which  very  many  form  no  clear  notions  at  alL 

Prof.  Tillman  has  an  ingenious  mode  of  representing  pitch,  and  illus- 
trating the  recurrence  of  musical  sounds  in  a  succession  of  octaves,  by 
means  of  a  spiral  in  which  the  radius  vector  is  the  index  of  the  pitch, 
and  a  series  of  fixed  radii  mark  the  places  of  the  notes  in  the  diatonic 
scale  in  every  octave.  The  law  of  this  spiral  will  be  expressed  by  the 
equation 

supposing  r  to  be  the  radius  vector,  and  <p  the  angle  described  from  the 
origin.  If  r=  1  when  ?=0°,  and  r=2  when  ?  =  2?r,  the  value  of  a  will 
be  In  order,  then,  to  connect  the  length  of  the  radius  vector  with 
the  numbers  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  its  different  positions  and 
lengths,  we  must  suppose  the  revolution  to  begin  when  r  =  1,  and 
assume  the  initial  number  of  vibrations  per  second  =  n.  Put  also  the 
number  at  any  subsequent  point  =  N.  Then  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions, integral  or  fractional,  which  may  be  put  =  v  will  be  =  r —  1. 

And  v=r— 1=  *    Also  Ksf&yst^r1. 
2k 

Whence :  Log  If = Log  n  +  (r— 1)  log  2. 

a  r\A  --W  N— log  n  +  log  2. 
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If  we  put  X=  6502,  and  n=512,  we  shall  obtain  r  =  4.07  =  4§,  Ami 
*  =  r- 1  =  3,67,  showing  that  the  radius  belongs  to  the  fourth  turn  of 
the  spiral  at  24<P  from  the  origin. 

Prof,  Tillman's  tonometer  is  accompanied  by  a  concise  treatise  on  tbe 
general  principles  of  music,  including  harmony  and  modulation,  which 
this  instrument  serves  very  happily  to  illustrate, 

TILLMAN'S  PROPOSED  CHEMICAL  TCOMEN  CLATITRE. 

The  other  part  of  the  contribution  of  Prof.  Tillman  to  the  Exposi- 
tion consisted  in  a  project  for  a  new  chemical  nomenclature,  designed 
to  remove  the  disadvantages  attending  the  existing  cumbrous  .system, 
which,  with  the  progress  of  the  science,  especially  in  the  organic 
department,  is  becoming  daily  more  embarrassing*  While  it  is  pecul- 
iarly adapted  to  the  typical  mode  of  classification  which  is  continually 
gaining  ground  and  is  likely  to  become  universal,  it  accommodates  itself 
equally  to  the  older  form,  and  is  suited  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility, 
considered  merely  as  a  system  of  mnemonics,  to  those  who  prefer  to 
use  it  simply  as  an  auxiliary  to  forms  with  which  they  are  already 
familiar.   The  advantages  of  the  scheme  are  briefly — 

1.  It  provides  for  every  known  or  possible  combination  a  distinct 
significant  name,  expressing  briefly,  and  usually  in  a  single  word,  all 

"     the  elements  which  enter  into  the  compound,  with  the  proportions  ill 
which  they  enter. 

2.  It  enables  any  one  to  give  at  once  to  any  new  or  supposed  com- 
pound, a  name  which  shall  be  immediately  intelligible  to  every  otha? 
person ;  and  makes  it  equally  possible  also  to  understand  the  nature  ox 
any  compound  named  by  another. 

3.  It  simplifies  exceedingly  the  machinery  of  thought,  assisting  the 
chemist  in  this  respect  very  much  as  the  mathematician  is  aided  by  the 
symbols  of  algebra  and  arithmetic. 

The  principles  according  to  which  this  nomenclature  is  constructed, 
are  concisely  stated  by  the  author  as  follows: 

"  1.  The  system  is  based  on  abbreviations  of  the  universally  received 
names  of  the  metals,  and  on  the  chemical  symbols  of  the  metalloids  or 
non-metallic  elements,  with  such  modifications  as  were  imperatively 
required. 

"  2.  The  name  of  each  chemical  element  relates,  not  to  its  mass,  but 
only  to  a  minimum  combining  proportion  termed  an  atom,  or  to  some 
multiple  of  it.  The  atom  is  therefore  the  unit  of  measurement,  and  the 
starting  point  of  the  scale  in  each  series  of  compounds. 

"3.  The  atomic  name  of  each  metal  consists  of  two  syllables,  and 
ends  with  the  consonant  m. 

w  i.  Tin*  name  of  each  of  the  thirteen  metalloids  terminates  with  a 
different  consonant.  Arsenic  and  tellurium,  classed  by  French  chemists 
am :>ng  the  metalloids,  have  in  this  arrangement  the  terminal  letter  com- 
mo  i  to  the  metals. 
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"  5.  The  number  of  atoms  of  any  element  is  designated  by  the  vowel 
immediately  preceding  its  terminal  consonant.  The  numerical  power  of 
the  vowels  advances  with  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  in  the 
alphabet  One,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  are  respectively  expressed  by 
a,  e,  i,  o  and  u,  having  the  short  or  stopped  sound  as  heard  in  bat,  befy 
bit,  hot,  hut;  and  six,  seven,  eight,  nine  and  ten  by  the  same  vowels  hav- 
ing a  long  or  full  sound*  In  foreign  languages,  it  may  be  best  to  desig- 
nate the  long  sound  by  a  sign  placed  aver  the  vowel;  but  in  our  lan- 
guage, it  is  found  by  experience  more  convenient  to  place  e  before  each  of 
the  vowels,  which  invariably  indicates  their  long  or  full  sound  as  heard 
in  the  words  great,  greet,  sleight,  yeoman,  euphony.  These  ten  distinctive 
sounds  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single  example,  from  one  to  ten  atoms 
of  iron,  inclusive,  have  the  following  names : 

Fe,  Ferram  ;  FfyFerrem;  Fe^  Ferrim ;  FeA,Ferrom;  Fe^Ferrum;  Fe*t 
Ferream  ;  Fe^  Ferreem :  Fe*,  Ferreim  ;  Fe*,  Ferreom  ;  Fel0,  Ferreum. 

The  proper  diphthongs  are  sometimes  used  for  the  even  numbers  between 
10  and  20.  These  will  be  remembered  from  the  feet  that  their  value  is  the 
sum  of  their  vowel-values,  either  short  or  long:  thus,  oi  is  12  =  9  +  3; 
ou  is  14  =  9  +  5;  au  is  16  s  6  + 10;  oo  is  18=s9  +  9.  The  consonant  y 
is  10,  and  used  only  in  connection  with  vowels,  which  will  express  all 
the  numbers  to  and  including  20;  w  is  20,  and,  with  the  usual  append- 
ages, will  express  the  numbers  to  and  including  30.  X  is  also  used,  and 
when  preceded  by  a  vowel,  which  thus  has  the  power  of  an  exponent* 
will  express  a  progression  by  tens  to  one  hundred ;  thus  10,  ax  ;  20,  ex  ; 
30,  ix;  40,  ox;  50,  ux;  60,  eax;  70,  eex;  80,  eix;  90,  eox;  100,  eux.  Ett 
the  same  manner  these  vowels  preceding  tpi  express  the  hundreds  to  and 
including  one  thousand,  and  the  intermediate  numbers  are  represented 
by  suffixing  some  of  the  characters  previously  explained. 

"Very  few  chemical  compounds,  now  known,  have  a  composition  rep- 
resented by  atomic  numbers  higher  than  one  hundred.  A  large  majori- 
ty of  the  bodies  of  known  composition  do  not  require  numbers  as  high 
as  ten.  The  following  selections  will  show  more  clearly  the  numerical 
value  of  each  letter,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  numerative  system  may 
be  carried: 


0,1 

ea, 

6 

aa, 

11 

10 

v,  20 

ax, 

10 

aqu,  100 

e,  2 

«i 

7 

oi, 

12 

ya, 

i 

wi,  23 

ex, 

20 

equ,  200 

i,  3 

ei, 

8 

OU, 

14 

y», 

13 

wee,  27 

ix, 

30 

eiqu,  800 

M 

eo, 

9 

au, 

16 

yeot 

19 

woo,  29 

eix, 

80 

eoquix,  930 

«,5 

eu, 

10 

00, 

18 

yen, 

20 

weu,  30 

eux, 

100 

euqueix,  1080 

"  6.  The  following  metalloids  have  names  terminating  with  their  well- 
known  symbolic  letters ;  one  atom  of  each  is  here  denoted: 

Fluorine,     fiurafovaf;  Bromine,      bromab  or  ab  ; 

Nitrogen,1    nitran  or  an;  Phosphorus,  phosap  or  ap  ; 

Carbon,       oarbao  or  ac;  Sulphur,      sulphas  or  as. 


1  In  the  French,  Am. 
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"In  a  few  instances  where  the  symbolic  letter  could  not  be  used,  the 
terminal  letter  adopted  may  be  associated  with  some  prominent  charac- 
teristic of  the  element.  Thus  I  represents  the  Vujhtest  of  substance,  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  is  hydral  or  at ;  d  represents  the  densest  of  the  ga&eous 
elements,  an  atom  of  chlorine  is  chlorad  or  ad  ;  v  represents  a  volatiU 
producing  a  violet  vapor,  one  atom  of  iodine  is  tdav  or  av.  The  atom  par 
excellence  is  at ;  oxygen,  exceeding  in  quantity  all  other  elements  of  the 
earth's  crust,  has  for  the  name  of  a  single  atom  oxat  or  at.  An  atom  of 
selenium  is  setaz  or  az  ;  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  in  its  reactions  to 
as.  Boron  and  silicon  or  silicium,  like  carbon,  are  permanent  solid* 
when  isolated;  their  terminals  may  be  remembered  by  the  association 

f  j  and  |  in  the  alphabet ;  an  atom  or  boron  is  boraj  or  aj}  an  atom 
silicon  is  silak  or  al\ 

"  The  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  so  numerous  that  it 
been  found  essential  to  provide  an  additional  character  to  represent 
each.  The  letter  r  may  be  associated  with  the  radiating  aud  refracting 
power  of  carbon  ;  and  carbar  or  ar,  as  well  as  «c,  will  represent  an  atom 
of  carbon.  As  ac  might  be  mistaken  for  in  radical  compounds, 
carbon  component  is  denoted  generally  by  r. 

"The  only  case  in  which  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  use  oi 
letter  to  designate  two  atoms,  is  that  of  h  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  or 
hydrel ;  thus  preserving  the  ratio  of  the  old  combining  numbers,  CtHjOi 
being  eht>  It  will  be  noted  that  ach  corresponds  with  C2H3  in  the  old 
notation,  and  with  CH2  in  the  ne  w :  it  is  the  key  to  a  series  of  radical: 
i.  c.,  methyl,  CH3,  is  achat;  ethyl,  C2Hfl,  eeftaL 

"  7.  Metalloid  terminal  syllables  express  as  much  as  the  full  nanii 
and  are  used  as  suffixes  to  names  of  metallic  atoms  to  denote  a  metallic 
compound;  for  example,  the  protoxide  of  iron  is ferramat}  which  indi- 
cates very  clearly  that  one  atom  of  iron  is  united  with  one  atom  of  oxy- 
gen. A  combination  of  metalloid  syllables  represents  a  nou -metallic 
compound-  In  numerous  cases,  the  number  of  syllables  forming  such  a 
word  is  less  than  the  number  of  difrereut  elements  in  the  compound, 
because  two  or  more  terminal  characters  may  be  united,  and  the  vowel 
or  diphthong  preceding  the  whole  will  be  applicable  to  each  j  for  instance, 
elt  =  H202  is  a  molecule  of  oxygenated  water,  or  peroxide  of  hydrogen  j 
am  —  is  an  atom1  of  cyanogen,  and  ant  =TSO  is  a  molecule  of  btnoxide 
of  nitrogen.  It  will  be  seen  presently  that  the  names  of  salts  containing 
one  atom  of  a  metal  are  sometimes  slightly  abbreviated,  by  omitting  the 
a  which  should  precede  m;  also  that  mf  with  a  vowel  preceding  it,  is 
applied  to  multiples  of  any  radical  playing  the  part  of  a  metal." 

These  principles  are  applied  in  an  essay  extending  to  twenty  or  thirty 
pages,  in  which  the  application  is  pursued  into  every  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  adaptability  of  the  system  to  every  variety  of  theoretic 
view  is  illustrated  by  examples.  The  following  instances  serve  to  show 
the  extent  to  which  it  carries  abbreviation  in  some  of  the  compounds 
produced  by  substitution  in  organic  chemistry : 

1  At  i  ■  1 1 . "  i  ■ J  ? 
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luui 

the 
one 


Is, 
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Chloride*  and  bromides  of  naphthaline,  with  OnielMs  names  and  formulee. 


Gmelin's  names. 

Gmelin's  forrnuloe. 

New  names. 

Bihydrochlorate  of  bibromobichloronaphthaline  

Bihydrobromate  of  bibromobichloronaphthaline  

Bihydrochlorate  of  bibromoterchloronaphthaline  

CoHeBrCl  HCl. 
C10H4B14  HBr  . . 

CioH6Cl22HCl  

CoHeBrCl  2  HCl... 
C0H4Br2Cl22  HCL. 
C0H4Br2Cl22HBr.. 
CoH4Br3C)2HBr... 
C0H4Br4  2  HBr  .... 
C0H3Br3Cl32  HCL. 

=  turttlabtd. 
—  turulb. 
=  eureilod. 
=  eurtilabid. 
=  ettrealcbod. 
=  eurealedob. 
=  eurealadub. 
=  eurealb. 
=  eurultbod* 

This  nomenclature  would  be  worthy  of  attention,  if  it  were  only  on 
account  of  the  remarkable  abbreviation  which  it  introduces  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  science ;  but  the  author  claims  for  it,  justly,  a  greater 
advantage  in  the  fact  of  its  comprehensive  signiflcancy.s  This  idea  is 
expressed  in  the  remark  that  "  he  who  knows  why  he  calls  chloroform 
arlid,  knows  on  the  instant,  and  knows  for  life,  that  it  is  composed  of  one 
of  carbon,  one  of  hydrogen,  and  three  atoms  of  chlorine ;  or  when  he 
designates  laughing  gas  by  genat,  he  announces  at  once  several  facts  not 
indicated  by  the  old  names,  nitrous  oxide  or  protoxide  of  nitrogen." 
31  I  A 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
PHYSICS. 

Gravity— Densimeters-Balances— Laws  of  grayity-Pkisitmaticb— Gkiwsleu  i* 

AIR-PUMP  WITHOUT  VALVES— KraVOGL'S  MERCURIAL  AIRFCMP-RlCH  ARD'S  MUL- 
TIPLE EXHAUSTION— DeLECIL'8—  SOUND—  KfflJtlfl'S  EXPOSITION  —  SIRENS—  R&SOK* 
TORS  -  ScllElllLER's  TONOMETER  - —  GRAPHIC  METHODS  IV  ACOUSTICS  —  OFUCAI 
METHODS -MECHANICAL   AND   OPTICAL  METHODS   COMBINED— SONOROUS  FLAME*- 

Heat— Thermometers—  Pyrometers— Light— Optical  glass— Topler's  strj* 
d  etector  —  i  *ol  #  it  izat1  on  appar  at  u  s  — p  hosp  ii 1 1  ft  esc  e  n  c  e—sp  ec  tr  i  >scop  es— r  ltm+ 
ek  furies  molar  spectrum — telescopes—  ml  cko*  cop  es — static  electricity  — 
Eli ctro-static  induction  machines— Varley's— Tofler's — Holtz'h— Bertsch  h* 
—Dynamic  electricity— Batteries— E  bner^— Farm  er's— Seccid*s-*C  allav  d'* 

— MlNOTTO 'S« — M  A  R 1 E- D A V Y f S  —  L ECL AN C H  E*S  —  B  U  NS EN *S  UICHRGM  ATR  BATTERY— 
TlIOMSENTS   POLARIZATION  BATTERY  —  THERMO-ELECTRIC  BATTERIES—  F ARM ER  S - 

Marcus's— Becqcerels—  Electro- maonets-Inol'ction  coils— Geissler's  tube* 
-De  la  Rive's  aurora  apparatus*- Meteorology— Automatic  mkteorulook  u 

L— GRAVITY. 

Instruments  which  are  employed  to  determine  the  densities  of  liquids, 
the  weight  of  masses  of  matter  in  any  form,  the  absolute  force  of  gravity 
at  different  elevations  or  in  different  latitudes,  or  finally,  the  laws  which 
govern  the  motion  of  bodies  falling  freely  under  the  influence  of  gravity, 
or  acted  upon  by  gravity  jointly  with  other  forces,  including  their  own 
inertia,  may  all  be  properly  considered  under  the  general  title  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  section. 


DENSIMETERS. 

The  nomenclature  of  instruments  designed  to  ascertain  densities  In- 
direct observation  has  been  quite  im necessarily  extended.  Besides  the 
terms  hydrometer,  areometer,  and  volumeter,  which  are  generally  familiar 
and  have  relation  to  the  physical  properties  of  matter  in  the  liquid  state, 
we  have  also,  aleodmetcrs,  Uwtlmeters,  s<techarimetcrs,  alkalimeters*  and 
many  others,  denoting  the  special  objects  for  which  the  instruments  so 
named  are  intended.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  confusion  of 
terms  and  consequent  multiplication  of  the  forms  of  an  instrument 
which,  under  all  its  varieties,  fulfills  only  one  and  the  same  function 
always,  viz  :  that  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  in  which 
it  is  plunged,  should  be  done  away  with.    A  densimeter  does  not  indi 
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cate  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  alcohol,  or  sugar,  or  alkali,  in  a  solu- 
tion. It  indicates  only  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  bulk  of  the  solution  as 
compared  with  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  The  proportion  of  alco- 
hol, salt,  &c,  which  corresponds  to  this  specific  gravity,  may  be  found 
from  tables  in  which  have  been  arranged  the  results  of  carefully  con- 
ducted experiments  on  mixtures.  With  the  help  of  such  tables,  the 
same  densimeter  may  be  used  for  all  the  varieties  of  purpose  for  which 
many  constructors  now  provide  independent  instruments.  There  could 
of  course  be  no  objection  ro  providing  a  densimeter  with  a  double  scale, 
having  one  graduation  for  general  deusi metrical  purposes,  ami  another 
for  alcoomctry,  sacchariiuetry,  &e.,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but  the  second 
scale,  without  the  first,  limits  the  use  of  the  instrument  to  one  special 
object.  Hence,  it  was  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  international 
congress  assembled  in  Paris,  daring  the  continuance  of  the  Exposition, 
to  deliberate  on  the  unification  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins,  that  all 
densimeters  should  hereafter  be  eonstrueted  to  indicate  specific  grav- 
ities, as  referred  to  water  taken  at  its  maximum  density. 

Among  the  densimeters  on  exhibition  in  the  Exposition,  there  were 
noticed  no  novelties  of  sj>ecial  interest.  These  instruments  were  for  the 
most  part  constructed  of  glass;  but  in  the  Russian  section  Mr.  L. 
Andree,  of  Kiga,  presented  some  elegantly  finished  models  in  aluminium 
bronze.  The  material  of  which  a  densimeter  should  bo  eonstrueted,  is  a 
question  upon  which  opinions  are  divided*  It  is  objected  to  metal,  that 
its  malleability  and  flexibility  make  it  liable  to  change  of  form  by  acci- 
dent or  by  fraudulent  design*  But  such  are  the  extreme  hardness  and 
rigidity  of  aluminium  bronze,  that  the  objection  here  suggested,  so  far 
as  this  metal  is  concerned,  is  rather  more  imaginary  than  real.  It  is, 
however,  a  more  serious  objection  that  the  size  of  a  densimeter  of  metal 
may  be  skillfully  reduced  by  a  file  or  scraper,  the  injured  parts  being 
subsequently  repolished,  or  gilded  over  in  ease  the  instrument  had  been 
originally  gilded.  Against  the  possibility  of  this  description  of  fraud, 
however,  is  to  be  offset  the  absolutely  certain  detection  which  follows, 
when  the  instrument  is  carefully  weighed  in  the  air.  Glass,  on  the  other 
ha  nil,  cannot  change  its  figure  by  percussion  or  compression,  nor  can  it 
be  red  need  in  size  by  abrasion  without  the  destruction  of  a  polish  which 
cannot  be  easily  renewed.  The  bulb  of  a  glass  hydrometer  might  be 
varied  in  size  under  the  glass -blower's  blow-pipe ;  but  supposing  it  to 
have  been  originally  silvered  on  the  interior,  or  coated  with  any  varnish 
permanent  at  ordinary  temperatures,  this  kind  of  fraud  could  not  be 
successfully  practiced.  But  the  fragility  of  glass  hydrometers  is  a  great 
disadvantage,  and  in  the  public  service  is  the  occasion  of  frequent  incon- 
venience. Horn- rubber,  or  ebonite,  would  seem  to  combine  the  quali- 
ties most  desirable  in  an  instrument  of  this  description.  This  material 
has  been  proposed  by  the  present  reporter,  and  perhaps  by  others,  for 
the  uses  of  the  United  States  revenue  service ;  but  for  reasons  not  fully 
understood,  or  so  far  as  understood  by  no  means  satisfactory,  construe- 
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tors  have  been  unwilling  to  adopt  it.  The  belief  is,  nevertheless,  confi- 
dently entertained  that  this  material  wiH  ultimately  be  found,  for  ordi- 
nary densimetric  purposes,  preferable  to  any  other. 

BALANCES. 

The  balances  shown  in  the  Exposition,  which  were  numerous  and  in 
many  instances  elegant,  were  distinguished  rather  for  excellence  of 
workmanship,  and  for  the  delicacy  of  their  indications,  than  for  origin- 
ality in  regard  to  construction.   In  this  latter  respect,  the  only  real 
novelty  noticeable  consisted  in  the  "  arc  of  precision  v  invented  a  few 
years  since  by  Gallois,  and  recently  adopted  by  some  of  the  best  known 
constructors  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.    This  is  an  expedient 
for  making  delicate  determinations  of  fractional  weights,  by  deflecting 
more  or  less  to  the  right  or  left  an  index  needle  attached  to  the  beam  of 
the  balance  beneath  the  center  of  gravity.   When  this  index  points 
directly  downward,  like  the  ordinary  fixed  needle  of  the  balance,  its 
effect  upon  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance  is  of  course  zero.  When 
deflected  so  as  to  form  an  oblique  angle  with  the  horizontal  axis  of  the 
beam,  it  contributes  a  portion  of  its  weight,  dependent  on  the  amount  of 
deflection,  to  the  side  toward  which  it  is  inclined.   When,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  weighing,  a  position  of  the  needle  has  been  found  which  pro- 
duces equilibrium,  the  fractional  weight  contributed  by  the  needle  is 
read  upon  a  circular  arc,  which  is  situated  immediately  behind  it,  and  is 
suitably  divided.   The  division,  of  course,  must  be  made  experiment- 
ally at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  balance. 

Hitherto  the  most  popular  expedient  for  ascertaining  these  slight 
differences  has  been  the  divided  scale  beam  and  the  riding  weight. 
The  riding  weight  is  a  twisted  wire  of  platinum  or  gold,  hardly  larger 
in  diameter  than  a  hair,  which  is  picked  up  and  transported  from  point 
to  point  on  the  balance  beam,  by  means  of  a  sliding-rod  passing  through 
the  side  of  the  case  and  operated  from  without.  This  contrivance  is 
less  simple  than  that  of  Gallois,  and  requires  some  dexterity  to  man- 
age it  well.  Which  of  the  two  affords  practically  the  best  results 
remains  to  be  settled  by  experience. 

Very  fine  balances,  furnished  with  the  arc  of  precision,  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Sacre,  of  Brussels,  J.  and  L.  Reiuian,  of  Berlin,  and  Hempel 
and  Collot,  of  Paris,  who  also  presented  balances  of  the  ordinary  con- 
struction. 

The  sensibility  of  the  balances  exhibited  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
following  examples,  in  which  the  load  in  each  scale  is  expressed  in  grams 
and  the  turning  weight  in  milligrams,  or  fractions  of  a  milligram : 
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Constructor. 

Load  in 

Turning 

MUv     llti  UIIJ  K 

each  scale. 

weight. 

weight  to  load. 

Hempel  Purls 

30 

0. 05 

1*600  000 

Hagcrehoif  Leipzig 

100 

0. 2 

1:500  000 

Sauter  Elbingon 

100 

0. 1 

i«i  row  (Y\n 
1  . 1,  uuu,  uuu 

XT  f-fi  irn  rpl  TnnsfMPfiftlr 

100 

0. 1 

uuu,  uuu 

Collot,  Paris... 

250 

0. 5 

1:500  000 

500 

0. 2 

i.o  nnn 
I'Z,  ouu,  uuu 

T  Pialmiui  Tl*i*lln 

1  000 

1. 0 

i.i  nnn  nnn 
i:  i,  uuu,  uuu 

1,000 

0.1 

1:10,000,000 

1,000 

as 

1:2,000,000 

1,000 

0.2 

1:5,000,000 

2,000 

0.5 

1:4,000.000 

2,000 

1.0 

1:2,000,000 

5,000 

as 

1:10,000,000 

5,000 

5.0 

1:1,000,000 

5,  COO 

as 

1:10,000,000 

Saxton,  United  8tates  

90,000 

1.0 

1:20,000,000 

35,000 

5.0 

1:7,000,000 

The  large  balance  of  Collot  was  the  most  remarkable  object  of  its 
kind  exhibited  by  any  European  constructor.  The  beam  was  of  fifteen 
kilograms  weight,  and  rested  on  knife-edges  of  steel  supported  by  plane 
surfaces  of  agate.  The  long  index  needle  was  constructed  of  alumin- 
ium, in  order  to  diminish  its  weight,  and  the  whole  apparatus  was  sus- 
tained upon  a  base  of  cast  iron,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  sta- 
bility and  neutralizing  tremors,  was  made  of  the  great  weight  of  nine 
hundred  kilograms,  (nearly  a  ton.)  This  balance  being  intended  for  the 
verification  of  the  larger  measures  of  capacity,  is  provided  with  auxil- 
iary apparatus  to  facilitate  loading  and  unloading.  A  small  car,  run- 
ning on  a  railway,  receives  the  charge  and  conveys  it  up  to  the  scale, 
when,  by  means  of  a  kind  of  derrick,  it  is  transferred  to  the  platform 
without  shock  or  jar,  and  without  requiring  the  operator  to  touch  it 
with  his  hand. 

The  large  balance  exhibited  by  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  also  attracted  much  notice 
from  its  simplicity,  strength,  judicious  proportions,  and  excellent  work- 
manship. The  smaller  balances  exhibited  along  with  this  were  also 
much  admired.  By  some  accident  these  balances  did  not  appear  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Exposition.  They  were,  therefore,  overlooked  by  the 
jury  of  the  class  to  which  they  belonged ;  a  circumstance  of  less  import- 
ance, as  they  would  probably  have  been  pronounced  hors  concours.  In 
the  year  1851,  balances  identical  in  construction  with  those  exhibited  in 
1867  were  presented  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  that  of 
France,  as  a  part  of  a  set  of  the  standard  weights  and  measures  of  our 
country,  sent  in  exchange  for  a  similar  set-of  the  French  weights  and 
measures  previously  received.  The  judgment  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Silbermann, 
at  that  time  superintendent  of  the  collections  of  the  Conservatoire  des 
Arts  et  Metiers j  and  then  the  highest  authority  in  France  in  this  branch 
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of  applied  science,  in  regard  to  the  merit  of  them  balances,  was  cn  pi  i 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Alexander  Yattemarc,  agent  of  international  exchanges 
under  date  of  Mareh  «t  l*o2?and  was  so  emphatic  and  so  complimentary 
thai  Mm*  reporter  may  be  pardoned  for  reproducing  it  here.    Mr.  Silber 
11  in  tin  says: 

u  In  the  ilrst  place  I  will  communicate  to  you  the  opinion  of  coimonv 
seiirs,  and  J  beg  of  you  to  believe  that  each  instrument  has  been  well  ex 
amiued  and  well  appreciated.  This  opinion  is,  that  all  these  artich  >  III 
of  ir re j irouchahl c  o x eei itiou;  the t  w o  bal a u ces  \ »art i c n  1  a rly  are  the  ol >je<  1 B 
of  iiniversiil  admiration,  Tn  hi  it  opinion  cannot  go  further.  In  testimony 
of  the  est  rem  in  which  1  hold  these  balances,  I  cannot  say  more  Bin 
thai  I  used  the  small  one  to  adjust  the  ptatiunm  kilogram,  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair,  in  London;  it  is  very  delicate  and  especially 
most  constant.  !  was  able  to  make  all  my  weigh  tugs  with  certainty 
to  within  half  a  milligram.  The  form  adopted  tor  these  hahuoc*  is 
al  once  wimple,  well  adapted  to  use,  and  distinguished  by  that  taste 
which  is  only  to  1m*  found  in  instruments  made  by  master  hands,  These 
are  justly  lo  be  termed  instruments  of  precision. 

11  What  I  ha  v*' just  said  with  regard  to  the  small  balance,  I  may  repeat 
with  still  more  propriety  respecting  tlie  large  one:  it  is  not  inferior  ti> 
the  former  in  ^rwjnioWi  In  fact  I  have  tested  it  with  ten  kilograms  iu  eaeli 
scale,  find  it  promptly  indicates  a  difference  of  one-half  a  milligram 
between  the  two  weights;  that  is  to  say,  one  unit  in  twenty  millions  in 
oavli  scale.  1  have  lieeti  obliged  srverai  times  to  repeat  this  experiment 
in  presence  of  incredulous  persons,  and  it  has  always  given  the  <amc 
result.  What  is  most  gratifying  to  me  in  the  construction  of  these 
balances,  is  the  system  adopted  in  the  United  States,  which  consists  in 
preventing  the  oscillation  of  the  balance,  and  causing  it  to  tilt  as  soon 
as  the  equilibrium  is  destroyed:  the  weighings  are  effected  very  rapid- 
ly, and,  as  it  has  been  seen,  w  ith  as  much  precision  as  can  be  obtained 
with  the  most  carefully  made  balances.  For  my  part.  I  have  ever  re- 
gretted that  all  our  balance-makers  have  hitherto  decliued  the  adoption 
of  this  system.  They  assign,  as  the  reason  of  this  reluctance,  that, 
with  an  oscillating  balance,  they  can  replace  the  small  weights  by  arcs 
of  oscillation,  which  enables  them  to  estimate  much  smaller  fractions ei 
the  milligram.  As  for  myself.  I  aai  incline  J.  to  Ivlieve  that  as  inueb 
precision  may  be  arrived  at  in  one  system  as  in  the  other:  and  in  thai 
case  there  will  be  a  great  gain  of  rime  in  the  system  of  tilting.  M»>n 
o\  cr,  I  knew  treat  e\pe;  :<-m  <  w  liar  renta n  no-  >  :.>  :  >*•  pla«  ••••I  in  wta_;Iit> 
c^l : atatrci  n\  an  <  ;  •::  v  •:*.«.  et  t'a  nr:a-  »>:  rare,  tie-  a: »« e. 'e-inetitioiit  c. 
\c:\  small  a:\s  a:  e  \ar:al.\i  :  ami.  warn-  :lu-v  darter  us  with  the  lmi" 
that  we  ha\e  el»:am.eil  tenths  a  nrllignim.  they  i.aas-  u>  to  couint::. 
un w  :t  t  :ng  .y  ,  <. :  to:  >  ot  meu  t  nan  «  ne  »n  [we  ia '.'.lagram^."" 

Inc  gvsvi  o*emo:>  ot  tacsr  Vu.i\n>  t mis  <.  \*e:v  >s*  %[  titTevii  vears  a««> 
b\  M:.  S;::va:ur::<  o-:;:  >  re  'a,  entet  raitm,!  ef  tiu  m  i.y  hi>  able  ami 
e:V.n.<nat  >:ue\Na,  M:.  rr*>ca.     Ulr.s  g* am. a.  •»:■  wli^m  it  ib*v«>I\a> 
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to  make  all  the  comparisons  of  standard  weights  and  measures  furnished 
by  the  imperial  government  to  the  provinces  or  to  foreign  countries, 
stated  to  the  present  reporter  that  in  the  comparison  of  heavy  weights 
he  always  used  the  large  American  balance  in  preference  to  any  other. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  balances,  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  alarm  balances,  or  automatic  hammer  balances,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  DeleuU,  which  appeared  in  the  French  section. 
One  of  the  forms  of  the  instrument  so  named  was  originally  constructed 
for  the  municipal  service  of  Paris,  to  be  employed  in  testing  the  illumi- 
nating power  of  the  gas  furnished  for  lighting  the  streets.  The  stand 
ard  light  employed  in  the  process  of  testing  is  an  oil  lamp  regulated 
to  a  un iforin  eousuinptionp  The  gas  is  burned  in  a  porcelain  burner. 
As  for  the  photometer,  its  construction  is  quite  simple.  In  the  metal 
base  of  a  hollow  cone  are  introduced  two  disks  of  ground  glass,  on  one 
of  which  falls  the  light  of  the  lamp,  and  on  the  other  that  of  the  gas 
jet.  The  experiment  is  conducted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  iu  a  dark  room ; 
and  tiie  observer  placing  his  eye  at  the  truncated  summit  of  the  eone, 
causes  the  (low  of  gas  to  be  regulated  until  the  two  disks  appear  of 
equal  brightness.  The  lamp  is  accurately  equipoised  upon  the  scale  of 
the  alarm  balance,  and  then  a  certain  number  of  grams  is  removed  from 
the  counterbalancing  scale*  As  the  oil  is  consumed  the  lamp  gradually 
loses  weight,  till  at  length  the  scale  beam  tilts  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  tilting  causes  the  fall  of  a  light  hammer  which  is  attached  iu  a  ver- 
tical position,  with  the  hammer  head  uppermost,  to  the  index  needle  of 
the  balance,  and  which  is  prevented  by  a  stop  from  falling  toward  the 
l&mp,  though  it  is  free  to  fall  in  the  opposite  direction  so  soon  as  the 
needle  passes  the  vertical.  The  hammer  falling  upon  a  bell  gives  notice, 
to  cut  off  the  gas.  Then  by  a  comparison  of  the  consumption  of  gas 
indicated  by  the  meter  with  the  known  weight  of  oil  consumed,  the 
inference  as  to  the  quality  of  the  gas  is  easily  deduced. 

The  same  principle  has  been  applied  by  Mr.  Deleuil  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  exact  amount  of  gold  or  silver  deposited  iu  the  process  <>f 
galvanic  plating  and  gilding,  In  this  case  the  objects  receiving  the 
deposit  determine  the  tilting  of  the  balance  when  their  weight  has  been 
increased  by  the  amount  desired;  ami  as  this  point  may  be  reached  in 
t  lie  sibscnee  of  attendance,  the  movement  is  made  to  arrest  the  operation 
by  breaking  the  electric  circuit, 

LAWS  OF  GRAVITY — ACCELERATION  OF  FALL  1  Mr  BODIES. 

The  velocities  acquired  by  bodies  falling  freely  under  the  influence  of 
gravity  are  so  great  as  to  render  the  investigation  of  the  law  of  aecel 
cration  by  direct  observation  extremely  difficult.  On  the  one  hand,  if 
the  spaces  fallen  through  are  small,  the  duration  of  the  experiment  is 
too  brief  to  furnish  satisfactory  results.  The  minutest  error  iu  assign- 
ing the  exact  instant  of  commencement  or  end  of  the  fall  will  seriously 
artect  the  value  of  the  observation.    On  the  other  hand  it  is  difficult  to 
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find  situations  in  which  bodies  win  be  observed  in  their  descent  fro 
great  heights;  and  even  supposing  this  difficulty  less,  the  observations 
on  such  falls  would  bo  vitiated  and  rendered  practically  useless  by  the 
great  resistance  opposed  by  the  atmosphere  to  all  bodies  moving  with 
high  velocities. 

The  most  satisfactory  instrumental  means  of  visibly  illustrating 
the  laws  of  falling  bodies  has  hitherto  been  found  in  the  machine 
invented  about  a  century  ago  by  George  Atwood,  which  is  familiarly 
known  in  every  physical  lecture-room  under  the  name  of  Atwood's 
machine.  In  this  machine,  a  light  wheel,  delicately  supported  upon 
large  friction  wheels,  carries  two  equal  weights  by  means  of  a  small  an1 
very  flexible  silken  cord  which  runs  in  a  groove  upon  its  eireuinferene 
This  wheel,  with  its  supporting  apparatus,  is  placed  upon  the  top  of 
frame  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height  ;  and  motion  is  given  to  the  sy>tc 
of  suspended  and  equipoised  weights  by  placing  upon  one  of  the  two  a 
smalt  additional  weight,  bearing  a  definite  proportion  to  the  whole  eqni- 
|mised  mass.  The  moving  force  is  this  additional  weight;  the  mass 
moved  will  be  many  times  this  weight,  and  the  velocity  generated  in  a 
given  time  will  be  just  as  many  times  less  than  that  which  gravity  would 
produce  in  a  body  freely  falling  for  the  same  time.  Thus,  if  the  whole 
mass  moved  is  sixty  four  times  as  heavy  as  the  added  weight  which  tar 
uislirs  the  motive  power,  the  velocity  generated  in  one  second  will  be 
one  sixty-fourth  of  that  produced  in  one  second  by  Tree  gravitation. 
And  as  that  is  known  to  be  thirty-two  feet  (with  a  fraction  which  may 
for  the  present  purpose  be  disregarded,)  the  velocity  acquired  in  the 
experiment,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  will  be  thirty -two  feel 
divided  by  sixty-four;  that  is  to  say,  six  inches.  And  as  the  sp-i< 
fallen  through  in  the  first  second  is  ouly  one  half  as  great  as  that  w hie 
expresses  the  acquired  velocity,  the  weights  in  the  machine  will  only 
move  through  a  space  of  three  inches  from  rest  in  this  first  second  in 
the  experiment  supposed.  With  a  motion  so  deliberate  it  is  possible  to 
illustrate  fairly  the  laws  which  govern  the  movements  of  bodies  sub* 
jeeted  to  the  action  of  constant  forces.  Vet  then*  is  still  so  much  of 
inevitable  inexactness  in  marking  the  instants  limiting  an  observation, 
that  the  machine  of  Atwood,  though  extremely  interesting  and  really 
serviceable  for  purposes  of  instruction,  is  hardly  entitled  to  be  called 
an  instrument  of  precision. 

Another  machine,  designed  by  General  Morin,  for  a  purpose  similar 
to  that  had  in  view  by  Atwood,  has  been  received  by  physicists  as  a  use- 
ful addition  to  their  means  of  instrumental  illustration.  The  essential 
part  of  tliis  machine  is  a  vertical  cylinder,  six  or  seven  feet  high$  turn 
in^  easily  upon  its  axis  of  figure,  and  driven  by  clock  work  and  a  d 
scending  weight.  A  wind  vane  regulator  serves  to  maintain  uiiiformi 
of  rotation.  The  cylinder  is  closely  wrapped  with  white  paper,  which 
ought  to  be  ruled  with  equidistant  parallel  lines,  both  horizontally  and 
vertically.    A  weight  w  hich  is  perfectly  free  to  fall  when  released  froi 
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a  detent  at  the  top  of  the  machine,  is  guided  in  its  fall  by  a  couple  of 
wires  stretched  vertically,  and  carries  in  its  descent  a  pencil  of  winch 
the  point  is  kept  by  a  light  spring  in  contact  with  the  paper  wrapping 
the  revolving  cylinder.  At  a  given  instant  the  detent  is  touched  and 
the  weight  falls.  The  velocity  of  descent  is  accelerated,  while  that  of 
rotation  is  uniform.  The  carve  described  by  the  pencil  as  the  combined 
result  of  these  two  motions  will  be  found,  by  measuring  its  co  ordinates 
ou  the  paper,  to  he  a  parabola;  and  from  this  may  be  deduced  the  law 
regulating  the  fall. 

Another  mode  of  deducing  this  law  from  observation  was  suggested, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  by  Professor  Wheat  stone,  in  which  the  difficulty 
of  noting  the  moments  of  commencement  and  end  of  the  fall  is  over- 
come by  calling  in  the  aid  of  electricity.  The  rupture  of  an  electric 
current  drops  the  weight,  and  starts  a  chronoscopy  it  the  same  instant  ; 
the  impact  of  the  body  at  the  end  of  the  fall  suddenly  arrests  the  chrouo- 
scope  ami  records  the  interval  of  time  elapsed.  By  increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing the  distance  fallen  through,  the  relations  are  ascertained  of  space 
to  time. 

In  the  present  Exposition,  an  instrument  is  exhibited  by  }Ir,  Boor- 
bouzc,  of  Paris,  which,  for  the  accuracy  of  its  indications,  seems  to  offer 
some  important  advantages  over  all  the  methods  heretofore  employed 
for  illustrating  the  laws  of  falling  bodies.  Like  At  wood's  machine,  the 
contrivance  of  Mr.  Bourbon ze  lias  a  pulley  mounted  on  friction  wheels, 
which  carries  upon  the  same  axis  a  very  light  cylinder.  The  pulley 
also,  as  in  the  machine  of  Atwood,  sustains  two  equipoised  weights, 
and  is  put  in  motion  by  placing  on  one  of  these  an  additional  weight. 
The  cylinder  above  mentioned  is  covered  with  paper  which  is  coated 
with  lampblack  from  the  smoke  of  burning  turpentine.  Opposite  the 
cylinder  is  placed  a  diapason,  one  of  the  arms  of  which  carries  a  tracer 
which  touches  lightly  the  smoked  surface  of  the  cylinder.  The  vibra- 
tion of  this  diapason,  after  being  mechanically  excited,  is  maintained  by 
the  attraction  of  ;tn  electro- magnet,  of  which  the  circuit  is  alternately 
closed  and  broken  by  the  vibration  itself.  The  time  of  the  vibration 
is  known  by  the  pitch  of  the  resulting  sound.  Supposing  that,  during 
the  vibration,  the  cylinder  is  put  into  rotation  with  a  uniform  velocity, 
the  tracer  will  describe  a  sinuous  mark  in  which  the  summits  of  the  sue- 
cessive  undulations  will  be  equidistant.  But  if  the  velocity  of  rotation 
is  accelerated,  these  successive  intervals  will  be  larger  and  larger, 
though  still  denoting  equal  intervals  of  time ;  so  that  by  a  comparison  of 
their  lengths  the  law  of  velocity,  as  related  to  apace  passed  over.  m;i\ 
be  easily  deduced.  In  the  use  of  this  instrument,  the  loaded  weight  is 
placed  at  the  highest  point  of  the  course,  and  after  the  vibration  of  the 
diapason  has  been  established,  the  weight  is  suddenly  set  free.  So  long 
as  it  is  accelerated  by  its  load,  the  rotation  of  the  cylinder  is  accelerated 
in  like  manner.  If  the  load  is  intercepted  by  a  ring,  as  in  At  wood's 
machine,  the  rotation  becomes  uniform,  maintaining  the  velocity  last 
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arqiiirci] ;  Md  these  effects  are  visibly  inscribed  on  the  ■ 
manner  above  explained.  The  cylinder  adm 
mj  that  aeveral  experiments  may  be  performed  before  it 
tmry  to  renew  tho  eovering  of  smoked  paper.  Id  order  to 
t  nt'v*  the  equal  intervals  of  time,  it  is  advantageous*  brf 
tin*  ehvuit*  to  allow  the  cylinder  to  ran  while  the  diapnoai  »  at  ml. 
The  trnee  described  will  theo  be  a  line  witboot  sin  nasi  tie*.  AfternnK 
when  the  original  arrangement  Las  been  restored  and  the  < 
performed  in  t h*  manner  explained  above,  the  i 
by  tbe  tmvrwill  the  m**n  line  iirevioi 
intervals  of  unit- ;  ami  tht^e  in tei-^ert ions  will  final 


portion  as  tbe  vWority  iMnMNL 
fa  11  valuable  contribution  to  the 

of  gravity* 


i!  ■  l1;   ■  : 

of  visibly 
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Several  pneumatic  machines  designed  bath  far 

compression  were  present  tn  th> 
their  oripitality.    Messrs.  Alver~aiat 

first  instaihv,  it  is  Mieved.  by  Gti<s!r:.  An*!  e^pSoyr*!  v»v  him  in  the 
prelum:  to1.*  o!"       :;;>->  k:    *i.  by  h:>  T-.iiar.  bn:  o       b:-^'.y  m»*iirir»: 
ni  tho  vi^r.r.b  o:  v.»us:r.:«; tL-      -*-i-T  riL: *.-::.:•       A  vjkrirry 
lit°.NS.:rr  ^<r>  <  \b. .*iTo.i  by  Tb>  1  _  wrrv  preis^rv*: 

b\  ;hr  i:m'  ^:  :b:>  .:i*t  I  -  :•_>:::  :'  » ^:.*:;v^^^,  »»f  wL:« :b 
'hf  r.^.v.v     ..^v>  .^-v-t       t  -  v.my-.Tr  :•  : .: *~.s>ts  :*_  *  ia.it  *.* 

>v/,^'.vnn5'^  *  * r>  *  v  wb.*:  -<  *;-uLlr»l  by  :a-r  r  rv  *>;;!  b^.v*' /"  And  *y 

\  V.  ^  1,>1.«   "  '.l;^'.  >\vi»;ir  :     Hl.tvl".;  IT  y  •.  -"s^L  X«r  T  T-TL-r  !  fXH^sMr- 

♦  ". '  - <V.'.T  -T*     C  Tv  ILl.t.VT  I"  j*"*  TL«: JkT*. v  JkCTS.--  iTc  .T:  r*~»i:JLlI>r*l 

!vx<:  ,«V.\   V^.l  >.N><  . 

r .u  w '  v. .  :'.vil  v.^rcs  ■/■:  :bi>  Ar-ViirKC^  irv.  irsc.  ^:J»s>-  whivi 

%..x  u*.  t'.';   t  .v%.-  t-.v  .■>!  ^ 1 i-i.'ii'*c,S'  ti>    t  t^.:s  ^»**r  *i«~i*rti«: 
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on  its  horizontal  extension.  The  whole  is  firmly  attached  to  an  Upright 
frame  or  plank.  The  open  tube  at  top  is  to  be  connected  by  a  eaout 
i:houc  continuation  with  the 
vessel  1 0  1  >e  < ! x hai is te<  1.  The 
tower  I Mn  niity  of  the  main 
tube  is  also  open,  and  is  eon* 
ueeted  with  another  stout 
caoutchouc  tube,  long 
enough  to  reach  the  level  of 
the  bell-shaped  termination 
of  the  lateral  branch  above 
dccribed.  It  is  attached  to  a 
glass  globe  at  least  equal  in 
capacity  to  the  glass  tube 
and  its  globular  air  chamber. 
At  the  top  of  the  supporting 
frame  is  a  bracket  of  suit- 
able form  to  sustain  this 
globe ;  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  same  support  is  am  it  her 
similar  bracket,  which  in  the 
figure  is  partially  concealed 
by  the  caoutchouc  tube. 

The  mode  of  using  the  ap- 
paratus will  now  be  easily 
understood.  The  proper  con- 
nection having  been  made 
with  the  vessel  to  be  ex- 
hausted, the  upiKTniost  stop- 
cock closed,  aud  the  large 
movable  glol>c,  or  reservoir, 
having  been  tilled  with  nier- 
mry,  this  last  is  placed  on 
the  upper  bracket,  as  shown 

in  the  figure.  The  three-way  Gelssler's  Air-pump  without  valves, 

cock  is  then  turned  so  as  to  open  communication  between  the  upright 
glass  tube  and  th#  lateral  branch.  The  mercury  descending  the  caout- 
chouc tube  ami  rising  in  the  glass  tube,  expels  all  the  air  from  the  appa- 
ratus, and  enters  the  funnel ;  the  use  of  which  is  merely  to  prevent  its 
overflow.  At  this  moment  the  three- way  cock  is  again  turned  so  as  to 
close  the  lateral  opening,  and  the  movable  reservoir  is  transferred  to  the 
lower  bracket.  On  opening  now  the  upper  stop  cock,  the  air  in  the  vessel 
to  be  exhausted  will  be  raritied  by  the  descent  of  the  mercurial  column, 
and  a  certain  proportion  of  it  will  till  the  apparatus.  The  cocks  are 
then  to  hi'  restored  to  their  original  positions  aud  the  reservoir  placed 
once  more  on  the  uppermost  bracket.    This  process  is  not  rapid,  and 
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is  employed  only  in  the  exhaustion  of  small  vessels  or  tubes  for  labora- 
tory purines,  or  for  the  preparation  of  electrical  apparatus. 

A  larger  form  of  the  same  contrivance  is  employed  by  the  Merer*. 
Alvergniat,  in  which  the  tube  of  caoutehouc  is  dispensed  with,  ami  the 
reservoir  is  attached  to  a  rigid  tube  of  iron,  the  whole  being  securer!  to 
a  solid  plank  or  frame  whic  h  is  hinged  at  the  foot  of  the  fixed  upright. 
This  facilitates  the  raising  and  depressing  of  the  reservoir ;  an  operation 
which  is  laborious,  and  which,  when  the  reservoir  is  large,  may  even  he 
hazardous. 

KRAVOGL'S  MERCURIAL  AIR-PUMP. 

Au  ingenious  pneumatic  machine,  designed,  like  the  one  above  de- 
scribed, to  suppress  the  dead  space  which  limits  the  efficiency  of  ordi- 
nary  air  pumps,  was  exhibited  in  the  Austrian  section  of  the  Expos!- 
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Knivopl's  Mercurial  Air-pump. 


tion  by  Mr,  J.  Kravogi,  of 

Insbruck.  The  principle 
of  this  machine  will  be 
best  understood  by  refer 
cnee  to  Fig.  97.  It  has  i\ 
single  cylinder,  although 
it  is  capable  of  being  con- 
structed with  more  than 
one.  This  cylinder,  which 
is  of  glass,  is  reduced  at 
the  top  to  a  narrow  neck, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a 
funnel.  In  the  neck  of  the 
funnel  is  a  valve  opening 
upward.  The  cylinder  con- 
tains  a  certain  quantity 
of  mercury-  A  plunger, 
of  dimensions  nearly  equal 
to  the  capacity  of  thecyl- 
intlci\  enters  it  lit  the  hot 
torn  and  Ls  raised  in  work- 
ing so  as  to  occupy  it  al- 
most entirely.  The  mer- 
cury then  fills  the  small 
annular  space  bet  ween  the 
plunger  and  the  wall  of 
the  cylinder,  and  also  the 
space  a  hove  the  plunger 
up  to  the  valve.    By  this 


means  the  air  is  completely  expelled;  and  as  the  valve  is  covered  by  a 
small  quantity  of  mercury  in  the  funnel,  there  is  no  danger  of  leakage. 
A  lateral  tube  connects  the  cylinder  with  the  plate  of  the  pump  011  which 
the  receiver  rests.    The  point  of  union  with  the  cylinder  is  a  little  above 


the  level  of  the  mercury  when  the  plunger  is  at  its  lowest  depression. 
Communication  between  the  receiver  and  the  cylinder  is  opened,  when 
the  plunger  is  in  this  position,  by  an  automatic  arrangement,  of  which 
one  form  is  shown  in  the  figure  and  will  be  easily  understood,  but  which 
may  take  any  most  convenient  form.  The  commencement  of  the  upward 
movement  closes  this  communication,  which  is  not  re  established  again 
until  after  the  air  which  has  passed  into  the  cylinder  lias  been  expelled 
and  the  plunder  has  once  more  returned  to  its  lowest  position*  In  prin- 
eiple,  this  machine  is  unexceptionable*  "Whether  any  unperceived  dis- 
advantage attends  its  operation  in  practice,  will  be  determined  by  experi 
riier.  It  would  be  an  obvious  improvement  to  employ  two  cylinders 
instead  of  one.  After  the  exhaustion  has  proceeded  a  little,  the  attnos- 
phcric  pressure  upon  the  plunger  not  only  makes  the  working  laborious 
in  the  downward  movement,  but  makes  it  necessary  to  oppose  a  resistance 
to  the  upward  stroke,  except,  just  at  the  close.  This  disadvantage  does 
not  exist  in  the  large  single-barreled  air  pumps  of  Ritchie,  Deleuil,  and 
others;  because  in  those,  the  piston  is  not  exposed  to  the  returning  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.  But  while  a  piston  may  be  shut  up  in  a  closed 
cylinder,  a  plunger  cannot  lie  conveniently  so;  and  hence  a  pair  of 
plungers  counteracting  each  other  by  a  connection  like  that  of  the  pis- 
tons  in  the  common  double  and  open  barreled  air-pumps,  would  obvi- 
ously be  preferable  to  the  single  barreled  machine  exhibited, 

lUCHAlltfS  AIR  PUM!*  WITHOUT  VALVES. 

Mr.  F.  Richard,  of  Paris,  entered  upon  the  catalogue  of  the  Exposition 
an  air  pump  under  the  name  above  written.  The  machine  is  one  of  very 
large  proportions,  and  it  was  not  actually  present  in  the  Exposition ; 
bat  its  operation  was  witnessed  in  the  workshop  of  the  inventor,  who 
obligingly  explained  its  details  and  furnished  drawings  exhibiting  its 
construction.  The  principle  on  which  the  efficacy  of  this  machine 
depends  is  that  of  Babi  net's  double-exhaustion  air-pump,  but  it  is  carried 
much  further,  so  that  the  exhaustion  as  compared  with  that  of  a  simple 
machine,  instead  of  being,  as  in  liabi  net's  pump,  in  the  ratio  of  a  con- 
stant to  its  square,  is  as  the  same  constant  to  its  eighth  power. 

A  simple  pump  unprovided  with  any  expedient  like  that  described  in 
the  apparatus  of  Alvergniat,  or  the  pump  of  Kravogl  above  described, 
for  getting  rid  of  dead  space,  can  cany  exhaustion  only  up  to  the  limit 
expressed  by  the  ratio  of  this  dead  space  to  the  entire  capacity  of  the 
working  barrel,  the  dead  space  included.  Or,  if  k  represents  the  dead 
space,  and  8  the  total  space,  d  the  limiting  density  of  the  air  in  the 
receiver,  and  D  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  same  time,  it  will 
be  true  in  the  last  limit  that, 

I)  -~s~' 

The  reason  of  this  is  found  in  the  consideration  that  no  air  can  be 
expelled  from  the  cylinder  by  the  piston  when  its  density  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  stroke  is  only  equal  to  that  of  the  outward  uir.    This  is  the 
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limit,  oven  though  tbe  valves  be  opened  mechanically  and  not  by  t 
elastic  force  of  the  air  itself.  But  a  quantity  of  air  which,  when  occupy- 
ing the  space  *,  has  the  density  D,  will,  when  dilated  to  All  tbe  larger 
space  8T  have  evidently  a  density  equal  to  ir :  S — a  proposition  which 
verifies  the  equation  foregoing. 

It.  however,  the  air  in  the  space  *  should  have  an  opportunity  opened 
60  it  of  escaping,  not  into  the  atmosphere,  but  into  another  space  =8, 
which  is  practically  a  vacuum,  it  would  immediately  assume  a  density 
=  ft :  S  or  d  :  D  ;  and  if  the  same  state  of  things  should  continue  to 
exist  at  the  end  of  every  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  pump  would  be  practi 
tally  working  not  against  an  atmosphere  of  the  natural  density  D.  but 
against  one  of  the  reduced  density  d  :  D,  And  hence  we  conclude  that 
exhaustion  will  go  on  until  the  final  density  in  the  receiver  is  to  that 
against  which  it  is  working  in  the  ratio  d  :  D  :  while  thi>  latter  is  nt  the 
same  time  to  the  natural  atmosphere  in  the  ratio  d  :  D  also.  Or  the 
ratio  of  density  at  final  exhaustion  to  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  at 
the  same  time  is  d1  :  D*. 

This  result  is  obtained  in  effect  in  tbe  double  exhaustion  pump  of  Mr. 
Babinet.  The  pump  has  two  equal  barrels,  with  pistons  working  alter- 
nately. One  of  these  barrels  discharges  itself  into  the  other,  and  this 
second  one  ex[>els  the  air  in  this  manner  received  into  the  atmosphere. 
This  second  pump,  if  worked  alone,  is  capable  of  ejecting  an  exhaustion 
of  d  :  D.  As  the  two  work  alternately,  the  iir^t  one  throws  its  charge 
into  this  when  the  density  of  its  contained  air  is  minimum.  That  is  to 
say,  the  first  pump,  or  the  one  which  communicates  with  the  receiver, 
works  against  a  density  of  d  :  D ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  con- 
dition necessary  to  produce  an  ultimate  exhaustion  equal  to  d: :  D*, 

We  have  only  now  to  suppose  this  principle  extended  to  a  series  of 
barrels,  and  the  exhaustion  possible  to  be  effected  by  the  series  will  be 
expressed  by  the  ratio  dn  :  Vtt.  in  uhi^h  it  \  epresritts  the  number  of  bar- 
rels. In  the  pneumatic  machine  of  Mr.  Richard,  eight  barrels  are  thus 
connected  in  a  series.  The  barrels  an*  also  very  large,  having  each  the 
capacity  of  six  and  a  half  cubic  decimeters,  or  four  hundred  cubic  inches 
(nearly  seven  quart's.)  Mr.  Richard  has  also  In  operation  a  second  pump 
of  similar  construction  with  only  four  barrels. 

The  object  for  which  these  powerful  machines  were  built,  M  as  to  sab- 
serve  the  purposes  of  an  extensive  manufacture,  carried  on  by  the  invent* 
ors  of  manometers  for  indicating  the  pressure  of  steam  or  other  elastic 
fluids,  and  of  metallic  barometers,  similar  in  form  to  those  which  bear  the 
name  of  Iloimlun.  In  these  instruments  the  essential  organ  consists  of  a 
metallic  tube  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  having  a  cross-section  of  len- 
ticular shape.  Such  a  tube,  when  exposed  to  unequal  pressures  on  its 
external  and  internal  surfaces,  varies  its  figure  with  the  variations  of 
pressure,  the  extremities  of  the  horseshoe  approaching  each  other  with 
the  increase  of  the  external  pressure,  and  a've  rerxa.  As  constructed  by 
Mr,  Richard,  these  tubes  arc  very  sensitive  to  atmospheric  changes,  and 
fulfill  admirably  all  the  ordinary  pnrj>oses  of  a  barometer.   It  was  for  a 
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time  a  defect  in  the  construction  of  these  barometers  that  the  tulips  were 
deficient  in  elasticity  and  stillness,  Mr.  Richard  has  happily  overcome 
this  difficulty,  by  the  introduction  wi thin  the  tube  of  a  steel  spring  of 
the  same  general  form,  which  remedies  the  defect,  and  secures  perma- 
nent uniformity  of  action.  It  is  important  that  this  spring  w  hilc  within 
the  tube  and  secured  to  it  at  both  extremities,  should  not  touch  the 
interior  walls.  This  condition  the  construction  of  Mr*  Richard  perfectly 
fulfills;  and  his  barometers  may  be  recommended  to  all  who  wish  an 
accurate  ami  portable  instrument,  as  being  admirable  in  workmanship 
and  entirely  satisfactory  in  performance.  Mr.  Kichard  constructs  ;i 
variety  of  models  of  his  barometer,  from  a  size  not  larger  than  a  watch 
to  one  not  less  than  a  foot  in  diameter.  These  instruments  arc  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  so  called  aneroid  barometer,  which,  in  outward 
form,  they  somewhat  resemble,  and  which  it  is  not  intended  l<>  disparage 
while  doing  justice  to  the  merits  of  their  rivals  later  in  the  held.  The 
aneroid  barometers  have  |  reputation  for  reliability  which  is  believed  to 
be  well  deserved* 

The  construction  of  Mr.  Richard's  eight  barreled  air  pump  may  be 
gathered  from  the  figures  in  Plate  VIII.  Figs,  1  and  2  in  this  plate 
tarnish  views  in  elevation}  Fig.  1  an  end  elevation,  and  Fig.  1*  a  side 
elevation.  Fig.  :\  is  a  plan  representing  the  relative  positions  and  the 
connections  of  the  cylinders.  From  this  last  figure,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  barrels  are  arranged  iu  two  rows.  Their  places  are  marked  A. 
Tubes  of  caoutchouc  connect  the  barrels  at  their  bases,  indicated  by 
the  letters  B  and  It'.  The  first  cylinder  iu  the  front  row  on  the  right  is 
connected  with  the  vessel  to  be  exhausted,  by  means  of  the  caoutchouc 
tube  U',  which  is  shown  recurved  toward  the  front.  This  cylinder  com- 
municates with  the  one  immediately  behind  it,  through  a  shorter  tube 
It,  also  of  caoutchouc,  of  which  the  direction  is  at  right  angles  ro  the 
length  id"  the  machine.  This  second  cylinder  communicates,  by  means 
of  the  diagonal  tube  It',  with  the  next  in  order  in  the  front  rank;  this 
with  the  second  in  the  rear  rank,  and  so  on,  until  finally  the  last  cylin- 
der iu  the  series  communicates  with  the  atmosphere  by  a  valve  opening 
outwards.  Fach  one  of  tin*  communicating  caoutchouc  tubes  is  bridged 
over  by  a  bracket  which  is  screwed  down  to  the  base  plate.  This 
bracket  does  not  ordinarily  compress  the  tube,  but  there  is  a  piston 
beneath  it,  rising  through  the  base  plate  of  the  cylinders,  and  carrying 
a  broad  cross- head,  which,  on  being  pressed  upward,  at  a  certain  point 
of  the  movement  of  the  pump,  flattens  the  tube  against  the  bracket, 
and  closes  the  communication  hermetically,  A  little  consideration  id* 
the  arrangement  will  show  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  regular  transmis- 
sion of  the  air  from  the  vessel  to  be  exhausted,  to  the  extreme  cylinder 
marked  A*,  and  so  to  the  atmosphere,  that  all  the  short  direct  commu- 
nications shall  be  closed,  while  the  diagonal  ones  an*  open,  and  rive 
versa;  and  also  that  all  the  pistons  in  the  front  rank  shall  be  rising, 
while  those  in  the  rear  rank  are  descending,  and  rice  verm.  Hence  the 
pistons  which  compress  the  short  cross-tubes  must  act  simultaneously; 
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demonstrated  by  method*  which  are  not  acoustic  in  the  sense  of  Mag 
dependent  on  the  sense  of  hearing;  and  accord  in  gly  the  most  striking 
illustrations  of  acoustic  phenomena  which  have  been  recently  devised, 
are  addressed  rather  to  the  eye  than  to  the  ear.  These  are  either 
graphic,  being  the  permanent  delineation,  upon  a  properly  prepared 
sht  I. h  i of  t  he  path  of  a  vibrating  point ;  or  optical,  presenting  the  viai- 
ble  image  of  the  same  path,  as  seen  through  a  microscope,  or  thrown  in 
greatly  magnified  dimensions  upon  a  screen  ;  or.  finally*  optical  ami 
mechanical  at  the  same  time,  exhibiting  visibly  the  varying  conditions 
of  a  vibrating  body  of  air  by  the  effect  produced  upon  jets  of  flame. 

At  the  same  time,  method*  of  investigation  strictly  acoustic  in  char 
acrer  have  been  pursued  in  recent  years  with  great  success;  and  in  this 
branch  of  inquiry  no  one  has  made  more  valuable  contributions  to  the 
ascertained  facts  of  science,  or  to  the  instruments  of  resear  ch,  than  Pru 
fessor  II.  Helmholtz,  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg*  One  of  the  most 
interesting  instruments  exhibited  by  Mr,  ivtenig  was  the  double  aire*  of 
Ilclmholtz.  The  simple  siren  of  Cagniard  de  la  Tour  is  well  known, 
and  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  brass  box  or  wind- 
cheat,  into  which  a  blast  of  air  is  introduced  by  a  tube  through  the  bot- 
tom, while  the  top  m  i>erforatod  by  a  series  of  equidistant  apertures 
arranged  in  a  circle.  A  circular  plate,  similarly  perforated,  turns  free!) 
on  its  center  almost  in  contact  with  the  top  of  the  wind-chest,  so  that  it 
alternately  opens  and  du^cs  the  passages  tor  tin-  ocape  of  the  air, 
according  as  the  two  set*  of  apertures  coincide,  or  the  contrary.  The 
apertures  are  inclined  in  direction  in  the  same  manner  as  the  directrices 
and  pallets  of  a  turbine  wheel;  that  is  to  say,  so  as  to  give  to  the 
escaping  air  the  greatest  effect  in  imparting  rotation  to  the  freely 
moving  disk.  When  air  under  pressure  is  admitted  to  the  wind-chest, 
the  rapid  succession  of  impulses  produced  by  its  intermittent  escape 
generates  a  musical  note  which  contiuues  to  rise  in  pitch  until  the 
increasing  resistances  balance  the  impelling  force ;  after  which  the  pitch 
remains  constant.  The  axis  of  the  disk  carries  a  screw-thread  by  means 
of  which  a  set  of  register  dials  may  be  operated,  recording  the  number 
of  revolutions  made  in  a  given  time.  This  recording  apparatus  may  be 
thrown  into  gear  with  the  screw,  or  thrown  out,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
experimenter.  If  it  is  desired  to  ascertaiu  how  many  impulses  to  the 
second  are  necessary  to  produce  a  note  of  a  given  pitch,  the  wind  pres 
sure  must  be  adjusted  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  that  pitch  steadily. 
Afterwards,  the  recording  apparatus  is  to  be  thrown  into  gear  ami 
allowed  to  run  for  a  determinate  length  of  time,  when  it  must  be 
detached.  The  difference  between  the  initial  and  final  readings  of  the 
register  w  ill  give  the  number  of  the  revolutions  of  the  disk ;  and  this, 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  perforations  in  the  circle,  will  give  the 
total  ii  ii  in  I  mm-  of  impulses.  Dividing  then  the  number  of  impulses  by  the 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 m •  r  of  seconds  embraced  in  the  observation,  there  will  be  found  the 
number  of  complete  vibrations  or  sound  waves  per  second,  correspond- 
ing to  I  he  gi\  rn  pitch. 
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The  siren  invented  in  1827  was  improved  by  Opelt  in  1834,  by  See- 
beck  in  1840,  and  by  Dove  in  1851.  In  these  improved  tonus  the  revolv- 
ing disk  was  provided  with  a  number  of  sets  of  circular  perforations, 
the  object  being  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  harmonic  and  interfering 
sounds,  the  coalescence  of  impulses  from  mauy  sources  in  producing  a 
single  sound,  the  impressions  resulting  from  impulses  not  isochronous, 
and  the  so-called  combination  tones  occurring  when  the  beats  of  discord- 
ant notes  are  too  rapid  to  be  separately  distinguished  by  the  ear.  The 
most  elaborate  of  these  instruments  is  that  of  Seebeck,  which  was  exhib- 
ited, in  greatly  improved  form  and  on  a  large  scale,  by  Mr.  Ko?nig.  In 
this  instrument  the  rotation  is  produced  by  mechanism,  and  not  by  the 
blast.  The  rotary  disk  may  also  be  removed  and  replaced  by  another 
differently  perforated;  and  instead  of  a  wind-chest,  twelve  port-vent* 
connected  with  an  air  reservoir  or  blowing  machine,  by  means  of  caout- 
chouc tubes,  are  employed  to  conduct  the  air  to  the  apertures  in  the 
disk.  These,  of  course,  admit  of  adjustment  to  the  different  scries  of 
perforationa  on  which  it  is  desired  to  experiment.  There  arc  nine  dif- 
ferent disks,  and  each  one  carries  a  number  of  circles  of  apertures,  some 
of  t hem  as  many  as  eight. 

IIELMHOLTZ'S  DOUBLE  SIREN. 

The  double  siren  of  llelmholt/  is  the  Inst  and  most  interesting  of  the 
instruments  of  this  class.  It  consists  of  two  sirens,  one  of  them  placed 
in  an  inverted  position  directly  over  the  other,  and  each  constructed  on 
the  plan  of  that  of  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  as  modified  by  Dove ;  that  is, 
having  four  concentric  sets  of  perforations,  provided  with  registers  to 
allow  of  their  being  used  together  or  separately,  as  may  be  desired. 
The  two  revolving  plates  arc  also  connected  by  a  eommon  axis,  and  thus 
revolve  together.  In  Dove's  siren  the  numbers  of  perforations  in  the 
successive  circles  were  eight,  ten,  twelve,  and  sixteen,  corresponding  to 
the  tonic,  third,  fifth  ami  eighth  of  the  musical  scale.  In  the  double 
siren,  one  of  the  disks  is  perforated  with  eight,  ten,  twelve,  and  eighteen 
holes,  while  the  other  has  nine,  twelve,  fifteen,  and  sixteen.  The  exter- 
nal eircle  on  each  disk  gives  a  note  which  is  the  octave  of  that  corre- 
sponding to  the  inner  circle  on  the  other.  Tin*  second  and  third  circles 
in  each  disk  give  harmonies  of  the  inner  one  ;  mid  by  combining  the 
numbers  in  the  two  disks  by  pairs,  many  concords  may  be  produced. 
But  the  most  important  peculiarity  of  this  instrument  consists  in  the 
introduction  of  a  simple  mechanism  by  means  of  which  the  upper  cylin- 
der or  wind  chest  may  be  rotated  around  its  vertical  axis  while  the 
instrument  is  in  operation  ;  a  peculiarity  which  adapts  it  to  many 
curious  illustrations  of  acoustic  principles.  A  crank  acting  through 
gear  work,  enables  the  experimenter  to  effect  the  rotation  ;  and  the 
extent  of  the  angular  advancement  of  the  wind-chest  at  any  moment,  is 
shown  by  an  index  on  a  divided  circle, 

Supposing  the  air  to  be  admitted  to  but  a  single  circle  in  this  upper 
cylinder,  the  lower  at  the  same  time  not  being  in  operation,  and  the  pitch 
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having  been  made  steady,  the  rotation  of  the  wind-chest  produces  an 
elevation  or  depression  of  the  pitch  according  as  the  direction  of  its 
movement  is  opposed  to  or  in  coincidence  with  that  of  the  disk.  In  the 
first  case  the  intervals  between  the  impulses  are  shortened,  and  in  the 
second  they  are  lengthened,  by  the  effect  of  the  double  motion,  and.  the 
number  per  second  is  correspondingly  increased  or  diminished, 
v  When  the  air  is  admitted  to  the  circles  in  the  two  disks  which  are 

similarly  perforated,  (those  having  twelve  apertures  in  the  circle,)  the 
instrument  admits  of  an  instructive  study  of  the  effects  of  the  inter- 
ference of  equal  waves,  or  of  the  resultant  sound  produced  by  the  super- 
position upon  each  other  of  waves  of  equal  length  but  in  different  phases. 
When  the  openings  in  the  two  wind-chests  are  exactly  in  the  same 
azimuths,  the  impulses  coincide,  and  the  intensity  of  the  resultant  sound, 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  intensities  of  the  separate  sounds ;  but  when 
the  upper  wind-chest  is  displaced  from  this  position  by  turning  the  crank, 
the  intensity  of  the  sound  diminishes  in  consequence  of  interference, 
until  the  angular  displacement  is  equal  to  half  the  distance  between  the 
successive  apertures,  when  the  intensity  is  minimum.  The  same  ingen- 
ious instrument  serves  for  the  investigation  of  the  interferences  of 
unequal  waves,  of  combination  tones,  and  of  many  other  interesting 
acoustic  phenomena. 

HELMHOLTZ'S  RESONATOR. 

Another  important  acoustic  instrument  iuvented  by  Prof.  Helmholtz 
is  the  resonator,  an  instrument  designed  to  facilitate  the  analysis  of  com- 
pound sounds  or  notes.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  Prof. 
Helmholtz  that  scarcely  a  single  sound  in  nature,  and  scarcely  a  note  of 
music  by  whatever  instrument  produced,  is  made  up  of  a  simple  series 
of  isochronous  impulses.  Musical  notes  are  accompanied  by  their  har- 
monics, or,  as  the  Germans  call  them,  their  over-tones.  To  the  compound 
note  thus  produced  they  apply  the  term  clang  ;  to  the  simple  note,  tone. 
As  the  effect  of  a  note  upon  the  ear  will  be  sensibly  modified  by  the  num- 
ber and  order  of  the  over-tones  which  accompany  it,  we  are  accustomed 
to  speak  of  these  modifications  without  being  conscious  of  their  cause, 
as  the  qualities  of  sound ;  an  indefinite  term,  which  ought  to  be  replaced 
by  a  better.  Instead  of  quality,  the  French  say  timbre,  the  stamp  or 
the  ring ;  and  the  Germans,  still  better,  KUmgfarbe,  sound  color. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  notes  which  we  call  brilliant  owe  their 
KUmgfarbe  to  overtones  related  to  the  fundamental,  as  the  odd  numbers, 
three,  five,  seven,  &c;  while  dull  or  muffled  tones,  such,  for  instance, 
as  those  of  stopped  organ-pipes,  derive  their  character  from  overtones 
having  ratios  derived  from  two  and  its  powers,  four,  eight,  and  so  on. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  piano-forte  is  obtained  by  causing  the  hammers 
to  strike  the  strings  at  a  point  about  one-seventh  of  the  total  length 
from  the  end.  The  contrast  of  character  between  the  note  thus  pro- 
duced and  that  which  is  obtained  by  striking  the  string  in  the  middle 
is  very  strongly  marked. 
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When  the  air  within  a  confined  space,  as  a  tube,  is  set  into  vibration, 
there  is  produced  a  clang,  and  not  a  tone.  The  fundamental  tone  in  the 
clang  is  that  which  corresponds  to  the  smallest  number  of  vibrations 
per  second  of  which  the  mass  of  air  is  capable.  In  an  ordinary  organ 
pipe  it  is  almost  impossible  to  produce  a  tone  without  a  clang.  It  can 
only  be  accomplished  in  the  case  of  stopped  pipes  of  large  cross  section 
feebly  blown.  But  Helmholtz  has  found  that  a  spherical  or  nearly  spheri- 
cal cavity,  or  a  wide  and  short  cylin- 
drical tube  narrowed  at  the  end,  will  Flg  99 
have  a  strong  fundamental  tone  ordina- 
rily heard  alone;  and  that  the  over- 
tones of  such  a  cavity  are  excited  with 
difficulty,  and  when  excited  are  very 
faint.  Upon  this  fact  rests  the  con- 
struction of  the  resonator,  which  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.  This 
is  nearly  spherical  in  form,  having  an 
opening  on  one  side  to  the  air,  and  a  tube 
at  the  other,  which  is  adapted  to  the 
ear.  Supposing  this  instrument  care-  Helmholtz'.  Resonator, 
fully  fitted  to  one  ear,  while  the  other  is  stopped  against  all  sounds, 
it  will  be  observed  that  most  of  the  words  of  ordinary  speech,  and  most 
musical  notes,  are  only  faintly  heard.  But  whenever  the  speaker  or 
singer  happens  to  strike  the  peculiar  or  proper  note  of  the  resonator,  the 
sound  will  be  so  suddenly  and  singularly  reinforced  as  to  be  almost 
startling.  Now  this  effect  occurs  not  only  when  the  proper  note  of  the 
resonator  corresponds  to  the  fundamental  note  of  a  clang,  but  also  when 
it  corresponds  to  an  over-tone.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  by  means  of  a 
series  of  resonators,  adapted  to  all  varieties  of  pitch,  to  analyze  the  clang- 
sounds  of  music,  and  to  find  out  what  is  that  kind  of  composition  which 
imparts  to  the  notes  of  different  instruments  their  characteristic  quality, 
Klan/jfarbe,  or  sound-tint.  This  Professor  Helmholtz  has  done ;  and  he 
has  shown  that  the  simple  tones  which  make  up  any  clang,  when  separately 
heard  in  their  proper  resonators,  are  perfectly  indistinguishable  as  to 
quality,  whether  they  proceed  from  wind  or  from  stringed  instruments, 
from  brass  or  from  wood,  from  reeds  or  from  open  embouchures.  Each 
resonator  of  Helmholtz  is  adapted  to  the  detection  of  only  a  single  tone, 
but  this  ingenious  experimenter  has  succeeded  in  the  construction  of  a 
compound  resonator  formed  of  three  tubes  sliding  one  within  the  other, 
by  means  of  which  the  volume  of  air  may  be  varied  so  as  to  adapt  it  to 
tones  of  different  pitch.  By  one  of  the  sliders  large  variations  may  be 
made,  while  by  the  other,  which  is  governed  by  a  rack  and  pinion  move* 
ment,  the  instrument  may  be  adjusted  more  exactly  to  the  pitch  which 
the  first  adjustment  only  attains,  proximately.  It  has  been  found  prac- 
ticable even  to  construct  a  resonator  capable  of  being  changed  in  pitch 
by  opening  and  closing  holes  with  the  fingers,  as  in  playing  upon  a  valve 
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trumpet  or  clarionet;  and  the  canons  ronseqnenoe  follows,  that  an 
experimenter  armed  with  tab*  instrument  may,  id  the  confused  roar  of  a 
cataract  or  of  a  crowd,  regale  bis  ear  with  a  melody  inaudible  to  others, 
by  sifting  as  it  were  the  proper  notes  oat  of  the  general  din,  The 
instrument,  from  the  fact  that  it  originates  no  sound  itself,  has  Ijmj 
called  tli*'  meUtthon  ajrtume,  the  voiceless  rnelodeo* 

Resonators  are  contracted  by  Mr.  Koenig  of  great  variety  of  pitch. 
He  furnishes  for  demonstrations  a  series  of  nineteen,  embracing  the  prin- 
cipal harmonies  from  C  in  the  bass  clef  to  E  in  the  third  octave  above* 

SCHEIBLERTS  TONOMETER. 

A  striking  part  of  the  exposition  of  Mr,  Kcenig  was  also  Sehetbler's 
tonometer,  an  apparatus  for  determining  the  exact  number  of  vibra- 
tions concerned  in  producing  a  given  tone,  and  also  designed  for  nee  in 
tuning  musical  instrument  hi  this  hitter  application  it  enables  a  per 
sou  without  the  slightest  pretense  to  a  "musical  ear,*  to  tune  any  iittftnt- 
meiit  slh  accurately  as  the  most  accomplished  mnsician-  Sehei  bier's 
original  apparatus  consisted  of  sixty-five  sounding-forks,  or  diaiiasoas, 
beginning  with  C  in  the  treble  clef,  a  pitch  corresponding  to  512 simple 
vibrations,  and  extending  to  the  C  above,  corresponding  to  1,024  simple 
vibrations.  There  are  therefore  sixty  four  intervals,  and  as  the  n  umbers  of 
vibrations  increase  in  a  uniform  arithmetical  series,  the  common  flitter 
ence  is  eight  Any  two  of  these  diapasons  adjacent  to  each  other  when 
sounded  together  will  give  four  btat*  per  second.  To  determine,  there, 
lore,  the  pitch  of  a  given  string,  its  note  is  compared  with  the  notes  of 
the  diapasons  nearest  to  it  in  sound.  JJy  counting  the  resulting  beat!? 
it  will  si  urn  be  referred  to  a  place  between  some  given  two  of  the  series, 
and  then,  by  comparing  the  number  of  beats  made  with  each  of  these 
two  successively,  its  exact  place  will  readily  l>e  inferred.  In  tuning  a 
string  to  a  given  pitch  an  analogous  process  is  pursued.  If  the  string 
i ?s  to  have  precisely  the  same  pitch  as  one  of  the  diapasons  of  the  series, 
it  is  not  compared  with  that  one,  but  with  the  one  immediately  above 
and  the  one  immediately  below.  It  must  be  so  strained  as  to  beat  four 
times  per  second  with  either.  If  it  is  to  be  half  way  between  the  two, 
it  must  be  bru ugh t  to  bea 1 1 w i cc  ] ic r  si^m md  with  eac h .  If  it  is  todivi lie 
tluj  interval  as  one  to  three,  the  number  of  beats  must  be  one  per  sec- 
ond with  the  nearest  and  three  per  second  with  the  other.  Thus,  it"  a 
string  is  to  be  timed  to  the  pitch  A  in  this  octave,  this  w  ill  require,  as 
referred  to  tin*  EtlgHsIi  concert  pitf'h,  Sss  simple  vibrations  to  the  see 
niltlj  and  WtJj  eurie<pnnd  exnetly  to  tile  fort y  seventh  diapason  of  the 
series.  The  comparison  mUst  therefore  be  made  with  the  forty-sixth 
and  the  forty -eighth,  Referred  to  the  French  standard  it  will  require 
870  vibrations  to  the  second.  Tin*  forty-fourth  diapason  gives  Sii4  tu 
the  second,  and  the  tbrty-tiftli  S7l'.  The  desired  pitch  divides  the  inter 
val  £8)  into  two  lesser  intervals,  which  are  as  six  and  two,  or  as  three 
and  one.  It  HI  fist  therefore  make  three  beats  with  the  forty -fourth  dia- 
pason and  one  heat  with  the  forty  tilth. 
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The  Scheibler  tonometer,  as  exhibited  by  Mr.  Koenig,  was  extended 
greatly  beyond  tlie  limits  above  indic  ated,  and  was,  in  fact,  made  to  cover 
the  entire  range  of  audible  sounds*  Thirty-two  (thirty-one  perhaps  more 
exactly)  simple  vibrations,  or  sixteen  successive  sound  waves,  per  sec- 
ond, is  the  smallest  number  which  produces  a  continuous  impression  upon 
the  ear.  The  upper  limit  of  audible  sounds  was  fixed  by  Savart  at  forry~ 
eight  thousand  per  second.  Helmholtz  placed  it  as  low  as  thirty -eight 
thousand.  Marloye  imagined  that  he  bad  proved  it  to  be  not  lower  than 
sixty-four  thousand;  but  the  laborious  experimental  determinations  of 
Kibnig  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  constant  in  different  individuals, 
and  that  it  is  in  general  between  forty-five  thousand  and  fifty  thou- 
sand. With  advancing  age,  sensibility  to  sounds  of  more  than  thirty 
two  thousand  simple  vi  I  nations  per  second  diminishes. 

Ktenig1s  extended  tonometer,  as  exhibited,  embraced  three  hundred 
and  thirty  diapasons,  carrying  the  pitch  up  to  4,006  simple  vibrations 
per  second.  To  these  were  added  eighty  six  straight  steel  rods  tor  the 
higher  pitches  from  4,0%  to  8,192  vibrations;  these  two  series  united 
embracing  the  entire  range  of  notes  employed  in  music.  For  tones  still 
higher  he  had  added  rodt  corresponding  to  wider  intervals  than  those 
of  the  tonometer  proper,  and  representing  only  the  notes  of  the  com- 
mon chords  of  the  next  three  superior  octaves. 

Tor  the  four  lowest  octaves  of  the  tonometer  there  were  provided  only 
two  diapasons  each;  but  these  were  made  in  effect  Equivalent  to  sixty- 
five  by  having  weights  attached,  which,  sliding  up  and  down  upon  the 
limbs,  and  being  fixed  by  clamps  at  pleasure  at  the  different  points  of  a 
scale  divided  into  sixty-four  parts,  produced  as  many  variations  of  pitch 
within  the  limits  of  the  octave.  Thus  the  heaviest  pair, which  gave  ihe 
notes  corresponding  to  the  numbers  from  32  to  04  per  second,  would 
furnish  intervals  differing  by  only  half  a  simple  vibration,  or  one  beat 
in  four  seconds.  The  second  pair  (04  to  12S)  gave  intervals  of  one  vibra- 
tion, or  one  beat  in  two  seconds.  The  third  (128  to  250)  gave  intervals 
of  two  vibrations,  or  one  beat,  per  second;  and  the  fourth  (2o0  to  512) 
gave  intervals  of  four  vibrations,  or  two  beats  per  second. 

After  these  came  the  series  of  sixty-five  diapasons,  giving  four  \n  .\\^ 
per  second,  and  going  up  from  512  to  1,024. 

From  1,024  to  2,044,  eighty-six  diapasons,  or  eighty-five  intervals  of 
twelve  vibrations  each,  very  nearly  complete  the  octave  from  C3  to  C3. 
The  exact  octave  C3  would  be  2,048.  These  intervals  give  six  beats  per 
second. 

From  2,044  to  4,000,  there  are  required,  for  intervals  of  the  same  mag- 
nitude and  giving  the  same  number  of  beats,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  diapasons  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  intervals. 

After  this  come  the  straight  rods,  which  are  substituted  for  diapasons 
on  account  of  the  increasing  difficulty  <d*  construction  for  notes  of  so 
high  a  pitch.  These  are  excited  by  rubbing,  and  the  pitch  is  that 
which  corresponds  to  longitudinal  vibration.    The  number  of  these  is 
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eighty  nix.  The  intervals  are  forty  eight  vibrations,  giving  twenty-four 
bents  to  the  second. 

Ti  n  more  rods  give  respectively  S,Ufe¥  10*40,  ll\:SSS.  1<U*4,  2<Msi.t 
24,570,  32,708,  40,900, 49,15:;,  03,530,  simple  vibrations  to  the  second;  cor 
n  f  m  h  M  it  UK  to  the  notes  C*  E5  G*  C*  G6  G6  C'  E*  G'  C.  The  Bound  O"  is 
inaudible  to  all  persona,  as  is  probably  G  -   These  ten  vibrate  laterally. 


The  graphic  method  of  observation  of  the  vibrations  of  sounding 
hodh consists  in  attaching  to  the  body  under  examination  a  delicate 
tracer,  adjusted  so  as  to  touch  lightly  a  smooth  surface  which  has  been 
blackened  over  a  smoking  flame.  This  surface  is  made  to  move  uni 
formly  under  the  touch,  and  the  tracer  leaven  behind  un  undulating 
path,  of  which  the  form  varies  with  the  character  of  the  vibration*  To 
show  the  eJVeets  of  combined  parallel  vibrations,  equal  or  unequal  in 
time,  two  diapasons  may  be  used,  hnth  placed  horizontally,  with  Tln-n 
.stems  ii»  opposite  directions,  and  with  the  planes  of  their  forks  also  hori 
/out ah  The  surface  en  which  the  trace  is  to  be  made  is  attached  to  one 
limb  of  the  lower  diapason,  and  the  tracer  to  the  corresponding  limb  of 
I  he  upper.  Then  both  of  them  being  excited,  the  one  w  hich  carries  the 
tracer  is  moved  steadih  mi  I  In-  common  direction  of  their  lengths,  and 
the  trace  exhibits  the  resultant  effect  of  the  vibration. 
When  the  resultant  of  two  vibrations  at  right  angles  to  each  other  w 


obtained,  the  two  diapasons  fit*  placed  so  that  their  axes  may  U 


at  right  angles ;  but  in  other  respects,  the  arrangements  above  described 
remain  essentially  unaltered. 

Another  mode  of  obtaining  graphic  representations  of  the  move- 
ments of  vibrating  points  is  to  wrap  a  sheet  of  smooth  paper  round  a 
cylinder  which  is  provided  with  a  clock-work  movement;  and  then, 
having  prepared  its  surface  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  to  bring 
the  tracer  into  contact  with  this  surface.  By  giving  to  the  cylinder  a 
gradual  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  which  may  be  ettected 
by  means  of  a  coarse  screw  thread  on  the  axis  itself,  the  trace  will  form 
a  spiral  on  the  cylinder,  and  the  entire  sheet  of  paper  may  be  made 
available  for  experiment  without  troublesome  adjustments. 

This  method  of  studying  vibrations  has  been  generalized  in  the 
instrument  called  the  phonautograph,  or  phonograph,  by  Scott  ami 
Ko'iiig,  an  instrument  in  which  the  tracer  is  moved  by  the  vibration  of 
a  circular  stretched  membrane,  which  is  itself  excited  by  sonorous 
waves  proceeding  from  any  sounding  body,  as  a  bell,  a  diapason,  a 
musical  instrument,  or  the  human  voice.  In  order  to  intensify  the 
impulses  upon  the  membrane,  this  is  fixed  in  the  focal  point  of  a  large 
hollow  paraboloid,  truncated  at  the  apex.  The  sounding  body  is  placed 
in  front  of  the  paraboloid,  and  the  receiving  cylinder  is  brought  into  a 
convenient  position  at  the  opposite  extremity  to  receive  the  trace. 
With  this  apparatus  very  interesting  results  have  been  obtained.  In 
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order  to  determine  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  several  sounds  under 
examination,  as  well  as  the  forms  of  the  paths,  a  diapason  of  known 
pitch,  placed  near  the  receiving  cylinder,  traces  an  independent  curve, 
the  undulations  of  which  serve  as  time  markers.  Instead  of  a  parabo- 
loid, Mr.  Scott  origiually  employed  a  large  ellipsoid,  placing  the  sound- 
ing body  in  one  focus  while  the  membrane  occupied  the  other.  This 
form  of  the  apparatus  is  convenient  for  some  purposes,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  giving  a  more  powerful  reflection;  but  for  experiments  on 
musical  instruments,  or  on  sounds  proceeding  from  bodies  which  cannot 
be  conveniently  introduced  into  the  cavity,  it  is  less  convenient  than 
that  above  described. 

Mr.  Kceuig  not  only  exhibited  these  instruments,  but  also  a  very 
interesting  album  containing  a  great  variety  of  curves  of  curiously  eoin- 
plieated  bftt  symmetrical  character  which  had  been  traced  by  means  of 
them,  showing  how  the  over- tones  of  clangs  manifest  themselves  as 
superposed  upon  their  fundamentals;  how  vibrations  of  slightly  unequal 
times  alternately  extinguish  and  reinforce  each  other,  (giving  in  fact  a 
visible  picture  of  the  beats,)  and  serving  in  many  other  respects  as  a 
curious  and  instructive  study. 

The  optical  method  of  investigating  vibrations  was  first  employed  by 
Lissnjous,  and  was  deseribed  by  him  in  a  communication  made  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  In  1855.  lie  has  since  considerably  modi 
tied  and  perfected  it.  It  will  be  understood  by  supposing  a  small  mirror 
of  polished  metal  to  be  attached  to  one  limb  of  a  diapason,  hxed  by  its 
stem  in  a  firm  stand,  and  placed  in  a  dark  room  into  which  a  ray  of  sun- 
light is  admitted  through  a  small  aperture.  The  ray  is  received  upon  the 
mirror  and  reflected  upon  a  white  screen.  To  give  sharpness  and  bril- 
liancy to  the  image,  the  light  is  made  to  pass  through  a  convex  lens  of 
long  focus,  which  is  suitably  adjusted  to  bring  the  focal  point  upon  the 
screen.  If  the  diapason  is  then  excited,  the  slight  movement  of  the 
mirror  will  be  greatly  magnified  in  the  image  upon  the  screen  ;  and 
owing  to  the  persistency  of  the  impression  on  the  eye,  the  point  will  be 
apparently  transformed  into  a  straight  line.  If  now  a  second  diapason 
similarly  provided  with  a  mirror  Ih>  interposed  in  the  path  of  the  reflected 
ray,  a  second  reflection  will  take  place;  and  if  the  new  image  be  simi- 
larly received  upon  a  screen  while  both  diapasons  are  vibrating,  the  path 
described  may  take  a  variety  of  forms  dependent  on  the  position  of 
the  axes  of  the  diapasons,  upon  theirtinics  of  vibration,  and  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  the  vibrations  to  each  other  in  reaped  to  phase.  Supposing  the 
two  axes  at  right  angles,  and  the  phases  identical  or  opposite,  while  the 
times  are  equal,  the  visible  path  will  still  be  a  straight  line;  but  it  will 
be  inclined  at  an  angle  of  forty  five  degrees  to  the  directions  of  the  two 
component  vibrations.  Supposing  that  the  phase  of  one  is  oue-rpiarter 
advanced  upon  that  of  the  other,  the  result  will  be  a  circle.  All  tin* 
other  relations  of  phase  will  in  this  ease  give  elliptical  figures.  When 
the  times  of  vibration  are  different,  the  paths  described  are  much  more 
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rarkta<,  increasing  in  comr»Jieati*>a  with  difference  of 
the  ratio*  of  the  time*  are  e_vpre*siblr  by  less  and  leas  simple  hi 
The  diagram  annexed  represent*  some  of  the  figures  obtained  with 


f1iapa*ori4  wbo*e  time*  are  ajt  three  to  four,  representing  the  chord  of 
fourth.  The  first  of  these  appear*  when  the  initial  difference  of  pfattt 
\*  zero ;  the  succeeding  ones*  correspond  to  differences  of  phase  equal  Id 
the  fractions  ^  Tl7,  and  \  of  the  larger  vibration  ;  that  ta  to  say,  they 
make  their  ap|.«ea ranee  if,  when  the  shorter  vibration  begins,  the  longer 
is  advanced  by  the  amounts  of  the.se  several  fractions. 

Fig.  101. 
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ble  to  study  the  vibrations  of  bodies  to  which  mirrors  cannot  be  attached, 
as  for  instance,  of  stretched  strings,  Mr.  Lissajous  has  contrived  an 
ingenious  apparatus  which  he  calls  his  comparator,  Tbis,  which  is  rep- 
resented in  the  accompanying  figure,  consists  of  a  diapason,  to  one  limb 
of  which  is  attached  the  object  glass  of  a  compound  microscope ;  the 
body  of  the  microscope  being  detached  and  supported  by  an  independ- 
ent stand.  If  the  diapason  be  thrown  into  vibration,  the  image  of  any 
small  object  seen  through  the  microscope  will  appear  to  have  a  similar 
motion,  which  will  be  magnified  by  all  the  power  of  the  instrument. 
Let  the  object  be  itself  a  point  in  a  vibrating  body,  having  its  direction 
of  vibration  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  object-glass,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  motions  will  produce  figures,  from  the  analysis  of  which 
the  character  of  the  vibration  of  the  body  observed  may  be  deduced. 
When  the  vibrating  body  is  a  string,  or  other  object  without  conspicuous 
points  suited  to  be  used  in  the  comparison,  it.  is  necessary  to  mark  it  in 
some  manner.  Different  observers  have  adopted  different  expedients 
for  this  purpose  ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  loading  the  body  or  altering  its 
condition  by,  adding  coloring  matters,  Mr.  Lissajous,  in  the  case  of 
strings,  has  employed  a  cylindrical  lens  to  throw  a  sharp  line  of  light 
across  the  object.  This  creates  a  brilliant  point  moving  with  the  string 
without  in  any  manner  disturbing  its  mode  of  vibration. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  vibration  of  the  diapason  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time,  without  being  under  the  necessity  of  exciting  it  mechan- 
ically, Mr,  Lissajous  has  also  introduced  an  electro-magnet  to  act  inter- 
mittently upon  one  of  the  limbs,  the  circuit  being  alternately  closed  and 
broken  by  means  of  an  iuterruptor  carried  by  the  limb  itself.  The  man- 
ner  of  making  electric  connection  with  the  limb  is  shown  in  the  figure; 
but  the  interrupter  itself,  which  is  a  short  bent  wire  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  limb,  and  dipping  into  a  cup  of  mercury,  is  not  represented, 

ACOUSTIC  FLAMES. 

The  acoustic  methods  founded  on  the  mechanical  effects  of  vibrations 
in  the  air  upon  gas  flames  are  among  the  most  recent  as  well  as  most 
remarkable  contributions  to  this  branch  of  investigation.  It  has  long 
been  a  familiar  laboratory  experiment  to  excite  musical  notes  in  a  tube 
by  holding  it  over  a  burning  jet  of  hydrogeu  gas.  The  explanation 
originally  given  of  this  phenomenon  was  to  attribute  it  to  the  intermit 
tent  condensation  of  the  watery  vapor  generated  by  the  combustion. 
Faraday  showed,  however,  that  the  sounds  continued  to  occur,  though 
the  apparatus  and  the  air  in  the  tube  were  raised  to  a  temperature 
above  212°  F  ;  and  that  carbonic  oxide  might  be  substituted  for  hydro- 
gen without  preventing  the  success  of  the  experiment.  The  true  cause 
is  probably  the  friction  of  the  gas  against  the  orifice  through  which  it 
escapes;  though  Professor  Tyndall  ascribes  it  to  the  friction  of  the  air 
against  the  mime.  Professor  Tyndall  has  himself  shown  that  a  long 
upright  tube  filled  with  water  and  discharging  itself  through  a  small 
orifice  at  the  lower  end,  will  emit  a  soft  musical  sound  as  the  water 
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steadily  continuous:  bat  the  effects  of  inertia  or  other 
often  render  the  alternations  of 


ral  vibration-times  of  the  rubbing  bodies,  or  of  others  in  coo  tart  with 
them,  very  slight  force*  may  by  gradual  cumulation  produce  striking 
effects.  The  friction  of  a  jet  of  gas  against  the  orifice  by  which  it 
escapes,  may  be  insufficient  in  itself  to  excite  vibration  in  the  column  **f 
air  contained  in  the  tube  surrounding  it ;  but  when  the  flame  is  presetif  * 
the  inequalities  in  the  development  of  heat  occasioned  by  the  varying 
rapidity  of  combustion  furnish  a  large  reinforcement  to  the  origins] 
sole  disturbing  cause.  The  very  flight  and  at  first  even  imperceptible 
1  of  the  air  thus  produced  reacts  itself  upon  the  combustion*  cm- 
ibe  inequality  just  spoken  of,  as  is  even  visible  in  tlie 
e,  and  the  vibration  becomes  presently  strong  enough 
Professor  W.  B#  Rogers,  of  Boston,  supposes  that  the 
i  of  the  vibration  is  to  be  found  in  the  periodical  expto- 
of  the  ga^  and  that  the  cause  of  the  periodicity  is  the 
of  escape  of  the  gas  from  the  orifice,  which  is  imputed 


flutter  of  the 
to  be  audible, 


oxide 
may 


Perhaps  this  theory  might  be  regarded  as  the 
if  the  facility  with  which  the  sounds  are  produced  by 
were  sensibly  less  than  is  the  case  with  coal  gas.  The 
to  be  stiR  to  a  certain  extent,  unsettled. 
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thus  excite*!  to  sing  by  means  of  a  flame, 
the  dame  itself,  though  seemingly  constant, 
is  actually  extinguished  and  re-kindled  at 
every  vibration.  The  proof  of  this  was  rirst 
shown  by  Professor  Tyudall,  by  means  of 
an  optical  arrangement  extremely  simple  in 
itself,  though  very  striking  in  the  effects  it 
produces.  The  experiment  is  made  in  a  dark 
room.  The  tube  employed  is  blackened  in 
every  part  except  on  one  side  just  opposite 
the  point  where  the  gas  jet  is  to  be  placed. 
In  front  of  the  tube  at  this  point  is  placed  a 
concave  mirror  which  is  capable  of  being 
turned  around  a  vertical  axis.  A  screen  is 
also  adjusted  at  a  distance  suitable  to  re- 
ceive the  image  of  the  tiame  produced  by 
the  minor.  So  long  as  the  tube  is  silent, 
as  it  will  usually  be  when  the  name  is  larger 
than  the  experiment  requires,  the  rapido  fil- 
iation of  the  mirror  around  its  vertical  axis 
rt  lu-v. .iv:r;jr  Jet.  will  pn  duee  upon  the  screen  the  appearance 
ontimioiis  In  nd  of  light:  but  when,  by  gradually  reducing  the 
the  tube  is  made  to  sing,  this  band  will  be  immediately  broken 
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up,  and  in  its  place  will  appear  a  row  of  entirely  separate  ami  distinct 
images  of  the  flame.  Professor  Rogers  has  very  beauti  fully  varied  this 
experiment  by  dispensing  with  the  minor,  and  employing  a  bent  gas 
tube,  which  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly  within  the  singing  tube  of  glass 
by  means  of  a  pulley  and  band  as  represented  in  the  figure.  The  gla.ss 
tube  may  be  several  inehes  in  diameter;  but  the  experiment  succeeds 
perfectly  with  one  of  two  inehes.  When  the  jet  is  put  into  rotation 
while  the  tube  is  silent the  flame  forma  a  continuous  circle;  but  the 
moment  the  tube  begins  to  sing,  the  circle  breaks  up  into  a  crown  of 
minute  flames,  resembling  a  string  of  pearls. 

Mr,  Ko3nig  presents  a  pretty  variation  of  this  experiment*  In  every 
tube  there  are  one  or  more  points  where  the  presence  of  the  flame  excites 
the  note  with  greater  facility  than  elsewhere.  There  are  other  points 
where  the  sound  is  excited  only  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all.  Between 
these  there  may  bo  found,  by  trial,  points  which  may  be  called  points  of 
unstable  equilibrium,  where  the  tube  is  just  ready  to  sing?  but  needs,  as 
it  were,  to  he  helped.  When  a  tube  is  in  this  condition,  it  is  sufficient 
to  strike  its  proper  note  with  the  voice  or  with  an  instrument,  and  it  will 
immediately  respond.  A  tube  can  thus  be  spoken  into  music  from  a 
considerable  distance.  Mr.  Kcenig  prepares  two  tul>es  of  the  same  pitch, 
into  one  of  which  he  introduces  the  revolving  jet,  while  the  other  one 
has  a  fixed  jet.  The  first  of  these  is  brought  almost  to  the  singing 
point,  and  the  jet  is  put  into  revolution.  The  appearance  presented  by 
the  flame  is  of  course  a  continuous  circle.  The  other  tube  is  then  brought 
to  the  singing  point ;  and  the  moment  its  note  is  heard,  the  first  responds, 
and  at  the  same  time,  in  place  of  the  luminous  circle,  displays  its  string 
of  pearls. 

Mr.  Komig  also  prepares  the  apparatus  of  Sehaffgotseh,  for  demon- 
strating the  mutual  influence  of  singing  flames,  A  small  gas  jet  is 
placed  at  a  little  distance  beneath  a  circular  burner,  (men  in  the  middle 
in  the  manner  of  an  Argand's  lamp,  which  carries  a  ring  of  jets.  Another 
similar  small  burner  is  placed  vvithiu  a  tube  of  glass  at  the  point  proper 
to  excite  it  to  sound.  This  and  the  small  exterior  jet  mv  lighted,  but 
not  tin*  circular  burner.  If  the  jet  in  the  tube  is  too  feeble  to  excite  the 
note,  the  tube  may  nevertheless  be  made  to  sing  by  striking  the  note 
with  the  voice;  but  the  reaction  of  the  vibration  upon  the  flame  will  be 
so  strong  as  to  extinguish  it.  By  re  lighting  it  and  giving  it  greater 
power,  it  will  start  the  note  itself,  and  then  the  effect  upon  the  external 
flame  will  be  such  as  to  make  it  apparently  leap  up  and  become  extinct 
in  turn ;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  will  light  the  circular  burner  above  it. 
Another  apparatus  of  Count  Schaftgotsch  consists  in  a  pair  of  tubes 
slightly  out  of  unison,  each  being  provided  with  its  own  singing  flame. 
When  these  are  both  excited  near  to  each  other,  the  beats  produced  by 
the  discord  will  be  very  audible ;  and  simultaneously  the  intervals  of 
the  beats  will  be  visibly  marked  by  corresponding  oscillations  of  the 
flames. 
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vibration,  to  illustrate  the  lUHerauce  of  condition  of  the  several  parts  of 
*  vibnUin g  column  in  m  tube,  by  marking  the  pourta  of  the  nodes  and 

pared  for  the  purpose  were  exhibited 
I  is  shown  in  the  acvom  pany  in g 
aide  at  the  tube  are  affixed  little 
a  jet  attached  to  each,  the  chamber  being  closed  un 
the  rife  toward  the  vibrating  column  by  a  thin  mem 
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Mr.  Ka  r.;  has  also  adapted  this  method  to  rhe 
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things  is  furnished  by  attaching  to  the  centers  of  the  two  tubes  a  pair 
of  manometric  gas  jets  like  those  just  described,  and  bringing  the  flames 
one  directly  under  the  other.  This  may  be  done  by  suitably  bending 
the  small  gas  tubes  which  communicate  with  the  manometric  chambers. 
On  sounding  the  tubes  both  flakes  will  be  agitated,  but  direct  obser- 
vation will  not  permit  the  phases  of  their  varying  brightness  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. Hut  if  a  plane  mirror  placed  by  the  side  of  the  jets  be  rap- 
idly re  vol  veil  around  a  vertical  axis,  each  of  the  apparently  single  flames 
will  be  resolved  into  a  row  of  separate  flames;  ami  then  the  fact  will 
be  manifest  that  all  the  separate  images  in  each  row  fall  into  the  dark 
intervals  between  the  images  of  the  other  row.  The  appearance  pre- 
sented by  these  dames  is  shown  in  the  annexed  figure.    When  one  of 
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Manometric  Flumes — tubei  in  umaon. 

the  tubes  sounds  a  harmonic  of  the  other,  the  images  arrange  themselves 
in  a  manner  analogous;  but  the  relations  of  the  flame-images  become 
less  apparent  as  the  ratios  of  the  concords  are  less  simple.  By  employ- 
ing only  one  flume,  however,  and  hriuging  it  into  connection  with  the 
manometric  chambers  of  both  tubes  at  the  same  time,  a  compound 
image  is  produced,  in  which  the  mutual  influence  of  the  vibrations 
makes  itself  manifest.    The  figure  here  given  is  a  representation  of  the 


Fig.  105. 


Manometric  Flamea— the  tonic  and  tfjft  major  third. 

appearance  presented  when  the  tubes  employed  give  the  fundamental 
and  the  major  third,  having  the  harmonic  relation  of  five  to  four. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  instruments  exhibited  by  Mr. 
K<e nig,  was  his  u  Clang  Analyser,"  an  instrument  designed  to  demon* 
rstnite  visibly  the  preseuce  of  harmonic  overtones  in  all  musical  notee. 
33  I  A 
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Tbi#  i*  c/*npn*ed  of  a  «erie*  of  resonators,  eij^bt  in  number,  fcd»p4rd 
a  »erie»  of  tone*  beginning  with  O6*,  or  C  below  the  treble  elcC,  sad 
euhmrinff  the  octave,  the  twelfth,  the  fifteenth,  the  seventeenth,  the 
nineteenth  ami  the  twenty  second.  These  resonators  are  ammgfd  ott 
above  another,  aa  shown  in  the  figure,  opening  all  in  a  roitoti  direc- 


tion. A  caoutchouc  tube  from  the  opposite  extremity  of  each  is  con- 
dor-ted to  a  separate  manometrie  chamber,  having  a  gas  jet  attached. 
The  gas  jets  are  all  arranged  in  a  straight  line,  and  parallel  to  them  a 
mirror  (four  mirrors,  in  fact,  forming  a  quadrangular  solid)  is  mounted 
upon  an  axis,  round  whic  h  it  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly  by  means  of  a 
crank  and  gear- work.  The  use  of  this  apparatus  hardly  requires  to  be 
explained.  When  a  musical  note  is  sounded  while  the  mirror  is  in  rev- 
olution, all  the  tones  contained  in  the  clang  will  be  immediately  detected 
by  the  breaking  up  of  the  corresponding  flames;  while  the  absence  of 
others  will  be  equally  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  their  names  appear 
in  the  minor  as  continuous  unbroken  luminous  bands. 

Besides  the  instruments  above  described,  Mr*  Kceiiig  exhibited  Helm 
boltz's  apparatus  for  demonstrating  the  different  acoustic  characters  of 
the  vowels  as  uttered  by  the  human  voice;  which  he  has  shown  to  result 
from  the  unequal  predominance  of  the  over-tones  in  thesi  !  sounds. 
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He  exhibited,  likewise,  one  or  two  forma  of  chronograph,  in  which  the 
measure  of  time  is  effected  by  the  undulating  curves  traced  in  the  man- 
ner  already  described  upon  a  revolving  cylinder,  by  means  of  a  delicate 
point  carried  by  a  diapason.  In  one  of  these  chronographs  the  vibra- 
tion is  kept  up  by  electro-m ague t ism,  as  in  the  acoustic  comparator  of 
Lissajous  described  above ;  and  in  another,  by  what  may  be  called  the 
sympathetic  method,  which  may  be  thus  explained.  Two  perfectly 
equal  diapasons  are  fixed  to  a  common  iron  support,  one  of  t  hem  directed 
upward  and  the  other  downward.  It  is  this  last  that  carries  the  tracer. 
The  upper  diapason  is  mechanically  excited  by  the  hand  or  by  a  violin 
bow ;  and  the  other,  in  consequence  of  their  perfect  unison,  takes  up  the 
vibration.  As  the  first  may  be  touched  from  tints  to  time  without  inter- 
fering with  the  chronograph,  it  is  easy,  with  a  little  attention,  to  main- 
tain the  vibration  for  any  period. 

In  the  array  of  apparatus  exhibited  by  Mr.  Keeuig  were  embraced,  ol 
course,  many  instruments  and  appliances  for  acoustic  illustration  and 
investigation  which  have  not  been  enumerated  here,  such  as  plates,  rods, 
cords,  tubes,  &c,  most  of  which  are  familiar. 

WESSELHOFT1**  UNIVERSAL  VIBROSCOPE. 

An  instrument  of  some  interest  was  exhibited  by  Mr,  Wesselhoft,  of 
Iiiga,  and  called  by  him  the  11  Universal  Vi  bioscope."  The  design  of 
this  is  to  enable  an  observer  to  make  direct  observation  of  the  motion  of 
a  vibratiug  body,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  and  under  any  cir- 
cumstances* It  is  founded  upon  the  principle  of  the  well-known  optical 
toy  called  the  pheuakisticope  j  that  is  to  say,  the  essential  part  of  the 
instrument  is  a  rotating  ili>k,  perforated  near  the  circumference  with 
equi  distant  sight  holes.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  an  observer,  with 
this  disk  before  his  eves,  dim  is  his  attention  to  a  singing  dame  or  a 
vibrating  rod.  If  the  duration  of  the  vibration  is  just  equal  to  the  inter- 
val between  the  passages  of  the  succesive  sight  holes  before  the  eye,  the 
aspect  of  the  11  a  we  or  of  the  rod  will  bo  unchanged.  Thus,  if  the  rod 
happen  to  be  caught  at  the  point  of  extreme  tiexure  ou  one  side  of  the 
mean  position,  it  will  appear  to  be  a  permanently  bent  rod.  And  if  the 
liuu.c  should  be  on  the  point  of  extinction  when  first  seen,  it  will  seem 
to  be  a  steadily  faint  tiauie.  But  such  an  exact  coincidence  of  iutervahj 
could  hardly  occur.  The  object  will  theretbre  be  seen  at  its  successive 
reappearances,  in  as  many  successive  conditions;  and  owing  to  the  per- 
sistence of  impressions  upon  the  eye  it  will  not  have  been  consciously 
lost  sight  of  at  alL  The  vibration,  therefore,  which  is  really  rapid,  will 
appear  to  be  a  motion  comparatively  deliberate,  and  the  form  of  the  path 
may  be  easily  interred.  As  it  is  necessary  that  the  rotation  of  the  disk 
should  be  rapid,  it  should  be  made  of  light  material.  The  instru- 
ment exhibited  was  constructed  of  aluminium  blackened.  Card  board 
would  answer  equally  well  in  many  observations  of  this  description. 
Some  magnifying  power  is  desirable.    This  is  furnished  by  a  small  tel- 
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nated  pipette  with  glass  stop-cooks,  of  which  the  neatness  an»l 

fetfcgtt&g  are  no  less  admirable  than  the  skill  ot  their  execution 
JIe**r*.  It  &  -J.  Beefc.  of  London,  presented  also  a  beautiful 
display  of  thermometers.  Some  models  in  thi>  nj«^itian  were 
dl 4B£hed  with  a  view  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  by  making 
the  surface  of  mercury  ex|>osed  to  the  influence  of  the  extendi 
heat  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  mass.  This  is  accomplished 
by  -HUo»titutW£  for  the  onlinary  bulb  a  tnbe  coded  in  spiral 
form,  either  flat  or  elongated.  The  annexed  figure.  Fig.  1U7, 
illustrates  the  second  form  of  this  instrument,  which,  aside  from 
it**  praetical  superiority,  is  very  tasteful  in  ap|*-arancc. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Pari*,  exposed  a  series  of  thernio meters  in 
tchieh  the  sensitive  tiniil  employed  isalrMhul  tinned  with  a  variety 
of  priMiiatje  enluts,  Tht-re  ,»re  ten  ot  these  in  tlie  Series,  the*il> 
jee?  1h  ir>-  ro  ijKfll)  (Hi  ;m>  for  ohM-n  anon  01  the  comparative 

ahsorltem  power*  Hi  ilinVreur  rt»l*>rs  fur  radiant  beat.  W  hi  n 
evjMise^l  Mile  by  side  to  a  common  radiant  source,  as  fur  instance 
in  the  direct  pt  the  sun,  these  instruments  all  disagree: 

while,  it  removed  from  the  light  ami  placed  in  an  apartment  i)f 
uniform  temperature  their  indications  presently  return  to  exact 

coincidence. 

One  of  the  most  reeeutly  invented  thermometrie  instruments,  undone 
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as  curious  as  it  is  likely  to  be  useful,  Casella's  mercurial  minimum  ther- 
mometer, was  not  exposed.  Thin  instrument,  which  is  the  invention  of 
Mr.  L.  Casella,  maker  of  scientific  instruments  to  the  British  admiralty, 
is  as  yet  the  only  serviceable  mercurial  minimum  thermometer,  and  the 
only  minimum  thermometer  of  any  kind  which  is  not  in  practice  liable  to 
troublesome  derail gemente.  As  the  maximum  thermometers  in  common 
use  are  mercurial  thermometers  also,  there  is  the  additional  advantage 
resulting  from  the  employment  of  this  instrument  that  both  extremes  of 
tempera  tare  are  registered  under  the  same  conditions,  There  is  no  steel 
or  other  solid  index  subject  to  become  entangled  in  the  mercury  contained 
in  the  tube;  and  the  annoyance  which,  in  the  common  minimum  thermom- 
eter, so  often  arises  from  the  sluggishness,  evaporation,  or  breaking  of  the 
liquid  column,  is  entirely  avoided.    The  general  form  is  shown  in  Fig, 


Fig.  IU& 


Cnaullft'a  Mejrcuriul  Minimum  Thermometer. 


10>';  t1  being  a  tube  with  large  boret  at  the  end  of  which  a  flat  glass  dia- 
phragm is  formed  by  the  abrupt  junction  of  the  small  chamber  a  the 
inlet  to  which  at  b  is  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  indicating  tube.  The 
result  of  this  is  that,  having  Bet  the  thermometer,  the  contracting  force 
of  the  mercury  in  cooling  withdraws  the  fluid  in  the  indicating  stem 
only,  while,  on  its  expanding  with  heat,  the  long  column  does  not  move, 
the  increased  bulk  of  mercury  finding  an  easier  passage  through  the 
larger  bore  into  the  small  pear  shaped  chamber  attached. 

In  arranging  the  instrument  tor  use  it  is  to  be  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position,  with  the  back  plate  e  suspended  on  a  nail,  aud  the  lower  part 
supported  on  a  hook,/.  The  bulb  eud  may  now  be  raised  or  lowered, 
causing  the  mercury  to  flow  slowly  until  the  bent  part  d  is  full  and  the 
chamber  a  b  quite  empty*  At  this  point  the  flow  of  mercury  in  the  long 
stem  of  the  tube  is  it  n  ested  by  adhesion  to  the  diaphragm  and  indi- 
cates the  exact  temperature  of  the  bulb,  or  air,  at  the  time*  On  an 
increase  of  heat  the  mercury  will  expand  int<»  the  small  chamber  a  b; 
aud  a  return  of  cold  will  cause  its  recession  from  this  chamber  only, 
until  it  reaches  the  diaphragm  b,  to  which  it  adheres.  Any  further 
diminution  of  heat  withdraws  the  mercury  down  the  bore  to  whatever 
degree  the  cold  may  attain,  where  it  remains  until  further  withdrawn 
by  increased  cold,  or  till  reset  for  future  observation.    When  out  of  use, 
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or  after  transit,  it  may  be  that  raising:  the  bulb  may  not  at  first  cause 
the  mercury  to  flow  from  the  small  chamber  as  above;  hi  such  case  a 
(light  tap  or  jerk  with  the  hand  on  the  opposite  end  with  the  bulb  up, 
will  readily  cause  it  to  do  so. 

This  ingenious  instrument  has  been  tested  in  use  by  Sir  Henry  James, 
director  of  the  ordnance  survey  of  Great  Britain,  by  Mr.  Stewart,  director 
of  the  observatory  at  Kcw,  by  Dr.  Thompson,  vice-president  of  the  Brit- 
ish  Meteorological  Society,  ami  by  many  other  distinguished  observer 
by  all  of  whom  it  has  beeu  very  highly  commended. 


PYROMETERS. 


A  trustworthy  means  of  determining  with  accuracy  the  high  tempe: 
tores  of  furnaces,  or  any  elevated  tem]>erature  exceeding  that  of  boiling 
mercury,  has  not  as  yet,  perhaps,  beeu  successfully  secured.  The  earliest 
pyrometer  which  actually  came  intouse  was  that  of  Wedgewood,  invented 
about  1780.  The  principle  on  which  this  inveution  was  founded  is  the 
well-known  property  of  clay  to  contract  under  the  action  of  beat.  In 
form,  the  pyrometer  of  Wedgewood  was  extremely  simple.  It  consisted 
merely  of  a  gauge  for  measuring  the  dimensions  of  certain  little  clay 
cylinders  before  and  after  their  subjection  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace. 
The  test  was  in  itself  a  very  rude  one,  but  the  uncertainty  of  the  indica- 
tions of  the  instrument  was  increased  by  the  fact,  subsequently  dis- 
covered, that  clay  may  contract  under  the  influence  of  a  comparatively 
low  temperature,  long  continued,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  under  a  higher 
of  less  duration. 

It  was  proposed,  at  about  the  same  time  with  the  origination  of 
Wedge  wood's  invention,  to  construct  a  thermometer  for  high  tempera- 
tures on  the  plan  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  employing  a  fusibli 
alloy  instead  of  mercury*  and  a  tube  of  clay  enamel,  or  translucent  para 
lain,  instead  of  glass.  This  was  the  conception  of  Achard,  and  it  ha 
a  prima  facie  plausibility  in  its  favor;  but  it  is  not  known  to  have  been 
reduced  to  practice.  In  fact,  considering  the  liability  of  the  porcelain 
to  contract  in  the  furnace — the  property  from  which  the  pyrometer  of 
Wedgewood  derives  all  that  it  has  of  practical  utility — the  indications 
of  the  high-temperature  thermometer  here  proposed  would  be  liahje  r<> 
uncertainty  in  a  very  high  degree.  Several  very  distinguished  physi- 
cists have  endeavored  to  reach  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  this  diffi- 
cult practical  problem  by  availing  themselves  of  the  expansibility  of 
air  under  high  temperatures.  These  efforts  have  been  to  a  certain  degree 
successful;  I>ih  the  met  hods  t<>  which  they  have  conducted  depend  for 
their  accuracy  upon  the  truth  of  the  assumption,  not  yetfully  established, 
that  the  expansibility  of  gases  at  the  highest  artificial  temperatures  fol- 
lows the  same  law  as  at  those  at  which  this  law  has  been  experiment 
verified. 

One  of  the  most  promising  methods  of  pyrometrie  measurement  whi 
has  yet  been  proposed  is  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Edmond  Becqner 
of  Geneva,  and  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  thermo-electric  n  j . 
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the  Exposition  of  1867,  Mr.  Ruhrukorff,of  Paris,  exhibits  a  thermo-electric 
pyrometer  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Becquerel,  which, 
in  the  experimental  trials  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  has  furnished 
indications  remarkably  consistent  with  each  other;  while  it  is  free  from 
complication  of  parts  and  apparently  capable  of  being  made  practically 
available  for  all  the  uses  for  which  such  an  instrument  is  needed.  The 
thermo-electric  combination  employed  by  Mr.  Becquerel  is  a  single  couple 
formed  of  two  equal  wires  of  platinum  and  palladium,  each  being  one 
millimeter  in  diameter  and  two  meters  in  length,  united  by  one  extrem- 
ity in  a  junction  formed  by  binding  them  firmly  together  with  a  fine 
platinum  wire.  The  two  elements,  which  are  placed  parallel  to  each 
other,  are  in  contact  to  the  extent  of  about  one  centimeter  at  the  junc- 
tion. In  order  to  keep  them  separate  for  the  rest  of  their  length,  the 
palladium  wire  is  passed  through  a  tube  of  porcelain;  and  this  tube, 
with  the  two  wires,  is  subsequently  introduced  into  a  larger  tube  of  the 
same  material,  which  last  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace. 
Both  tubes  are  then  filled  with  sand.  The  two  wires  are  suitably  con- 
nected at  their  outer  extremities  with  the  binding  screws  of  a  Weber's 
galvanometer,  which  indicates  electric  intensities  with  great  exactness. 
A  scale  of  temperatures  related  to  the  intensities  of  the  developed  cur- 
rents has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Becquerel,  by  comparing  the  indications 
of  an  air  pyrometer  with  those  of  the  electric  pyrometet  when  both  are 
similarly  exj>osed  side  by  side.  The  divisions  of  this  scale  are  equiva- 
lent to  ten  degrees  centigrade  each. 

It  cannot  yet  be  said,  perhaps,  of  any  form  of  pyrometer,  unless  of 
that  of  Wedgewood,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  untrustworthy,  and 
which  at  best  indicates  differences  of  temperature  very  imperfectly,  that 
its  use  for  practical  purposes  is  entirely  unattended  with  inconvenience; 
but  the  electric  pyrometer  of  Mr.  Becquerel  seems  to  come  as  near  to 
fulfilling  this  condition  as  any  that  has  yet  been  suggested. 

V.— LIGHT. 

If  the  exposition  in  the  department  of  optics  were  to  be  judged  by  the 
degree  to  which  it  gave  evidence  of  recent  progress  in  scientific  discov- 
ery, there  would  be  some  reason  to  feel  disappointment  with  the  results. 
Since  the  invention  of  the  spectroscope  no  new  optical  instrument  has 
made  its  appearance  designed  as  an  aid  to  investigation  in  any  field  en- 
tirely new.  On  the  other  hand,  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  familiar  op- 
tical instruments  exhibited,  their  superior  and  often  exquisite  workman- 
ship, and  the  numerous  improvements,  many  of  them  of  importance,  which 
were  apparent  in  the  details  of  their  construction,  gave  to  the  exhibition 
an  interest  which,  to  some  degree,  compensated  for  the  lack  of  novelty, 
and  could  not  fail  to  impress  the  observer  with  a  very  high  admiration 
of  the  accurate  scientific  knowledge  and  marvellous  skill  of  their  accom- 
plished constructors.  In  this  field  France  presented  by  far  the  most 
brilliant  display.  England  would  have  been  placed  next  in  rank  by  one 
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who  judged  wily  according  to  the  impressions  prodm-ed  np<m  the  eye. 
A  critical  inquirer  would,  however,  doubtless  have  pronounced  that  suh- 
stantial  merit  was  not  distributed  in  projH>rtion  to  the  number  or  splen- 
dor of  the  objects  exhibited;  and  such  a  critic  would  have  found  modi 
to  admire  in  the  less  showy  hut  by  no  means  less  interesting  exhibitions 
of  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  The  United  States  were 
Among  the  nations  least  conspicuous  iu  this  competition,  only  one  or 
two  of  our  accomplished  opticians  having  entered  the  field  at  all,  and 
they  in  a  form  so  modest  that  their  contributions  probably  escaped  the 
general  eye. 

OPTICAL  GLASS* 

To  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  have 
impeded  the  progress  of  improvement  of  optical  instruments  of  the  high- 
est order,  it  usually  occasions  some  surprise  to  be  told  that  the  most 
serious  of  all  these  has  always  been  the  imperfection  of  glass.  This  sub- 
stance  is  one  which  is  so  far  from  betraying  to  ordinary  observation  tin- 
faults  which  make  it  useless  to  the  optician,  that  the  specimens  which 
seem  most  brilliant  are  not  seldom  those  which  are  in  this  respect  most 
faulty.  Two  kinds  of  glass,  crown  and  Mint  glass,  are  combined  in  the 
construction  of  achromatic  lenses.  Crown  glass  is  a  compound  of  silex, 
potash,  and  lime.  In  the  composition  of  flint  glass  one  important  con 
stituent  is  the  oxide  of  lead.  Flint- glass  is  not  so  much  a  double  silicate 
of  alkali  and  lead  as  a  mechanical  mixture  of  two  silicates.  The 
unequal  density  of  these  two  substances  prevents  their  forming,  while  in 
a  state  of  fusion,  a  mass  of  uniform  character.  The  heavier  of  the  two 
tends  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  and  the  result  is  to  produce 
a  compound  of  very  unequally  refracting  power.  In  the  year  1824,  a 
committee  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  consisting  of  Mr.  Faraday, 
Sir  John  Ilerschel,  and  Mr.  George  Dollond,  was  appointed  to  conduct 
an  experimental  inquiry  into  the  processes  of  this  manufacture,  with  a 
view  to  devise  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  here  spoken  of.  The 
results  of  this  investigation  were  communicated  to  the  society  by  Mr. 
Faraday  in  1829;  but,  though  in  many  respects  interesting,  they  served 
very  little  to  advance  the  practical  object  in  view.  At  this  period  the 
largest  telescopic  objective  of  satisfactory  performance  which  the  English 
opticians  found  it  in  their  power  to  produce,  did  not  exceed  some  five  or 
six  inches  in  diameter.  A  simple  meltcr  in  a  glass  manufactory  at 
Soleure,  in  Switzerland,  by  name  Guinand,  had  previously  to  this, 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  exceeding  these  moderate  dimensions: 
but  he  made  a  secret  of  his  process,  and  died  in  182.)  without  having 
disclosed  it.  He  became,  however,  early  associated  with  the  celebrated 
Fraunhofer,  and  for  some  years  furnished  the  material  for  the  objectives 
which  made  the  establishment  of  LTtschneider  and  Reichcnbach  at 
Munich  so  deservedly  renowned.  Though  his  method  of  proceeding  was 
never  published  by  himself,  it  continued  to  be  practiced  by  his  son,  and 
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it  is  still  pursued  by  Mr.  Feil,  of  Paris,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Guinand, 
who  presented  in  the  Exposition  of  1867  the  most  brilliant  display  of 
optical  glasses  which  appeared  there  from  any  country.  The  nature  of 
the  process  of  manufacture  is  now  substantially  known.  It  consists  in 
uniting  numerous  small  selected  masses  of  glass  of  ascertained  equality 
of  density  and  uniformity  of  refracting  power,  into  one  large  mass,  by 
pressure  while  in  a  plastic  condition.  It  is  a  process  therefore  analogous 
to  that  of  the  welding  of  iron. 

Among  the  objects  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fell  were  several  specimens  of 
the  silico-borate  of  lead,  a  kind  of  glass  of  great  specific  gravity  which 
was  first  produced  by  Faraday  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  above 
mentioned,  and  which  was  obtained  by  him  with  a  mean  refracting  index 
as  high  as  1.8735.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  "  heavy  glass,"  its  specific 
gravity  varying  from  4.20  to  5.44.  The  refracting  index  of  the  specimens 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Feil  was  somewhat  less  than  that  above  stated,  being 
only  1.727.  Mr.  Feil  also  exhibited  a  magnificent  disk  of  flint-glass  of  a 
diameter  of  seventy -two  centimetres,  or  over  twenty -eight  inches. 

Very  large  disks  were  also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Chance,  of  Birming- 
ham, England,  a  firm  which  has  been  long  distinguished  for  the  excel- 
lence and  the  large  dimensions  of  its  optical  glasses.  In  1855  this  estab- 
lishment exhibited  in  the  Exposition  of  that  year  a  pair  of  disks,  crown 
and  flint,  about  an  inch  larger  than  that  of  Mr.  Feil  above  mentioned. 
These  were  purchased  for  the  observatory  of  Paris,  but  they  have  not 
as  yet  been  mounted.  Messrs.  Chance  exhibited  also  a  magnificent 
Fresnel  light-house  lens,  formed  in  rings  or  zones  of  grand  dimensions. 

The  exposition  of  Merz,  the  celebrated  constructor  of  astronomical 
instruments  of  Munich,  embraced  one  object-glass  seventeen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  another  of  ten  inches. 

Very  beautiful  un wrought  specimens  were  exhibited  by  Daguet,  of 
Switzerland,  with  polished  facets  serving  to  show  their  excellence  of 
quality. 

Besides  these,  Steinheil  of  Munich,  Secretan  of  Paris,  Voigtlander  of 
Vienna,  and  others,  exhibited  object  glasses  less  remarkable  in  size,  but 
of  very  superior  quality. 

The  great  glass  company  of  St.  Gobain,  Chauny  and  Cirey,  ought  not 
here  to  be  overlooked,  though  they  exhibited  nothing  in  the  class 
embracing  optical  instruments.  This  company  manufactures  glass  plates 
upon  the  grandest  scale.  One  of  their  plates  exhibited  was  found,  by 
actual,  measurement,  to  have  the  dimensions  of  nineteen  feet  and  six 
inches  by  eleven  feet.  They  exhibited  also  very  fine  disks  designed  for 
the  mirrors  of  reflecting  telescopes. 

A  very  fine  collection  of  plane  glasses  with  parallel  surfaces  was  exhib- 
ited by  Messrs.  Radiguet  and  Son  of  Paris.  The  sizes  ranged  from  one 
inch  to  more  than  twelve  inches  square.  There  were  also  circular  glasses 
of  similar  dimensions.  Many  of  these  glasses  were  colored,  to  serve  as 
darkening  glasses  for  reflecting  instruments,  or  for  purposes  of  experi- 
mental investigation. 
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The  exhibition  of  prisma  by  many  distinguished  ^retractors  wiia  very 
beautiful.  Very  large  right-angled  prisms  (four  Laches  on  a  side  J  were 
shown  by  Hoffman  of  Pari*,  who  also  exhibited  admirable  prisms  of  rock 
crystal,  suitable  for  tbe  study  of  the  fluorescent  ray*  beyond  the  violet. 

The  prisms  of  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  were  remarkable  for  the  perfection 
of  their  angles   The  hollo*  prisms  for  experiments  on 
thuds  by  this  ooturtraetor  were  formed  of  platea  of 
without  c^enien 
their  surfaces- 

A  collet  r  Lun  of  thirty-five  equal  and  i 
materials,  which  had  been  employed  in  the  invest!  Rations  of  Bailie  on 
refraction,  was  exhibited  by  Madame  Bertaaii,  of  Paris,  who  alaoexhib- 


t  lie  illustration  of  the  laws  of  refraction  in  presence  of  large  assemblies. 
The  iixis  of  this  prism  is  horizontal.  The  ray  ot'li-L:  la  I  MEpvtetMM 
on  is  thrown  vertically  downward,  and  the  refracting  angle  ts  that  which 
is  formed  between  the  surface  of  the  contained  liquid  and  one  of  the 
inclined  sides,  [U  turning  the  prism  around  I  homonW  W3$*$t  fmfftm^ 
l  he  refracting  angle  is  varied  at  pleasure,  since  the  upper  surface  always 
rem»tm«  horizontal.  This  construction  facilitates  the  illustration  of  the 
variation  of  refractive  power  Witt  d.-n-ir--.  wkUk  U      ^uipLi-loM  \r 

sol  ii  bio  salts* 

TdFlXRfS    STRI.E  DETECTOB* 

In  connection  with  this  cursory  notice  of  the  optical  glasses  exhibited 
in  the  Exposition,  it  is  proper  to  mention  an  ingenious  apparatus  invented 
by  Professor  Topler,  of  Riga,  ^  Russia.)  and  exposed  by  Mr.  Wesselhoft,  for 
detecting  the  faults  of  such  glasses  when  they  arise  from  irregularities 
of  density.  Such  faults  are  in  the  nature  of  stria?,  or  transparent  streaks, 
and  are  sometimes  so  gross  as  to  be  immediately  perceptible  by  the 
unaided  eye.  But  even  when  they  are  sufficiently  slight  to  escape  detec- 
tion by  any  ordinary  or  simple  method  of  observation,  they  are  often 
still  serious  enough  to  render  the  glass  iu  which  they  occur  unfit  for  the 
more  important  uses  of  optics,  as,  for  instance,  for  the  construction  of 
telescopes. 

The  apparatus  of  Professor  Topler  embraces,  first,  a  source  of  light, 
which  is  furnished  by  a  lamp  having  before  it  an  opaque  disk  provided 
with  apertures  of  different  dimensions  which  can  be  .successively 
brought  iu  trout  of  the  bla/.e.  thus  enaMiug  the  observer  to  vary  the 
si/e  of  the  ra  liant  at  pleasure.  The  light  of  this  source  falls  upon  a 
large  lens  of  short  focus,  which  produces  a  luminous  image  of  it  on  tin* 
opposite  side.  If  the  observer  place  his  eye  immediately  behind  this 
image,  he  will  see  the  lens  uniformly  illuminated.  In  this  state  of  things 
a  small  opaque  disk  introduced  exactly  at  the  foe  a  I  point  and  equal  to 
the  focal  image,  will  eclipse  the  lens  entirely.    But  this  eclipse  will  not 
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completely  take  place  unless  the  lens  is  free  from  all  imperfections  pro- 
ducing irregular  refraction.  If  such  irregularities  exist,  they  will  cause 
certain  rays  to  deviate  from  the  focal  point  in  which  the  light  is  chiefly 
concentrated,  and  will  produce  an  image  of  their  figure,  apparently 
traced  more  or  less  brightly  upon  a  dark  ground.  The  observation  is 
facilitated  by  employing  a  telescope  to  assist  the  eye. 

Topler's  striae  apparatus  may,  therefore,  be  described  as  being  made  up 
of  the  luminous  source,  the  condensing  lens,  and  the  telescope.  This  last 
is  called  the  analyzer.  A  large  photographic  lens  of  good  quality  serves 
very  well  for  the  condenser.  This  must  be  without  imperfections  of  its 
own.  Then,  if  an  object  glass,  designed  for  a  telescope  or  other  pur- 
pose, is  to  be  examined,  it  is  placed,  in  general,  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  condenser,  and  on  the  side  of  the  analyzer.  The  two  lenses  thus 
combined  may  be  regarded  as  practically  forming  one.  To  the  analyzer 
is  attached  the  eclipsing  apparatus,  which  is  interposed  after  the  adjust- 
ments are  completed.  The  occurrence  of  a  complete  eclipse  will  be 
evidence  of  the  good  character  of  the  glass  under  observation.  The 
delicacy  of  this  apparatus  is  such  that  Professor  Topler  has  successfully 
employed  it  in  investigating  the  influence  exercised  upon  the  refracting 
power  of  solid  bodies  by  pressure,  or  by  variations  of  temperature ;  and 
in  the  atmosphere,  by  sound  waves  and  other  disturbing  causes. 

POLARIZATION. 

While  in  the  apparatus  for  experiment  and  research  on  the  double 
refractiou  and  polarization  of  light,  many  things  were  exhibited  which 
were  at  once  very  interesting  and  very  beautiful,  there  was  scarcely 
anything  present  which  could  be  said  to  mark  decided  progress  in  recent 
years.  The  exposition  of  doubly  refracting  crystals,  cut  for  the  display 
of  their  characteristic  systems  of  colored  rings  and  fringes,  was  very 
full  and  admirable.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  collection  of  Hoff- 
mann, of  Paris,  who,  in  this  speciality,  is  without  a  rival.  Duboscq, 
Bertaud,  and  Soleil  also  exhibited  a  great  variety  of  interesting  objects 
and  articles  of  apparatus  belonging  to  this  department  of  optics.  Mr. 
Soleil  is  the  son  of  the  highly  distinguished  optician  and  physicist, 
whose  labors  early  contributed  so  much  to  the  advancement  of  prac- 
tical investigation  in  the  higher  optics,  and  who  originated  the  very 
ingenious  saccharimeter  which  bears  his  name.  The  son,  who  inherits 
much  of  his  father's  ability,  has  recently  laid  before  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  a  description  of  an  original  method  of  obtaiuing  plates  of  rock 
crystal  with  planes  parallel  to  the  axis,  or  of  determining  the  error  of 
parallelism,  which  was  rewarded  by  that  body  with  an  expression  of 
their  high  approbation.  Mr.  Soleil  presented  plates  illustrative  of  his 
method,  and  enabled  the  jury  to  test  the  character  and  value  of  the 
indications  by  means  of  which  his  determinations  are  made. 

HOFFMANN'S  POLARIZATION  MICROSCOPE. 

In  the  collection  of  Hoffmann  was  embraced  a  large  variety  of  tour- 
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malim  Of  all  sizes  and  colors  By  the  happy  combination  of  these,  he 
succeeds  in  obtaining  polarized  light  very  nearly  or  quite  colorless ;  and  he 
thus,  in  some,  of  his  instruments  for  investigation,  has  been  able  to  sub* 
mtitute  tourmalines  instead  of  calcite  prisma,  with  the?  advantage  of  a 
largely  increased  field  of  view*  He  exhibited,  for  instance,  a  polarisation 
inicrowcope,  designed  to  show  the  colored  rings  seen  in  doubly  refracting 
crystals  cut  across  the  axis,  which  for  this  purpose  is  superior  to  any 
polarisco|>e  or  other  combination  of  apparatus  heretofore  construct*  J. 
The  instrument  is  at  the  same  time  very  much  more  compart  than  the 
arrangements  of  Biot,  Amici,  Norreinbcrg,  or  any  others.  These  ad  van 
tages  are  secured  by  employing  an  achromatized  tourmaline  as  the 
polarizer.  The  inconveniences  of  polarization  by  reflection  sire  thus 
avoided,  and  it  becomes  possible  *  erve  with  artificial  light  as  well 
as  wrth  the  natural.    The  parts  of  iicroscope  are,  first,  a  concave 

mirror  for  collecting  light,  made  of  eontid  with  platinum  by  D  ode's 
prueeim— this  metal  being  prefe  silver  on  account  of  its  inalter- 

ability ;  secondly,  a  combination  ir  lenses  forming  the  object- 

ive; thirdly,  n  combination  of  r  uses  forming  the  ocular;  and 

fourthly,  a  NicoFa  prism  as  **"  r,  with  a  divided  circle.  The 

t  rWal  to  he  examined  is  si  the  stage  in  a  manner  which 

pgfgfijtf  1  free  motion  of  rev  also  a  change  of  position  hit- 

6l«Ity.  A  iuunl>er  of  accessories  a**  my  the  instrument,  and  add  to 
its  ttfliMmaft  There  are,  for  install^  jiono  chromatic  glasses,  by  the 
intcrt>osition  of  which  the  rings  or  fringes  observed  will  lie  exhibited 
with  increased  sharpness  of  definition,  and  in  greater  number;  also 
mica  plates  of  half  or  quarter  of  a  wave  value,  quartz  plates  cut  parallel 
and  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  &c,  &c,  to  be  used  in  studying  the  dis- 
position of  the  colors,  the  positive  or  negative  character  of  the  crystal, 
the  direction  of  rotatory  polarization,  and  other  interesting  properties. 
The  instrument  is  further  furnished  with  a  provision  for  revolving  the 
analyzer  and  polarizer  at  the  same  time,  to  demonstrate  that  while  the 
curves  or  lemniscates  of  biaxial  crystals  revolve,  the  line  which  joins  the 
centers  of  the  two  systems  of  rings  preserves  its  position.  The  field  of 
view  of  this  instrument  is  so  large  that  it  shows  not  only  both  systems 
of  rings  in  topaz,  which  in  this  crystal  are  separated  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  degrees,  but  also  even  those  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  are 
the  most  widely  separated  of  any  known.  When  applied  to  the  measure- 
ments of  angles  exceeding  one  hundred  and  thirty  five  degrees,  the  crys- 
tal under  observation  is  immersed  in  a  bath  of  oil,  (olive  oil  bleached  in 
the  sunlight,)  sulphide  of  carbon,  or  other  highly  refracting  liquid.  The 
trough  should  be  made  of  thin  glass,  and  should  have  a  plane  bottom  of 
uniform  thickness.  The  crystal  is  held  in  the  liquid  in  a  pair  of  tweezers. 
It  is  a  great  recommendation  of  this  instrument  that  it  admits  of  easy 
transformation  into  an  ordinary  polariscope,  and  is  adapted  to  a  larger 
variety  of  applications  than  any  instrument  of  its  class  hitherto  con 
st  rue  ted. 
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THE  HOFFMANN— WILD  SACCHABIMETER. 

Another  interesting  instrument  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hoffmann  is  the  sac- 
charimeteror  "polaristrobometer,r,of  which  the  original  idea  was  sug- 
gested by  Professor  Wild,  of  Berne.  This  instrument,  besides  possessing 
great  sensibility,  is  very  sharp  in  its  indications.  The  indicator  is  a  polar- 
iscope  of  Savart,  formed  of  two  plates  of  quartz  cut  oblique  to  the  axis 
and  crossed  upon  each  other,  which  exhibit  parallel  fringes  with  a  central 
band,  white  or  black,  according  as  the  polarizer  and  analyzer  are  co- 
incident or  crossed.  The  polarizer  and  analyzer  in  this  instrument  are 
both  NicoFs  prisms.  The  analyzing  prism,  wrhich  has  a  motionf  of  rota- 
tion, is  furnished  with  a  divided  circle.  The  observation  is  made  by 
means  of  a  small  telescope,  in  which  are  stretched  cross-lines  inclined 
forty-five  degrees  to  the  vertical  in  the  field  of  view.  Between  the  indi- 
cator and  the  polarizer  is  placed  the  tube  containing  the  solution  to 
be  observed. 

The  mode  of  observation  is  as  follows:  First,  for  adjustment.  In  the 
day  time,  the  instrument  may  be  directed  towards  a  white  cloud,  or 
towards  a  white  wall  or  screen.  At  night,  it  may  be  turned  directly 
toward  a  lamp.  It  is  desirable  to  bring  the  polarizer  and  analyzer  into 
such  a  position,  relatively,  that  the  field  of  view  may  present  a  white 
stripe  upon  the  center  of  the  cross,  bordered  by  two  dark  stripes.  This 
adjustment  having  been  made,  it  is  to  be  noticed  what  is  the  index 
error;  and  as  the  analyzer  is  capable  of  being  turned  round  in  its  circle, 
it  is  turned  by  the  amount  of  the  error,  so  that  when  the  zero  of  the 
circle  is  brought  to  the  fixed  index,  the  appearance  just  described  may 
be  present.  The  tube  containing  the  liquid  to  be  examined  is  then  intro- 
duced ;  and  this,  if  possessing  the  property  of  rotatory  polarization,  will 
turn  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  incident  light  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
so  as  to  extinguish  the  white  band  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  cause  it  to 
be  replaced  by  one  more  or  less  dark,  and  bordered  by  colored  fringes. 
A  corresponding  rotation  of  the  analyzer  will  restore  the  central  white 
band,  and  the  number  of  degrees  necessary  for  this  restoration  will  be 
read  off  on  the  circle.  The  direction  in  which  it  has  been  necessary  to 
turn  the  analyzer  will  determine  whether  the  rotatory  power  of  the  liquid 
is  positive  or  negative.  It  is  stated  that  the  instrument  is  accurate  to  the 
tenth  of  a  degree,  at  least  for  angular  movements  below  five  degrees. 
For  larger  rotations  a  severer  accuracy  will  be  obtained  by  employ in& 
mono-chromatic  light;  as,  for  instance,  the  soda  flame  obtained  by  burn- 
ing an  alcoholic  solution  of  salt.  Practically  the  same  result  may  be 
obtained  in  compound  light  by  interposing  between  the  eye  and  the 
analyzer  a  disk  of  red  glass. 

THE  HABTNACK-PBAZMOWSKI  POLABIZATION  PBISM. 

While  speaking  of  the  exposition  of  matters  relating  to  polarization, 
the  new  calcite  polarization  prism  of  Hartnack  and  Prazmowski  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked.   This  prism,  introduced  by  Hartnack  for  use  in 


his  microti*-*,  bo t  capable  equally  of  general  appUcathm.  is  coiL<troetMt 
like  the  prism  of  Xieo^  on  die  principle  of  suppressing  the  ordinary  ray 
by  interna!  reflection*  In  the  prisin  of  Skol  then  is  first  formed  an 
oblique  rhombic  prism,  with  lateral  edges  exceeding  the  terminal  as 
three  to  one,  by  dividing  the  original  crystal  according  to  its  natural 
cleavage*.  A  diagonal  section  is  then  made  of  this  prism^  in  such  a 
manner  an  to  divide  it  symmetrically,  from  one  of  the  obtuse  angle*  to 
the  oilier;  and  the  separated  segments  are  re-united  by  a  cement  of 
Canada  balsam.  In  the  Hartuaek  Prazmowski  prism,  after  the  original 
crystal  hsm  been  prepared  a*  above,  only  with  lateral  dimeadoiis  pcttpocr- 
tionally  greater  by  rather  more  than  one- third,  the  ends  are  truncated1 
by  plane*  inclined  about  twenty -eight  degrees  to  the  optic  axis,  and  on 
then*  plane*  m  base*  ia  constructed  a  rectangular  prisnij  which  is  after 
ward  sawn  asunder  in  a  diagonal  section  conjugate  to  the  optic  axis,  or 
coincident  with  what  may  be  called  the  optic  equator-  This  construc- 
tion increases  the  field  of  view  about  one-third— a  very  sensible  advan- 
tage tu  the  observer,  especially  in  microscopic  observation ;  but  it  cuts 
the  natural  crystal  to  a  greater  disadvantage  than  the  method  of  SivoL 
In  re-uniting  the  sundered  portions  of  the  prism,  Mr.  Hartnaek  uses 
drying  oil  (linseed)  as  a  cement,  by  preference  to  Canada  balsam;  the 
index  of  retraction  for  this  oil  corresponding  very  closely  mtu  that  of 
the  extraordinary  ray.  In  regard  to  the  absolute  ultimate  relations  ui 
length  and  breadth  in  this  prism  and  in  that  of  Nicol  there  is  no  mate- 
rial diJierence ;  but  the  rectangular  ibrm  i«  a  great  advantage. 

The  most  compact  form  of  calcite  polarization  prisin  by  lar  is  that  of 
Foucauil,  n  which  the  separated  segments,  alter  being  polished  on  the 
suriaces  of  the  section,  are  re  united  without  a  cement,  a  him  of  air  only 
intervening  between  the  surfaces  in  juxtaposition.  Unfortunately,  the 
ordinary  ray  is  not  totally  reflected  by  this  prism,  unless  the  rays  of  the 
incident  beam  are  i>arallel.  When  used  with  divergent  or  convergent 
rays  its  performance  is  very  intellect,  and  it  is  therefore  not  adapted 
to  the  uses  of  the  microscope. 

MISCELLANEOUS  APPARATUS. 

The  apparatus  devised  by  Mr.  Jamin  for  measuring  the  difference  of 
phase  between  the  undulations  of  two  rays  was  exhibited  by  the  house 
of  Madame  Bertaud  in  a  style  of  elegance  amounting  to  luxury.  The 
same  house  also  exhibited  the  elaborately  constructed  instrument  by 
means  of  which  Mr.  Cornu  has  conducted  his  interesting  investigations 
of  the  reflection  of  crystalline  surfaces. 

The  exposition  of  Mr.  JSoleil  embraced  also  Fizeau's  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  expansion  of  crystals  in  di tie-rent  directions  under  the 
influence  of  heat.  The  crystal,  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  plate  with  par- 
allel surfaces,  rests  upon  the  curved  surface  of  a  plano-convex  lens  ut 
glass  having  a  large  radius  of  curvature,  and  presents  to  the  observer 
who  views  the  point  of  contact  from  above,  the  colored  rings  of  ^Newton. 
As  the  crystal  expands,  these  rings  undergo  apparent  changes  of  diame- 
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ter,  and  the  measurement  of  these  changes  which  the  apparatus  is 
designed  to  effect  furnishes  the  data  for  deducing  the  law  of  relative 
expansion, 

PHOSPHORESCENCE. 

Preparations  of  phosphorescent  material,  which,  on  being  viewed  in 
darkness  after  a  brief  exposure  to  the  sun,  appear  brilliantly  luminous 
and  exhibit  the  most  superb  tints,  have  been  in  recent  years  very  con- 
siderably multiplied.  These  were  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  exposi- 
tions of  Alvergniat  Brothers,  Mr.  L.  A,  Gaiffe,  and  perhaps  others.  The 
simplest  form  in  which  the  preparations  are  displayed  is  to  introduce 
them  into  glass  tubes,  which  are  afterwards  hermetically  sealed.  A 
series  of  such  tubes  is  arranged  side  by  side  in  a  dark  box.  After  expos- 
ure the  box  is  carried  into  a  dark  room  and  opened,  when  there  bursts 
forth  a  glow  of  varied  and  rich  tints,  which  to  a  spectator  unprepared  for 
the  surprise  is  truly  dazzling.  These  phosphorescent  powders  were,  how- 
ever, managed  by  the  ingenious  exhibitors  so  as  to  produce  effects  still 
more  striking  than  this.  Upon  a  dead-black  surface  they  had  been 
spread  out  iu  thin  layers,  so  as  to  form  images  of  familiar  objects  in  their 
natural,  but  more  than  naturally  brilliant,  colors,  A  thin  coating  of 
paraffins  secures  their  adhesion,  without  in  any  manner  injuring  their 
phosphorescent  properties.  Butterflies,  ornamental  stars,  and  other  fan- 
ciful images  were  thus  prepared,  the  powders  being  laid  ou  according  to 
the  tinta  they  are  capable  of  producing,  as  a  painter  lays  his  colors  upon 
a  picture,  Before  exposure  to  the  sun  the  whole  image  is  of  a  dull  and 
uuhiterestiug  uniformity  of  gray-white  tint,  but  the  first  touch  of  the 
sun's  rays  kindles  it  into  beauty.  One  of  the  most  striking  objects  of 
this  class  exhibited  by  Mr*  Gaiife  was  a  representation  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum. The  spectator  could  hanlly  persuade  himself  that  it  was  not  the 
real  object 

SPECTROSCOPES. 

The  principal  exhibitor  of  spectroscopes  was  Mr.  Duboscq,  of  Paris. 
This  exhibitor  presented  a  variety  of  models,  with  prisms  varying  in 
number  from  one  to  six.  The  six-prism  spectroscope  of  Mr.  Duboscq  is 
so  constructed  as  to  permit  the  use  of  all  the  prisms  at  once,  or  of  one 
or  two  only;  the  observing  telescope  meantime  retaining  its  place.  The 
telescope  receives  two  motions  of  adjustment,  one  vertical  and  the  other 
horizontal j  and  also  a  lateral  micrometric  movement  for  ranging  along 
the  spectrum.  The  same  exhibitor  showed  also  the  pocket  spectroscope 
of  Am h  i,  in  wrhich  the  light,  after  refraction  by  a  single  prism,  is  brought 
back  to  the  direction  of  incidence^  without  being  affected  as  it  respects 
dispersion,  by  total  interior  reflection  from  one  of  the  surfaces  of  a  sec- 
ond prism  of  suitable  form.  A  si>ectroscoi>e  exhibited  by  Bruuuer,  on 
the  plan  of  Jamin,  capable  of  being  used  also  as  a  goniometer,  and  hav- 
ing a  divided  circle  of  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  was  one  of  the  finest 
instruments  of  its  class  in  the  Exposition. 
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The  most  convenient  form  of  spectroscope  for  ordinary  uses  is  the 
direct- vision  spectroscope,  in  which  the  dispersion  is  effected  by  prisms 
contained  within  the  tube  of  the  observing  telescope  itself,  as  in  the  case 
of  Amici's  pocket  spectroscope  mentioned  above.  The  Abb6  Moigno, 
in  his  journal  Les  Mondes,  states  that  Jansen  was  the  first  to  design  a 
spectroscope  in  this  form,  which  seems  not  to  have  essentially  differed 
in  principle  from  that  of  Amici,  but  which  was  considerably  more  pow- 
erful. In  the  instrument  of  Amici  the  ray,  after  having  been  dispersed 
by  one  prism,  is  brought  by  reflection  into  its  original  direction,  the  dis- 
persion remaining.  In  Jansen's,  a  second  pair  of  prisms  is  placed  imme- 
diately behind  the  first,  which  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  that.  The 
effect  is  therefore  to  double  the  dispersion. 

A  form  of  the  instrument  superior  to  either  of  these  has  been  con- 
trived by  Hoffmann,  of  Paris,  the  very  able  constructor  to  whose  skill  the 
investigators  of  the  higher  optics  have  been  so  much  indebted,  and  who 
has  furnished  to  Father  Secchi  and  to  Mr.  Huggins  the  instruments 
which  have  enabled  them  to  prosecute  so  successfully  the  spectral  analy- 
sis of  stellar  and  nebular  light.  In  Mr.  Hoffmann's  direct- vision  spec- 
troscope, the  apparatus  for  dispersion  consists  of  five  prisms,  three 
of  crown  glass  and  two  of  flint  glass,  cemented  together  into  one  system 
with  their  refracting  angles  alternately  in  opposite  directions.  The 
arrangement  resembles  that  of  the  group  of  letters  AVAVA,  in  which 
the  cross-line  of  the  letters  A  indicates  the  path  of  the  light  through 
the  system.  The  dispersion  is  differential,  the  angles  of  the  prisms 
being  so  chosen  as  to  compensate  the  mean  refraction ;  and  the  mean 
ray  emerges  parallel  to  the  direction  of  incidence.  But  as  the  extreme 
rays  of  the  spectrum  produced  by  the  dispersion  are  necessarily  not 
parallel  to  the  same  direction,  the  tube  is  jointed  at  a  point  just  behind 
the  system  of  prisms,  and  the  part  near  the  eye  has  a  liberty  of  lateral 
motion  sufficient  to  enable  the  observer  to  bring  any  portion  of  the  spec- 
trum into  the  field  of  vision.  The  angles  actually  given  to  the  several 
prisms  at  their  summits  are  ninety  degrees  for  the  two  flint-glass  prisms, 
represented  in  the  group  of  letters  above  by  the  two  Vs,  and  also  for 
the  central  prism  of  crown  glass.  The  angles  of  the  extreme  crown- 
glass  prisms  are  only  sixty-nine  degrees. 

It  is  obvious  that  by  increasing  the  number  of  prisms  a  larger  disper- 
sion might  be  obtained,*  but  this  would  render  the  instrument  more 
cumbrous,  and  would  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  illumination.  The 
system  of  prisms  occupies  of  course  a  position  in  the  tube  immediately 
in  front  of  the  objective  of  the  telescope.  But  in  front  of  the  system 
itself  is  another  lens  designed  to  render  the  rays  parallel  as  they  fall  on 
the  prisms;  and  the  tube,  which  is  extended  beyond  this  lens,  carries  at 
its  extremity  the  variable  aperture  through  which  the  narrow  beam  of 
light  to  be  observed  is  admitted.  In  order  to  compare  this  light  with 
that  coming  from  a  different  source,  a  small  reflecting  prism  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  opening  which  it  covers  only  in  part,  and  which  is  sustained 
by  a  support  fastened  to  the  tube  by  a  ring  clamp.   A  micrometer  very 
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finely  divided  on  glass  is  introduced  into  the  field  of  view  within  the 
instrument,  by  means  of  which  the  observer  may  measure  the  distances 
between  the  spectral  lines. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  spectroscope,  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  extended  and  beautifully  clear  photograph  of  the  spectrum  exhib- 
ited in  the  United  States  section  by  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Rutherfurd,  of  New 
York,  which  excited  great  interest  and  attracted  very  general  admira- 
tion.  It  was  the  only  object  of  its  kind  in  the  Exposition. 

The  same  gentleman  also  exhibited  a  photographic  view  of  the  moon 
on  a  very  large  scale,  (twenty-one  inches  in  diameter,)  which  for  sharpness 
of  delineation  of  the  features  of  that  remarkable  body,  may  justly  be 
pronounced  the  very  best  representation  of  the  object  which  has  yet 
been  obtained.  In  making  this  remark  the  admirable  photographs  of 
the  same  body  by  Dr.  Henry  Draper,  of  New  York  city,  and  by  Mr. 
Warren  De  la  Rue,  of  London,  are  not  forgotten.  These  very  beautiful 
objects,  for  which  a  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Rutherfurd,  have 
been  presented  by  him  to  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  M6tiersy  of  Paris. 

TELESCOPES. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  telescopic  objectives  sent  to 
the  Exposition  by  many  distinguished  constructors.  The  number  of  tel- 
escopes of  large  dimensions  present,  fully  mounted  for  use,  was  not 
large.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  it  should  be,  considering  the 
costliness  of  these  instruments  and  the  risk  attending  their  transporta- 
tion to  distances.  The  most  beautiful  object  of  this  kind  was  an  equa- 
torial by  Dallmeyer,  of  London.  This  also  presented  some  novelties  in 
the  details  of  its  mounting.  The  instrument  is  provided  with  two  inde- 
pendent hour  circles,  driven  by  the  same  mechanism,  one  of  which  gives 
the  right  ascension  of  the  object  observed,  and  the  other,  which  is  under 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  the  sidereal  time.  Adjustment  in  right  ascen- 
sion can  be  effected,  to  a  certain  extent,  without  interfering  with  the 
action  of  the  driving  power,  by  a  movement  of  the  tangent  screw  in  the 
direction  of  its  length. 

In  the  Russian  section,  Mr.  G.  Brauer,  of  St.  Petersburg,  exhibited  a 
transit  instrument  in  which  the  eye  piece  is  situated  iu  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion. A  reflecting  prism  placed  in  the  middle  point  of  this  axis  receives 
the  light  from  the  objective  and  deflects  it  at  right  angles  to  its  original 
direction.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  position  of  the  observer  remains  unchanged,  whatever  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  telescope,  and  that  he  looks  always  in  a  horizontal,  that  is  to 
say,  a  convenient,  direction.  Whether  there  may  not  be  some  compen- 
sating disadvantages,  remains  to  be  tested. 

Astronomical  telescopes  of  merit  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  P.  G.  Bardou, 
and  Mr.  N.  E.  Evrard,  of  Paris,  each  of  these  having  a  clear  aperture  of 
ten  inches  in  diameter.  Mr.  Bardou  presented,  in  addition  to  this,  a 
truly  splendid  collection  of  terrestrial  telescopes  of  very  various  sizes, 
and  diiferent  styles  of  mounting.  Many  of  the  larger  forms  were  mounted' 
34  i  A 
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in  aluminium,  with  the  advantage  of  great  reduction  in  weight  Ot 
vation  with  these  instruments  is  attended  with  greatly  diminish* 
fatigue,  when  they  are  compared  with  others  mounted  as  usual  in  brasj 
A  rather  curious  telescopic  instrument  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  1L  Aufl 
feld,  iu  the  Prussian  section,  called  Zollner's  Astrophotometer,  a  mum 
which  explains  itself,  The  design  is  to  measure  the  briphtncxH  of  the 
stars  by  comparing  them  with  an  artificial  stsir  of  standard  brightness. 
The  telescope  is  directed  to  the  natural  star,  and  the.  light  of  the  arti- 
ficial star  is  introduced  through  a  lateral  tube.  A  petroleum  lamp  serves 
for  this  object,  the  lateral  tube  carrying  a  diaphragm  with  a  minute 
perforation  iu  the  center.  In  the  interior  of  the  principal  tube,  a  plane 
glass  mirror  with  parallel  surfaces,  placed  at  an  angle  of  forty -five 
degrees,  reflects  the  light  of  the  artificial  star  to  the  eye;  and  as  the 
mirror  has  a  sensible  thickness,  two  images  an*  perceived  with  a  small 
space  intervening  between  them.  The  image  of  the  natural  star  is 
brought  to  occupy  this  intermediate  space,  The  lateral  tube  contains  a 
polarization  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  light  of  the  artificial  star 
may  be  modified  both  for  color  and  for  brilliancy.  The  first  adjustment 
is  for  color,  By  rotating  the  polarization  system  the  tint  which  corres- 
ponds to  that  of  the  real  star  observed  is  easily  obtained,  as  in  the 
saccharimeter.  Then  by  turning  one  of  the  prisms  of  the  system,  the 
brightness  of  the  artificial  star,  which  is  always  at  first  superior  to  that 
of  the  real  object,  is  gradually  subdued  until  the  two  intensities  are 
sensibly  eoual.  As  the  image  reflected  from  the  \\\>[  surface  of  the 
mirror  is  necessarily  the  brighter  of  the  two,  this  one  is  selected  as 
the  standard  of  comparison.  The  other  serves  as  a  lower  limit,  and 
between  tin*  two  the  determination  can  be  very  accurately  made. 

A  compact,  pocket  telescope  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  which 
seems  to  be  very  well  adapted  to  Hie  uses  of  army  officers,  explorers,  and 
travelers,  being  without  a  draw  ;  and  yet,  though  only  five  or  six  inches 
in  actual  length,  having  a  real  focal  length  nearly  three  times  as  great. 
This  paradoxical  effect  is  produced  by  the  introduction  into  the  body  of 
the  instrument  of  i  wo  euuiluteral  right  angled  glass  prisms,  by  means  of 
which  the  light  of  the  objective  is  made  to  traverse  a  space  nearly  three 
times  the  length  of  the  instrument,  in  passing  from  the  objective  to  the 
ocular.  One  of  these  prisms,  at  the  end  next  the  observer,  receives 
the  light  from  the  objective  perpendicularly  upo:i  the  hypothenuse,  and, 
by  two  successive  internal  and  total  reflections,  sends  it  back  tow  ard 
the  object-  The  second  prism  receives  in  like  manner  the  returning 
rays,  and,  by  a  seeofti  similar  double  reflection,  sends  them  back  once 
more  in  their  original  direction  to  the  eye.  This  telescope,  as  the  Abbe 
Moigno  asserts,  was  selected  by  the  Emperor  on  the  eve  of  the  campaign 
of  ISoG,  in  Italy,  for  his  personal  use;  and  "  was  made  the  inseparable 
companion  of  his  glorious  expedition." 
Opera  and  marine  glasses  were  exhibited  in  large  numbers,  by  many 
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for  the  pocket,  by  Mr.  A.  Rieder,  of  Paris,  in  which  the  lenses  were 
hinged  in  nfh  a  manner  us  to  fold  down  flat.  In  this  form  the  instru- 
ment is  very  convenient  for  travelers  or  sight-seekers,  to  whom,  in  its 
ordinary  form,  it  is  often  an  incumbrance.  It  appeared  to  be  well  con- 
structed, and  not  liable  to  derangement. 

Anions  the  accessories  to  the  telescope  deserving  notice  in  the  Expo- 
sition, may  be  mentioned  the  substitutes  for  the  spider  lines  of  micro- 
meters, exhibited  by  Breithaupt  &  Son,  of  Hesse-Oassel.  These  ©Ob- 
structors employ  for  this  puqtose  lines  ruled  with  a  diamond  point,  on 
plates  of  thin  glass.  There  is  no  objection  to  such  micrometers,  unless 
it  be  the  loss  of  light  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  additional 
reflecting  surfaces;  while  the  advantage  resulting  from  their  inaltera- 
bility of  position  is  very  great.  Bpider  lines  may  become  displaced,  or 
they  may  be  relaxed  in  conseuuenec  of  the  varyiug  hygrometric  state  of 
the  air;  while  the  plates,  unless  broken,  an  accident  to  which  in  their 
protected  situation  they  arc  not  liable,  arc  subject  to  no  sensible  change. 
And  even  in  case  of  a  fracture,  a  reserve  plate  may  be  introduced  with 
very  trivial  loss  of  time;  while  the  reconstruction  of  the  spider-line 
micrometer  is  a  troublesome  tiisk. 

The  isochronal  regulator  of  Foucault  is  another  of  these  accessories, 
which  is  as  admirable  in  its  performance  as  useful  in  its  results.  This 
was  illustrated  in  a  striking  piece  of  mechanism  exhibited  by  Eichens, 
of  Paris,  and  constructed  by  him  as  the  driving  apparatus  of  an  equa- 
torial telescope  designed  for  the  observatory  of  Lima,  in  Peru.  The 
resistance  to  acceleration  in  this  contrivance  is  furnished  by  two  wind- 
vanes  attached  to  the  outer  angles  of  a  jointed  parallelogram,  which  il 
carried  by  a  spindle  forming  the  axis  of  the  last  wheel  of  the  train. 
1  let  ween  tli  is  variable  fly  and  the  driving  weight,  there  is  such  a  eon- 
riection  that  each  opposes  the  variation  of  the  other  so  efficiently  as  to 
leave  the  resulting  velocity  strictly  constant.  The  machine  may  be  s;ii<i, 
indeed,  to  be  very  slightly  over-corrected  ;  for  when  the  driving  weight  is 
largely  varied,  reduced,  for  example,  by  one-half,  or  increased  by  one- 
hall',  there  is  a  trivial  increase  of  velocity  with  tin*  minimum  weiglu« 
But  for  any  fluctuations  of  resistance  to  motion  likely  to  occur  under 
the  conditions  in  which  the  machine  in  to  be  used,  the  variation  is  prac- 
tically insensible. 

Reflect  nig  telescopes  were  illustrated  in  the  Exposition  only  by  a  single 
example.  Mr.  Seeretan,  of  Paris,  exhibited  a  telescojie  of  this  descrip- 
tion, with  a  silvered  glass  speculum;  but  its  dimensions  were  quite 
moderate,  only  slightly  exceeding  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  same 
constructor  has,  however,  produced  other  telescopes  of  the  same  kind 
of  much  larger  dimensions;  one  of  which,  constructed  for  the  observa- 
tory ol  Marseilles,  has  a  diameter  exceeding  two  feet  and  a  half.  In  our 
own  country,  we  have  a  very  fine  example  of  such  an  instrument,  in  the 
silvercd-glass  reflecting  telescope,  constructed  by  Dr.  Henry  Draper,  of 
New  York,  and  described  by  him  in  the  14th  volume  of  the  Smithsonian 
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The  effect  of  tin*  introduction  of  Mr,  Lister's  improvements  was  imrne- 
diatoly  to  throw  nearly  the  whole  class  of  what  had  been  called  tettt 
object*,  into  the  category  of  common  objects}  but  it  created  ;i  new  set  trf 
testa,  or  a  new  succession  of  tests,  of  constantly  increasing  difficult  y  : 
noil  in  the  active  rivalry  which  has  grown  up  between  the  many  accom- 
plished opticians  of  recent  years  who  haw  devoted  themselves  to  the 
improvement  of  this  instrument,  the  chief  contest  has  been,  winch 
should  most  satisfactorily  resolve  the  most  difficult  of  these  tests.  The 
tests  themselves  here  spoken  of  are,  in  general,  certain  exceedingly 
tine  markings  which  exist  upon  the  minuter  natural  objects.  For  the 
more  important  uses  of  the  microscope,  the  resolution  of  these  mark* 
nigs  cannot  be  said  to  be  essential;  but  inasmuch  as  to  resolve  them 
implies  in  the  microscope  a  power  ot  dcliiiitiou  carried  in  the  hist  degree 
of  perfection,  the  eftect  of  this  contest  has  been  undoubtedly  greatly  to 
improve  the  instrument  for  all  other  purposes.  For  though  the  object- 
ives of  highest  resolving  power  are  not  those  which  are  most  service- 
able for  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  botanist,  the  mineralogist,  or  the  phys- 
iologist, they  involve,  nevertheless,  all  the  difficulties  of  construction 
which  attend  the  latter,  and  others  besides,  so  that  their  improvement 
implies  a  corresponding  improvement  of  the  whole  series. 

The  expedients  by  which  the  resolving  power  of  microscopic  object- 
ives is  exalted  are  principally  two,  the  shortening  of  the  virtual  focal 
length  of  the  system,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  angular  aperture.  By 
angular  aperture  is  meant  the  angle  formed  at  the  front  of  the  objective 
by  lines  drawn  from  its  center  in  all  directions,  limiting  tin1  visibility  of 
objects  placed  before  it.  This  also  is  the  angle  of  spread  of  the  cone  of  s 
rays  proceeding  from  a  given  point  in  the  object  observed,  which,  fall* 
ing  on  the  nearest  lens,  are  so  refracted  as  to  meet  the  eye. 

The  shortening  of  the  focal  distance  has  been  progressively  earned  to 
a  point  at  which  nothing  further  can  probably  be  done  usefully  in  this 
direction*  Messrs,  Powell  and  Lealand,of  Loudon,  whose  absence  from 
the  Exposition  was  much  regretted,  have  constructed  objectives  of  great 
merit,  having  a  virtual  focal  length  of  only  one -fiftieth  of  an  inch.  Mr. 
Hartiutck,  of  Paris,  states  the  focal  length  of  his  highest  number  (No.  IB) 
at  less  than  half  a  millimeter,  or  one  fifty- fifth  of  an  inch.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  this  is  not  the  distance  at  which  the  object  must  be  placed 
from  the  front  glass  of  the  instrument,  but  that  this  latter  distance  is 
materially  less,  nut  exceeding  the  or  the  of  an  inch,  and  that 
the  objects  to  be  observed  are  of  such  delicacy  as  to  require  to  lxj  pro- 
tected by  a  covering  of  thin  glass,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expedient 
here  spoken  of  for  improving  the  jwwer  of  the  instrument  has  been 
worked  out  to  the  last  point  of  availabilit  y . 

The  same  remark  is  equally  true  of  the  other.  The  angular  aperture 
of  microscopic  objectives  has  been  increased  up  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy -eight  degrees;  but  this  increase,  at  least  for  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  degrees,  is  attended  with  no  very  perceptible  gain  of  power. 
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important  addition  to  his  resources;  preventing  as  it  does  the  obscura- 
tion of  tbt?  view  by  the  condensation  of  vapors,  and  securing  the  instru- 
ment against  injury  from  the  action  of  corrosive  fumes.  Mieroseopists 
have  also  been  much  indebted  to  Professor  Hamilton  L.  Smith,  now  of 
Hobart  College,  Geneva,  Xew  York,  for  various  ingenious  improvements 
of  microscopic  apparatus,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  his  illumina- 
tor for  opaque  objects,  in  which  the  light  is  received  upon  a  mirror  within 
the  tube  behind  the  objective,  through  an  aperture  in  the  side,  and  is 
throw  n  dow  n  upon  the  object  through  t  he  objective  itself;  Ins  «  mrcltani 
cal  tinger,"  an  instrument  tor  picking  up  with  facility  and  precision, 
upon  the  point  of  a  hair,  objects  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  separating 
the  different  species  when  mixed,  and  arranging  them  conveniently  for 
observation  ;  and  his  binocular  eye-piece,  for  use  with  high  powers  of 
the  instrument,  the  only  eye-piece  of  this  kind  which  has  as  yet  satisfae 
torily  solved  this  difficult  practical  problem. 

The  number  of  Microscopes  present  in  the  Exposition  of  1881  was  very 
great.  It  is  a  circumstance  very  strikingly  evidencing  the  growing 
demand  tor  instruments  of  this  class  that  the  business  of  constructing 
microscopes  for  ordinary  use  has  recently  developed  itself  into  a  regular 
manufacture.  The  consequence  has  been  an  immense  reduction  in  prices; 
so  that  the  possession  of  an  instrument  really  useful  and  meritorious  is 
no  longer  the  exclusive  privilege  of  persons  of  huge  means.  In  Paris, 
the  house  most  remarkable  for  the  cheapness  of  its  microscopes,  tele- 
scopes, ami  other  optical  apparatus,  is  that  of  Mr.  Alexander  Lehrun, 
Kuc  Chupon,  No.  ^o.  Mr,  Lehrun  has  a  very  large  manufactory  at  St. 
Pierre  les  lii try,  where  the  instruments  are  for  the  most  part  actually 
constructed.  lie  furnishes  a  very  neat,  well-constructed  microscope, 
with  achromatic  lenses  superposed  in  the  manner  so  familiar  to  those 
who  have  used  the  Chevalier  microscopes,  with  two  oculars,  and  a  con- 
denning  lens  for  opaque  objects,  all  compactly  arranged  in  a  substantial 
l>o\.  I'm  fifty  fr:incs — say  ten  dollars.  His  models  less  complete  in 
details  range  at  lower  prices  down  to  four  and  a  half  francs,  w  hich  is  the 
price  of  a  small  microscope  with  a  single  objective  and  a  single  ocular, 
Mr,  Lcbruifs  prices  tor  portable  telescopes,  marine  glasses,  reading  glasses, 
prisms  and  other  optical  apparatus,  are  similarly  moderate.  A  pocket 
telescope,  for  instance,  with  a  one-inch  objective  of  sixteen  inches  focus, 
having  a  mahogany  tube,  and  three  draw-tubes  of  brass,  is  furnished 
at  a  cost  of  only  five  francs.  And  a  larger  instrument  of  the  same  kind, 
with  an  objective  of  LM  inches,  focal  length  of  four  feet,  anil  four  draw* 
tubes,  costs  but  fifty  francs.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  because  these 
prices  are  so  low,  the  workmanship  is  inferior.  On  the  other  ha  ml, 
these  instruments  are  elegantly  finished,  the  metal  work  is  highly 
polished,  the  external  tubes  are  varnished,  rubbed  down  and  similarly 
polished,  and  the  optical  performance  admirable.  With  one  of  these  lit- 
tle telescopes,  the  writer  found  no  difficulty  in  reading  the  hour  on  the 
clock  dial  of  the  fieole  Militaire,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles, 
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In  London,  microscopes  of  very  good  ijuality  are  furnished  at  prices 
which  approximate,  as  it  respects  cheapness,  very  nearly  to  those  of 
Mr.  Lebrun.  A  very  good  assortment  of  such  will  be  found  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  Mr,  W,  E.  Statham,  No.  Ill,  Strand.  Mr.  8tathn.ni  con- 
structs a  variety  of  patterns  and  sizes  of  "  youth's"  and  "  students 
microscopes,  varying  in  price  from  half  a  guinea  to  about  four  pounds; 
but  he  also  constructs  the  more  expensive  forms  of  stands,  and  the 
superior  objectives  on  the  Lister  principle,  for  prices  correspondingly 
greater. 

In  our  own  country,  Messrs.  Pike  in  New  York  have  long  been  known 
as  constructors  of  philosophical  apparatus,  from  whom  microscopes  in 
every  form  may  be  obtained;  and  it  is  believed  that  this  firm  is  able  0' 
supply  instruments  of  this  class  of  a  popular  character,  on  terms  which 
will  favorably  compare  with  those  offered  by  London  makers. 

Many  admirable  microscopic  objectives  constructed  on  the  Lister 
principle  were  exhibited  at  the  Exposition,  chiefly  by  French,  English, 
Swiss,  ami  American  makers.  Some  of  those  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Hartnack,  of 
Paris,  embraced  a  novel  feature,  called  by  him  double  correction.  To 
understand  this  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  adjustment  of  the  List 
combination,  by  which  the  aberrations  of  the  several  lenses  of  the  sy 
tern  arc  balanced,  is  made  on  the  supposition  that  the  object  to  be  view< 
is  placed  before  the  objective  without  any  intervening  refracting  medium 
except  the  air,  JJut  the  preservation  and  security  of  the  more  delicate 
microscopic  objects  requires  that  they  should  be  protected  by  acoveiin.u 
of  thiii  glass;  and  this,  although  its  thickness  docs  not  in  general  exceed 
yJo  of  an  inch,  and  is  often  much  less,  produces  a  new  aberration,  whn.  li 
confuses  Hit1  image,  and  in  Ihe  ease  of  objectives  of  high  power,  utterly 
d  e  s  |  r  oy  s  the  d  ist  i  o  ctiiess  of  de  fl  1 1  it  i  on.  T  h  e  p  r  i  nci  pie  s  w  Inch  %  aid  ed  Mr* 
Lister  in  the  original  adjustment  of  the  combination  suggested  to  him  h 
simple  means  of  correcting  this  confusion,  which  consists  in  slighth 
increasing  the  distance  between  the  front  lens  of  the  system  and  the  two 
others  behind  it.  The  observer  is  enabled  to  make  this  correction  for 
himself,  by  turning  a  milled  ring  near  the  front  of  the  objective  until  the 
distinctness  of  the  image  is  restored.  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  t  hi> 
correction  cannot  be  carried;  and  if  the  thickness  of  cover  is  too  great 
to  be  dealt  with  in  this  way,  the  attempt  to  observe  must  be  abandoned* 
Mr.  Hartnack's  system  of  double  correction  consists  in  making  the  dis 
tance  between  the  second  and  third  of  the  lenses  of  the  system  varia 
ble,  as  well  as  that  between  the  first  and  second.  Both  the  movements 
required  to  produce  this  double  effect  are  made  simultaneously  by  mean* 
of  the  same  ring;  and  the  advantage  which  Mr.  Hartnack  claims  for  tin- 
improvement  is  that  it  permits  the  use  of  a  thicker  cover  for  the  objed 
observed. 

The  only  other  point  of  new  interest  which  presented  itself  in 
examination  of  the  first  class  objectives  exhibited  was  found  in 
application  by  Messrs.  Hartnack  and  Xachet  to  the  construction 
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their  most  recent  lenses,  of  what  h  called  the  principle  of  immersion,  a 
principle  first  suggested  in  1855  by  Professor  Amici,  of  Floraioe,  and 
actually  reduced  by  him  to  practice  at  the  time.  This  principle  is  appli- 
cable only  to  those  powers  which  approach  in  use  very  closely  to  the  object 
observed;  and  it  consists  in  introducing  between  the  objective  and  tlie 
cowering  glass  of  the  object  a  drop  of  water  in  which  the  lens  is 
immersed,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  intervening  stratum  of  air.  Although 
the  givai  advantage  obtainable  by  the  use  of  this  simple  expedient  was 
practically  demonstrated  by  its  originator  twelve  or  fourteen  years  a^>( 
in  the  superior  performance  of  the  objectives  constructed  by  him  with 
his  own  hands,  the  method  was  received  with  indifference  or  distrust 
by  professional  opticians,  who  continued  by  preference  to  construct  all 
their  objectives  upon  principles  to  which  they  had  been  long  accustomed. 
Som  three  or  four  years  ago  Mr.  Nachet  revived  the  idea  of  Amici, 
and  commenced  the  construction  of  immersion  lenses,  to  the  gu  ar 
improvement  of  his  instruments.  In  this  he  was  shortly  afterward  fol- 
lowed by  Mr,  Hartnack. 

The  great  superiority  in  resolving  power  between  the  "wet"  and  the 
" dry-working"  lenses  was  very  manifest  in  the  comparisons  made  at 
the  Exposition.  The  result  has  been  to  induce  many  makers  to  adopt 
the  Amici  principle  in  their  more  recently  constructed  high-power 
objectives;  and  among  these  Messrs.  Tidies  and  Wales,  in  this  country, 
and  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealund,  of  London,  have  been  pre-eminently 
successful.  It  is  not  necessary  for  Americans  any  longer  to  go  abroad 
in  order  to  obtain  microscopic  glasses  of  any  description  of  the  highest 
order  of  excellence.  The  objectives  of  Messrs.  Tolles  and  Wales, 
whether  constructed  for  working  wet  or  dry,  will  stand  the  severest 
comparison  with  those  of  the  most  successful  constructors  of  England 
or  France. 

Another  particular  in  respect  to  which  there  has  been  a  material 
improvement  in  the  recent  forms  of  microscopic  apparatus,  consists  in 
the  adaptation  of  the  instrument  to  binocular  vision.  The  use  of  two 
eyes  instead  of  one  is  attended  with  a  very  sensible  relief  to  the  observer, 
and  tends  to  prevent  the  injury  to  the  sight  which  may  result  from  the 
unequal  use  of  the  organs.  But  there  is,  in  a  strictly  scientific!  point  of 
view,  another  and  a  very  signal  advantage  gained  by  the  use  of  the 
binocular  form  of  the  instrument,  and  this  consists  in  the  important  aid 
to  the  judgment  in  regard  to  tit*-  ie;il  structure  of  microscopic  objects, 
which  is  derived  from  the  stereoscopic*  effect  of  binocular  vision.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  add  that  not  only  is  the  comfort  of  the  observer  pro* 
moted  by  this  mode  of  observation,  but  his  pleasure  in  observing  is 
also  greatly  enhanced  !>y  seeing  objects  in  all  their  three  dimensions,  in 
their  depth  as  well  as  in  their  length  and  breadth. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  true  secret  of  binocular  vision  by  Professor 
Wheatstone  in  1838,  but  especially  after  the  construction  of  the  len- 
ticular stereoscope  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  1852,  and  its  introduction 
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general  nw,  the  tboogut  iff  making  this 

bat  the  first  reduction  of  this  thiiaghf  to  a  practical  form  was  made  bv 
L.  RidiWIL  of  the  Cnivrrmiry  of  Lcmisiacta,  in  Xe* 


by  ibe  a*rnt*  angles  at 
the  base,  immediately  behind  the  objective,  to  *plit  thr  eiot^nt  penal 
into  two  equal  portions,  which  were  reflected  horizontally  right  and  left, 
similar  y»n-    -  -4  these  horizontal  rays,  and  br 

In  this 

right  half  of  the  pencil  reflected 
aveyed  to  the  right  eye:  and  those  which  belong  to  the  left  half 


were  not  crossed  in  the  objective,  th  t  is  to  say,  if  the  image  were  erect, 
the  stereoscopic  effect  would  be  true ;  bat  as  sncb  a  crossing  does  taki 

stereoscopic  effect  L§  reversed  also,  and  becomes  what  in  called  psemio 
scoptc.   The  object  is  presented*  indeed,  in  three  dimensions,  but  it* 

the  apparatus*  early  suggested,  were  liable  to  the  same  objection.  The 
earliest  truly  stereoscopic  binocular  microscope  constructed  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  Mr.  Xachet,  in  which  an  equilateral  prism  was 
set  the  separation  of  the  i>eneil  by  internal  reflection 
fied  ride*,  the  light  from  the  objective  being  received  per- 
pendicularly upon  its  base.  Two  other  similar  prisms  by  subsequent 
reflection  directed  the  two  halves  into  which  the  original  pencil  was 
thus  divided  to  the  eyes  of  the  observer.  These  two  halves,  from  the 
manner  of  their  reflection  in  the  first  prism,  necessarily  crossed  each 
other  before  emergence,  and  by  this  means  the  pseudoscopic  effect  which 
had  attended  the  former  constructions  was  prevented. 

Theoretically,  the  binocular  microscope  of  Mr.  Xachet  is  unexcep 
tional)le  :  practically,  it  is  diflicult  for  many  observers  to  make  the  two 
images  coalesce.  This  seems  to  be  owinu'  to  the  fact  that  the  two  eye 
tubes  are  perfectly  parallel,  whereas  it  greatly  facilitates  the  recognition 
of  two  images  as  belon^inj:  to  the  same  object,  to  present  them  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  axes  of  the  eyes  must  be  slightly  inclined  toward 
each  other  in  order  to  receive  them.  For  this  reason  in  part,  but  more 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  greater  simplicity  of  construction,  the  well- 
known  Wciiham  binocular,  in  which  the  division  of  the  compound 
pencil  i<  effected  by  means  of  a  trapezoidal  prism,  has  met  with  more 
general  favor;  and  this  form  of  the  instrument  has  come  extensivelv 
into  use  in  England  and  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Nachet  has  recently  introduced  a  binocular  microscope  of  a  much 
simpler  description  than  his  original  one,  which  possesses  the  recom- 
mendation of  bcinjr  applicable  to  an  ordinary  instrument  without  alter 
inj»'  its  construction  or  interfering  with  its  usefulness  as  a  monocular. 


nachet's  binocular  microscope. 
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Ail  opening  is  simply  made  in  the  side  of  the  body,  immediately  behind 
the  objective,  into  which  is  introduced  *V  K'9. 

a  rectangular  prism  carried  in  a  mount 
ing  of  metal,  which  reflects  half  the .com- 
pound pcneil  horizontally,  and  this  is 
received  upon  another  prism  which  d 
recta  it  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  The 
instrument,  which  is  not  particularly 
sightly,  is  represented  in  the  figures 
annexed.  Fig,  109  is  a  view  of  the  instill 
ment  with  the  parts  united;  Fig.  110 
shows  the  principal  parts  separate,  and 
illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  di- 
viding prism  is  introduced.  In  order 
to  accommodate  the  two  tubes  to  the 
varying  distance  between  the  eyes  of 
different  observers,  the  horizontal  part 
containing  the  prisms  was  originally 
made  with  sliders;  but  in  the  form 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  Exposition, 
the  extra  tube  has  an  angular  move- 
ment around  its  lower  extremity  as  a 
centre.  This  involves  the  necessity  of 
a  corresponding  movement  of  the  re- 
flecting prism  at  the  centre  of  motion, 

to  Olie-half  the  same  angular  extent.       Nuchet'a  Binocular  Microscope. 
Mr.  Nachet  has  contrived  an  ingenious  and  simple  combination  of  levers 
Ivy  which  both  movements  are  produced  in  their  due  proportion  ou  turn- 
ing a  single  milled  head* 

This  form  of  the  binocular  microscope  is  at- 
tended with  an  advantage  peculiar  to  itself.  It 
has  been  observed  above  that  true  stereoscopic 
vision  requires  that  the  two  halves  into  which  the 
compound  pencil  is  divided  behind  the  objective 
should  cross  each  other,  so  that  the  right  eye  may 
receive  the  left-hand  half  and  the  left  eye  the 
right-hand  half.  The  rectangular  prism  when  in- 
troduced through  the  side  of  the  body  must  there- 
fore be  advanced  so  far  as  to  reflect  the  opposite 
half  of  the  corn  pound  pencil,  while  it  leaves  the 
adjacent  half  free  to  pass,  lint  if  this  prism,  of 
which  the  position  can  be  controlled  by  means  of 
a  slider,  is  drawn  toward  the  extra  tube  so  as  to 

reflect  the  nearer  half  of  the  compound  pencil  and  to  allow  the  opposite 
half  to  pass  freely,  the  conditions  will  be  such  as  to  produce  pscudoscopic 
vision,  and  to  present  an  image  in  which  the  reliefs  shall  appear  as 
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depressions  and  the  depressions  as  reliefs.  In  the  examination  of  an  obj 
of  obscure  structure,  the  contrasts  of  appearance!  thus  presented  are  o 
very  serviceable  in  contributing  to  the  formation  of  correct  judjgnieti 
It  is  a  disadvantage  common  to  all  the  forms  of  binocular  microse 
above  mentioned  that  they  perform  well  only  with  objectives  of  c 
paratively  low  power.  In  fact,  it  is  obvious  that  a  performance  theo 
ically  perfect  would  require  not  only  that  the  division  of  the  compound 
pencil  emerging  from  the  objective  should  be  exactly  equal,  but  that 
each  of  the  simple  pencils  of  which  the  compound  pencil  is  made  up 
should  also  be  equally  divided.  Such  an  equality  could  only  be  per 
fectly  secured  by  making  the  division  in  that  plane  or  cross-section  in 
which  the  axes  of  sill  the  simple  pencils  cross,  which  would  be  really  t 
plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  front  lens.  At  any  distan 
behind  this  plane  the  simple  pencils  are  more  and  more  uneqoa 
divided,  in  proportion  as  they  proceed  from  points  more  and  mo 
distant  from  the  axis*  And  inasmuch  as  with  the  higher  powers  the 
cross  dimensions  of  all  the  pencils  are  proportionally  reduced,  it  follows 
that  a  division  which  must  necessarily  take  place  at  some  distan 
behind  the  innermost  glass  of  the  objective  will  become  incrcasiu 
unequal  as  the  power  increases.  A  practical  limit  is  therefore 
found  to  the  availability  of  a  binocular  system  in  which  the  division 
effected  in  the  manner  above  described. 

This  disadvantage  led  to  the  suggestion,  two 
fe1  three  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Weuham,  of  a  method 
dividing  the  pencil  by  the  interpositi  if  a  transpa- 
rent plane  reflector,  which,  by  being  adjusted  to  It 
proper  inclination,  might  reflect  one  half  the  light  of 
each  pencil,  and  allow  t  he  other  half  t 
This  plan  involves  necessarily  the  sacrifice  of  stereo* 
scopic  effect,  but  it  secures  to  the  observer  r  h»-  gtttaJ 
comfort  and  benefit  which  results  from  the  equal 
of  the  two  eyes.    It  has  proved  practically  some  what 
difficult  to  carry  out  satisfactorily  this  idea  oi  Mr, 
Wenlmm.    Hisowu  tirst  form  of  tlie  instrument  did 
not  satisfy  himself.   More  recently,  Messrs.  Powell 
and  Lealaud,  of  London,  have  patented  a  combination 
of  prisms,  which  is  believed  by  them  to  accomplish 
the  object  aimed  at  m  well  m  could  be  reasonably 
demanded.  This  is  represented  in  the  figure  annexed, 
The  compound  pencil  from  the  object  ive,  indicated  bj 
the  line  op^  is  partially  transmitted  through  the  ijnad- 
rangular  prism  A,  and  partially  reflected  to  the  ti  i 
angular  piisni  B,  by  which  it  is  again  reflected  to 
the  eye.   The  two  halves  of  the  original  pencil  a 
at  #,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  pseudoscopie  eft  Vets 
but  this  is  unnecessary,  since  to  the  ordinary  observe 
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there  is  no  perception  of  relief,  either  true  or  false,  produced  by  the 
combination.  The  disadvantage  of  this  system  is  a  great  inequality  of 
light  in  the  two  fields;  the  image  formed  by  reflection  being  much 
interior  to  the  other  in  brightness*  There  is  also  a  considerable  loss  of 
light  by  reflection  at  the  second  surface  of  the  rectangular  prism.  Not- 
witlistsinding  these  disadvantages,  this  binoenlar  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  resources  of  niicroscopists,  many  of  whom  profess  to 
experience  from  the  inequality  of  illumination  no  serious  inconvenience. 

As  a  convenient  mode  of  distinguishing  the  two  classes  of  binocular 
microscopes  from  each  other,  this  which  has  last  been  described  may  be 
called  the  eatadioptric  instrument,  implying  that  the  division  of  the 
pencil  is  made  by  reflection ;  and  the  former  the  8tereotomie7  which 
expresses  a  division  geometrically  or  mechanically  made  by  cutting 
through  the  solid  represented  by  the  bundle  of  rays, 

Mr.  tt.  li,  Tolles  has  constructed  an  instrument  on  the  stereotomic 
principle,  designed  to  remedy  the  difficulty  above  pointed  out  as  attend- 
ing the  original  binoculars)  while  at  the  same  time  it  secures  the  inciden- 
tal advantage  of  permitting  any  ordinary  single-tubed  microscope  to  be 
used  as  a  binocular*  This  is  a  double  eye  piece  provided  with  a  system  of 
prisms  in  all  respects  like  those  of  Mr.  Nachet's  earliest  form  of  binocular 
microscope,  but  designed  to  divide  the  compound  pencil  of  light  at  a 
distance  from  the  objective  about  equal  to  that  of  the  ordinary  eye-pieces. 
From  what  has  been  said  above  us  to  the  necessity,  in  order  to  secure 
equality,  of  making  the  division  where  the  axes  of  the  pencils  cross,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  method  of  Mr.  Tolles  is  only  available  on  condition 
that  the  axes  be  made  to  cross  a  second  time;  that  is,  that  the  erecting 
form  of  eye  piece  be  employed.  An  eye-piece  of  this  description  pro- 
duces, first,  an  inverted  image  of  the  object,  and  secondly,  a  direct 
image,  which  is  the  image  seen.  Between  these  two  images  the  pencils 
cross,  and  the  point  of  crossing  is  the  proper  place  for  the  dividing 
prism  of  the  bi  nocular  eye  piece.  Since  the  image  observed  has  the  sa  im- 
position as  the  object  itself,  it  would  seem  at  first  thought  that  the  divis- 
ion of  the  compound  pencil  ought  to  be  made  in  the  manner  employed  by 
Dr.  Riddell,by  means  of  rectangular  prisms;  but  such  a  construction,  par- 
adoxical  as  the  statement  may  seem,  leads  to  pseudoseopic  effects.  The 
equilateral  prisms  of  Nachet  are  used  by  Mr.  Tolles,  and  each  half  of  the 
divided  compound  pencil  is  sent  to  the  opposite  eye.  The  necessity  for 
this  modi  of  distribution  will  be  recognized  if  we  disregard  the  nal 
object  and  the  objective,  and  consider  the  first  image  to  be  itself  the 
object  under  observation.  The  conditions  are  then  the  same  as  present 
themselves  in  Nachetfs  original  biuocular.  In  that  case,  if  the  eye  could 
be  put  in  place  of  the  dividing  prism  and  the  objective  taken  out  of  the 
way,  the  real  object  would  appear  in  its  natural  position.  But  the 
objective  inverts  the  object,  so  that  when  the  image  is  duplicated  by 
means  of  the  dividing  prism,  the  halves  must  cross  in  order  that  each 
may  reach  the  eye  to  which  it  belongs,    in  the  biuocular  eye -piece  under 
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consideration,  the  eye  placed  at  the  point  occupied  by  the  clividii 
prism  would  see  the  inverted  image  m  if  it  were  a  real  object  j»  and 
this  image  is  again  inverted  afterwards,  the  same  necessity  exists 
before  for  crossing  the  halves  of  the  divided  compound  pencil. 

As  the  point  of  second  crossing  of  the  simple  pencils  ia  invariable  is 
position,  this  eye  piece  works  with  objectives  of  all  powers  and  with 
perfect  equality  of  illumination  in  both  fields.  It  is  liable  to  the 
objection  of  ft  hiss  of  light  by  the  multiplication  of  surfaces  of  trans 
sion ;  but  this  is  not  greater  than  attends  the  catadioptric  binoctil 
thus  far  invented.  Moreover,  Mr.  Tolles  has  pointed  out  the  possibility 
of  reducing  the  number  of  surfaces  so  that  it  shall  not  exceed  the  num 
her  necessary  in  ait  ordinary  binocular,  by  giving  a  spherical  curvature 
to  the  surfaces  of  transmission  of  the  prisms  employed,  and  thus  com 
bining  a  lens,  or  two  lenses,  and  a  prism  in  one  solid ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  he  has  not  as  yet  illustrated  this  possibility  by  a  practical  example. 

A  new  form  of  catadioptric  binocular  has  been  projiosed  by  Professor 
H.L.  Smith,  and  described  by  him  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for 
January,  lSfis,  which  much  more  equally  divides  the  compound  pencil 
than  the  combination  of  Messrs*  Powell  and  Lealand  described  ubovi 
and  on  this  account  is  more  satisfactory  to  those  observers  who 
inconvenience  from  the  unequal  illumination  spoken  of  as  occurring 
that.    The  diagram  here  presented  shows  the  essential  parts  of  Profoi 

Smith's  device.  A  thin  transparent  plane  reflector 
is  shown  at  (tb.  A  ray  of  light  proceeding  from  th<j 
Object  encounters  this  reflector  at  the  point  p.  and 
is  in  part  transmitted  without  change  of  direct! 
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cated  rectangular  prism  c,  in  which  it  undergoes 
second  reflect  ion  to  correct  the  reversal  produced  by 
the  tirst,  and  emerges  in  the  direction  d.  The  inequal- 
ity of  illumination  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the 
binocu  h  t  r  of  Powell  and  Lea  la  ud  is  a  conseq  uerice  of 
si  too  small  single  of  incidence  upon  the  first  reflect 
iugsurtace.  In  Professor  Smith's  instruments the  in- 
clination of  the  mirror  to  the  incident  ray  is  such  as  to 
produce  ;l  sensible  equality  between  the  intensities  of 
the  reflected  and  transmitted  light.  An  inclination  of 
the  plane  of  the  mirror  80°  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope 
has  been  adopted  by  Professor  Smith,  and  is  found  H 
answer  the  purpose.  It  was  the  original  efarigy  of 
the  inventor  to  make  the  leilcctor  so  fur  wedge- 
shaped  ;is  lo  Hi  row  the  reflection  from  the  second 
su  rfaec  out  of  I  he  field,  but  actual  e  x  per  hue  1 1 1  slo  nvei  ] 
Ihal  si  vers  sliglii  inclination  of  the  I  wo  surfaces  to 
each  other  was  snllirient  to  make  tlje  two  incc, 
coalesce,  at  least  for  a  determinate  position  of  the  eye  piece,  which  it* 
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easily  found  by  trial.  The  only  instruments  as  yet  made  on  this  plan 
have  been  constructed  by  Professor  Smith  with  his  own  hand*.  The 
writer,  by  actual  experiment,  has  found  the  performance  to  br  in  u  high 
decree  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Kaehet  exhibited  in  the  Exposition  a  binocular  dissecting  micro- 
scope of  a  neat  and  compact  formj  and  another  still  simpler  was  exhib- 
ited  by  Mr,  J.  Beck. 

The  division  for  purposes  of  binocular 
vision  of  the  compound  pencil  of  light 
proceeding  from  the  objective,  suggests 
naturally  the  adaptation  of  the  instru- 
ment to  the  use  of  two  observers  simul- 
taneously. A  double  microscope  con 
Struct ed  on  this  principle  by  Mr.  Naehet 
is  represented  in  the  accompanying  fig- 
ure. It  is  obvious  that,  after  the  division 
of  the  beam,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  mechan- 
ical detail  to  give  to  the  parts  any  direc- 
tion which  may  be  found  most  conven- 
ient. For  purposes  of  demonstration,  or 
in  the  prosecution  of  concerted  observa- 
tion, simultaneous  observation  of  the  same  object  is  not  only  convenient, 
but  is  also  greatly  economical  of  time.  Moreover,  when  the  objects 
observed  are  moving,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  two  observers  succes- 
sively to  identify  the  same  assets.    These  considerations  give  great 
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Nuehefs  Triple  Microscope. 

practical  value  to  the  double  microscope  when  used  for  purposes  of 
instruction;  and  to  those  who  observe  merely  for  the  satisfaction  of  curi- 
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omtf  they  add  very  mocfa  to  the  interest  of  the  obserratioa,  and  xhr 
it  ion.   The**  remarks  are  etill  more  applicable  t* 


eyes  of  different  ob?*jrvprs  rvijiure  diflerrat 
tubes  ha*  a  sliding  tube  within  it,  by 

mitt  hig  h  to  be  adjusted  *ej*antte!y  to  the  point  of  most  distinct 
while  si  preliminary  general  adjustment  for  the  whole  mar  be  obtained 

from  the  object. 

By  reference  to  the  figure  given  farther  bock,  of  the  more  recent  form 
of  binocular  introduced  by  Mr.  Xachet,  it  will  be  observed  that  a  slight 
on  of  the  oecond  reflecting  prism  woold  .suffice  to  convert  that 
into  ;*  double  micro*eope  for  two  observers.  Ort  in  fact,  since 
in  On*  t'n.u:  tin*  *eco»d  tube  may  be  definitely  fixed  in  it*  inclination  to 
the  first,  a  atngla  prtem  of  four  or  five  side*  might  be  substituted  for  the 
two  of  the  htnoeuhir.  with  the  advantage  of  diminishing  the  loss  of  light 
by  i  he  >Tippns>}ojnif  two  of  the  surfaces  of  transmission*  By  this  means 


This  fonii  of  double  microscope,  as  construc  ted  by  Mr.  Xachet,  performs 
very  >at  isfactorily. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  of  the  microscopes  and  microscopic 
apparatus  exhibited  at  the  Exposition,  that  the  advantage  in  regard  to 
display  was  altogether  on  the  part  of  the  British  exhibitors,  while  the 
superiority  in  respect  to  performance  must  be  ascribed  to  the  immersion 
lenses  of  the  French.  The  microscope  stands  of  the  continental  makers 
are  much  less  elaborate  than  those  of  the  English,  or  those  preferred  by 
our  own  observers.  The  American  objectives  of  Messrs.  Wales  and 
Tolles  were  presented  under  some  disadvantage,  since  they  Mere  unac- 
companied with  stands,  but  their  merit  was  recognized  by  the  jury  and 
they  wen*  very  honorably  distinguished  in  the  awards. 

The  neglect  of  the  American  exhibitors  to  send  out  stands  was  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  the  stands  made  by  some  of  them  are 
admirable  in  design,  convenient  in  use,  and  superior  in  workmanship. 
Nothing  could  be  more  elegant  or  tasteful  than  the  first  class  stands 
constructed  by  Zentmayer,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Tolles  has  also  pro- 
duced very  line  stands.  A  masterpiece  of  this  kind,  constructed  by 
him  from  designs  furnished  by  the  present  reporter,  possesses  some 
important  and  peculiar  advantages.  The  movable  stage  is  provided 
with  t  wo  tables,  one  facing,  as  usual,  upward,  and  the  other  facing  down 
ward,  which  are  (irmly  connected  together,  and  have  a  common  move 
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mcnt,  controlled  on  both  sides  by  milled  heads  in  both  co-ordinate  direc 
lions.  When  the  object  is  used  on  the  interior  stage,  it  is  secured  by 
spring  clips,  easily  managed.  In  this  ease  the  central  part  of  the  supe- 
rior table,  which  is  removable,  is  taken  away,  itml  the  objective  descends 
through  the  opening.  Any  degree  of  obliquity  of  illumination,  extend- 
ing even  to  ninety  degrees,  can  by  this  arrangement  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  object — an  advantage  which  is  secured  by  no  other  form  of 
stand.  The  stage  of  this  instrument  is  also  capable  of  revolution  mi 
the  optical  centre  throughout  the  whole  circle.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  latest  improved  stands  constructed  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lea 
land;  but  in  these  there  is  the  disadvantage  that,  in  certain  azimuths, 
flu*  double  milled  heads  controlling  the  movements  ure  inaccessible,  and 
the  movement  of  the  stage  is  possible  in  only  one  of  the  co-ordinate 
directions;  while  in  the  stage  by  Mr.  Tolles,  above  spoken  of,  when  one 
pair  of  milled  heads  is  out  of  reach  the  other  pair  is  always  available. 
This  instrument  is  also  distinguished  by  numerous  minor  peculiarities, 
which  greatly  facilitate  observation  and  promote  convenience  of  man- 
agement 


Instruments  intended  for  the  illustration  of  electrical  phenomena,  or 
designed  as  aids  to  experimental  research  in  electrical  science,  arrange 
themselves  naturally  under  the  two  heads  electrostatics  and  electro- 
dynamics. In  considering  the  electrical  apparatus  exhibited  in  the 
Exposition,  this  distinction  will  be  observed. 


The  forms  of  electros tatical  apparatus  which  have  in  late  years  excited 
the  highest  interest,  have  been  those  in  which  advantage  is  taken  of  a 
disturbed  state  of  electrical  equilibrium  produced  by  induction,  to  accom- 
plish the  direct  transformation  of  mechanical  force  into  electricity.  Of 
the  several  machines  operated  upon  this  principle  which  have  obtained 
a  certain  favor,  that  which  is  most  widely  known,  at  least  in  this  coun- 
try, is  the  one  which  is  named  from  its  inventor  the  Holtz  electrical 
machine.  Next  to  tins,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  machines  of  Topler, 
of  Bussiu,  and  of  liertsch,  of  Paris.  All  of  these  illustrate  the  direct 
transformation  of  mechanical  force  into  electricity;  and  all  of  them,  as 
it  respects  construction,  are  essentially  transformations  into  a  new  shape 
of  the  simple,  arid  as  commonly  constructed  quite  inefficient,  apparatus, 
called  the  elcctnnihunis. 

The  idea  of  accumulating  electricity  by  multiplying  the  effects  of 
induction  is  not  entirely  new.  Several  forms  of  the  condenser  have  been 
constructed  expressly  to  apply  it.  Thus,  the  three  plate  condenser  of 
IVclet  is  designed  to  afford  the  means  of  obtaining  electricity  of  high 
tension;  though  the  quantity  accumulated  by  it  is  after  all  very  trivial, 
while  the  process  of  accumulation  is  both  slow  and  troublesome,  hi 
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1848,  Sratiberg  described  to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  an  arrangement  superior  to  Peclet's  for  I 
the  same  object;  bat  this,  too,  was  an  apparatus  too  difficult 
fully  to  manipulate,  and  too  alow  in  producing  results,  to  be  of  any  ] 
tical  use.    Yet  Svanberg's  apparatus  properly  managed,  i 
of  producing  sparks  from  a  single  cell  of  DanielF*  battery. 

In  1862,  Mr,  C,  M.  Varley,  of  Loudon,  electrician  to  the  Atlantic  Tel 
egraph  Company,  exhibited  at  the  international  industrial  exposition  m 
instrument  by  means  of  which  feeble  electrical  tensions  could  be  multi- 
plied several  thousand  fold?  and  this  without  any  of  the  troublesome 
operations  by  hand  which  made  the  methods  of  Peelet  and  Svaiiber*: 
tedious  and  uncertain*    A  simple  rotation  was  substituted  in  place  of  a 

of  eon  tacts  with  the  finger*  Mr.  Yariey's  machine  was  therefore  per 
fectly  uniform  in  the  results  which  it  produced;  the  total  effect  being 
proportional  to  the  number  of  rotations  given  to  it,  and  being  capable 
of  calculation  in  advance.  In  exhibiting  the  performance  of  his  instru- 
ment to  the  jury*  Mr,  Yarley  furnished  a  practical  proof  of  this  uni- 
formity of  action  by  first  multiplying  the  tension  of  the  positive  pole  of 
a  DanielTs  cell  by  a  definite  number  of  rotations,  and  measuring  the 
intensity  of  the  accumulated  charge  by  means  of  a  portable  Thompson's 
r;  and  afterwards  reversing  the  direction  of  rotation  and 
:  twice  as  many  times  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  measuring  in 
the  game  manner  the  final  resultant,  which  was  negative  and  which 
proved  to  be  of  an  intensity  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  first.  Sparks 
were  produced  by  this  machine  from  a  single  Daniell's  cell  without  ditti- 
culty,  and  Mr.  Yarley  stated  that  he  had  obtained  a  multiplication 
amounting  to  fifteen  thousand  times  the  tension  of  the  original  source. 
As  this  machine  was  the  first  in  which  the  accumulation  of  electricity 
by  influence,  in  a  continuous  manner,  in  considerable  quantities,  and  of 
a  high  degree  of  tension,  was  practically  proved  to  be  possible,  it  is  but 
justice  to  the  inventor,  although  his  machine  has  not  come  into  general 
use,  that,  in  a  matter  of  so  much  scientific  interest,  he  should  receive 
the  credit  due  to  an  undoubted  priority. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  machines  of  more  recent  inventors, 
it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  present  a  brief  description  of  the  earlier 
form  of  static  induction  apparatus  contrived  by  Mr.  Yarley.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  apparatus  is  transcribed  from  the  reports  of  the 
jury  on  the  Exposition  of  lSt.L'. 

VAKLKV'S  STATIC  INDUCTION  APPARATUS. 

••The  instrument  might  be  called  a  multiplying  inductor,  ft  consists 
of  an  axis  on  which  parallel  rows  of  insuratcd  brass  vanes  or  arms  an 
fixed:  the  description  will  be  simplified  by  considering  one  row  of  vanes 
only,  A.  I>.  C.  1),  &C.  The  axis  may  be  turned  by  hand,  and  at  two 
points  of  the  revolution  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other  the  vanes 
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enter  two  rows  of  hollow  insulated  coverings  or  shells  of  brass,  a,  alt 
a2l  §h7  &<\,  and  b,  h]t  &c.  These  shells  conceal  the  vanes  entirely  on 
three  sides,  and  are  connected  one  with  another  as  follows:  a  uneiae 
nected,  ax  ^joined  together,  a:i  ttA  joined  together,  os  a#  joined  together, 
&c.  In  the  opposite  row  b  bt  are  joined,  b%  b^  joined,  b4  6A  joined,  &c.;  a 
is  opposite  />,  ax  opposite  61,  &c.  Thus  the  two  rows  may  be  said  to  be 
arranged  in  at teruate  insulated  couples. 

"The  charge  to  be  multiplied  is  communicated  to  rr,  and  we  will  first 
snppuse  this  charge  to  consist  of  a  certain  definite  quantity,  retained 
without  loss  by  means  of  perfect  insula  Hon.  The  axis  is  next  turned 
round  by  hand;  when  the  vane  A  is  inside  t\y  an  earth  connection  is 
made  at  the  inner  end  of  the  vane  A,  where  it  is  not  covered  by  the 
shell.  If  the  charge  on  a  be  positive,  a  negative  charge  of  correspond- 
ing  magnitude  will  be  induced  on  A.  The  charge  so  induced  may 
approach  more  or  less  nearly,  according  to  the  proponents  of  the  instru- 
ment, to  equality  with  the  charge  on  a  ;  it  will  al  ways  he  somewhat  less, 
but  can  easily  be  made  in  practice  to  differ  very  little  from  the  original 
charge.  When  the  axis  is  turned  round  still  further,  the  earth  eon 
nection  is  broken,  and  the  negative  charge  remains  insulated  on  the 
vane  A.  As  the  axis  continues  to  revolve,  the  vane  A  is  brought  inside 
the  shell  />,  and  is  then  put  in  connection  with  the  shell  b  b:  by  a  suita 
ble  contact.  The  negative  charge  on  A  will  then  almost  entirely  dis- 
tribute itself  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  double  shell  b  b1.  As  the  a  vis 
is  turned  round  and  round,  the  same  series  of  contacts  will  be  repeated: 
successive  charges  on  a  will  be  induced  by  a,  and  communicated  to  the 
double  shell  b  on  the  surface  of  which  these  charges  will  gradually 
accumulate,  tending  towards  a  limit  which  is  only  not  infinite,  (leaving 
insulation  out  of  consideration,)  because  when  the  vane  is  inside  b  6„ 
and  its  contact  there  made,  its  whole  metal  is  not  surrounded  by  1  closed 
metal  forming  part  of  h+  The  effect  will,  however,  practically  be  limited 
rather  by  imperfect  insulation  than  by  the  want  of  continuity  in  the 
surrounding  surface  of  b  b\.  But  while  negative  electricity  is  thus 
accumulating  on  b  the  second  vane,  B,  has  been  continually  passing 
through  the  shell  $g.  At  the  moment  when  fully  covered  by  this  shell, 
an  earth  contact  has  been  made  with  this  vane  as  a] trails  described  by 
vane  A.  B  has,  therefore,  been  receiving  continually  greater  charges 
of  positive  electricity,  each  very  nearly  equal  to  the  quantity  of  nega- 
tive electricity  at  that  time  on  b  b{,  and  these  in  their  turn  it  has  com- 
municated to  the  shells  at  %.  The  vane  C  receives  continually  increas- 
ing negative  charges  from  tti  which  it  communicatee  to  and 
thus  the  multiplication  proceeds  through  any  required  number  of  vanes 
and  shells,  by  the  simple  process  of  turning  the  axis, 

M  If  all  the  vanes  and  shells  be  alike,  and  if  one  vane  with  its  pair  of 
shells  can,  at  most,  produce  a  charge  in  the  second  shell  only  ten  times 
greater  than  that  in  the  first,  it  is  clear  that  ten  vanes  and  their  shells 
would  produce  a  maximum  charge  in  the  final  shell  10w,  or  10,000.000,000 
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tion  which  it  has  just  completed.  In  the  mean  time  Q  has  received  and 
times  greater  than  that  on  the  first  shell.  The  tension  of  this  final 
shell,  if  all  disturbing  causes  be  removed,  would  likewise  be  10,000,000,000 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  first  shell  under  similar  circumstances. 
Metallic  screens  in  connection  with  the  earth  are  used  between  each 
pair  of  coupled  shells  to  prevent  their  action  one  on  the  other,  and  also 
surrounding  the  whole  apparatus  to  screen  it  from  irregular  electric 
induction.  If,  instead  of  giving  the  first  shell  a  a  certain  definite 
quantity  of  electricity,  it  were  maintained  at  a  certain  constant  by  con- 
tact with  a  source  of  electricity,  (for  instance  connected  with  one  plate 
of  a  battery,  while  the  other  is  in  connection  with  the  earth,)  the  result 
would  be  exactly  similar  to  that  which  would  be  obtained  if  a  definite 
quantity,  equal  to  that  contained  in  the  shell  a  when  the  vane  A  is 
inside  it  and  the  earth  contact  made,  has  been  communicated  to  the 
shell  a  in  the  first  instance.  The  actual  multiplication  for  each  number 
of  turns  would,  when  the  insulation  is  good,  be  perfectly  definite ;  but 
could  in  this  arrangement  be  practically  determined  by  experiment  only. 
It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Varley  has,  by  slightly  modifying  the  present 
arrangement,  produced  an  instrument  in  which  it  is  easy  by  calculation 
to  determine  the  multiplication  given  by  any  fixed  number  of  turns.7' 

The  electrical  machines  of  Holtz  and  Topler  made  their  appearance 
almost  simultaneously  in  1866.  The  machine  of  Holtz  is  already  quite 
extensively  used  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Europe.  It  is  con- 
structed in  an  elegant  form  by  Eitchie,  of  Boston,  and  also  by  the 
Messrs.  Chester  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  Topler's  is  hardly  known  in  our 
country  at  all.  In  both  these  machines  a  rotating  disk  is  employed  to 
carry  electricity  from  a  point  where  it  is  excited  by  influence  to  another 
point  where  it  is  accumulated.  In  Holtz's  machine  the  carrier  is  a  non- 
conductor, being  the  rotating  disk  itself,  which  is  formed  of  glass.  In 
Topler's,  in  which  a  glass  disk  is  also  used,  the  use  of  the  disk  is  to 
insulate  a  pair  of  conducting  carriers;  so  that  this  machine  has  a  pretty 
direct  resemblance  to  that  of  Mr.  Varley. 

topler's  electro-static  induction  machine. 

Topler's  machine  will  be  first  briefly  described :  In  the  annexed  figure, 
on  page  549,  which  represents  only  the  essential  parts  of  the  instrument, 
without  the  sustaining  frame,  a  circular  plate  of  glass  is  shown,  mounted 
on  the  axis  RR',  to  which  is  attached  a  crank.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
velocity  of  rotation  given  to  the  disk,  in  practice,  is  greater  than  can  be 
directly  imparted  by  the  hand ;  and  the  axis  RR'  is  turned  by  a  pulley 
driven  by  a  larger  wheel,  to  which  the  power  is  immediately  applied 
by  means  of  a  baud.  The  disk  is  coated,  over  a  pretty  large  extent  of 
the  surface  of  each  semi-circle,  by  tinfoil  sheets,  P  and  Q.  These  sheets 
are  applied  on  the  side  of  the  disk  toward  the  fixed  plate  P',  and  are 
made  large  enough  to  fold  over  the  circular  edge  and  admit  of  being 
pasted  down,  so  as  to  form  on  the  crank  side  of  the  disk  the  annular 
coatings  p  q.   These  sheets  and  annular  bands  are  separated  from  each 
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other  by  au  intervening  space  of  uncoated  glass*   The  fixed  plate  Py  was 
originally  constructed  by  the  inventor,  of  metal,  insulated  by  the  three 
supports  &  #'      and  placed  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  five  milli- 
Fig.  115.  Fig.  116. 


Conttructioti  of  Toiler's  M.LchiiiQ. 


meters  from  the  disk  ;  but  he  has  sinee,  for  a  reason  which  will  presently 
appear,  made  it  of  thin  glass,  eoated,  on  the  side  most  distant  from  tin- 
disk,  with  a  sheet  of  tinfoil  equal  in  size  to  V  or  Q.  Two  vertieal  con- 
ductors, C  and  C,  are  attached  to  the  horizontal  insulating  supports 
shown  in  the  figure;  and  are  put  into  communication  with  each  other 
or  with  the  ground,  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  the  wires/ and/'.  To  the 
conductors  V  and  tv,  are  added  the  rods  and  knobs  b  and  which  last 
are  furnished  with  points  directed  toward  each  other  and  adjustable  at 
different  distances.  The  conductors  are  also  put  into  communication 
by  contact  with  the  bands  p  and  q}  by  means  of  light  metallic  springs 
r  and  r'. 

Surh  being  the  construction  of  the  machine,  its  operation  is  as  fol 
lows:  P'  is  put  into  conducting  communication  with  some  feeble  but 
constant  sourer  <>t'  negative  electricity,  as,  for  instance,  the  negative  pole 
of  ;i  dry -pile.  The  conductor  0  is  made  to  communicate  with  the  ground 
by  means  of  the  wire/;  and  C  is  insulated.  The  negative  electricity  of 
r  indtn'i  ^  a  pnsitiw  charge  in  1\  which,  in  Mn*  course  of  Hit*  rotation, 
is  in  conducting  communication  with  C,  and  therefore  with  the  ground, 
until  the  moment  before  it  reaches  the  position  represented*  Its  own 
negative  electricity,  therefore,  escajves  by  that  channel.  In  the  position 
which,  in  the  order  of  rotation,  immediately  succeeds  th:it  represented, 
V  will  be  in  communication  with  C  by  means  of  the  spring  ff  ;  and  the 
positive  electricity  with  which  it  is  charged  will  pass  off  principally  upon 
that.  It  will  directly  after  come  into  communication  with  0,  and  so 
will  be  restored  to  its  natural  state,  and  prepared  to  repeat  the  opera- 
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carried  a  similar  charge  to  C,  in  like  manner.  There  is  a  limit  to  thr 
extent  beyond  which  the  accumulation  produced  by  this  succession  of 
transfers  euuuot  be  carried;  When  the  intensity  exceeds  a  certain  mod 
crate  amount,  sparks  begin  to  pass  between  P  and  P'.  It  was  with  the 
view  to  diminish  this  liability  to  a  discharge,  which  neutralizes  the 
power  of  the  machine,  that  Mr.  Tiipler  substituted  for  the  metal  plate 
P',  a  thin  glass  plate  coated  on  the  side  most  remote  from  P.  He 
also  thoroughly  varnished  the  metallic  coating  P  itself,  These  changes 
have  been  attended  with  improvement;  but  they  have  not  removed  the 
difficulty.  It  is  only  possible  to  prevent  a  shower  of  sparks  between  P 
and  P',  by  substituting  a  discharge  between  C  and  0',  through  the 
[m nuts  b  and  V*  A  distance  may  be  found  by  trial,  at  which  if  thes* 
points  are  fixed,  the  machine  will  work  without  a  backward  diseharg 
uimhi  the  exciter  P'.  But  this  limits  its  power  of  accumulating  elect 
city  upon  a  given  conductor*  Owing  to  the  tendency  by  backward 1 
charge  to  the  neutralization  of  the  excited  condition  of  P',  it  is  n« 
sary  to  maintain  permanently  the  communication  between  this  surfa 
and  the  original  and  constant  source  of  negative  electricity.  But 
Tiipler,  by  an  ingenious  expedient,  has  contrived  to  evade  this  necessit 
by  making  the  machiue  itself  contribute  the  supply  of  electricity  es 
tial  to  the  maintenance  of  the  excited  state  of  P',  This  consists  i 
establishing  upon  the  same  axis  UK  a  second  disk  and  accorupanyio 
apparatus,  forming  a  miniature  copy  of  the  first,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
The  only  difference  is  that  the  exciting  plate  of  the  small  apparat 
marked  in  the  figure  T',  is  reversed  in  position  from  that  of  the  large 
apparatus,  which  is  P'.  This  second  exciting  plate  communicates 
through  the  wire/'  with  C;  which  last  is  charged,  as  we  have  seen, 
positively.  T'  is  therefore  positive,  ami  T  is  accordingly  negative,  pro 
duciug  an  accumulation  of  negative  electricity  in  the  conductor  f ;  which 
again  imparts  to  P'  through  the  wire  connection  represented,  the 
stunt  supph  of  negative  electricity  necessary  to  maintain  the  activity 
the  large  machine.  The  conductor  V  of  the  small  apparatus  commux 
eutes  with  the  ground  by  the  wire  A. 

A  curious  fact  manifests  itself  in  the  operation  of  the  machine  with 
these  arrangements.  In  its  original  form,  no  electrical  action  wonl 
take  [mice  unless  P'  were  tirst  electrically  excited  by  coinuiunieati 
wit  li  some  source  of  electricity  exterior  to  the  machine.  In  the  modi  fa 
form  it  excites  itself.  It  is  only  necessary  to  turn  it  a  few  minutes 
order  to  bring  it  into  a  condition  of  as  high  activity  as  can  be  desii 
This  effect  is  cousequeut  upon  the  power  of  the  machiue  to  iu crease 
accumulation  the  smallest  original  charge,  eveu  though  it  should  be  1 
small  as  to  be  quite  insensible;  or  to  add  to  a  wiuute  disturbance  of 
equilibrium  until  it  becomes  a  large  one.  If  there  is  any  unequal  dist 
butiou  of  electricity  in  the  machine,  therefore,  at  the  moment  when  it 
set  in  motion,  it  will  immediately  charge  itself.  If  there  is  no  such  im 
quality,  it  is  not  at  first  obvious  how  the  initial  disturbance  of  equi 
rium  is  produced.    Tiipler  ascribes  it  to  the  friction  of  the  air,  or  of 
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springs.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  the  most  plausible,  inasmuch  as  these 
springs  run  at  intervals  upon  glass,  and  imcof  them  is  always  insulated. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  by  the  friction  of  H  on  the  glass,  this  spring, 
with  its  connected  conductor  Cj  becomes  positively  electrified,  however 
slightly,  T'  will  become  positive,  and  T  t  ami  P'  negative.  The  condi- 
tions are  now  such  as  to  induce  the  regular  series  of  reactions  which 
we  have  described,  and  to  bring  the  machine  speedily  into  a  high 
state  of  activity. 

In  the  Russian  section,  a  Tbpler  machine  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wes 
selhoft,  of  Riga,  embracing  a  combination  of  ten  or  twelve  plates.  This 
was  inclosed  in  a  glass  case,  and  designed  to  be  permanently  so.  At 
one  extremity  of  the  box  an  aperture  in  the  glass  allowed  the  axis  to 
pass  through  in  order  that  the  power  might  be  applied  externally.  The 
imichfnc,  which  was  unfavorably  situated  for  close  examination,  being 
hemmed  in  by  other  objects  on  exhibition,  presented  too  great  a  compli- 
cation of  parts  to  be  easily  made  out  in  its  details;  and  it  was  neither 
exhibited  in  operation  nor  accompanied  by  any  explanation.  Of  its 
powers  of  performance,  therefore,  nothing  could  be  ascertained,  although 
inquiry  was  made  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Russian  commission. 
Tbpler's  machine  requires  to  be  driven  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  to  eighteen 
turns  in  a  second.  For  reasons  which  will  be  apparent  from  the  fore 
going  description,  it  does  not  furnish  high  intensity  or  produce  long 
sharks;  but  the  quantity  it  will  generate  in  a  given  time  is  quite 
remarkable.  With  two  disks  mounted  as  above  described,  and  of  the 
diameters  of  ten  and  fifteen  inches  respectively,  a  Leyden  jar  exposing 
one  hundred  and  sixty  square  inches  of  coated  surface  is  charged  in 
less  than  half  it  second. 

HOLTZ'S  ELECTROSTATIC  INDUCTION  MACHINE, 

The  machine  of  lloltz  in  Fig.  J 17. 

its  original  form  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  figure.  Its 
principal  parts  are,  first,  a 
thick  circular  plate  of  glass, 
secured  by  four  horizontal 
supports  v  v  v  rT  forming  part 
of  a  frame;  second,  a  very 
thin  and  rotating  disk  of 
glass,  fixed  to  an  axis,  which 
passes  through  the  thick  plate  c 
by  an  aperture  sufficiently 
large,  and  is  d riven  by  a  pul- 
ley and  multiplying- wheel  op- 
erated by  the  handle  M  ;  the 
thin  disk  is  on  the  side  of  the 
thick  plate  most  distant  from 

the  handle,  and  from  the  ob-  Holtz's  Electrostatic  Induction  Machine 
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server  in  this  perspective  view,  but  is  very  near  it;  third,  two  sets 
points,  or  t*lo<itri*uil  combs,  in  insulating  supports,  anil  with  l>ifidin£ 
screws  for  tin*  attaehiuent  of  conducting  wires  V  and  IV;  fourth .  two 
openings  or  sectoral  onto*  iu  the  circumference  of  the  fixed  plate  at  F 
and  F',of  each  of  which  one  of  the  straight  sides  in  the  radial  directmu 
is  armed  with  a  coating  of  paper  furnished  with  points  also  of  paj 
or  card  board,  placed  parallel  to  the  rotating  disk,  but  having  a  di 
tion  opposite  to  that  of  the  rotation. 

In  order  to  bring  on  electrical  action  by  means  of  tins  machine, 
of  the  paj>er  armatures  is  charged  with  electricity  by  exciting  a  plate 
glass,  a  stick  of  sealing  wax,  or  a  piece  of  ebonite,  by  friction,  and 
bringing  the  excited  body  into  contact  with  the  armature.    On  turning 
the  machine,  electricity  accumulates  in  the  insulated  conductors  con* 
nected  with  the  combs,  and  the  second  armature  acquires  an  electricity 
opposite  to  that  which  whs  given  to  the  lirst.    The  electricities  of  the  t  wn 
conductors  are  of  the  same  name  with  those  of  their  adjacent  armatures. 
In  order  to  bring  on  the  action  of  the  machine  expeditiously,  it  is 
advisable  to  put  <  \  for  a  moment  after  exciting  the  armature*  into  com 
munication  with  C.  This  precaution  is,  in  fact,  nearly  indispensable. 

In  order  to  understand  this  action,  let  us  suppose,  at  first,  that  the 
armature  a  is  charged  positively,  and  the  armature  a'  negatively;  and, 
for  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  matter  as  far  as  possible,  let  ns  consider 
what  ought  to  be  the  effect,  supposing  that  there  is  no  rotation  of  the 
intervening  disk.  The  inductive  influence  of  a  on  the  conductor  con- 
nected with  the  adjacent  comb  will  draw  out  of  that  conductor  its  neg- 
ative electricity,  which  will  be  intercepted  by  the  glass  and  held  there, 
while  the  positive  electricity  of  the  same  conductor  will  he  set  free  and 
driven  from  the  disk.  The  armature  o'  will  produce  a  corresponding 
but  reverse  effect  on  the  conductor  C'j  so  that  this  conductor  will  In 

charged  negatively,  and  C  positively.    If,  then,  these  l  i actors  be 

brought  near  each  other,  a  spark  will  pass  between  them.    But  if,  with- 
out discharging  them  in  this  manner,  we  suddenly  reverse  the  position 
of  the  glass  disk  intervening  between  the  combs  and  the  annul  ores,  the 
negative  accumulated  electricity  which  was  drawn  out  of  i1  by  ■  Will 
be  brought  opposite  to  of  by  which  it  will  be  repelled  from  the  plate  and 
driven  to  join  the  negative  charge  already  accumulated  in  C,  An 
simultaneously,  the  positive  electricity  which  a*  had  drawn  from 
upon  the  disk,  will  be  brought  into  a  position  in  front  of  a,  by  which 
will  be  driven  into  the  conductor  0, 

It  is  further  to  be  considered  that  the  effect  of  the  original  charge  ill 
drawing  negative  electricity  out  of  0  can  only  be  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  the  charge.  When,  therefore,  by  rotation,  the  disk  has  rid 
itself  of  these  first  charges  drawn  to  it  by  the  inductive  influence  of  the 
armatures  upon  the  conductors,  tl.it*  same  influence  suffices  to  draw  fresh 
charges  of  the  same  kind  as  the  first  from  the  same  conductors;  and  I  ha 
the  rotation  continuing,  the  accumulation  goes  on. 
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It  remains  t<»  considered  how  the  second  armature  heroines  neg- 
atively charged,  when  only  a  positive  charge  is  communicated  to  the 
first.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  this,  if  we  suppose  the 
conductors  C  and  C  to  be  in  communication  in  the  first  instant*  The 
armature  a,  charged  positively,  not  only  drawa  the  negative  electricity 
of  C  through  the  comb  points  down  to  the  plate,  but  it  drives  the  i>os* 
itivc  electricity  of  C  and  of  the  plate  also  to  the  opposite  extremity  of 
that  conductor.  This  opposite  end,  when  C  and  0'  communicate,  is  vir- 
tually the  comb  opposite  a\  The  positive  electricity  of  C  and  C  there- 
fore tends  to  tlow  out  of  the  comb-teeth  to  the  plate,  and  this  electricity, 
accumulating  there,  induces  a  negative  condition  of  the  armature  a*. 
The  paper  points  at  rached  to  the  armature  facilitate  the  assuming  of  this 
electrical  state,  and  discharge  some  positive  electricity  which  the  pres- 
ence of  the  similar  electricity  upon  the  disk  causes  to  diffuse  itself  in 
the  air. 

If  then*  is  no  preliminary  contact  of  C  and  C,  more  time  will  be  cuii 
sumed  in  bringing  the  machine  to  activity.  In  this  case  the  negative 
electricity  drawn  out  of  C  by  a  comes,  as  it  approaches  under  the 
influence  of  the  paper  points  connected  with  the  armature.  The  repul- 
sive force  which  it  exerta  on  the  negative  electricity  of  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  disk,  and  its  attraction  for  the  positive  electricity  in 
cause  an  exchange  through  the  paper  points  between  the  armature  and 
the  plate,  before  the  comb  opposite.  uf  can  act  Thus  there  will  begin  to 
accumulate  upon  a*  a  negative  charge,  which  will  slowly  increase. 

Mr.  Iloltz  thought  it  necessary  to  shield  the  rotating  disk  by  the  fixed 
disk,  all  over  its  surface,  except  where  the  armatures  are  placed.  His 
impression  was  that  the  charges  carried  by  the  revolving  disk  are  dis- 
guised by  the  influence  of  the  tixed  disk,  and  set  free  only  when  they 
come  opposite  to  the  openings,  or  icinfUncs;  and  it  was  his  opinion  that 
this  construction  is  necessary  to  secure  transportation  without  loss. 
Oar  American  eon  stiue  tors,  however,  do  not  employ  a  tixed  disk,  but 
substitute  instead  of  it  as  many  wedge-shaped  or  sectoral  plates  of  glass 
as  there  are  armatures  to  sustain,  and  give  to  these  only  breadth  enough 
to  att'ord  the  necessary  strength.  In  this  construction  the  transported 
charges  on  the  disk  are  left  without  any  such  supposed  protection  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  course*  The  modification  here  described  does 
not  seem  to  be  attended  with  any  sensible  disadvantage.  11  is  represented 
in  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  US)  taken  from  a  machine  constructed 
by  the  Messrs.  Chester  of  New  York. 

CHESTER'S  IIOLTZ  MACHINE. 

The  distance  ni  which  the  revolving  disk  is  placed  from  the  fixed  plate 
is  as  small  as  it  can  be  conveniently  made,  say  one  tenth  of  an  inch. 
The  paper  armatures  cover  the  whole  edge  of  the  "window,"  and  extend 

a  little  on  the  inner  siilr:  bat  their  greatest  breadth  is  on  H  itside. 

The  number  of  turns  given  to  the  disk  pel  smnul  is  about  \\w  same  as 
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the  Exposition  in  connection  with  bis  interesting  meteorograph*  else  when 
described.  In  this  battery,  a  hollow  cylimh  t  i>f  ropper,  inn.  h< •.  i  at  the 
bottom  to  permit  a  free  communication  between  the  liquid  within  ami 
without,  is  placed  upright  in  the  middle  of  a  deep  cup  of  glass  or  earthen- 
ware, and  the  bottom  of  the  cup  is  covered  with  crystals  of  sulphate 
copper.  On  the  top  of  the  salt  is  formed  a  stratum  of  bibulous  pa[ 
outside  of  the  copper,  the  paper  being  cut  into  rings  having  dimensions 
corresponding  to  the  section  of  the  annular  space,  Then  follows  a  stra- 
tum of  sand,  on  which  rests  a  hollow  cylinder  of  zinc  surrounding  the 
copper.  The  interior  of  the  copper  cylinder  is  filled  with  powdered  sul- 
phate, and  the  lining  of  the  remaining  space  ou  both  sides  of  the  zinc  is 
completed  with  sand.  The  whole  is  then  moistened  with  water.  This 
battery  is  very  constant.  According  to  the  statements  of  Father  Heecbi, 
it  acts  for  an  entire  year,  requiring  no  other  attention  than  the  occa- 
sional addition  of  water  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

The  batteries  of  Mr.  Callaud,  of  Nantes,  and  of  Mr.  Mi  not  to,  of  Turin 
are  very  similar  to  that  of  Father  Seochi.  In  the  first,  a  plate  of  cop- 
per in  a  horizontal  position  is  imbedded  in  a  stratum  of  crystallised 
sulphate  of  copper  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  To  this  is  soldered  a  con- 
ducting wire  protected  by  a  coating  of  gutta-percha.  A  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper  is  poured  into  the  cup  until  the  stratum  of 
salt  is  covered,  and  the  remainder  of  the  cup  is  tilled  with  pure  water. 
In  the  upper  portion  of  the  cup  is  suspended  a  hollow  cylinder  of  yinc, 
which  rests  upon  the  top  by  a  flange.  The  second  differs  from  this  in 
having  a  stratum  of  sand  over  the  bed  of  gait  at  the  bottom  of  the  cuj 
and  using  the  sulphate  not  in  crystals  but.  in  powder.  These  batteries 
require  to  In-  charged  anew  as  soon  as  the  sulphate  is  exhausted,  ami  in 
this  respect  are  less  favorable  to  long  continued  action  than  that  of 
Father  Seech i. 

The  sulphate  of  mercury  battery  of  Professor  Marie- Davy  is  a  carbon 
battery,  in  which  the  bisulphate  of  mercury  occupies  the  place  of  the 
nitric  acid  of  the  battery  of  Bunsen.  This  salt  is  nearly  insoluble,  and 
it  is  therefore  reduced  to  powder  and  made  into  a  paste  by  trituration 
in  two  or  three  times  its  volume  of  wrater,  the  excess  of  water  being 
afterwards  withdrawn.  The  electric  action  deoxidizes  the  mercury, 
which  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  while  the  sulphuric  &AA 
attacks  the  zinc  and  forms  a  sulphate. 

Mr.  Leclauche,  of  Paris,  exhibited  in  the  Exposition  an  ingenious  form 
of  battery,  which,  as  stated  by  the  Abbd  Moigiio  in  "Lex  Alomh'*"  has 
been  introduced  into  several  telegraphic  offices  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  This  is  also  a  carbon  battery  in  which  the  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese takes  the  place  of  the  nitric  acid.  In  the  earlier  trials  of  this 
battery  the  manganese  was  introduced  in  fragments  into  the  porous  cup 
containing  the  carbon  element.  Mr.  Lecluuchc  has  since  found  it  better 
to  grind  it  to  powder  and  to  employ  a  paste  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
this  powder  and  carbon.    The  natural  crystalline  peroxide  is  the  only 
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kind  employed.  The  positive  element  is  a  stout  rod  of  amalgamated 
zinc,  and  tin*  exciting  liquid  is  a  concentrated  solution  of  sal  ammoniac. 

In  connection  with  these  improved  forms  of  the  carbon  battery  may 
properly  be  mentinncd  the  modi neat ion  introduced  a  few  wars  since  by 
Professor  Bimsen,  consisting  in  the  substitution  for  nitric  acid,  on  1 1  a  *  -  side 
of  the  negative  element,  of  u  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa.  On  the 
zinc  side  the  liquid  is  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  usual  Tins  battery  per- 
forms very  well  for  a  time;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  precipitation  of 
the  sesqumxide  of  chromium  upon  the  zinc,  it  gradually  loses  power. 
Another  modification  consists  in  dispensing  with  the  porous  cup  or 
diaphragm  and  using  the  two  liquids  in  mixture.  In  this  form  the 
elements  arc  combined  by  securing  each  plate  of  carbnu  In  'tween  two 
plates  of  zinc,  the  whole  being  attached  to  a  supporting  disk  of  hard 
caoutchouc.  The  same  difficulty  occurs  in  this  ease  as  in  the  other;  but 
it  has  been  shown  by  Mr,  rtuhmkorrf  that,  if  the  carbons  are  four  or 
five  times  as  long  as  the  zincs,  the  deposit  of  the  oxide  is  very  much 
retarded. 

A  remarkable  battery,  called  by  its  inventor,  Professor  Jules  Thorn  sen, 
of  Copenhagen,  a  i>olai  izatiou  battery,  was  exhibited  in  the  Danish  section. 
Fifty-two  plates  of  platinum  arc  immersed  indiliite  sulphuric  acid,  and 
these  are  successively  brought  into  contact,  by  pairs,  with  the  poles  of  a 
single  cell  of  Daniell.  In  consequence  of  these  contacts  the  plates 
become  covered,  by  the  decomposition  of  water,  with  oxygen  on  one  side 
and  hydrogen  on  the  other.  This  polarization  gives  rise  to  a  powerful 
current  in  the  platinum  combination ;  and  this  is  maintained  nearly 
constant  when  the  contacts  mm  reed  each  other  rapidly  and  regularly* 
To  secure  this  object,  the  electrodes  of  the  exciting  battery  are  kept  in 
rotation  by  ineansof  an  elect  ro  rnnguetic  motor*  Professor  Thojusen  states 
that  the  fifty  cells  which  correspond  to  the  fifty  two  platinum  plates 
produce  a  current  equal  in  intensity  to  that  of  seventy  three  elements 
of  Daniell, 

In  an  experiment  made  in  the  Exposition  with  this  battery,  by  Mr. 
Sabine,  of  the  British  commission,  with  two  Bun  sen  elements  as  the 
exciting  battery,  and  thirty-eight  rotations  of  the  commutator  per 
minute,  producing  nineteen  hundred  separate  polarizing  charges  in  the 
same  time,  the  electro -motive  force  w  as  equal  to  that  of  seventy  DanielTs 
elements,  This  is  considerably  less  thai  i  is  claimed  by  Professor  Thomsen ; 
bat  it  is  possible  that  a  greater  or  less  velocity  of  rotation  might  have 
P  n  h  luce*  1  a  be 1 1 er  result. 

THERMO-ELECTRIC  BATTERIES. 

Thermo-electric  batteries  were  exhibited  in  the  United  States  section 
by  Farmer,  in  the  Austrian  by  Marcus,  and  in  the  French  by  Kulun 
korff.  The  battery  of  Fanner  consists  of  strips  of  copper  and  blocks 
of  a  kind  of  alloy  of  which  the  nature  is  not  known,  arranged  alter* 
nately.  The  alloy  is  in  wedge-shaped  masses  two  inches  in  length  and 
one  in  depth,  with  a  breadth  of  hall*  an  inch  at  one  end  and  on  (quarter 
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at  the  other.  This  form  way  adopted  to  permit  the  convenient  a 
ment  of  the  elements  in  a  ring,  the  broad  extremities  being  plaeni 
outermost.  The  strips  of  copper  are  introduced  between  these  sectoral 
blocks  and  soldered  to  tbem  by  their  opposite  ext win i ties  alternately* 
Insulation  between  the  metals  is  effected  by  the  interposition  of  plates 
of  mica.  Heat  is  applied  t«»  the  inner  extremities,  a  circular  gas  burner 
being  employed  as  the  source.  It  is  stated  that  thirty -six  elements  of 
tliis  battery  are  equal  to  one  of  Grovels.  The  internal  resistance  w 
equivalent  to  that  of  sixty  feet  of  copper  wire  Nu.  IS.  Some  better 
arrangements  appear  to  be  necessary  to  maintain  The  depression  of  tem 
pflffftttllie  in  the  outer  extremities  of  the  elements* 

The  battery  of  Professor  Marcus,  of  Vienna,  is  conijiosed  of  elements 
both  of  which  are  alloys.  The  positive  element  eonsist^  i»f  ten  parts  by 
weight  of  copper,  six  of  zinc,  and  six  of  nickel;  the  negative  of  twelve 
parts  of  antimony,  tive  of  zinc,  and  one  of  bismuth*  These  are  con- 
nected in  such  a  manner  that  the  combination  bears  some  resemldan 
to  the  roof  of  a  house,  the  rafters,  or  separate  elements,  being  solde 
by  their  alternate  ext  realities,  and  separated  by  a  slight  space  with 
intervening  insulation.  The  system  stands  in  the  position  of  a  roof,  tl 
lower  edges  which  form  the  eaves  being  immersed  in  cold  water.  Heat 
is  applied  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp  with  a  long  wick  extending  beneath 
the  roof  from  end  to  end  of  the  system,  and  loss  of  heat  by  radiation 
prevented  by  a  screen  or  cover  of  earthenware,  in  the  form  of  an  invert 
trough.  One  hundred  and  twenty  rive  pairs  of  this  battery  genera 
twenty-live  cubic  centimeters  of  mixed  gases  (nearly  six  and  a  In 
c  ubic  inches)  per  minute.  Sixty-five  pairs  are  sufficient  to  develop 
lifting  force  in  an  electro-magnet  of  twenty -five  to  tifty  kilograms. 

Bee  querela  thermo-electric  battery  dates  from  18Go.  It  was  disco 
ered  by  this  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations,  that  arti- 
tieial  sulphuret  of  copper,  when  heated  to  two  hundred  or  three  hun- 
dred degrees  centigrade,  is  strongly  positive,  and  that  a  couple  formed 
of  this  substance  and  metallic  copper  has  nearly  ten  times  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  ordinary  copper  and  bismuth  couple.  This  is 
remarkable,  as  the  native  sulphuret  is  strongly  negative.  The  metal, 
however,  employed  iu  this  battery  along  with  the  artificial  sulphuret  is 
not  copper,  bat  is  an  alloy  of  ninety  parts  of  copper  with  ten  of  nickel, 
such  as  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Genua  11  silver.  The 
arrangement  of  the  elements  in  the  battery  considerably  resembles  that 
of  Marcus.  Heat  is  applied  by  a  gas  burner,  which,  iu  the  battery 
exhibited,  consisted  of  a  tube  with  perforations  on  its  upper  side  extend- 
ing along  beneath  the  central  line  of  junction  of  the  elements.  The 
outer  extremities  of  the  elements,  as  in  the  case  of  the  battery  p 
viously  described,  are  immersed  in  eold  water.  Eight  or  nine  pairs 
these  elements  are  esteemed  by  Mr*  Beequercl  to  be  equal  to  one  of  1> 
i  ell's.  With  tifty  couples  an  electro- magnet  has  been  made  to  sustain  a 
weight  of  one  hundred  kilograms.  The  intensity  of  the  current  is  vary 
great,  and  also  the  internal  resistance. 
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ELECTRO  MAGNETS  AND  INDUCTION  COILS, 

An  enormous  electro-magnet,  designed  for  investigations  of  diamag- 
netism,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Kulmiktirft.  Tin*  w<  f^ht  <>f  tin*  soft  iron 
core  of  tliis  magnet  is  no  less  than  four  hundred  kilograms,  (nearly 
nine  hundred  pounds,)  and  that  of  the  enveloping  wire  is  quite  as 
great  Its  Lifting  power  is  said  to  be  fifteen  thousand  kilograms.  The 
sec  ondary  spark  produced  in  breaking  the  exeitiug  current  of  this  mag- 
net is  so  powerful,  that  to  the  observer,  the  couduetor  itself  seems  to  be 
bursting  into  dame.  A  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of 
light  may  be  obtained  in  repeating  with  this  magnet  Faraday's  cele- 
brated experiment,  amounting  to  no  less  than  forty  degrees. 

A  large  electro-magnet  which  was  exhibited  by  Professor  Hamur,  of 
Pesth,  presents  the  peculiarity  that  the  ordinary  envelope  of  insulated 
wire  is  replaced  by  disks  of  copper.  To  what  extent  the  power  is 
increased  or  diminished  by  this  construction,  was  not  ascertained. 

A  very  magnitieent  induction  coil,  the  largest  probably  ever  made, 
formed  a  part  of  Mr.  UuhmkorlTs  splendid  exposition.  Its  height  as  it 
stands  is  seventy -five  centimeters,  or  thirty  inches.  The  length  of  the 
wire  in  the  primary  circuit  is  fifty  meters;  its  diameter  is  two  and  three 
quarter  millimeters,  forming  two  layers  upon  the  core.  The  wire  of  the 
secondary  circuit  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  kilometers  (ninety  three 
miles)  long,  and  one-ninth  of  a  millimeter  in  diameter.  This  wire  is 
wound  in  disks — a  mode  of  winding  which,  it  is  believed,  originated 
with  Mr.  B.  8.  Ritchie,  of  Boston,  in  lHoG,  and  makes  eighty-five  turns 
in  each  disk.  The  coil  is  accompanied  by  a  Foucault  circuit- breaker, 
and  gives  a  spark  in  the  air  of  fifty  centimeters  (twenty  inches)  in 
length.  In  an  exhausted  tube  the  spark  passes  ten  inctvrs.  It  charges 
instantaneously  a  battery  of  tour  square  meters  of  coated  surface, 

Geissler's  tubes  were  exhibited  in  great  variety  ami  beauty  by  Messrs. 
liuhinkortl",  Alvergniut,  faille,  and  Scgtiy ;  and  also  at  a  late  period  by 
Geissler  himself.  Though  there  were  many  novel  patterns,  the  appa- 
ratus itself  presented  no  points  of  novclt  y,  unless  an  exception  be  made 
up  tin-  ease  oi  'Hie  miners'  electric  lamps,  which  are  simply  Geissler's 
tubes  adapted  to  a  useful  and  an  imporfanl  purpose.  These  lamps  are 
recommended  by  their  entire  safety,  and  by  the  fact  that  they  require 
no  trimming, 

DE  LA  RIVE'S  AURORA  BORE  A  LIS, 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  forms  of  apparatus  exhibited,  designed 
to  illustrate  the  relations  of  light  to  electricity,  was  a  combination  pre- 
sented by  the  society  for  the  construction  of  physical  apparatus  of 
Geneva,  and  invented  by  Mr.  De  La  Hive,  in  which  arc  reproduced  in 
miniature  all  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  the  aurora  boreali*.  This 
apparatus  consists  of  a  hollow  sphere  of  wood,  designed  to  represent 
the  earth,  which  contains  an  electro  magnet  occupying  the  position  of 
36  I  A 
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the  axis,  while  the  polar  regions  are  crowned  by  two  bell-glasses  fixed 
air  tight  to  the  sphere.    The  arrangement  is  shown  iu  Fig.  1197  in  which 


Fig.  119. 


B  is  the  sphere, 
supported  on  a 
foot,  and  C  C  are 
the  bell  glasses. 
These  bells  are 
attached  to  the 
sphere  by  two 
rings  of  metal  in- 
dicated by  the  let- 
ters//1. At  a 
and  b  are  stop- 
cocks, which  per- 
mit the  bells 
The  electro-ma* 
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De  1a  Rive**  Auron]  Apparatus, 
be  exhausted  by  communication  with  an  air  pump, 
is  concealed  within  the  sphere?  the  soft  iron  core  reaching  only  to 
plane  of  the  circles/  and  /';  but  it  is  lengthened  by  means  of  two 
iron  cylinders  of  similar  cross  section,  which  are  insulated  from  it  by 
interposed  plates  of  mica.  These  cylinders,  marked  P  and  P%  are  in 
metallic  communication  with  the  corresponding  rings  /and  /'.  From 
each  of  the  two  stop-cocks  proceed*  ;i  stirrup-shaped  wire,  ef  which  car- 
ries a  ring,  A,  of  brass  gilded.  The  sphere  is  surrounded  by  an  equa- 
torial curie  of  brass,  which  carries  a  connecting  screw  at  B.  In  the 
meridional  direction  from  oue  of  the  rings  /  to  the  other,  there  passes 
over  the  top  of  the  gtolie  an  imperfectly  conducting  band,  formed  of  a 
composition  of  black  lead  and  sulphur.  This  is  not  in  immediate  con- 
tact  with  the  rings,  but  may  be  connected  with  them  by  means  of  two 
springs  or  switches  of  brass,  opera  ted  by  buttons  of  ivory  at  m  and  a. 
On  the  under  side  there  is  another  band  made  of  thick  paste- board, 
which,  when  dry,  is  non-conduct  iug.  but  which  is  converted  into 
imperfect  conductor  by  being  moistened  with  a  saline  solution.  Seve 
binding  screws  r  r  are  attached  to  the  superior  meridian,  for  the  p 
pose  of  connecting  a  galvanometer  with  the  apparatus,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  etfe<  ts  of  tin*  aurora  upon  the  magnetic  needle. 

In  experimenting  with  this  apparatus,  the  bell-glasses  are  first  ex* 
hausted,  after  which  communication  is  made  from  the  binding  screw  B 
to  the  negative  electrode  of  a  RuhmkorrY  coil,  while  the  positive  elec- 
trode has  a  double  connection,  as  shown,  with  the  stop  cocks  a  and  fc. 
A  continuous  discharge  is  kept  up  from  the  coil  by  means  of  an  auto- 
matic circuit  breaker.  Tin-  luminous  jet  then  makes  its  appearance  in 
thr  MU  us  iii;nk«  »l  by  the  arrows.  The  light  is  equal  in  the  two  bells 
only  on  condition  that  the  resistance  in  the  two  circuits  is  equal,  a  c 
which  rarely  occurs.  It  may  be  thrown  into  one  or  the  other 
pleasure  by  opening  and  closing  alternately  the  intemiptors  at  m  and 
hi  this  state  of  things,  if  the  electro-magnet  within  the  sphere  be  p 
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into  communication  with  its  battery,  the  jet  spreads  itself  out  and  takes 
at  once  the  form  of  a  luminous  shell. 

In  illustrating  the  influence  of  vapors  upon  the  aspects  of  the  light, 
the  connect  urn*  arc  differently  arranged.  The  positive  electrode  of  the 
coil  is  connected  with  the  stop-cock  aT  the  ring  /  with  the  stop-cock  k 
and  the  ring  /'  with  the  negative  electrode*  The  exhaustion  of  the 
bell-glasses  is  carried  as  far  and  is  made  as  equal  as  possible.  On  pass* 
ing  the  induced  current  of  the  coil,  and  exciting  the  cleetro-mngnet,  the 
jet  will  appeal"  in  both  bells,  and  will  assume  a  motion  of  rotation 
around  the  poles  P  P',  changing  its  direction  whenever  the  current  is 
reversed.  The  jet  appears  sometimes  single  and  sometimes  divided  into 
several  minor  streams.  If  a  miuute  quantity  of  water  be  now  admin  ed 
to  one  of  the  bells,  which  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  stop  cock  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  the  effect  of  the  vapor  thus  produced  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  light  is  instantaneous,  and  recalls  the  well  known 
form  and  movements  of  the  columnar  aurora. 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  aurora  upon  the  magnetic  needle  is  illus- 
trated by  connecting  the  communicating  wires  of  a  galvanometer  with 
any  two  of  the  binding  screws  v  v  during  the  progress  of  the  experi- 
ment. The  galvanometer  is  plaeed  so  far  from  the  apparatus  as  to  be 
beyond  the  lvueh  of  any  direct  influence  from  the  electro-magnet;  but 
as  the  superior  meridian  is  imperfectly  conducting,  the  derived  current 
from  /  to  /'  will  traverse  the  coil  rather  than  follow  the  more  direct 
route,  and  the  needle  will  be  deflected,  thus  showing  artificially  the 
effect  which  ihe  natural  aurora  always  produers.  liy  interrupting  the 
upper  current  at  m  or  n,  and  moistening  with  the  saline  solution  the 
pasteboard  meridian  band  of  the  lower  hemisphere,  similar  effects  may 
be  shown  on  that  side  also. 

ELECTRO-CHUONOSCOPES, 

The  application  of  electricity  to  the  determination  of  minute  intervals 
of  time  has  contributed  materially  to  the  exactness  of  results  in  a  num- 
ber of  important  departments  of  scientific  observation.  Illustrations 
have  already  been  given  of  the  manner  in  which  experimental  investi- 
gations in  acoustics  have  been  facilitated  by  electrical  methods  of  nmin 
turning  vibrations.  In  astronomy  the  introduction  of  the  electrical 
method  of  recording  observations  has  beeu  a  source  of  still  higher 
advantage.  Thirty  years  ago  one  second  was  the  smallest  interval  of 
time  tor  which  astronomers  possessed  an  exact  instrumental  measure. 
Intervals  less  than  seconds  were  merely  estimated;  that  is  to  say,  guessed 
at,  the  judgment  of  the  observer  being  assisted  by  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  object  observed  across  the  lines  of  his  instrument.  The  intro- 
duction into  astronomical  observatories  of  the  electro  chronograph  first 
suggested  by  Professor  Locke,  of  Cincinnati,  constituted  an  important 
<?ru  iu  the  history  of  practical  astronomy. 
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The  study  of  the  flight  of  projectiles  is  another  branch  of  experimental 
inquiry  which  lias  been  greatly  aided  by  electro  chronographic  methods. 
Tlie  earliest  observations  on  the  velocity  of  cannon  balls  were  made  by 
means  of  mechanical  contrivances  which,  though  exceedingly  rude,  were 
for  fully  a  century  the  only  means  known  of  attaining  or  approximating 
to  the  knowledge  *  n  i r .  These  were  the  ballistic  pendulum  of  Robing 
and  the  gun-jiendulum  of  RumfonL 

To  Professor  Wheatstone  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  suggested, 
in  1840,  the  use  of  electricity  to  mark  the  instants  of  time  in  which  ; 
projectile  passes  in  its  flight  two  determinate  points,  and  of  thus  dedc 
ing  the  mean  velocity  with  which  it  describes  that  portion  of  its  tmj 
tory.     His  apparatus  consisted  of  a  revolving  cylinder,  upon  which 
rested  lightly  a  tracer,  describing,  as  the  cylinder  turned,  a  mark  upon 
its  surface.    When  the  instrument  was  prepared  for  experiment,  this 
tracer  was  retracted  by  the  influence  of  an  electro- magnet.    Two  wire 
targets,  or  screens,  were  placed  at  suitable  distances  before  the  gun,  and 
were  so  conuected  with  the  electrical  circuit  operating  upon  the  magnet 
that,  as  the  projectile  passed  the  first,  this  circuit  was  broken,  and  as  i 
passed  the  second,  the  circuit  was  re-established.    With  the  rupture  i 
the  circuit  the  tracer  fell  upon  the  cylinder,  and  it  was  instantly  with- 
drawn again  on  the  renewal  of  the  current.    The  velocity  of  rotation  of 
the  cylinder  being  known,  the  length  of  the  line  traced  during  the 
interval  between  these  two  incidents  became  an  indirect  measure  of1 
velocity  of  the  projectile. 

In  1843,  Professor  Henry,  of  Princeton,  now  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  a  physicist  whose  name  is  inseparably  associated 
with  the  history  of  electrical  discovery,  presented  to  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  a  paper  in  which  he  proposed  to  mark  on  the  surface 
of  a  revolving  cylinder,  by  means  of  the  intense  secondary  spark  of  an 
induction  coil,  the  instants  in  which  an  electric  circuit  is  ruptured  by  a 
projectile*  This  was  the  first  suggestion  of  an  expedient  which  many 
inventors  have  since  adopted,  and  which  is  employed  in  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  electro  chrouoscopes  exhibited  in  the  Exposition,  that  of 
Captain  F.  P.  E.  Schultz,  of  the  imperial  artillery  of  France. 

The  first  electro-chronoscope  proper,  however,  in  the  order  of  inven- 
tion, was  that  of  Captain  Navez,  of  the  lielgian  artillery,  called  by  him, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  its  construction,  the  electro- ballistic  pendulum. 
This  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  pendulum,  having  a  length  of  only  a  few 
inches,  and  traversing  in  its  swing  a  graduated  semicircular  arc  having 
its  center  at  the  point  of  suspension.  The  pendulum  carries  with  it  an 
index,  which  may  be  stopped  in  the  descent  at  any  point  of  the  scale,  by 
the  action  of  an  electro-magnet  behind  the  instrument,  without  arresting 
the  pendulum  itself.  When  prepared  for  experiment  the  pendulum  ia 
raised  to  the  horizontal  position,  the  index  being  coincident  with  it,  ami  is 
held  there  by  another  electro-magnet.  As  the  projectile  breaks  the 
of  the  first  screen  the  pendulum  falls.   Before  the  swing  is  completed  the 
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the  second  wire  will  1m*  broken;  and  1 1 1  i  ^  rupture  of  circuit  determines  the 
action  of  the  electro-magnet  which  stops  the  index.  Here,  however,  the 
action  of  the  instrument  is  a  little  complicated.  The  immediate  rrtirt  of 
the  breaking  of  the  second  wire  is  merely  to  drop  a  little  weight.  It  is 
the  fall  of  this  weight  which  closes  the  circuit  of  the  second  magnet  and 
stops  tin*  index.  The  division  on  the  scale  at  which  the  index  is  stopped 
wdl  give,  from  the  known  law  of  acceleration  of  the  pendulum,  the  tunc 
which  has  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  the  swing.  But  this  time 
embraces  not  only  that  occupied  by  the  projectile  in  passing  from  screeu 
to  screen,  but  in  addition  to  this  the  time  of  the  weight  in  fulling.  The 
latter  term,  however,  is  a  constant,  and  it  is  eliminated  by  means  of  a 
preliminary  experimental  determination  of  its  value,  made  by  breaking 
the  circuits  of  both  magnets  at  once,  and  so  dropping  both  pendulum 
and  weight  in  the  same  instant 

The  pendulum  of  Captain  Navez  did  much  to  advance  the  science  of 
ballistics;  but  it  was  objected  to  it  thai  the  release  of  a  body  suspended 
by  an  electro-magnet  is  not  instantaneous;  so  that  neither  the  pendu- 
lum nor  tin-  weight  begin  to  fall  in  the  instant  of  the  rupture  of  the  cir- 
cuits of  Iheir  respective  magnels.  1 1  was  further  alleged  as  an  objection 
that  it  is  too  delicate  and  too  complicated  for  general  use. 

In  1S.11  J,  Major  (now  Lieutenant  Colonel)  James  G,  Benton,  of  the  ord- 
nance department  of  the  United  States  army,  constructed  an  electro- 
ballistic  pendulum  of  a  simpler  description.  In  this  there  are  two  equal 
pendulums  suspended  one  behind  the  other  from  the  same  center  of 
motion,  and  traversing  also,  as  in  the  case  of  that  just  described,  a  semi- 
circular divided  are.  The  pendulum  nearest  the  arc  has  a,  movable 
point  directed  toward  the  arc;  and  the  outer  one  carries  a  projection 
suited  to  drive  this  point  agaiiist  the  limb  as  the  two  pass  each  other  in 
the  swing.  When  the  instrument  is  prepared  for  use,  the  two  pendu- 
lums are  brought  both  to  the  horizontal  position,  and  suspended  by 
electro- magnets  at  oppnsite  extremities  of  the  semicircle.  A  paper  is 
also  attached  to  the  limb  to  receive  the  mark  of  the  point.  The  pendu- 
lums are  successively  released  by  the  rupture  of  the  circuits  of  the  mag- 
nets sustaining  them  as  the  projectile  passes  the  two  screens;  and  the 
mark  left  at  the  point  of  meeting  serves  to  ascertain  the  difference 
between  the  times  of  release.  In  order  that  the  indications  of  this 
instrument  may  be  trustworthy,  it  is  necessary  to  he  assured  that,  when 
the  two  pendulums  are  simultaneously  released,  they  meet  accurately  in 
the  middle  of  the  limb,  or  at  the  point  of  lowest  descent.  It  has  been 
objected  to  Captain  Benton's  pendulum,  as  to  that  of  Captain  Navez, 
that  the  retardation  of  the  moments  of  release  on  account  of  the  per- 
sistency of  magnetism  in  the  soft  iron  cores  of  the  electro-magnets,  ren- 
ders the  indications  in  a  measure  uncertain;  but  the  instrument  has 
performed  remarkably  well  iu  experiments  made  with  it  by  ordnance 

olbeers  iti  the  United  Slutes  serviee. 

The  secondary  spark  from  the  induction  coil  originally  suggested,  as 
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above  mentioned,  by  Professor  Henry,  for  this  use,  is  Uelierod  to 
been  first  actually  introduced  as  ;i  substitute  for  the  mechamrai 
of  marking,  by  * aptain  Martin  de  Brett  es,  of  the  French  artillery. 
1858.  At  an  earlier  fieriori  (1854)  Captain  Siemens,  of  the  Pmsedaa 
vice,  bad  proposed,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  Kj*ark  of  the  Leydeti  J 
Captain  Siemens  employe*]  in  hi*  experiments  a  polished  sirel  ryiinte 
rotating  uniformly,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  spark  in  passing  pn*tnr*s 
!i  visible  tarnish.  Captain  de  Brettes  at  first  applied  his  method  to  a 
pendulum,  which  discharged  sparks  upon  the  graduated  limb  before 
w  hich  it  kwuiij;.  He  subsequently  employed  a  body  falling  directly,  ia 
guides,  in  front  i>f  a  plane  surface,  the  sparks  passing  to  this  sorter 
from  the  falling  body  in  different  parts  of  its  vertical  trajectory;  and  b« 
fiually  adopter!  the  revolving  cylinder  in  preference  to  either  of  the 
Other  expedients,  as  |M-f  mitt  in ^  a  greater  protraction  of  the  experiment. 
The  cylinder  is.  in  faet,iudisj»eiisah]e.  in  case  a  projectile  is  to  lie  followed 
up  throughout  its  entire  trajectory,  or  even  for  any  considerable  part  of 
it;  since  the  duration  of  the  swing  of  the  pendulum,  or  of  the  direct  fall 
of  a  body  through  any  distance  admissible  into  the  apparatus,  ram  only 
amount  to  a  fraction  of  a  second.  A  cylinder,  however,  revolving  on  a 
helical  axis,  which  advance*  it  slightly  in  the  direction  of  it*  length  at 
every  revolution,  permits  a  continuation  of  the  observation  through  aar 
desirable  length  of  time. 

The  form  of  chronoscope  upon  which  Captain  de  Brettes  has  filially 
settled  down  is  exhibited  in  the  Exposition  by  Mr.  E.  Hardy,  of  Para, 
by  whom  it  was  constructed  under  his  direction.  He  still  inscribes 
record  on  a  cylinder,  but  he  chooses  that  the  cylinder  shall  remain  fixed, 
while  the  marker  revolves  around  it.  The  cylinder  has  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, and  is  divided  on  its  cylindrical  surface  by  lines  parallel  to  the 
axis  into  one  thousand  equal  parts.  The  marker  travels  round  it  three 
times  per  second.  In  the  mean  time  a  strong  mechanism  of  clock- wor1 
Causes  the  cylinder  gradually  to  descend,  while  tin*  marker  moves  alway 
in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  and  thus  the  marks  made  in  different  revo- 
lutions are  kept  distinct  from  each  other.  The  revolution  of  the  marker 
iH  produced  by  a  conical  pendulum  which  surmounts  the  whole  apparatus. 
This  la  driven  by  clock-work  and  requires  no  escapement,  the  revolution^ 
which  fs  completed  in  one  second,  being  entirely  uniform.  The  driver 
whieh  maintains  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  might  also,  if  thought 
expedient,  cany  the  marker;  but  an  intermediate  gearing  is  interposed 
hi  nidi-i  to  iuerease  tlit  veWity  and  produce  three  rotations  per  second 
instead  of  one.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  arm  carrying  the  tnarke 
must  bend  ;it  ri^lit  angles  and  descend  vertically  at  least  far  enough  to 
deliver  its  sparks  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  cylinder  when  that  is  a 
it*  highest  point, 

Jn  the  earlier  experiments  of  Captain  de  Brettes  with  the  Rnhmkot 
eoil  he  employed  piper  as  the  material  on  which  to  receive  the  sparks. 
But  the  punctures  made  by  the  spark  in  paper  are  so  minute  and  so 
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difficult  to  find,  that,  like  Captain  Siemens,  he  resorted  subsequently  to 
metallic  surfaces.  The  cylinder  in  the  instrument  actually  exhibited  is 
made  of  bronze,  and  is  silvered  by  galvanism  on  its  cylindrical  surface. 
Silver  has  the  advantage  over  steel,  which  was  the  metal  used  by  Captain 
Siemens,  in  beiug  much  more  easily  repolished  after  being  spotted  by 
the  sparks.  No  information  was  obtained  as  to  the  performance  of  this 
instrument. 

In  the  Exposition  are  exhibited  electro-chronoscopic  instruments  by 
three  inventors,  besides  Captain  de  Brettcs.  The  Belgian  section  con* 
tains  several  very  ingenious  forms  of  this  apparatus,  by  Professor  M. 
Gloesener,  of  Liege.  In  one  of  these  a  plane  surface  is  made  to  fall 
vertically  under  the  influence  of  gravity,  while  marking  points  held  in 
check  by  electrical  attraction  fall  on  it  at  intervals  as  their  circuits  are 
broken.  In  another,  the  pendulum  principle  is  adopted;  but  the  whole 
limb  swings  ami  the  markers  fall  on  it  as  in  the  case  just  described.  In 
a  third  there  is  employed  a  uuiformly  rotating  cylinder  with  several 
markers  in  front  of  it,  permitting  several  successive  marks  to  be  made 
during  tin*  same  experiment.  This  cylinder  is  governed  by  a  Foueanlt 
regulator,  the  efficiency  of  which  contrivance  has  been  elsewhere  men- 
tioned. A  special  merit  of  Professor  Gloesener's  instrninents  is  that  the 
possible  error  arising  from  persistency  of  magnetism,  which  renders  the 
indications  of  several  of  the  instruments  above  spoken  of  more  or  less 
uncertain,  is  entirely  eliminated.  Professor  Gloesener's  markers  are  not 
connected  with  soft  iron  armatures  controlled  by  electro- magnets,  but 
they  are  magnetic  bars  of  steel,  surrounded  by  galvanic  multipliers; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  substantially  galvanometer  needles.  Each  one 
carries  at  its  extremity  a  small  hollow  cone  with  a  minute  perforation 
at  the  summit,  into  which  is  introduced  some  suitable  marking  liquid. 
The  needles  start  instantly  when  the  circuits  are  broken,  and  the  time 
of  fall  is  the  same  for  every  one.  This  can  be  veriiied  by  dropping  them 
all  together. 

In  the  French  section  is  exhibited  the  elect  roehro  no  scope  of  Captain 
Schultz,  already  mentioned.  In  tibia  machiuc  a  cylinder  of  rather  large 
dimensions  (one  metre  in  circumfercuoaj  covered  with  paper,  which  is 
afterwards  coated  with  smoke  as  for  the  experiments  heretofore  described 
in  acoustics,  is  designed  to  receive  the  marks  made  by  the  sparks  of  an 
induction  coil  as  the  projectile  breaks  the  successive  circuits,  (lose  by 
The  side  of  the  point  whieh  delivers  these  sparks  is  ;t  diapason  carrying 
a  lighi  tracer,  whieh  rests  on  the  cylinder  and  produces  there,  when  the 
instrument  is  in  operation,  a  continuous  mark.  The  cylinder  turns  on 
a  helical  axis,  so  that  if  it  be  permitted  to  ran  while  the  diapason  h  jit 
rest,  the  mark  left  by  the  tracer  will  be  a  uniform  and  smooth  spiral  5 
but  if  the  diapason  be  put  into  vibration,  the  spiral  becomes  sinuous  or 
dentelated.  In  preparing  for  experiment  the  smooth  spiral  is  first 
obtained,  and  then  the  instrument  is  set  back  to  the  original  starting 
point,    The  diapason  being  provided  with  the  electro  magnetic  apparatus 
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for  maintaining  vibration,  described  in  the  article  od  acoustics  in  this 
report,  is  first  excited  by  mechanical  means.  The  automatic  interruptor 
then  immediately  takes  effect  and  continues  the  vibration  until  the  cir- 
cuit of  its  controlling  electro- magnet  is  broken.  As  the  cylinder  turns, 
the  sinuosities  of  the  path  described  by  the  tracer  cross  the  mean  line 
in  the  middle  of  every  simple  vibrationT  and  establish  so  many  e: 
points  of  reference  for  the  determination  of  time.  The  diapason  mafc 
one  thousand  vibrations  per  second  and  the  cylinder  makes  three  tt 
in  the  same  time. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  construction  of  the  screens  used 
Captain  fcchultz,  which  requires  mention.  The  wires  are  attached  at 
their  Upper  extremities  to  metallic  springs  and  hold  these  springs  just 
out  of  contact  with  a  metallic  plate  above  them.  The  space  of  separa- 
tion is  very  minute,  and  the  moment  a  wire  is  broken  its  spring"  strike* 
the  plate.  The  rupture  of  the  wire  causes  the  spark  to  pass  in  tht 
instrument,  but  the  coutaet  of  the  spring  with  the  plate,  which  almost 
instantaneously  follows,  closes  the  circuit  for  the  next  screen 7  so  that 
when  the  projectile  reaches  that,  a  second  spark  passes.  The  current 
is  then  closed  in  the  sume  way  for  a  third  screen,  and  again  for  a 
fourth,  and  so  on.  The  Schultz  electro-chronoscope  has  been  used 
officers  of  the  United  States  ordnance  service  with  very  satisfact 
results, 

The  fourth  exhibitor  of  electro  chronoscopic  apparatus  is  Professor 
P,  Bush  forth,  of  Woolwich,  England*  Professor  Bash  forth  uses  a  cylin- 
der to  receive  the  indications;  but  these  indications  are  permanent 
marks  made  by  hard  points  on  a  glazed  paper  covering  the  cylinder. 
The  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  vertical,  and  at  its  lower  extremity  it  passes 
downward  through  the  base  of  the  apparatus,  which  has  the  form  of  a 
tripod.  A  heavy  horizontal  fly-wheel  is  attar-bed  to  it  here,  which,  when 
the  instrument  is  to  be  used,  is  put  in  motion  by  the  hand.  As  the 
ti  irt  ion  is  small  and  the  mass  of  the  fly  considerable,  the  rotation 
sustained  tor  some  length  of  time  with  sensible  uniformity.  Tt 
accuracy  of  the  time  measurements  is  not,  however,  dependent  on  11 
permanent  uniformity  of  rotation,  since  marks  from  a  clock  beatir 
sceonds  me  reeorded  ;il  every  beat,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  well  known  astronomical  chronograph  of  Bond;  that  is  to  say, 
point,  which  traces  in  the  intervals  between  the  beats  a  continuous  line, 
suddenly  starts  aside  as  the  clock  contact  is  made;  that  is  to  say, 
the  end  of  every  second.  In  Professor  Bashfortlfs  apparatus  there  ar 
two  markers  side  b\  side,  one  innking  a  mark  every  second  and  tl 
other  marking  at  every  rupture  of  a  circuit  by  the  projectile.  The  d 
cuits  when  broken  are  re-established  in  the  same  manner  as  iu  the  Schnltz 
screens.  There  is  one  turt her  difference  between  the  two  contrivances 
last  mentioned,  which  relates  to  the  mechanical  arm nge meats.  In  the 
Sehaltz  instrument  the  cylinder  advances  iti  the  direction  of  its  length. 
In  that  of  Professor  Bash  forth  the  cylinder  has  no  longitudinal  move 
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inent,  but  tin'  markers  are  carried  by  a  frame  which  moves  vertically  in 
guides,  and  which,  by  a  pulley  arrangement,  is  allowed  to  descend 
slowly  by  its  own  weight  as  the  cylinder  turns.  The  result  is,  as  in  the 
other  ease,  that  a  fresh  portion  of  the  cylinder  is  brought  under  the 
markers  at  every  revolution. 

VII. — METEOROLOGY. 

To  however  greater  or  less  a  degree  a  scientific  visitor  to  the  Exposi- 
tion might  have  been  disappointed  in  his  seareh  for  interesting  novel* 
ties,  one  fact  he  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  asevideneing  remarkable 
progress  in  recent  years,  which  is  the  singular  development  given  by 
later  observers  in  meteorology  to  apparatus  designed  for  the  automatic 
registration  of  the  varying  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  every  day  more  and  more  distinctly  recognized  that  the 
system  of  meteorological  observation  heretofore  pursued  is  entirely 
inadequate  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  which  govern  atmospheric 
changes.  This  system  has  been  long  in  operation.  It  has  been  faith* 
fully  and  patiently  followed  up  at  a  multitude  of  stations  scattered  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  habitable  world.  It  has  drawn  heavily  upon  tlje 
time  and  strength  of  many  able  men  and  earnest  devotees  of  science, 
and  it  has  accumulated  a  mass  of  recorded  observations  of  the  humidity, 
temperature,  pressure,  and  movements  of  the  air  so  great,  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  it  must  suffice  to  the  discovery  of  everything  which  it  will 
ever  be  possible  for  man  to  discover,  in  regard  to  the  causes  affecting 
these  phenomena.  At  some  of  these  stations  the  records  thus  gathered 
have  lieen  printed  for  the  general  use  of  the  scientific  world.  At  many, 
they  have  become  so  voluminous  that  the  inquirer  who  desires  to  extract 
from  them  the  evidence  of  law  which  they  arc  presumed  to  embody,  is 
embarrassed  by  the  abundance  of  his  material  and  disheartened  by  the 
intolerable  tediousness  of  his  task.  A  record,  while  it  stands  in  tlic 
form  of  a  succession  of  numbers,  teaches  nothing.  Even  the  combina- 
tion of  the  numbers  which  are  recorded  under  the  present  system  at 
our  numerous  meteorological  observatories,  however  variously  and  labo- 
riously made,  teaches  little.  The  mean  pressure,  the  mean  temperature, 
the  mean  velocity  of  the  wind,  &c,  at  a  given  hour  of  the  day  at  the 
station,  for  the  year  or  for  the  month,  may  be  ascertained,  and  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  fluctuations  may  be  detected.  This  may  be  done, 
perhaps,  for  several  selected  hours  of  the  day.  But  the  oscillations 
about  these  means  cannot  be  clearly  presented  to  the  mind  in  any  other 
way  but  by  projecting  all  the  observations  into  the  form  of  curves.  The 
process  is  inexpressibly  wearisome,  and  the  result  after  all  is  compara- 
tively valueless;  for  the  fluctuations  of  atmospheric  condition  are  con- 
tinually going  on,  while  our  observations  j>eriodically  made  touch  them 
only  momentarily  here  and  there  at  a  few  isolated  and  widely  separated 
points. 

The  observations  of  the  several  instruments  in  meteorological  obser* 
vatorics  generally  are  made  four  times  a  day;  in  sonic  perhaps,  buX 
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The  system,  therefore,  el  meteorological  record  which  we  need,  is  one 
in  which  I'M/ry  class  of  fluctuating  atmospheric  condil  inns  sloill  he 
graphically  recorded,  and  in  which  the  curves  of  record  shall  be  in 
immediate  juxtaposition  upon  the  same  sheet.  We  shall  then  have  a 
complete  picture  of  the  weather  delineated  by  the  hand  of  nature  her- 
self; and  the  study  of  the  mutual  relations  of  its  different  phenomen a 
will  be  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  simplicity  possible  in  a  problem  of 
so  difficult  ci implication. 

The  importance  of  this  consideration  appears  to  have  been  appreciated 
by  some  of  the  exhibitors  whose  instruments  for  automatic  meteorologi- 
cal registration  have  been  referred  to  above ;  but  in  none  of  these 
forms  of  apparatus  has  the  object  hero  indicated  as  so  desirable  been 
realized  in  a  manner  so  entirely  satisfactory,  as  in  the  meteorograpke 
exhibited  by  Father  Angelo  Secchi  in  the  section  of  the  Pontifical 
States, 

Several  of  the  registers  exhibited  were  confined  in  fact  to  the  object 
of  recording  the  indications  of  a  single  instrument  exclusively,  Thus, 
wind-registers  were  presented  by  Mr.  Beck,  of  London,  Mr.  Herve% 
Mangon,  of  Paris,  and  Mr.  Parnisetti,  of  Italy;  temperature  registers 
by  Mr,  L.  Jean,  of  Vienna,  and  Mr*  A.  G.  Theorel,  of  Upsal,  Sweden; 
pressure  registers  by  Mr.  Breguet,  of  Paris,  &c ;  while  of  the  exhib- 
itors who  aimed  to  extend  their  provisions  to  a  larger  number  of  the 
atmospheric  phenomena,  only  a  few  had  so  arranged  their  constructions 
as  to  permit  the  several  records  to  be  inscribed  on  the  same  sheet.  Thus, 
Mr.  Hipp,  of  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  exhibited  a  haroyraphe  and  a 
titer moyrttphe ;  Mr.  Gros  Claude,  of  Geneva,  registers  for  the  barometer, 
thermometer,  and  hygrometer;  Messrs.  llasler  &  Eseher,  of  Berne,  regis- 
ters for  the  barometer,  thermometer,  pluviometer,  and  anemometer,  *&r. 
These  last  very  ingenious  instruments  were  constructed  under  the  direr 
tion  of  Professor  Wild,  director  of  the  observatory  of  Berne  and  professor 
of  physics  in  the  university  of  that  city,  A  single  regulating  clock 
determines  the  advance  of  all  the  register  sheets  at  a  common  rate  \  so 
that  these  may  be  assembled  side  by  side  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
A  registering  apparatus  by  Mr,  J,  Salleron  in  the  French  section  records, 
in  parallel  divisions  of  the  same  sheet,  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the 
wind,  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and  the  fall  of  rain.  In  all  the  iust ru- 
men rs  above  named,  the  mark  is  made  by  the  action  of  electro-magnets, 
of  which  the  circuit  is  periodically  closed  by  clock-work,  Most  of  them 
require  a  new  sheet  of  record  to  be  introduced  daily;  but  the  apparatus 
of  Professor  Wild  is  adapted  to  receive,  in  the  form  of  a  roll,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  paper  to  last  for  many  days  or  even  weeks;  and  during  this 
time  it  requires  no  attention  except  to  wind  up  the  clock  at  the  end  of 
every  eight  days,  and  to  see  that  the  battery  remains  in  good  condition. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  important  of  the  self  regis- 
tering meteorological  instruments  exhibited  is  the  m&foroffrapke  above 
mentioned,  by  Father  Secchi.   This  instrument,  apart  from  its  scientific 
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ijit+re*r,  has  exrited  much  admiration  for  its  elegant  proportions, 
superior  workmanship,  and  the  beauty  of  its  finish.  It*  height  is  sera 
iw  fight  feet,  uj>on  a  base  about  six  feet  by  two.  The  lower  portkm  it 
iw-biscd  in  polished  mahogany;  the  upper  is  <:1hzhL  and  coutaiBs thi 
apparatus  of  registration.  Surmounting  the  whole  is  an  elegant  clock, 
which  regulates  the  motion  of  the  tablets  on  which  the  registration  » 
made,  Of  tli*-.  there  are  two,  one  occupying  each  of  the  broad  faces  of 
tli**  instrument.  TJj^  clock  also  regulate*  the  movement*  of  many  >a> 
ordinate  part*  of  the  apparatus. 

The  object  of  employing  two  tablets  is  not  to  register  a  portion  of  tht 
recorded  phenomena  on  one  and  the  rest  on  the  other,  w  hich  would  be* 
violation  of  a  principle  regarded  by  Father  Secebi  as  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, viz:  the  presentation  of  a  complete  system  of  reeords  side  br 
nide;  but  it  in.  to  obtain  records  on  different  scales,  of  which  the  larger  mil 
permit  a  better  examination  of  the  details  of  the  variations,  especially 
when  these  are  sudden  and  violent,  while  the  less  brings  them  into  melt 
eompiiet  form  and  facilitates  comparison.  The  sheets  are  of  a  size  suited 
to  a  large  portfolio;  and  as  they  are  removed  from  the  instruct  nr,  they 
are  preserved  in  their  order  and  are  periodically  bound.  As  the  m&*or* 
ffraphe  has  been  for  eight  years  in  operation  in  the  Collegia  Rontam*at 
{tome,  its  records  form  now  quite  a  series  of  volumes,  some  of  which,  by 
the  courtesy  of  rather  Seer  hi.  the  reporter  has  been  permitted  to  exam 
inc.  No  one  from  an  inspection  of  these  records  could  fail  to  be  strong); 
impressed  with  the  evidence  they  present  of  the  importance,  in  the  study 
of  meteor*) logical  questions,  of  having  all  the  elements  of  the  proble 
involved  placed  side  by  side. 

The  tablet  on  the  principal  face  of  the  instrument  gradually  descen 
under  the  action  of  the  chick,  and  completes  its  course  in  two  days  a 
a  half.  The  one  on  the  opposite  wide  occupies  ten  days.  The  sheets 
paper  on  which  the  record  is  received  are  faint-lined  in  red  both  vertica' 
and  horizontally;  the  divisions  on  the  vertical  sides  indicating  tin 
and  those  on  the  upper  and  lower  borders  the  instrumental  readings. 

The  first  face,  devoted  to  records  on  the  larger  scale,  gives  the  indica- 
tions of  the  barometer  and  of  the  wet  and  dry  thermometer,  but  omits 
the  winds,  which  are  suiliciently  represented  in  the  resume  of  all  the 
phenomena  on  the  of  her  side.  The  barometer  is  the  balance  barometer 
invented  by  Pal  her  Secchi  himself  in  1857,  though,  as  he  states,  he  has 
Mince  discovered  that  something  of  the  same  kind  had  been  suggested 
uhoul  I  wo  hundred  years  ago  by  Morel  and,  though  apparently  never 
lined.  The  tube  is  of  forged  iron,  bored  very  truly  cylindrical  to  a  diam- 
eter of  Iwo  centimeters;  but  the  superior  part  has  a  bore  of  six  ceuti- 
meter*,  in  consequence  of  which  the  fluctuations  of  the  mercurial  column 
oci-a  ion  greater  differences  of  weight  than  would  occur  in  a  uniform 
bore,  and  Huh  render  the  instrument  more  sensitive.  The  lower  extrem- 
My  oi  the  tube  i*  embraced  by  a  cylinder  of  wood,  which,  plunginginto 
i  in  ic*rrvoh      u  ttoorj }  sustains  the  principal  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
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instrument,  and  reduces  very  much  the  pressure  on  the  pivot  of  the  bul- 
uuec.  The  oscillations  of  the  balance  are  com mun icated,  by  an  inge- 
nious system  of  levers,  to  two  pencils,  by  which  tliey  are  recorded  on 
both  tablets  at  the  same  time,  on  a  st  ale  oi  enlargement  of  one  to  fuur 
and  a  half* 

Two  mercurial  thermometers,  of  which  the  tubes  are  open  at  the  top, 
furnish  the  indications  for  temperature  and  humidity*  At  the  bottom 
of  each  of  these  tubes  a  small  platinum  wire  fused  into  the  glass  makes 
metallic  communication  with  the  mercury  in  the  interior.  The  bulb  of 
one  of  them  is  dry;  that  of  the  other  is  covered  with  muslin  kept  con- 
stantly wet.  Into  the  open  tubes  of  the  thermometers  are  introduced 
the  extremities  of  two  wires  of  platinum  connected  with  a  slider  which 
periodically  descends,  causing  the  wires  to  make  contact  with  the  mer- 
cury in  the  tubes.  The  descent  of  this  slider  is  produced  by  a  lever  sys- 
tem connecting  it  with  a  little  car  running  ou  a  railway  before  the  tablet 
of  record.  At  the  end  of  every  fifteen  minutes  the  clock  puts  in  motion 
a  mechanism  which  causes  this  car  to  run  along  the  raUway  operating 
the  levers  which  cause  the  slider  to  descend.  The  car  carries  also  u  pen- 
cil directed  toward  the  tablet.  As  the  slider  descends,  it  will  be  the 
dry  bulb  thermometer  in  which  the  entering  wire  will  tirst  make  electric 
contact.  At  the  instant  this  occurs  the  pencil  falls  on  the  tablet  and, 
in  the  further  advance  of  the  car,  it  traces  a  line  which  continues  unbroken 
untU  the  moment  when  contact  is  made  in  the  wet  bulb  thermometer. 
The  circuit  closed  by  this  contact  operates  a  magnet  which  breaks  the 
circuit  of  the  tirst,  and  the  pencil  is  immediately  retracted.  The  ear 
after  having  completed  its  course  immediately  returns,  and  the  pcncU 
marks,  a  second  time,  in  returning,  the  trace  it  had  made  before* 

The  hour  of  rain,  and  the  duration  of  the  rain,  are  marked  upon  this 
face  of  the  instrument  by  means  of  another*  pencil  controlled  also  b\  an 
electro-magnet.  The  circuit  of  the  magnet  is  opened  and  closed  by  a 
little  water-wheel  placed  uilder  a  water  conductor  in  any  convenient  sit- 
uation within  or  without  the  building.  The  quantity  of  water  tailing 
cannot  be  thus  registered.  This  determination  has  to  be  made  by  a 
special  contrivance.  At  one  side  of  the  instrument  near  the  top  is  a 
disk  of  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  turning  on  an  axis  which  carries 
also  n  puhV\,  over  which  passes  a  chain.  One  end  ot  this  chain  carries 
a  weight,  the  other  is  attached  to  a  vertical  stem  proceeding  from  aiioafc 
in  a  reservoir  in  the  base  of  the  instrument.  The  water  from  the  rain 
gauge  is  conducted  to  this  reservoir,  causing  the  float  to  rise;  and  this 
necessarily  causes  the  disk  to  turn.  Tu  the  solid  disk  is  attached  a  cor- 
responding disk  of  paper,  and  upon  this  paper  rests  the  point  of  a  peu- 
cil,  which  has  a  gradual  motion  outward  from  the  center  at  the  rate  of 
about  five  millimeters  a  day.  If  in  the  meantime  there  is  no  ruin,  the 
disk  will  not  turn,  and  the  mark  of  the  [kmiciI  will  be  a  radial  line.  But 
should  rain  occur,  the  trace  will  become  a  circular  arc,  or  strictly  shak- 
ing, a  spiral;  and  the  amount  of  angular  rotation  will  be  a  measure  of 
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interest,  lias  excited  much  admiration  for  its  elegant  -^r 
Kii]N*rior  workmanship,  and  the  beauty  of  its  finish.   Its*.  ^-r*-^*^ 
or  eight  feet,  \\\Hm  a  base  about  six  feet  by  two.   The     .  _ 
inclosed  in  polished  mahogany;  the  upper  is  glazed,  »     -  -  / ^ 

apparatus  of  registration.   Surmounting  the  whole  is  -----  -  /  { f  / 

which  regulates  the  motion  of  the  tablets  on  which  J  "  / 

made.   Of  these  there  are  two,  one  occupying  each.  ;  /  /  jf 

the  instrument.   The  clock  also  regulates  the  mr  ;  \  7    "  -  S. 

ordinate  pails  of  the  apparatus.  .     '*  '  ; 

The  object  of  employing  two  tablets  is  not  tr«  :  -  >        f"  ;  {  - 
recorded  phenomena  on  one  and  the  rest  on  *\  \  \  >  Z        i  - 
violation  of  a  principle  regarded  byFathe"         \  v 
]H>rtance,  viz:  the  presentation  of  acomjv  '  =  £  V  £  i 
side;  but  it  is  to  obtain  records  on  differe*  ;  j  \  ;  \  } 
l>crmit  a  better  examination  of  the  dtf :  \  \  /  \  \  ■:  * 
when  these  are  sudden  and  violent,  v  -    *  :  !      -  ^ 
compact  form  and  facilitates  compar  ,  f  ^  »  \  '.  T  - 
to  a  large  portfolio;  and  as  they  r  .  i  ]  •  ;  . 
are  presented  in  their  order  and 1  *  >    *  •  •  ;  \  ■ 
grapke  has  been  for  eight  yw-v'f  I  \  \  \  >  a  ° 

Rome,  its  records  form  now  o^,  ■"'  -  *  I  -  f  ^eIU  a^  V^e 

the  courtesy  of  Father  Seoe'  ,  itobinson's  closed 

ine.   No  one  from  ahinape  -  j  *  ^  gide  each  uiagnet  has 

impressed  with  the  evide-  .;  .  '  a  metallic  quadrantal  arc 

of  meteorological  que*  j  ^  whicll  it  beiong8;  all  the  four 

involved  placed  side *  m  a  circle  surrounding  the  rod  of  the 

The  tablet  on  th*  od  from  each  other    The  wilMl.vaue  carrieg 

under  the  action  o*  which  traverses  the  circle  just  spoken  of,  and 
a  half.  The  one  ^  the  anemometer,  closes  the  circuit  for  one  at  least 
paper  on  which  accordingly  puts  one  at  least  of  the  pencils  above 
and  horizon**  -  If  tbe  tongue  happens  to  rest  on  two  quadrants 
and  those  or^  p  junction,  or  if  by  oscillation  it  passes  rapidly  from 
The  first J^rf  tiro  pencils  may  be  operated  at  once.  This  wiil  indi- 
tions  of  J^^'j^jTneiliate  between  the  cardinal  points  corresponding 
the  ^^S^^ciis.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  distinction  of  the  directions 


jrj*^  nenc,,8#  At  WUI  ue  occu  iiieiL  uic  uisiiucuou  01  uie  directions 
Phen0, is  not  very  nice.   Father  Secchi  remarks,  "Experience 
u  in  pr*10**0^  this  system  satisfies  the  wants  of  meteorological 
rinf  Jjj?!**its  actually  existing  state."  This  is  the  only  remark  of  his 
a*  &*Jtfyect  which  is  likely  to  be  accepted  with  hesitation. 
r   ^  Apparatus  for  registering  the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  somewhat 
IJ*  ted.   At  the  top  of  the  instrument,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
&^Zg\  dial  of  the  clock,  are  placed  a  number  of  counting  dials,  by 
of  which  an  actual  register  can  be  made  in  kilometers  of  the 


space  the  wind  may  be  presumed  to  have  passed  over  during  a 
V^ninate  period.   The  first  of  these  counters  is  set  forward  one  tooth 
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the  quantity  of  rain  fallen,  which,  however,  is  also  indicated  on  a  verti- 
cal scale  by  an  in* lex  carried  by  the  vertical  stem  of  the  float. 

On  the  other  face  of  the  instrument  are  recorded  the  indications  of 
the  barometer,  as  just  mentioned,  and  also  those  of  the  hours  of  rain  and 
those  of  the  thermometer;  but  this  time  it  is  not  the  mercurial  th« 
mometcr  of  which  the  indications  are  registered,  but  a  very  siinpk 
metallic  thermometer  formed  of  a  stretched  copper  wire.  This  wirei* 
stretched  in  Home  place  where  the  temperature  represents  the  tempera- 
ture prevailing  in  the  shade  at  the  time,  and  the  variations  of  its  length 
are  transferred  to  the  tablet  by  mechanical  means  entirely,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  movement  being  enlarged  in  any  desired  proportion.  Father 
Secchi  states  that  this  thermometer  will  give  indications  to  oue  qus 
of  a  degree  centigrade. 

There  remain  to  be  described  the  modes  of  registration  of  the  i 
and  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  The  directions  of  the  wind  are 
by  four  pencils  resting  on  the  tablet,  and  attached  to  as  many 
having  a  limited  lateral  oscillation  as  they  are  acted  upon  from  t 
time  by  electro  .magnets  in  communication  with  the  wind-vane  and  the 
anemometer.  There  is  a  pencil  for  each  of  the  cardinal  points  of 
compass,  and  each  It, is  its  separate  electro- magnet.  All  these  raajj 
have  their  bobbins  in  an  electric  circuit  passing  through  the  wind-va 
and  Hit*  anemometer*  which  is  therefore  so  far  common  to  them  all. 
anemometer,  which  is  the  cup  anemometer  known  as  Robinson's,  cto 
the  circuit  once  in  each  revolution.  On  the  other  side  each  magnet  1 
a  separate  circuit  which  communicates  with  a  metallic  quad  ran  tal  arc 
corresponding  to  the  point  of  compass  to  which  it  belongs;  all  the  fo 
quadrants  being  assembled  to  form  a  circle  surrounding  the  rod  of 
wind  -vane,  but  being  insulated  from  each  other.  The  wind- vane  car 
a  tongue  of  elastic  metal  which  traverses  the  circle  just  spoken  o£ 
which,  at  c\  cry  t  urn  of  the  anemometer,  closes  the  circuit  for  one  at  least 
of  the  magnets,  and  accordingly  puts  one  at  least  of  the  pencils  abov 
spoken  of  in  motion,  if  the  tongue  happens  to  rest  on  two  quadrant 
at  a  time,  at  their  junction,  or  if  by  oscillation  it  passes  rapidly  from 
one  to  the  other,  two  pencils  may  be  operated  at  once.  This  will  indi- 
cate a  wind  intermediate  Ik* t ween  the  cardinal  points  corresponding 
to  these  two  pencils.  It  will  hp  seen  that  t  1m*  distinction  of  the  directions 
of  the  winds  is  not  very  nice.  Father  Secchi  remarks,  u  Experience 
proves  that,  in  practice,  this  system  satisfies  the  wants  of  meteorological 
science  in  its  actually  existing  state."  This  is  the  only  remark  of  his 
on  the  subject  which  is  likely  to  be  accepted  with  hesitation. 

The  apparatus  tor  registering  the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  somewhat 
complicated.  At  the  top  of  the  instrument,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
principal  dial  of  the  clock,  are  placed  a  number  of  counting  dials,  by 
means  ot  which  an  actual  register  can  he  made  in  kilometers  of  the 
whole  space  the  wind  may  be  presumed  to  have  passed  over  during  1 
determinate  period.    The  first  of  these  counters  is  set  forward  one  tooth 
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at  every  revolution  of  the  anemometer,  by  means  of  an  electro-magnet. 
This  is  all  that  it  concerns  us  to  consider,  in  describing  tin-  mode  of 
registration  on  the  tablet  Upon  the  axis  of  this  first  counter  there  is  a 
1  m  I  ley  on  which  is  wound  up  gradually  a  little  chain.  This  chain,  through 
a  system  of  levers,  draws  iu  a  horizontal  direction  a  pencil  resting  ou 
the  tablet.  As  the  counter  turns  slowly,  the  pencil  advances  very  grad- 
ually along  the  paper;  but  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  and  the  extent 
of  its  progress  in  a  given  time,  are  necessarily  dependent  ou  the  velocity 
of  the  whii I.  At  the  end  of  each  hour  the  pulley  is  suddenly  set  free  on 
the  axis  of  the  counter,  and  as  the  pencil  is  always  acted  ou  by  an  opposite 
weight  resisting  its  advance,  it  immediately  runs  back  to  the  starting 
point;  alter  which  the  pulley  becomes  locked  again,  and  the  operation 
is  renewed.  The  length  of  the  line  traced  in  each  hour  becomes  thus  a 
visible  measure  of  the  mean  velocity  of  the  wind  during  the  same  time. 
This  very  brief  and  imperfect  account  of  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
combinations  of  mechanism  to  effect  a  purpose  of  great  practical  utility 
and  of  extreme  interest  to  science  which  the  Exposition  embraces,  or 
which  has  been  produced  in  recent  years,  may  serve  to  convey  some  idea 
of  the  advantage  which  would  be  likely  to  accrue  to  the  progress  of 
meteorology  could  so  efficient  a  mode  of  representing  its  phenomena  be 
introduced  into  observatories  generally.  There  is  nothing  but  theexpens- 
iveness  of  the  apparatus  to  prevent;  but  that,  unfortunately,  is  consid- 
erable. For  an  instrument  of  the  same  finish  and  elegance  as  the  one 
exhibited  in  the  Exposition,  the  constructor,  Mr.  Brassart,  of  Home, 
states  the  price  at  eighteen  thousand  francs.  For  a  more  modest  model, 
such  as  is  actually  used  in  the  observatory  of  the  Collegio  liomano,  con- 
taining all  the  registration  apparatus  complete,  it  is  ten  thousand  francs. 
But  for  a  simplified  metrorogmpht  provided  with  only  the  ten-day  tablet, 
and  with  cabinet  work  entirely  plain, it  is  as  low  as  three  thousand.  These 
prices  will  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  instrument  into  any  but  well- 
endowed  institutions,  and  will  be  likely  to  operate  its  exclusion  troni 
the  miuor  observatories  altogether. 
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The  simplest  mode  which  suggests  itself  for  determining  the  dist 
between  two  points  of  the  earth's  surface  is  to  apply  a  measure  of  kn 
length  along  the  line  connecting  thein.  This  is  the  method  used  in 
nion  surveying.  It  admits  of  a  near  approach  to  accuracy  when  the 
inequalities  of  the  intervening  ground  arts  inconsiderable  and  the  mm? 
wring  instruments  accurate,  But  great  care  and  skill  are  necessary 
even  under  these  circumstances,  in  order  to  preserve  the  lint*  direct 
and  to  insure  the  commencement  of  each  successive  measurement  from 
the  exact  point  at  which  the  last  one  ended.  Over  broken  ground, 
water-courses,  lakes,  and  mouutainous  districts,  direct  measurement  is 
always  attended  with  great  difficulties,  and  is  often  impracticable.  For 
geodetic  operations  of  importance  it  is  therefore  usual  to  cull  in  the  aid 
of  trigonometry.  Direct  measurement  is  indeed  still  necessary f  even  in 
this  case,  in  order  to  establish  a  base  for  the  commencement  of  oj ora- 
tions; but  the  ground  on  which  this  base  is  measured  may  be  chosen 
pleasure,  and  need  not  even  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  line  or  Uo  >urt 
of  which  the  dimensions  are  required.  After  the  base  has  once 
measured— a  process  which  in  large  works  of  geodesy  is  a  very  sot 
part  of  the  whole,  and  one  which  may  therefore  be  executed  with 
necessary  care  and  deliberation — the  remaining  tield  work  i-  reduced  to 
the  observation  of  angles;  in  the  performance  of  which,  iustrtuneo 
ace i t racy  has  been  carried  to  an  e x t raordi ua ry  degree  of  re liuentent . 

There  are  many  purposes,  however,  for  which  it  is  desirable  4<>  a$e 
t:iin  the  distances  between  points  visible  from  each  other,  with  SOU 
less  than  absolute  accuracy,  yet  more  accurately  and  more  expeditiously 
than  they  can  be  directly  measured.    To  accomplish  this  object  a  variel  v 
of  instruments  have  been  devised,  some  of  them  displaying  remarkable 
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ingenuity.  In  the  collection  of  astronomical  and  geodetical  instruments 
exposed  by  Messrs.  Brunner  Brothers,  of  Paris,  were  embraced  several 
of  these. 

When  an  object  at  a  distant  station  and  visible  to  the  observer  is  of 
known  dimensions,  tin*  problem  presents  comparatively  little  difficulty. 
Any  instrument  by  which  angles  may  be  accurately  measured  will  suffice 
to  resolve  it.  If  the  two  stations  are  on  the  same  level,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  measure  the  angle  at  the  observer's  eye  subtended  by  the 
object  ;  and  this  being  ascertained,  a  triangle  will  be  given  in  which  all 
the  angles  and  the  base  are  known.  If  the  stations  are  not  on  the  same 
level  it  will  be  necessary  additionally  to  measure  the  angle  of  elevation 
or  depression  of  the  object  observed.  The  distance  sought,  however, 
can  only  be  found  by  this  process  by  means  of  a  solution  of  the  triangle 
obtained  as  above,  and  this  involves  a  somewhat  troublesome  numerical 
operation.  The  necessity  of  such  a  calculation  may  be  avoided  by  the 
preparation  of  tables  in  advance  in  which  angles  may  form  the  arguments 
or  entering  numbers  at  the  side,  while  the  various  possible  linear  dimen- 
sions of  objects  observed  may  furnish  the  arguments  at  the  top.  The 
distance  corresponding  to  any  given  object  and  angle  may  then  be  found 
by  inspection.  It  is  convenient,  nevertheless,  to  be  relieved  of  even  the 
necessity  of  consulting  tables,  and  this  may  be  done  by  graduating  the 
instrument  itself  in  such  a  way  that,  after  any  observation,  the  index 
shall  point  to  a  number  telling  how  many  times  the  distance  is  greater 
than  the  object.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  with  such  an  instrument  an 
object  ten  feet  iu  height  or  in  breadth  is  observed,  and  that  the  index 
murks  the  number  B38*  The  distance  of  the  object  will  then  be  times 
ten  feet,  or  5,280;  that  is,  one  mile. 

RQCHOyS  DOUBLE-IMAGE  TELESCOPE, 

Rochon's  double  image  telescope  is  an  instrument  of  this  kind ;  that 
is  to  say,  its  indications  multiplied  by  the  known  diameter  of  the  object 
give  the  distance  ;  but  it  is  not  what  we  have  been  supposing  above,  an 
angle -measuring  instrument.  The  two  images  which  this  telescope  gives 
of  the  same  object  are  produced  by  a  doubly-refracting  prism  of  Iceland 
spar  within  the  barrel  of  the  instrument,  which  divides  the  converging 
peneil  of  rays  into  i  wn  peueils  deviating  from  each  other  by  a  determinate 
angle.  Two  images  are  therefore  formed  by  these  pencils  after  their 
deviation;  and  it  is  evident  that  their  separation  from  each  other  will 
be  greater  the  farther  they  are  formed  from  the  prism.  When  the  dis- 
tance of  the  object  is  given,  the  distance  of  the  image  from  the  object- 
glass  is  of  course  fixed;  but  the  prism  is  movable,  and  by  means  of  a 
rack  ami  pinion  it  may  be  transferred  from  one  end  of  the  tube  to  the 
other.  On  observing  r  1 1 **  object  through  the  telescope,  if  the  images 
overlap,  the  prism  must  In?  moved  farther  toward  the  object  glass.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  separated  by  an  interval,  it  must  Vie  drawn 
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toward  the  eye- glass.  When  the  two  images  are  in  exact  contact,  thr 
index  on  the  slide  which  carries  the  prism  point*  on  the  exterior  of  tk 
barrel  of  the  telescope  to  the  number  denoting  the  distance*  It  is  en 
dent  that,  inasmuch  as  the  size  of  the.  image  is  less  as  the  distance  if 
greater,  the  numbers  marked  on  the  barrel  must  increase  from  tbr 
object-glass  in  the  direction  of  the  eye-glass.  Such  an  instrument  mar 
be  graduated  by  the  indications  of  theory,  but  it  is  safer  to  detemiiw 
the  scale  by  trial* 


BINOCULAR  TELEMETRIC  MAR  DTE  GLASSES, 


Mr.  Lorieux,  of  Paris,  exhibited  a  binocular  marine  glass,  designed  to 
determine  distance  by  the  measure  of  the  angle  subtended  by  a  knon 
object ;  and  this  means  by  a  construction  which  permits  the  axes  of  tte 
two  tubes  to  be  thrown  out  of  parallelism  by  an  angular  movement 
around  an  axis  joining  the  two  eye  pieces.  The  effect  of  this  mow- 
meut  is  to  double  the  image  of  an  object  which  appears  single  whea 
both  axes  are  in  the  same  plane.  One  of  these  images  will  appear 
directly  over  the  other,  and  when  they  are  in  contact  by  their  edges,  uV 

angular  movement  <>f  >tuh«  which  has  been  required  to  produce  Ail 

effect  will  be,  of  coivrse,  equal  to  th<>  angle  subtended  by  the  object  at  tin 
eye  of  the  observer.  Before  making  an  observation  the  instrument  sfarndd 
be  adjusted  to  show  but  a  single  image  of  some  sharply-defined  el 
and  any  error  of  adjustment  of  the  index  <>u  the  scale  should  be 
rected.  Another  instrument,  also  binocular,  exhibited  by  the 
optician,  was  designed  to  determine  distances  by  a  simpler  means, 
baa  been  a  plan  frequently  adopted  in  instruments  of  this  class  to  in 
duce  a  micrometer,  with  movable  lines,  into  the  foe  us  of  the  object 
glass  of  a  telescope,  observing  by  means  of  a  Ramsden  eye -piece.  He 
size  of  the  image  decreasing  as  the  distance  increases,  the  measure  of 
its  diameter  becomes  indirectly  a  measure  of  distance.  The  eye-pieces 
of  marine  glasses  being  negative,  there  is  no  real  image  formed  within 
the  tube,  and  hence  a  micrometer  cannot  lie  employed  with  such  a  glass. 
But  by  interposing  in  front  of  the  object-glass  an  opaque  body,  as  a 
plate  of  metal,  the  field  of  view  can  he  reduced;  and  thus,  in  effect,  the 
varying  breadth  of  the  field  may  be  made  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  a 
micrometer.  If  a  vertical  plate  be  inteqiosed  on  each  side  of  the  axis 
and  the  two  be  made  to  approach  and  recede  symmetrically,  by  means 
of  a  screw,  right-handed  on  one  side  and  left-handed  on  the  other,  they 
may  be  brought  to  include  between  them  any  object  of  known  dimen- 
sions; and  as,  when  the  object  is  near,  the  opening  must  be  wider  to 
allow  of  this  than  when  it  is  more  distant,  the  instrument  becomes  a 
telemeter,  or  distance  measurer.  For  facility  in  use  it  is  more  convenient 
in  general  that  the  edges  of  the  plates  should  be  horizontal  than  ver- 
tical; but  either  construction  may  be  employed.  The  principle  here 
explained  is  that  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  second  of  the  instru- 
ments of  Mr.  Lorieux  mentioned  above. 
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THE  STADIttETER. 


In  Mr.  Brunner's  collection  was  exhibited  an  instrument  railed  the 
stadimeter,  invented  by  Messrs.  Peaucellier  and  Wagner,  of  the  imperial 
topographical  corps  of  France.  This  is  a  horizontal  rule  hearing  strongly- 
marked  divisions,  which  are  numbered  from  the  centre  in  both  directions, 
the  whole  being  supported  by  a  vertical  rod  in  the  manner  of  a  signal 
mark  on  an  engineer's  levelling  rod.  The  marks  are  in  white  on  black, 
tor  ilif  sake  of  greater  distinctness,  and  the  numbers  are  inverted  that 
they  may  appear  upright  in  an  inverting  telescope.    This  part  of  the 


apparatus  is  represented  in  Fig.  120.  In  the  focus  of  the  eye  piece  are 
two  fixed  micrometric  lines,  and  the  determination  of  distance  is  made 
by  observing  how  many  divisions  of  the  stadiineter  are  embraced  between 
these  lines. 

The  manner  of  observing  is  as  follows:  The  stadimeter  is  fixed  at  the 
distant  station,  with  its  support  truly  vertical,  and  the  plant*  of  its  arms 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  to  be  measured.  The  observer  at  the  tele- 
scope  turns  the  instrument  in  azimuth  by  means  of  a  tangent  screw;  so 
as  to  make  the  two  lines  of  the  micrometer  cut,  it'  possible,  two  simi 
larly  numbered  divisions.  Thus  if  these  Hues  fall  exactly  on  the 
divisions  1,  right  and  left,  the  distance  is  one  decameter;  if  on  the 
divisions  2,  it  will  be  two  decameters;  if  on  the  divisions  3,  three  deca- 
meters, and  so  on. 

But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  divisions  will  not  fall  exactly  on  the  wires. 
In  this  case  after  observing  the  largest  division  which  the  lines  of  the 
micrometer  will  embrace,  the  division  of  that  number  on  the  right-band 
arm  iJ  is  brought  into  exact  coincidence  with  its  wire,  and  by  turning 
an  index,  fc,  in  a  dial  marked  j,  the  arm  x  is  moved  outward  horizontally 
until  coincidence  is  obtained  with  the  corresponding  division  of  that 
arm  also.  A  horizontal  index  marked  k  shows  how  many  subdivisions 
the  arm  is  thus  nmved.  Kach  space  between  the  divisions  is  subdivided, 
as  will  be  seen,  into  five  parts.  And  as  the  value  LI  is  equivalent  to  a 
decameter,  each  of  these  spaces  is  equi valent  to  a  meter.  As  the  distance 
moved  may  not  be  an  exact  number  of  these  subdivisions  the  tract  ions 
below  a  meter  will  be  given  by  the  dial  j*  The  index  of  this  dial  makes 
an  entire  revolution  in  advancing  the  arui  x  one  subdivision.  The  dial 
itself  is  divided  into  ten  parts.  Each  of  these  parts  corresponds  to 
a  decimeter.  The  centimeters  may  be  estimated  from  observing  the 
final  position  of  the  index  k  between  the  divisions  of  the  dial. 


Fig.  120. 
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The  two  amis  are  constructed  in  parts  which  fold  back  on  each 
other,  hinging  half  way  between  the  numbers  eight  and  nine-  For 
moderate  distances,  not  exceeding  eight  decameters,  the  outer  wings  need 
not  be  unfolded.  When  they  are  employed,  the  distance  measured  may 
be  increased  to  fourteen  and  a  half  decameters.  There  is  also  in  the 
telesco]ve  a  central  line,  dividing  the  space  between  the  micrometric 
wires  iuto  two  equal  parts.  For  distances  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
forty- five  meters  this  central  line  may  be  used  with  one  of  the  lateral 
lines,  in  which  case  the  divisions  of  the  stadimeter  indicate  donbl 
decameters. 

The  h'lesenpr  has  another  peculiarity,  which  is  of  great  advantage  in 
measurements  in  which  the  two  stations  are  not  on  the  same  level.  The 
indications  which  it  gives  are  the  true  distances  as  projected  on  a  hori- 
zontal plane.  This  result  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  construction 
called  by  its  originator,  Mr.  Porro,  tttenallatw. 

Since  the  number  of  divisions  on  the  stadimeter  intercepted  by  the 
fixed  lines  of  the  micrometer  is  the  measure  of  the  distance,  this  peculi- 
arity of  the  construction  must  consist  in  maintaining  the  dimensions  of 
the  image  at  the  same  value,  wherever  the  object  may  be  situated  in  th 
same  vertical.  Hut  inasmuch  as  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the 
observer  increases  as  it  is  elevated  in  a  vertical  line  above,  or  depressed 
in  the  same  manner  below  the  horizontal,  in  the  ratio  of  the  hypothe- 
nuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  to  the  base  of  the  same  triangle,  or  in 
that  of  the  radius  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  elevation  or  depression, 
the  image  in  an  ordinary  telescope  grows  smaller  under  these  changing 
conditions.  The  stenallatic  contrivance  is  designed  to  counteract  this 
effect.    It  does  so  by  means  of  the  following  expedient. 

In  telescopes  and  in  microscopes,  when  it  is  desired  to  exalt  the  mag- 
nifying power  without  increasing  materially  the  length  of  the  instru- 
ment, it  is  a  plan  which  opticians  frequently  adopt  to  introduce  within 
the  tube  a  concave  lens,  called  an  amplifier.  The  effect  of  this  upon 
the  magnitude  of  the  image  varies  with  the  position  which  it  occupies 
between  the  objective  and  the  ocular.  As  in  the  stenallatic  telescope, 
the  object  to  be  gained  is  a  virtual  enlargement  gradually  increasing 
and  always  exactly  compensating  the  diminution  of  size  produced  by 
the  increasing  distance  of  the  object,  it  is  easily  seen  that  this  effect 
may  be  secured,  provided  we  can  contrive  a  mechanism  which  shall 
move  an  amplifying  glass  in  the  interior  of  the  telescope,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  its  optica!  effect  shall  be  just  equal  and  opposite  to  that  pro- 
duced by  varying  the  position  of  the  observed  object  in  the  vertical 
passing  through  it. 

In  order  to  devise  such  a  contrivance,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
relation  which  subsists  between  the  image  and  the  object  observed,  as 
to  their  linear  dimensions.   To  ascertain  this,  we  consider — 

L  That  when  an  image  is  formed  by  a  single  lens,  the  diameters  of  the 
image  and  object  are  to  each  other  directly  as  their  distances  from  the  lens, 
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2.  When  an  image  is  formed  by  the  joint  or  consecutive  action  of  two 
lenses,  we  may  treat  the  case  as  if  the  first  of  these  two  lenses  had  pro- 
duced its  effect  without  the  presence  of  the  other;  and  then  regard  the 
image  thus  formed  as  the  object  of  the  second  lens. 

3.  If  a  is  the  distance  of  an  object  from  the  center  of  a  convex  lens, 
b  the  distance  of  the  image  formed  in  the  focus  conjugate  to  a,  and  / 
the  distance  of  the  principal  focus,  or  focus  of  parallel  rays,  the  law 
will  be  found  to  hold,  which  is  expressed  in  the  equation 


111 


Whence,  b 


_  of 


And  if  A  be  the  space  on  the  stadimeter,  whose  image  is  included 
between  the  lines  of  the  micrometer,  and  B  the  actual  distance  between 
those  lines  themselves,  then  (according  to  [1]  above,) 

And  B=-Af 

As  /  is  a  constant,  we  may  conveniently  put  x  for  a—f;  and  this 
letter  will  then  represent  the  distance  of  the  stadimeter  from  the  focal 
point  of  the  object  glass  exterior  to  the  glass. 


A  __a__  a 
B"~5"~ 


r                -  r»',^  n«r-^ 

tf.  _^-—*^^/ 

    A" 

Fig.  121. 

In  this  figure,  L  represents  this  object  glass ;  A,  the  place  of  the  stad- 
imeter 5  B,  the  place  where  (in  the  absence  of  the  other  lens  represented) 
the  image  of  A  would  fall ;  and  F  and  F7  the  positions  of  the  focal  points 
of  L,  interior  and  exterior. 

4.  In  proceeding  to  find  the  place  and  magnitude  of  the  ultimate  image 
formed  by  the  joint  action  of  the  two  lenses  L  and  I/,  the  object,  or 
radiant,  in  reference  to  U  must  be  assumed  to  be  at  B.  It  is  a  neces- 
sary condition,  in  the  case  in  hand,  that  B  should  be  nearer  to  L'  than 
F7,  its  principal  focus :  otherwise  the  rays  after  being  acted  on  by  L' 
will  form  no  real  image,  while  it  is  essential  to  the  purpose  in  view  that 
there  should  be  a  real  image  in  the  plane  of  the  micrometer  spider-lines. 
This  being  understood,  we  shall  have  the  radiant,  (negative  in  this  case,) 
the  principal  focus,  and  the  ultimate  image,  in  the  order  which  the  figure 
shows,  at  B,  F'  and  C.  Represent  their  distances  from  the  centre  of  L' 
by  the  letters  &',/'  and  &.   We  shall  have  then 

1 

And  if  G  and  B  be  taken  as  the  measures  of  the  images  formed  at 
the  points  marked  by  those  letters  respectively,  we  shall  have, 


J.  Whence C=-gL. 


"B~>  f'-b'  *  jT-b' 
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In  this  expression,  if  we  pat  for  B  its  value  found  above,  (3)  there 
will  result, 


Cx     f         ,        A  (f'—V)x 


Now  if  *  is  the  space  or  distance  between  the  lenses,  V  is  equal  to  6—*. 
And  in  (3)  above,  we  have 

h_af  _af_(x+f]f_f.p 
a—f~  x       x  x 

So  that  b*=b—8=f+  ^—7*,  which,  substituted  in  the  expression  fore- 


going,gives 


A 

C= 


ff       ~  ff' 
In  the  figure,  *  is  00,,//  is  0,F/,  and  /  is  OP.   Whence  «+/'—/ is 
FF'  the  distance  between  the  principal  foci  of  the  two  lenses.   Put  then 
this  distanced,  and  we  shall  have 

A_dx-f* 

Since  /and  /'  are  constant  quantities,  if  the  product,  dx,  can  be  made 
constant  also,  the  ratio  of  A  to  C  will  be  unaltered,  or  the  image  will 
remain  of  the  same  constant  magnitude.  We  can  vary  this  distance 
dj  by  moving  the  amplifying  lens.   What  is  necessary,  is,  that  we  shall 

move  it  so  that 
d  shall  vary  in- 
versely as  a?.  If, 
cin  this  figure, 
Fi*'12*  BAbethehori- 
horizontal  distance  of  the  object,  then  the  distance  BC  or  BC,  under  the 
angle  of  elevation  or  depression,  ABC,  ABC7,  will  be  expressed  by 

pp      BA      tj(v__  BA 
"cos ABC  cosABC7" 

Hence  the  distance  between  the  foci  of  the  two  lenses  must  be  made  to 
vary  directly  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  inclination  to  the  horizon. 

a  b       A  mechanism  producing 

a  variation  according  to 
this  law  is  illustrated  in 
principle  in  Fig.  123.  Let 
AB  be  two  fixed  points  in 
a  horizontal  bar,  supported 
by  an  upright  P.  Attached 
n*  123'  to  these  two  points  let 

there  be  two  arms  so  pivoted  as  to  turn  freely.  The  arm  pivoted  at  B  is 
to  be  constructed  hollow;  and  a  rod  sliding  within  it  is  to  be  pivoted  to 


the  extremity  D  of  the  arm  pivoted  at  A.  In  consequence  of  the  con 
nection  thus  established,  neither  of  the  two  anus  can  turn  without 
causing  the  other  to  turn  ;  mid  with  every  change  of  position  of  the 
arms  there  will  be  a  variation  of  the  distance  between  the  points  B  and 
I>.  Tins  distance  will  reach  ils  maximum  when  the  arm  taken  the  hor- 
izontal position  AC.  Suppose  now  the  arm  Al>  to  be  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance AB.  The  triangle  ABD  is  isosceles,  and  the  ba.se  BD  has  the 
value  expressed  in  the  equation, 

BD=2AB  cos  ABD. 
Now  since  AB  is  horizontal,  the  angle  ABD  is  the  angle  of  inclination 
of  BD  to  the  horizon;  so  that  if  the  two  lenses,  in  the  ease  supposed, 
were  fixed  so  that  their  focal  points  should  be  at  the  points  B  and  D,  the 
distance  of  these  points  from  each  other  would  vary  according  to  the 
required  law. 

The  manner  of  adapting  a  contrivance  of  this  description  to  a  tele- 
scope, so  us  to  make  the  instrument  fulfill  the  prescribed  condition,  is 
showTiin  Fig.  124.  Here 
we  have  the  triangle 
Alll)  uf  the  previous 
figure  repeated  in  the 
triangle  AC  I);  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the 
middle  point  C,  of  the 
horizontal  bar  ABT  we 
have  another  similar 
triangle,  BCE.  AD, 
AC,  BO,  and  BE,  are  *V  124. 

all  equal  to  each  other.  The  tube  DE,  which  is  pivoted  at  C,  has  within 
it  two  sliding  tubes,  one  of  which  carries  the  object-glass,  and  the  other 
the  eye  glass.  These  sliding  tubes  are  moved  by  the  arms  AD,  BE,  which 
are  connected  with  them  at  the  points  D  and  E,  by  pivots  passing 
through  slots  in  the  outer  tube.  It  is  evident  in  this  construction,  as  in 
bhc  former,  that 

DE=2ABco8  ACD. 

Suppose,  therefore,  that  the  points  DE  are  such  that,  when  the  tel- 
escope is  horizontal,  the  distance  between  them  is  equal  to  the  distance 
between  the  principal  foci  of  the  glasses,  taken  on  either  side  of  the 
glasses  respectively,  but  both  on  the  same  side,  it  will  be  true  of 
them  in  any  other  position  that  their  distance  will  be  such  as  to  give 
always  the  true  horizontal  distance  of  the  object  observed. 

The  principle  of  the  necessary  mechanism  being  thus  established,  it 
becomes  a  mere  matter  of  mechanical  detu.il  to  perfect  the  application. 
It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  descend  more  minutely  into  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  instruments  exhibited,  in  which  it  was  exempli  lied,  One 
observation,  however,  may  be  added*    Inasmuch  as  it  appears  from  the 
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examination  of  the  theory  of  stenallatism  above  given,  that  the  horizon- 
tal distance  indicated  by  the  instrument  is  measured  from  a  point  in  front 
of  the  object  glass,  and  as  far  in  front  of  it  as  the  distance  of  its  pr 
cipal  focus,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  telescope  is  inclined,  this  poi 
describing  a  circular  arc  will  occasion  a  slight  error  in  the  indicatic 
In  general,  the  error  will  be  too  small  to  require  correction,  except  II 
purposes  which  demand  severe  exactness.  The  correct  ions  may  be  ea 
tabulated  and  applied  when  necessary*  Mr,  Porro  has  not  been  willin 
however,  to  permit  even  this  imperfection  to  impair  the  theoretic  perfection 
of  his  instrument.  He  has  introduced  an  additional  mechanical  con- 
trivance, by  means  of  which  the  whole  body  of  the  telescope  is  advance 
or  retracted  in  the  direction  of  its  length  by  the  exact  amount  uecess 
to  preserve  the  constancy  of  position  of  the  initial  point  of  horizon! 
measurement,  thus  making  the  instrument  independent  of  tabulae  cor- 
rections. In  this  improved  form,  he  gives  to  the  instrument  the  name 
of  the  anallutie  telescope. 

Several  forms  of  double  image  instruments  have  been  constructed  and 
to  some  extent  heretofore  employed,  which  were  not  present  in  the 
Exposition,  or  if  present  were  not  observed.  In  one  of  these  the  object- 
glass  is  divided  through  the  middle,  like  that  of  a  heliometer,  showing 
single  image  when  the  t  wo  halves  of  the  lens  are  in  their  original  positio 
so  as  to  form  one  whole,  and  two  when  the  two  halves  are  displaced  by 
movement  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  division.  Tin*  amount 
movement  necessary  to  bring  the  two  images  of  a  known  object  in 
contact  by  their  edges,  serves  to  indicate  the  distance;  which  is  th 
inscribed  on  the  scale  in  a  number  of  which  the  measured  dimension  o 
the  object  observed  is  the  unit.  A  simple  and  exceedingly  portable 
instrument  analogous  to  this  is  one  in  which  the  eye  glass  is  divided. 
The  telescope  is  on  the  Galilean  plan,  and  the  movement  of  the  divided 
eye-piece  is  effected  by  means  of  a  lever  which  t  an  be  managed  by  the 
thumb  of  the  hand  which  holds  the  instrument  This  is  designed  to  be 
used  on  horseback,  the  whole  being  small  enough  to  be  carried  in  the 
side  pocket  of  the  coat.  For  cavalry  officers  it  is  very  convenient,  giv- 
ing approximately  the  distance  of  a  man  or  body  of  men,  by  assuming 
six  feet  as  the  average  height  of  a  soldier  with  his  ennprau.  The  scate 
is  so  inscribed  that  its  indications  may  be  read  while  the  instrument  is 
held  in  a  manner  convenient  for  observation. 
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For  the  determination  of  distances  by  means  of  observations  upon 
objects  whose  dimensions  are  unknown,  it  is  necessary  iu  general  to 
obtain  a  parallax,  or  angle  subtended  at  the  distant  station  by  a  base  at 
tin  point  of  observation.  Instruments  have  been  constructed  with  two 
telescopes  fixed  at  the  extremities  of  a  bar  or  rod  of  determinate  lengtl 
one  of  them  being  movable  iu  azimuth  over  a  divided  circle,  while  th 
other  is  fixed,   When  the  index  of  the  movable  telescope  is  at  the  zero  of 
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the  graduation,  the  two  axes  ought  to  be  parallel.  An  adjustment  to 
this  condition  is  effected  by  observing  a  horizontal  object,  placed  at  a 
<-uiu  eriieut  distance  for  the  purpose,  equal  in  length  to  the  bar  to  which 

Fig.  125. 

"  L' 


BaIbreck*B  Telemetric  Double  Telescope. 

the  telescopes  are  attached.  When  one  extremity  of  this  object  is 
brought  exactly  to  the  central  line  of  the  micrometer  of  the  telescope  at 
the  corresponding  end  of  the  bar,  the  other  must  be  turned  in  azimuth 
until  a  similar  coincidence  is  obtained  with  the  other  end,  Tlir  axes  of 
the  telescopes  are  then  parallel,  and  the  circle  or  the  index  must  be 
moved,  without  disturbing  the  telescope  above  it,  until  the  index  marks 
truly  zero.  If  then  both  telescopes  are  directed  at  the  same  distant  point, 
the  parallax  may  be  directly  read, 

Mr.  Balbreck,  of  Paris,  exhibited  an  instrument  of  simpler  construc- 
tion, founded  upon  the  same  principle,  which  is  represented  in  plan  in  the 
figure.  A  square  box  contains  two  mirrors  M  and  M',  turning  on  vf*rti- 
cal  pivots  at  their  middle  points.  Their  movements  are  commanded  by 
tangent  screws,  represented  at  m  and  w',  each  carrying  a  divided  circle 
with  an  index  by  which  the  amount  of  movement  may  be  read.  These 
mirrors  are  in  part  silvered  and  in  part  transparent,  They  are  represented 
in  Figs.  1L'(>  and  1  -7.  The  parts  marked  r  are  silvered  on  one  side,  and 
those  more  darkly  shaded  on  the  other.  The 
parts  unshadi  d  are  transparent.  The  box  is 
mounted  on  a  tripod  by  means  of  a  central  pivot, 
around  which  it  may  revolve  horizontally.  This 
pivot  is  fixed  to  the  tripod  by  a  ball  and  socket 
joint,  which  allows  the  plane  of  revolution,  if 
necessary,  to  be  inclined.  Two  teh'seopes  are 
also  attached  to  the  apparatus,  each  making  a 
right  angle  in  the  interior  of  the  box;  a  rectangu- 
lar glass  prism  being  placed  in  theangleto  change 
the  direction  of  the  rays  by  total  reflection.  The 
eye- pieces  of  these  telescopes  are  presented  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  box  in  opposite  directions.  The  distance 
between  the  centers  of  the  mirrors  is  one  meter.  In  the  sides  of  the  box 
opposite  the  mirrors  are  openings  to  admit  the  light  from  the  object 
to  be  observed. 

The  use  of  the  instrument  may  be  thus  explained.  Let  us  suppose,  at 
first,  that  the  two  mirrors  are  at  au  angle  of  forty-live  degrees  to  the 
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axis  of  the  box;  and  that  the  telescopes  are  parallel  to  each  other,  then- 
axes  being  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  box.  By  turning  the  whole 
nstrument  about  its  pivot,  let  the  image  of  a  distant  point  as  seen  by 
reflection  in  the  mirror  M  be  brought  to  coincidence  with  the  central 
line  of  the  micrometer  in  L.  Then,  through  the  transparent  part  of  M* 
the  same  paint  will  be  seen  by  reflection  from  the  mirror  M',  but  not  on 
th3  central  line.  The  tangent  screw  mf  must  therefore  be  used  to  bring 
it  to  the  center.  Suppose  O  to  be  the  place  of  the  object  Then  the 
rays  O  M  and  O  M'  will  form  an  angle  with  each  other  equal  very  nearly 
to  the  parallax  sought — that  is,  to  the  angle  at  O  subtended  by  the  base? 
one  meter,  which  is  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  M  and  M'.  The 
mirror  M'  will,  according  to  the  well-known  law  of  reflection,  have  been 
turned  through  an  angle  equal  to  half  the  parallax.  Let  now  the  box 
be  revolved  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees  on  its  pivot  The  telescope 
1/  will  now  come  into  the  position  for  observation,  and  the  mirror  M' 
will  be  that  which  will  reflect  the  right-hand  image  to  the  eye.  This  is 
the  mirror  which  lias  been  turned  by  the  micrometer  sere  When  the 
image  as  reflected  by  it  is  brought  to  the  central  line  by  turning  the  box 
as  before,  the  other  image,  now  reflected  from  M,  will  be  twice  as  far  from 
the  center  as  in  the  former  case.  By  turning  the  tangent  screw  m,  the 
mirror  M  will  first  come  into  parallelism  with  M',  when  the  appearance 
of  things  will  be  the  same  as  that  first  presented,  and  afterwards  passing 
beyond  the  position  of  parallelism,  will  bring  the  second  image  again  to 
coincide  with  the  first.  The  dial  of  m  will  then  show  twice  as  large  an 
angular  movement  as  that  of  m';  and  this  reading  will  be  very  nearly 
the  true  parallax.  That  it  needs  a  correction  to  make  it  quite  true  will 
appear  from  examining  the  accompanying  diagrams,  Figs.  128  and  129. 

Fig.  128. 


B 


Disregarding  the  angular  form  of  the  telescope,  suppose  the  observer's 
eye  to  be  at  E,  and  that  the  object  O  is  seen  in  the  line  O  E.  Another 
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object  O',  one  motet  distant  from  O,  will  be  seen  reflected  from  M'  in  the 
same  direction,  while  another  image  of  0  will  be  observed  in  that  min  or 
out  of  the  center*  When  coincidence  is  established  by  turning  M',  the 
rays  from  O  reflected  from  the  second  mirror  will  follow  the  line  ( V  C  E. 
The  mirror  W  will  then  have  a  new  position,  which  may  be  represented 
by  ML". 

Revolving  the  instrument,  the  left-hand  image  will  be  seen  in  M",  the 
reflected  ray  taking  the  direction  C  E,  the  axis  of  the  box  having  now 
a  position  deviating  from  that  which  it  had  originally,  by  half  the  angle 
O  C  IV,  M  will  have  to  be  brought  to  the  position  M'"  in  order  to 
establish  parallelism  anew  between  the  mirrors,  when  the  object  <  >'  will 
be  seen  in  the  direction  PC'E;  and  afterward  to  the  position  M"",  to 
bring  both  images  of  O  together.  The  augle  M  C  M"/v  is  now  very 
nearly  the  parallax,  and  for  any  but  very  exact  determinations  may  be 
taken  as  the  aetual  parallax.  There  is  a  slight  error  in  the  measure- 
ment, which  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  line  C  P  is  not  exactly  equal 
to  the  line  C  0.  An  exact  correction  is  not  simply  effected;  but  if  the 
measured  parallaxes  corresponding  to  a  series  of  known  distances  be 
tabulated,  very  accurate  results  may  be  reached.  The  instrument  can 
be  used  very  rapidly,  and  by  repeating  the  observations  in  successive 
revolutions,  the  parallax  may  be  doubled,  trebled,  &c,  at  pleasure. 

ELECTRIC  TELEMETERS. 

Among  the  objects  exhibited  in  the  Austrian  section  by  the  war 
department  of  that  empire  there,  was  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  meas- 
uring the  distances  and  determining  the  positions  of  objects  in  motion, 
by  means  of  observations  conducted  simultaneously  at  two  stations,  dis- 
tant and  not  necessarily  in  view  from  each  other*  Electricity  is  here 
called  in  to  assist  in  the  determination.  The  inventor  is  Oaptaic 
Kocziczka,  of  the  imperial -royal  corps  of  engineers,  The  following 
description  is  transcribed  from  a  report  to  a  scientific  journal : 

"This  apparatus  requires  two  points  of  observation  placed  at  a  cer- 
tain measured  distance  from  ench  other,  and  connected  by  a  telegraph 
wire.  At  each  of  these  stations  n  telescope  is  used  for  observing  the 
object  in  view,  and  below  the  telescope  a  small  table  is  placed  in  one  of 
the  stations,  representing  the  map  of  the  space  in  front  of  the  observer, 
At  one  fixed  point  upon  the  table  exactly  below  the  axis  of  the  telescope 
there  is  a  long  thin  needle  balanced  upon  ;i  point,  nnd  connected  to  the 
telescope,  so  as  to  follow  all  movements  of  the  latter  nnd  to  be  always 
parallel  to  its  line  of  sight.  Besides  this,  a  second  needle,  which  turns 
round  a  point  which  represents  the  second  point  of  observation  upon  the 
snmtl  map,  is  placed  upon  tlie  table,  and  this  second  needle  is  connected 
with  the  teleseoi>e  of  the  other  station  by  an  electric  arrangement.  The 
movement  of  the  distant  telescope  is  made  to  cause  this  needle  to  turn 
to  an  equnl  augle  with  itself,  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  the  mag* 
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i  on  the  paper  being  made  to  scale,  s*>  as  to  rcpi* 
measured  distance  of  the  two  place*  of  observation,  it  foltai 
that  the  position  of  the  two  needles  will  indicate  the  two  linea  of  tigk 
of  the  two  telescopes  both  fixed  upon  the  same  distant  object,  and  rc* 
point  where  the  two  needles  cross*  each  other  (one  of  the  needles  banj 
slightly  below  the  other)  will  corresi*ond  to  the  exact  position  of 
distant  object.  If  the  hitter  is  in  motion,  and  the  two  observers  folk* 
its  movements  so  as  to  keep  it  constantly  in  sight  the  two  needles  *b 
constantly  change  their  position,  and  their  point  of  intersect  inn  will  iuai 
the  dame  movements  upon  the  map,  on  a  small  scale,  as  the  dista/2 
object  makes  in  reality:  the  movements  of  the  object  and  those  nfrL 
point  of  intersection  of  the  two  needles  being  simultaneous,.  For  pm 
poses  of  warfare  there  are  several  applications  of  this  instrument  whirl) 
will  readily  suggest  themselves ;  but  similar  instruments  may  be  iuh 
with  advantage  for  purposes  of  general  surveys  of  htndf  and  for  simite 


ing  of  time,  if  pro^rly  employed." 

Another  invention  analogous  to  this  was  exhibited  in  the  same  coll* 
tion,  originated  by  the  Archduke  Leopold,  of  which  the  object  i*  w 
determine  the  moment  when  a  hostile  vessel  passes  over  the  positKMflf 
a  submerged  torpedo,  and  nl>o  sinmUnueously  to  explode  the  mine.  hi 
this  case  two  observers  stationed  at  a  distance  from  each  other  «r 
necessary;  but  thf  disiamv  need  not  be  lueasured*  Supposing  that ft 
stories  of  torpedoes  is  submerged  in  a  straight  line,  one  of  the  stations 
in  the  prolongation  of  that  line,  and  the  business  of  the  observer  h  to 
Watch  the  passage  <rf  the  enemy's  vessels  across  it.  The  other  static 
commands  a  cross  view  of  the  same  line  :  ami  at  this  station  the  exati 
directions  of  tlie  several  submerged  magazines  arc  known.  The  telv 
scope  ia  of  the  altitude  ami  azimuth  construction,  and  an  insidatctl 
metallie  arm  which  tarns  with  tlie  a/imuth  circle  touches  sm:cessivcly 
a  series  of  insulated  conductors,  which  communicate  severally  with  t lie 
magazines  toward  which  the  telescope  is  at  the  moment  directed.  This 
contact  closes  a  circuit  which  passes  through  both  stations,  ami  is  broken 
at  both,  except  when  closed  from  time  to  time  at  the  second  in  the  move 
incut  of  the  telescope  as  just  described,  and  intentionally  at  the  first  by 
the  observer  himself.  It  is  the  business  of  this  first  observer  to  touch 
the  electric  key  whenever  a  vessel  crosses  the  line.  The  second  observer 
having  his  telescope  directed  at  the  same  vessel,  will  necessarily,  though 
unconsciously.  close  the  circuit,  if  the  vessel  happens  to  pass  over  a  ma:: 
aziue.  The  touching  of  the  key  at  the  first  station  tints  completes  the  cir- 
cuit throughout,  and  the  mine  is  exploded.  Hut  if  the  vessel  happen> 
to  cross  the  line  at  a  sate  distance  from  any  of  these  lurking  dangers 
there  will  be  no  contact  at  the  second  station,  and  the  touching  of  tie 
kt  v  will  be  without  effect. 
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PRISM  TELEMETER. 

The  prism  telemeter  has  undergone  a  recent  improvement,  which 
renders  it  much  more  commodious  in  use  than  it  was  in  its  original  form. 
The  instrument  consists  of  two  prisms  of  observation,  connected  by  a 
measuring  tape  or  chain  which  serves  to  determine  the  length  of  the 
base  on  which  the  parallax  is  to  be  ascertained.  These  prisms  are  suit- 
ably mounted  and  provided  with  handles  for  the  convenience  of  the 
observers.  They  are  represented  in  their  external  appearance  in  Fig.  130 
annexed,  and  in  section  in  Fig.  131.  From  the  section  it  appears  that  the 

Fig.  130. 


Priam  Telemeter. 

prisms  are  four-sided,  the  reflecting  sides,  which  are  silvered,  being  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  each  other,  so  that  a  ray  which  enters  at  a, 
after  two  interior  reflections  emerges  at  d,  at  right  angles  to  its  original 
direction.  The  prisms  are  inclosed  in  the  boxes  marked  0,  (Fig.  130,)  of 
which  they  occupy  but 
half  the  height,  bo  that  the 
observer  looking  through 
the  tubes  marked  V,  can 
see  an  object  directly  be- 
fore him  through  an  aper- 
ture  V  on  the  screen  A, 
while  he  sees,  at  the  same 
time,another  object  situa- 
ted to  the  right  or  left,  by  reflection  in  the  prism,  through  the  aperture  F. 


iir-.-r:  v  at  .-.„•;. 
'  "        ":u"  n<> ">  <-iir.Tiii- 
-  -  •    .i  -ii<-  ..-tr  t,,c  rl„.  ,„!„., 
■  '-■   <•  -  u  ra.-  .iii-wti,,,,  t'.v  m 
"  '  »>    ^'iimM,.  ,,,„. 

"u'"v        -•"t-Wit  .lirwti,,,,.  ;ls  n; 

ri.w.iim-tiou,  ilt  ()(.(lt.!.  . 
""      f>-    ,iv  •••vtendiiifr  tins 
VUl,  il       t«  II..-  li-l.t  of  V  ' 
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^recent  improvement,  which  is  due  to  Captain  Uonlier,  of  the  French 
(| engineer  corps,  consists  in  introducing  between  the  prism  B  and  the 
j^eye  E7  an  optical  compensator  for  the  deviation,  ABA7,  which  causes 
^  the  emergent  ray  proceeding  from  A7  to  assume  a  direction  at  the  eye, 
H  parallel  to  or  coincident  with  AB.    This  compensator  consists  of  a 
m  zone  cut  from  the  middle  of  a  plano-convex  lens  of  large  diameter,  and 
a  similar  zone  cut  from  a  piano-concave  lens  of  the  same  size  and  radius 
of  curvature.   When  two  such  zones  are  superposed  concentrically 
upon  one  another,  the  spherical  sides  being  in  contact,  they  form  unit- 
edly a  plate  of  plane  glass  with  parallel  surfaces,  incapable  of  changing 
the  direction  of  rays  of  light  transmitted  through  them.   But  if  one  of 
them  is  moved  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  while  the  other  remains 
stationary,  then  any  ray  which  passes  through  the  center  of  either  will 
be  bent  by  the  other. 

In  Fig.  133  we 
have  first  the 
concentric  posi- 
tion of  the  plates, 
and  the  object  O 
is  seen  in  its  true 
position  by  the 
eye  at  E.  In  Fig 
134  we  have  the 
convex  lens  dis- 
placed toward 
the  light  in  A7 
B7j  and  the  ray 
from  O'  will  take 
the  direction  of 

P'  after  passing  Fig.  133.  Fig.  134. 

the  system,  and  will  escape  the  eye  at  B.  But  another  ray  coming 
obliquely  from  a  different  object,  O,  will  be  bent  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
fall  into  the  direction  07E ;  and  if  OA707  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  parallax 
in  any  observation,  say  ABA7  in  Fig.  131,  the  system  A7B7C7D7,  inter- 
posed between  the  eye  and  the  prism  B,  will  make  the  direction  of  the  dis* 
tant  object  coincide  with  B  A,  or  interposed  between  the  eye  and  the  space 
above  the  prism  through  which  A7  is  seen  in  the  same  figure,  it  would 
make  A  appear  in  the  direction  E7B;  only  that,  in  this  case,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  displace  the  convex  band  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
that  shown  in  Fig.  134,  or  toward  the  left. 

This  system  of  lenticular  zones  is  introduced  into  the  apparatus  on 
the  right,  Fig.  130,  at  the  point  marked  L.  The  concave  band  is  fixed, 
and  the  eye  always  looks  through  its  optical  center.  The  convex  band 
is  movable,  and  is  displaced  by  the  observer  by  means  of  a  milled  head. 
The  deviations  of  the  ray  produced  by  displacement  are  sensibly  pro- 
portional to  the  displacements  themselves,  or  to  the  distances  of  which 
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by  an  amount,  I'KI",  equal  to  half  the  angle  of  the  prism,  or  three 
degrees.  By  tfctttitig  the  ring  A,  which  carries  the  prism,  the  ray  I'K 
will  describe  around  I"K  as  an  axis,  a  conical  surface,  so  that  its 
lateral  deviation  will  vary  between  the  extreme  limits  of  three  degrees 
right  and  left,  passing  through  zero  at  the  intermediate  points  of  the 
revolution. 

In  using  the  instrument  it  is  first  adjusted  by  turning  the  ring  A  until 
the  mark  co  is  under  the  index.  The  index  of  the  lever  EP  must  also 
be  brought  to  its  zero.  In  this  condition  the  edge  of  the  prism  is  ver- 
tical, and  objects  seen  through  the  prism  are  displaced  toward  the  right. 
The  mirrors  are  also  truly  at  45°  from  each  other,  and  the  angle  at  N  is 
a  right  angle. 

Let  the  observer  be 
stationed  at  A,  and  let 
(3  be  the  object  of 
which  it  is  required  to 
ascertain  the  distance. 
Holding  the  instru- 
ment, which  for  conve- 
nience is  attached  by 
means  of  an  India-rub- 
ber band  to  the  eud  of 

the  case  in  which  it  is  B  

ordinarily  carried  in  A 
the  pocket,  before  his  Fig.  J36. 

eye,  the  case  serving  as  a  handle,  the  observer  brings  the  object  C  into 
view;  and  then  among  the  objects  in  the  direction  D  selects  a  suitable 
one  for  his  purpose,  taking  it  by  preference  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
image  of  C  seen  by  reflection.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  by  so  doing  the 
angle  DAC  will  be  made  a  little  over  a  right  angle,  so  that  when  a 
second  observation  is  taken  from  a  point  further  from  D,  as  B,  the  triangle 
ABC  will  be  very  nearly  or  quite  right-angled.  By  means  of  the 
milled  head  Y  he  then  brings  the  selected  object  D  into  coincidence 
with  the  image  of  C  upon  a  line  traced  on  the  center  of  the  mirror  M. 
This  done,  he  moves  in  the  direction  DA  to  a  convenient  point,  B,  more 
remote  from  D,  and  observes  once  more.  The  natural  object  will  now 
appear  to  the  right  of  the  re- 
flected image,  because  the  angle 
DBC  is  less  than  DAC  by  the 
amount  of  the  parallax.  Coin- 
cidence is  established  anew  by 
turning  the  ring  A,  which  dis- 
places the  object  D  toward  the  Fi*.  137. 
left.  When  this  is  accomplished  the  graduation  under  the  index  of  A 
will  give  a  factor,  which  multiplied  into  the  distance  AB  will  give  the 
distance  AC. 
38  I  A 
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The  graduation  is  the  inverse  of  the  sine  of  the  parallax,  and 

assuming  in  the  last  tigure  that  B  i$  a  right  angk 

AB 


AC= 


hence  ABxthe  inverse  of  sin  tt= AC; 


8111  * 

k  being  taken  to  represent  the  parallax. 

To  determine  the  di  visions  of  the  graduation,  therefore,  let  A8Ct  Fig, 
be  a  section  through  the  summit  8  of  the  cone  described  by  the  revolving 
ray,  and  in  this  plane,  with  the  radius  SA,  describe  the  arc  AD,  which 
will  be  equal  to  three  degrees.  Suppose  the  revolving  ray  to  have  hm 
carried  by  the  movement  of  the  ring  from  A  through  an  angle  $j>  in 
base  of  the  cone*  A  plane  through  the  ray  perpendicular  to  AG8 
cut  this  plane  in  a  straight  line,  as  SE,  and  the  movement  in  pa  rail 
will  be  the  angle  ESS  A.  Drop  the  perpendicular  AF  upon  SE  proda 
and  call  it  p.    Put  AJBxsg,  AS^R,  and  AC=  r. 

Then  p—U  sin  r.    And  p=q  cos  (3°  —  *)♦ 

sin  t 

Hence  li  sin  sc  =  q  cos  (3° — And  q  —  B 


s 

llai 


Cos  (3°  *) 


But  q=r  v.  s.  p,    #\  r  v.  s4 


sin  - 


T       cos  (3° — *)'  R 


mn 


cos  {3° 


But  ^=  sin  ABO  =  sin  3°. 


Hence  v.  s.  y  = 


sin  ^ 


And  finally,  cos  p  =  l  


sin 


sin  3°  cos  (3<3 — r)' 


«in  3°  cos  (3°— n) 
Also  considering  that  cos  (3°— -)=cos  3°  cos  -  +  sin  3°  sin  tt,  we  ded 


sin  - 


=  tan  ?r  = 


sin  3°  cos  30  y.  s.  £       0.05227  v.  s.  0 


cos  tt      -       1— sin1  3°  v.  s.  p  "1— U.0U2 74  v.  &  *  *  ^U'^ 
If  #  is  given,  -  may  be  found  from  (II.)    If  rr  is  given,  0  may  be  ton  mi 
from  (L) 

By  assuniiiig  a  series  of  parallaxes,  begin  ning  with  zero  and  asce 
ing  by  small  differences,  flic  divisions  of  the  ring  A  may  be  determiu 

and  the  number  to  be  inscribed  at  each  division  will  be  equal  to 

Thus  for  -=0°,  cos  r  =  1  and  ?=0°.  For  ^=3°,  cos  y=0°f  and  f okQO0 
For  -  =  1J°,  eos  p  =  1  —  4=4  very  nearly;  and  ^=00°.    The  multiplier 


a 


for  y>=  (Pis 


=^=to;  for-=3°it  is  19.1,  nearly,  and  for  ratio  jt  js 


57.3,  nearly ;  but  the  parallaxes  are  chosen  in  such  a  manner  as  m  give 
round  numbers  in  the  graduation. 

Another  mode  of  making  the  second  observation  is  the  following; 
The  instrument  is  accompanied  by  a  staff  graduated  to  meters  and 
tractions,  and  having  a  tripod  stand  to  support  it.  The  staff  also  carries 
sight-vanes.  Before  the  observer  leaves  station  A  he  turns  the  ring 
any  graduation  which  he  thinks  convenient,  and  leaving  the  iMfl  m 
retreats  toward  B,  until  the  coincidence  of  images,  which  has  b 
1  k  st  coy  ed  for  A  by  turning  the  ring,  is  accurately  re-established.  Sup 
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that  he  had  turned  to  the  mark  Mm  ;  i  hen  he  has  to  measure  the  distance 
AB,  and  to  multiply  it  by  100,  The  distance  nerd  not  be  measured  on 
the  ground,  as  the  instrument,  with  the  assistant***  of  the  staff,  furnishes 
the  means  of  measuring  it  optically.  The  ring  is  turned  back  to  the 
niark  ca,  the  sight  opening  is  placed  parallel  to  the  face  <rf  the  screw-head. 
V,  and  the  telescope  is  turned  with  the  screw  head  up|>ermost.  The  staff 
can  then  be  seen  by  direct  vision,  and  also  as  displaced  by  refraction 
through  the  prism,  llie  prism  imt  iM-ciipvin^  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
tube.  In  the  position  of  the  instrument  supposed,  the  two  images  may 
he  so  superposed  that  one  of  them  is  the  prolongation  of  the  other. 
One  of  the  sight  vanes  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  staff,  and  the  other  is 
moved  to  such  a  point  that,  as  seen  by  refraction,  it  coincides  with  the 
first  seen  directly.  The  angular  displacement  is  three  degrees,  and  is 
constant  for  all  distances.  The  star!1  bears  a  graduation  which  tells 
directly  the  distance  AR  at  which  the  observation  is  made. 

The  accuracy  of  measurements  made  by  this  instrument  is  extraordi- 
nary. With  a  base  of  twenty  meters  the  error  for  distances  below  a 
kilometer  is  almost  imperceptible.  Distances  of  from  three  to  six  kilo 
meters,  and  even  more,  have  been  measured  by  it,  with  liases  of  from 
twenty  to  fifty  meters,  with  a  maximum  error  not  exceeding  one -fourth 
of  one  per  cent. 

II.— INSTRUMENTS  FOE  ANGULAR  MEASUREMENT. 

THEODOLITES* 

Though  the  theodolites  exhibited  were  very  numerous,  and  wore 
many  of  them  admirable  in  workmanship,  there  was  hardly  sufficient 
of  novelty  in  the  construction  of  this  class  of  instruments  to  detain  the 
reporter  long.  Many  of  the  continental  theodolites  are  constructed  with 
;i  view  to  the  measurement  ol  "vertical  angles  from  the  zenith  downward. 
This  object  can  only  be  secured  by  placing  the  telescope  at  the  extremity 
of  the  horizontal  axis,  an  arrangement  which,  in  measuring  horizontal 
angles,  involves  the  necessity  of  a  correction  for  the  center,  which  is 
laborious  and  troublesome.  It  permits,  however,  observations  for  col- 
li mat  ion  to  be  made  from  the  surface  of  mercury,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
astronomical  transit  instrument.  To  facilitate  this  observation,  Mr,  M. 
Balbreck,  of  Paris,  whose  instruments  were  among  the  most  beautiful 
of  those  exhibited,  introduces  into  the  ocular,  between  the  two  lenses, 
a  plane  glass  mirror  with  parallel  surfaces,  which  admits  of  being  placed 
at  the  angle  *►!  4 Tj -j  to  the  axis,  so  as  to  throw  the  light  received  through 
an  aperture  in  the  tube  from  a  lateral  source,  directly  away  from  the 
observer  and  upon  the  spider  lines  in  the  focus.  The  lines  are  thus 
brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  eye  is  not  dazzled  by  the  illumination. 
This  mirror  admits  of  being  displaced,  to  the  side  of  the  tube  in  ordinary 
observation. 

Seei clan,  lirunner,  Rigaud  and  oile  rs,  in  the  French  section,  Pistor 
and  Martens,  of  Berlin,  and  Breithaupt,  of  Hesse-Cassel,  all  exhibited 
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theodolites  of  admirable  construction.  Those  of  Brcitlmupt  present 
the  peculiarity  that  the  graduation  of  the  horizontal  circle  is  protect 
by  a  glass  plate,  which  also  protects  the  vernier,  and  which  permits  the 
divisions  to  be  read  while  excluding  dust  and  moisture.  This  construc- 
tion is  especially  advantageous  in  theodolites  for  miners,  of  which 
this  exhibitor  presented  several  patterns.  Another  peculiarity  of  Breit- 
haupt's  theodolites  consists  in  the  use  of  a  differential  tangent- 
screw  for  slow  movement,  This  screw  is  not  a  Hunter's  screw,  in 
which,  as  is  known,  one  screw  works  within  another  of  a  slightly  differ- 
ing thread.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  present  case,  two  threads  are  cat 
upon  the  different  ends  of  the  same  roth  One  of  these  corresponds  to 
the  tliread  of  the  tangeut-screw  in  the  common  construction,  and  is  that 
by  which  the  slow  movement  is  directly  produced.  The  other  runs  in  a 
tixed  nut  attached  to  the  clamp  plate,  answering  to  the  stud  by  which 
the  common  tangent-screw  is  held,  and  which  serves  as  its  fulcrum. 
Thes*-  two  threads  being  unequal,  the  motion  imparted  to  the  instru- 
ment is  equal  to  their  difference* 

To  the  statement  made  above  as  to  the  absence  of  originalit\  in  the 
forms  of  the  theodolites  exhibited,  an  exception  must  be  made  in  favor 
of  the  u traveling  theodolite,"  invented  by  Mr,  Dabbadie,  the  African 
explorer,  which  was  shown  by  Seeretau,  and  also  by  Eicheus,  iu  the 
French  section,  and  by  the  Genevese  Society  in  the  Swiss,  The  object 
aimed  at  in  the  design  of  this  instrument  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  mov- 
able parts  as  much  as  possible,  to  dispense  with  screws  wherever 
could  be  done,  and  to  make  the  whole  instrument  in  the  highest  p. 
ticable  degree  compact  and  portable.  The  instalment  as  exhibited  by 
Eicheus  has  a  telescope  only  twenty  centimeters  (eight  inches)  long, 
with  an  objective  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  millimeters  (seven  and 
one  half  inc  hes,  nearly,)  focal  length,  and  a  clear  aperture  of  i  wcuty  five 
millimeters,  (one  inch.)  For  the  sake  of  commanding  a  large  field  of 
view,  the  magnifying  power  is  carried  only  to  eight  times.  The  chief 
peculiarity  of  this  instrument  consists  iu  the  fact  that  the  telescope  has 
no  motion  in  altitude,  but  is  firmly  supported  in  a  horizontal  position, 
vvith  only  a  rotary  motion  around  its  axis  of  figure.  The  expedient  b; 
means  of  which  vertical  angles  are  measured  with  it  is  the  following 

dabbajjie's  theodolite. 

Kef  erring  to  the  figure  annexed,  it  will  be  seen  that  to  the  telescojie 
tube  is  attached,  immediately  in  front  of  the  object  glass,  a  large  isosceles 
rectangular  prism,  having  one  uf  its  side  faces  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  instrument,  The  observer  therefore  places  the  instrument  so  that 
the  telescope  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  plane  in  winch  tin* 
object  is  situated  of  which  the  altitude  is  to  be  measured;  and  by  tm  n 
ing  the  telescope  in  its  supports  the  image  of  the  object  is  seen  by 
reflection  in  the  prism.  At  the  extremity  next  the  eye,  the  telescope 
carries  a  vertical  circle  of  ten  centimeters  (four  inches)  radius,  divided 


bject 
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er it 
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Til  KO OOLITES  LEVELING  INSTRUMENTS. 


eentesimally,  and  this  is  read  by  a  vernier  to  one  one-hundredth  part 
of  a  degree.   The  horizontal  points  of  the  limb  are  not  determinable  by 


direct  observation;  but  the  Ben- 
it  b  and  nadir  points  are  found 
with  facility.  For  the  nadir 
point  resort  is  had,  as  usual,  to 
IcAeetffB  from  the  surface  of 
mercury.  For  the  zenith,  a 
trough  filled  with  water,  and 
having  as  a  bottom  a  plate  of 
glass  with  parallel  surfaces,  is 
pi  need  over  the  objecl  end  of 
the  f ^li  scope.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  the  water  serves  as  a 
reflector-  The  zen  itH  and  nadir 
points  being  found,  their  circle 
readings,  if  correct,  K  ill  differ 
by  a  som  m  ■  i  rcu inference.  And 
it  is  easy  at  any  time  to  verify 


PhLWIU  ^  Theodolite. 


their  accuracy  by  observing  the  zenith  distance  of  any  object,  and  also 
that  of  its  image  seen  by  reflection  in  mercury,  and  adding  the  two. 
The  sum  should  be  a  semi-circumference.  Tlie  horizontal  circle  is  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  vertical.  The  movements,  both  horizontal 
and  vertical,  are  effected  without  tangent  screws,  the  rack  and  pinion  only 
being  used.  Two  cross  levels  serve  for  the  adjustment  of  the  plane  of 
horizontal  movement.  Mr.  Eichens  has  also  added  a  small  compass  to 
the  instrument  exposed  by  him.  Nothing  could  be  iu  appearance  more 
convenient  than  this  instrument  for  the  use  of  the  scientific  traveler 
who  desires  to  make  observations  upon  the  heights  of  mountains,  the 
breadths  of  streams,  or  niher  matters  of  geographical  or  geodetieal 
interest. 


LEVELING  INSTRUMENTS. 

Leveling  instruments  of  excellent  construction  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Gravet  Ta  vernier  of  Paris,  and  by  Mr.  N,  A.  Pierson,  in  which  the  levels 
admit  of  reversal  without  being  detached ;  a  very  useful  provision  against 
acci dents,  In  the  Portuguese  section  there  appeared  also  an  instrument 
of  this  class,  in  which  two  telescopes  parallel  to  each  other,  but  looking 
in  opposite  directions,  are  so  disposed  as  to  turn  about  a  horizontal  axis 
parallel  to  both,  by  which  arrangement  either  may  he  brought  upper- 
most, and  the  backsights  and  foresights  may  bo  made  without  reversal. 
This  construction  is  favorable  to  expedition,  but  whether  it  is  equally 
so  to  accuracy  remains  to  he  proved.  A  peculiarity  w;is  noticed  also  in 
the  leveling  instruments  of  Breithaupt  of  Cassel,  in  which  the  supports 
of  the  telescope  are  hardened  steel  knife  edges,  resting  ou  plates  also  of 
hardened  steel. 
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of  admirable  construction.  Those  of  1 
the  peewharity  that  the  graduation  of  the  horizont 
by  a  glass  plate,  which  also  protects  the  vernier, 
riii  tMOtta  to  be  read  while  excluding  dost  and  i 
tin*  is  especially  advantageous  in  theodolites 
this  ^^rkihitnr  presented  several  patterns.  Another  \ 
haunt's  theodolites  consists  in  the  use  of  a  dilfo 
screw  for  slow  movement.  This  screw  is  not  a  Ha 
which,  as  is  known,  one  screw  works  within  another  of  i 
ing  thread.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  present  case,  twt 
npon  the  different  ends  of  the  same  rod.  One  of  these 
I  the  thread  of  the  tangent-screw  in  the  common  construe* 
by  which  the  slow  movement  is  directly  produced.  The 
ixed  not  attached  to  the  clamp-plate,  answering  to  the 
the  common  tangent-screw  is  held,  and  which  serves 
two  threads  being  unequal,  the  motion  imparted 
;  is  equal  to  their  difference. 
To  the  statement  made  above  as  to  the  absence  of  01 
forms  of  the  theodolites  exhibited,  an  exception  most  b 
of  the  *  traveling  theodolite,**  invented  by  Mr.  Dabbad 
explorer,  which  was  shown  by  Secretan,  and  also  by  ] 
French  section,  and  by  the  Genevese  Society  in  the  Swi 
aimed  at  in  the  design  of  this  instrument  is  to  reduce  the 
able  parts  as  much  as  possible,  to  dispense  with  sent 


Ei,- 
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reflecting  l»tri:tcext^. 


the  reflecting  instruments  exhibited*  the  : 
the  circles  of  Messrs.  PUtor  and  Martens  of  Berlin, 
arrangement  of  the  fixed  ami  movable  mirrors  very  < 
the  extent  of  angle  commanded  by  tli«-  instrument.    Thi*  | 
t»  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  figure,  in  which  c  4  Ls  the  i 
the  horizon  glass,  anil /  the  telescope.    The  horizoo  gla&* 
vered  mirror,  as  iu  the  common  sextant,  but  an  isosceles 
prism  of  which  the  diagonal  face  serves  as  the  mirror  by  total  i 
reflection.    In  order  that  objects  beyond  the  horizon  j 
by  direct  vision,  the  height  of  the  prism  per[*ndicular  to 
the  instrument  is  only  half  that  of  the  index  glass,  and  is 
intercept  only  one- half  the  light  coming  from  the  object  directly  i 
to  the  objective  of  the  telescope.    It  is  a  little  remarkable  thai  the 
iuo»  sextant  should  have  contiritn-d  to  U-  so  long  <  .nistraeted  wit*  | 
horizon  glass  half  silvered  and  half  unsil  vered,  when  the 
portion  is  not  only  useless,  but  is  a  positive  disadvantage. 

Sextants  are  also  constructed  by  Messrs.  Pistor  &  Martens  to  lh| 
same  principle  ;  and  with  these  the  measurement  of  angles  i«  carried*  1 
to  180  degrees.    This  cannot  be  done  by  holding  the  instrument  » 
same  position  throughout  the  whole  range.   It  will  he  cbvioaa,  by  ^ 
Fi^.  139.  ring  to  the  figure  of  the  circle 

:  that  after  reaching  a  certain 

angle,  which  depends  npoii  the  relative  | 
sit  ions  of  v  d  and  c,  the  rays  from  thei 
seen  by  reflection  will  begin  to  be  cot 
by  the  prism  e.  When  this  hi  the 
sextant  is  turned  with  the  limb  Of 
arid  the  higher  angles  are  read 
different  part  of  the  limb.  In  tot  rirdr  | 
this  expedient  cannot  be  employed 
by  abandoning  one  of  the  verniers*  Id  I 
instance,  in  the  figure,  the  upper  index  l 
should  lie  removed,  the  lower  arm 
traverse  nearly  the  entire  limb.  Al 
sextants  are  constructed,  all  angles  up  I 
140  degrees  are  ineasured  with  the  iaan  [ 
meat  iu  the  usual  position.  For  aagfol 
between  140  degrees  and  l&O  degrw*  uV| 
Pifttor  &  Mattens^  circle.  instrument  is  inverted,  and  the  graduat**! 
begins  at  a  new  point  about  Go  degrees  farther  along  the  limb,  roftdnf  I 
iu  a  direction  opposite  to  the  first.  \\  here  t  hit  angle  approaches  W I 
degrees,  the  head  of  the  observer  begins  to  interfere,  I  hi-  cafftbl 
provided  for  by  adding  a  diagonal  eye-piece  to  the  telescope,  which 
niits  the  obser/er  to  put  himself  out  of  the  plane  of  observation. 
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LAURENT'S  SEXTANT  FOR  STELLAR  OBSERVATIONS. 

Another  modification  of  the  sextant  deserving  of  attention  was  exhib- 
ited by  Captain  Albert  Laurent,  formerly  of  the  French  naval  service, 
and  at  present  commander  of  the  transatlantic  steamer  Imperatrice 
Eugenie.  Captain  Laurent  observes  that  navigators  lose,  for  the  most 
part,  the  benefit  of  observations  of  stellar  altitudes,  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  of  making  the  contacts  of  the  image  of  the  star  with  the. 
horizon.  His  remedy  for  this  difficulty  is  to  elongate  the  image  of  the 
star  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  observation,  whereby 
the  object  is  made  more  conspicuous,  and  the  facility  of  observation  is 
greatly  increased.  The  elongation  of  image  here  spoken  of  is  produced 
by  placing  a  cylindrical  lens  with  its  axis  of  figure  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  instrument,  and  its  optical  axis  also  parallel  to  the  same- plane 
and  coincident  with  the  direction  of  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  star. 
The  focal  length  to  be  given  to  the  cylindrical  lens  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  elongation  which  it  is  desired  to  give  to  the  star,  on  the  focal 
lengths  of  the  glasses  of  the  telescope,  and  on  the  distance  between  the 
lens  and  the  objective  of  the  telescope.  The  inventor  finds  that  an  appa- 
rent angular  elongation  of  the  star  equal  at  the  eye  to  five  degrees  is 
about  the  most  satisfactory;  but  as  the  observer  sees  only  one-half  of 
the  total  elongation,  the  lens  ought  to  be  capable  of  producing  a  length- 
ening effect  equal  to  ten  degrees. 

As  there  is  a  practical  advantage  in  making  the  distance  between  the 
lens  and  the  objective  of  the  telescope  as  great  as  possible,  Captain  Lau- 
rent has  placed  his  telescope  and  his  horizon-glass  as  near  the  graduated 
limb,  and  as  far  from  the  center  of  the  instrument,  as  convenience  in  use 
will  allow.  For  the  sake  of  increasing  the  light,  he  has  greatly  enlarged 
the  diameter  of  the  telescope  objective.  This,  in  the  instrument  exhib- 
ited, must  have  been  not  less  than  four  or  five  centimeters — between  one 
and  two  inches,  and  nearer  the  latter.  The  unsiivered  part  of  the  hori- 
zon-glass is  also  suppressed,  an  improvement  the  value  of  which  has 
been  alluded  to  above. 

It  is  asserted  by  Captain  Laurent  that  the  observations  of  the  alti- 
tudes of  stars  made  with  the  same  instrument,  with  and  without  the 
elongating  lenses  successively,  show  an  advantage  as  to  accuracy  of 
results  in  favor  of  his  improvement  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  one.  He 
adds,  "Besides  this,  the  new  method  permits  the  observer  to  note  those 
altitudes  on  which  he  can  count  with  certainty;  while  formerly  there 
remained  in  the  observer's  mind  a  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  took 
away  all  confidence.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  since  frequently  there 
presented  itself  a  difference  between  two  successive,  altitudes  of  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes,  without  there  being  any  ground  for  preferring  one 
of  these  observations  rather  than  the  other." 

This  new  form  of  sextant  was  devised  with  especial  reference  to  obser- 
vations for  latitude ;  but  the  inventor  believes  it  also  quite  as  well  adapted 


to  determination*  of  longitudes,  whether  by  observing  the  altitude*  uf 
the  planet j*,  or  of  bright  stars,  or  by  measuring  lunar  distances.  Eij- 
rienee  can  only  decide  on  the  justice  of  this  claim.  Iu  the  mean  ttroek? 
in  lorn  is  us  that  the  instrument  ha**  been  recently  introduced  on  bean! 
of  several  of  the  transatlantic  steam-packets,  with  results  which  turn 
much  surpassed  his  expectations.  "It  has  always  been  po&si ble,~  to 
says,  ftto  determine  the  latitude  [with  this  instrument]  with  rigorw 
precision,  however  sombre  might  be  the  horizon,  whether  by  the  mm 
diau  altitudes  of  stars  or  by  that  of  the  pole  star.  The  application  u 
the  determination  of  longitudes  by  stellar  altitudes  has  furnished  re 
remarkable  for  their  exactness.  It  has  been  possible,  by  the  aid  of 
turual  observations,,  to  trace  upon  the  chart  the  vessel's  route,  uot 
from  hour  to  hour  but  from  minute  to  minute,  and  consequently  to  main- 
land or  to  traverse  the  most  dangerous  waters  by  night,  with  an  exrreu* 
sccul■ity.",  This  is  perhaps  living  too  much;  but  at  any  rate  there  CHfl 
be  no  doubt  that  the  instrument  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  naviga 
tors. 

DAVIDSON'S  SPIRIT -LEVEL  SEXTANT* 

Still  another  improvement  of  the  sextant  was  exhibited  in  the  depart 
mentof  tlit  rnitcd  States  by  Mr.  George  Davidson,  of  the  United  State* 
Coast  Survey.  It  may  be  said  to  be,  as  to  its  object,  the  com  <  r  ,(Mii  i  ' 
of  Captain  Laurent,  just  described,  inasmuch  as  the  aim  of  thai  inj^ 
nious  inventor  is  to  make  observations  on  t lie*  horizon  as  useful  as  po* 
sible,  while  Mr,  Davidson  proposes  to  be  rid  of  them  altogether.  More 
over,  horizon  observations  an*  only  possible  at  sea,  and  are  unavailable 
to  the  geographical  explorer  on  land.  The  artificial  horizon  is  a  some 
what  troublesome  substitute,  cumbrous  in  transportation  aud  subject  to 

provoking  derangements.    And  of  its  availability  in  um\  whon  in  -  

condition,  in  exigencies  of  frequent  occurrence  with  the  traveler,  Mr. 
Davidson  furnishes  the  following  illustrations:  "The  sua  may  be  too 
high  for  observing  double  reflections  with  the  ordinary  sextant;  the  suu 
or  a  mountain  may  be  too  low  to  admit  of  available  reflection  in  the  arti- 
ficial horizon;  and  in  particular,  these  means  positively  tail  when  from 
any  elevated  point  the  traveler  wishes  to  measure  the  depression  of 
some  object,  as  of  the  sea  horizon,  by  which  to  determine  his  elevation 
or  distance,  knowing  one  of  them;  or,  knowing  the  distance  of  another 
and  lower  mountain,  to  determine  the  difference  of  elevation.  We  havi* 
encountered  all  these  difficulties,  and  also  the  less  frequent  one  of  tailing 
in  with  »  reef  at  night  with  the  stars  visible,  but  the  sea  horizon  MiB] 
obscured  in  darkness." 

Mr.  Davidson's  improvement  consists  in  the  use  of  an  observing  tube 
U»  which  is  attached,  on  tin-  top.  a  small  spirit  level,  the  bubble  of  which 
i*  wen  t*\  reflection,  in  a  manner  which  Fig.  140  will  serve  to  explain. 
The  obftcrving  lube  is  (i  (i,  which  is  supported  by  the  exterior  tnbeC; 
Hud  l hi    mi  turn  i-  iccureil  to  the  sextant  fiv  the  screw  M,  which  <■* if i 


Davidson's  spirit-lkyel  sextant.  GO  I 

neets  with  the  ordiuary  telescope  million,  The  ends  of  the  tube  0  ti 
tire  closed  by  plane  glasses;  it  precaution  apparently  unnecessary.  At 
Wj  on  tiie  top  of  the  tube,  is  Figt  WOi  ri&  UL 

an  opening,  which  permits  the 
buhhh  of  tin1  level  S  to  be  seen 
by  reflection  from  tin*  mirror 
R,  placed  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  decrees  to  tlte  axis  of  tbe 

tube.   AS  the  level  will  be  too  Davidson  s  Spirit-level  Sextant, 

near  for  distinct  vision,  a  convex  lens,  L,  is  introduced  into  the'tnhc 
between  the  mirror  Rand  the  eye-  and  this,  by  means  of  a  screw  head 
exterior  to  the  tube,  may  be  advanced  or  withdrawn  to  accommodate 
different  eyes.  As  the  mirror  R  must  not  be  permitted  to  cut  off  the 
view  of  the  objects  under  observation,  it  bus  a  breadth  only  equal  to 
one  half  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  The  lens  L,  also,  is  but  a  semicircle. 
All  the  half  of  tin*  tube  next  the  face  of  Hie  instrument  is  clear.  Fig. 
Nl  is  a  cross-section,  and  shows  this  arrangement.  It  shows  also  thai 
the  spirit  level  is  unsymmetrically  placed  on  the  top  of  the  tube,  being 
directly  over  the  outer  half,  or  that  which  is  furthest  from  the  face  of 
the  instrument. 

The  adjustment  of  this  level  is  made  either  by  changing  the  angle 
of  the  reflector,  or  by  moving  the  frame  carrying  the  cross-wires,  or  by 
elevating  one  end  of  the  level  itself;  and  it  consists  in  making  the  image 
of  the  cross  wires  bisect  the  image  of  the  bubble  when  a  distant  object 
in  the  same  horizontal  plane  and  seen  through  the  unoccupied  half  of 
the  tube  appears  on  a  level  with  the  image  of  the  cross-wires.  This 
adjustment  is  readily  effected  on  land,  may  be  made  by  means  of  the 
level  itself,  and  is  n..i  easily  deranged.  Should  it,  however,  become 
necessary  to  adjust  the  level  at  sea,  the  image  of  the  cross-wires,  when 
it  bisects  the  image  of  the  bubble,  is  made  to  appear  on  the  same  line 
with  the  visible  horizon;  and  the  correction  for  the  dip  of  the  horizon 
at  the  given  height  of  the  observer's  eye  is  applied  to  all  observed  alti- 
tudes and  depressions. 

The  index  error  may  be  determined  when  the  level  is  adjusted  on 
land,  and  used  as  a  constant  quantity  for  ;i  not  very  extended  series  of 
observations,  or  it  may  be  determined  at  sea  whenever  the  horizon  is 
visible,  by  observing  the  depression  of  the  horizon  and  taking  the  dif 
fere  nee  or  sum  of  the  observed  result  and  the  computed  dip  for  tin* 
index  error. 

The  operation  of  making  an  observation  for  the  altitude  or  depression 
of  any  object  at  sea  or  on  land  is  as  follows :  Secure  the  le  vel  in  its  proper 
place  on  the  instrument  ami  hold  the  sextant  in  the  usual  manner,  with 
the  plain-  of  its  face  In  the  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  object  and 
the  observer.  Looking  through  the  tube,  move  the  vernier  arm  until 
the  image  of  the  object  is  seen  through  the  unoccupied  half  of  the  tube. 
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the  line  of  sight;  and,  third*  two  independent  floats  with  crossaruis, 
swimming  in  the  same  vessel  of  fluid ;  the  jury  go  on  to  say  that,  in  the 
first  class,  Messrs.  Elliott  Brothers,  of  London,  "exhibit  an  arrangement 
of  this  kino!,  that  is  exceedingly  light  and  compact.  It  is  inserted  with 
in  the  eye-tube  of  an  ordinary  sextant  telescope,  and  gives  a  remarkably 
clear  babble  in  the  same  field  of  view  with  the  reflected  objeH  ;md 
that  Mr.  T.  O.  Buss,  also  of  England,  exhibits  a  similar  construction, 
which  is  however  somewhat  more  bulky,  showing  the  bubble  to  the  naked 
eye  with  mueh  sharpness" 

The  pendulum  eontrivanees  mentioned  by  the  jury  were  two;  the  first 
being  "merely  a  small  pendulum  with  two  light  arms  which  ean  be 
attached  in  front  of  the  horizon  ^lass,  the  arms  appearing  to  coincide 
when  the  eye  tube  is  held  horizontally  anil  the  second  being  u  a  mas- 
sive  appendage,  consisting  of  a  metallic  chamber  filled  with  oil  in  which 
the  pendulum  is  suspended  by  a  thin  steel  spring  from  a  perforated  axis 
through  which  the  sight  is  taken,  the  turned  up  edge  of  the  horizon- 
tally projecting  arm  appearing  as  a  permanent  horizon.  The  free  move- 
ment  round  the  perforated  ;i\is  causes  the  edge  to  be  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  and  that  of  the  steel  spring  causes  it  to  maintain  a  constant 
altitude." 

In  the  instruments  employing  floats  instead  of  a  pendulum,  (there  was 
only  one  of  this  kind)  an  iron  v  essel  enntainin*;  inereiiry  in  two  separate 
but  communicating  chambers,  having  glass  walls,  was  attached  to  the 
face  of  tin*  sextant.  The  line  of  coincidence  of  the  floats  when  at  rest 
gives  the  horizontal  line.  All  these  mechanical  expedients  jire  mani- 
festly inferior  to  the  optical  contrivance  of  Mr.  Davidson;  who  must, 
however,  share  the  credit  of  the  invention  with  the  British  inventors  who 
brought  it  forward  as  early  at  least  as  lSiii\ 

III— NAUTICAL  COMPASSES, 


Among  instruments  of  this  chess  there  were  exhibited  one  or  two 
rather  interesting  novelties.  In  the  Norwegian  section  appeared  a  ship's 
compass,  the  invention  of  Mr.  15.  F,  de  \Vcdcl-,!:irlsherg,  designed  to 
furnish  automatically  a  kind  of  record  of  the  course  maintained  by  the 
vessel  during  any  determinate  period  of  time.  The  card,  or  rose,  of  this 
compass,  carries  ;it  the  center  a  small  funnel  communicating  with  a  tube 
which  runs  from  center  to  circumference  and  turns  downward  at  t lie 
extremity.  This  tube  revolves  with  the  rose.  Immediately  beneath  the 
extremity  is  a  trough  occupying  the  whole  circumfrence  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  divided  by  partitions  into  compartments  corresponding  to  the 
several  points  of  the  compass.  Above  the  instrument  is  placed  a  kind 
of  hopper  containing  small  leaden  balls,  one  of  which  is  released  every 
minute  by  a  chronometrie  apparatus,  and  falling  into  the  funnel  is 
tlirected  into  the  compartment  which  corresponds  to  the  course  which 
the  vessel  is  at  the  moment  pursuing.    At  the  end  of  the  time  the  num- 
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bers  of  balls  in  the  several  compartments  will  furnish  the  means  of  a 
tabling  the  mean  course  of  the  ship,  and  also  the  greater  or  loss  regu- 
larity with  which  this  course  has  been  maintained*   It  is  said  that  this 
compass  has  been  found  useful  in  actual  navigation,  and  it  is  certainl; 
worthy  of  attention  by  those  whom  it  most  concerns. 

A  nautical  compass  invented  by  Mr.  E.  8.  Ritchie,  of  Boston,  ail 
exhibited  by  Mr,  Duboseq  in  the  French  scteion,  was  noticeable  as  bein 
a  much  more  important  improvement  than  the  foregoing.  The  die 
vantages  of  the  common  compass  are  three-fold,  consisting,  first*  in 
the  too  great  pressure  upon  the  pivot,  occasioned  by  the  weight  of  tin 
needle  and  card,  and  the  consequent  wear;  secondly,  the  resistance 
opposed  by  friction  to  the  directive  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism;  and 
thirdly,  the  agitation  and  oscillations  produced  by  the  motion  of  the 
vessel*  Mr.  Ritchie1*  compass  is  designed  to  provide  a  remedy  for  ah 
these  disadvantages.  It  presents  to  the  eye  an  equal  armed  cross  formed 
of  hollow  cylinders  of  thin  metal,  and  carrying  attached  to  the  ends  of 
the  arras  of  the  cross  a  circular  ring,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  usual 
divisions  of  the  compass;  the  whole  being  inclosed  within  a  cylindrical 
box  with  a  -lass  top,  filled  with  an  uncongealable  liquid  and  suspended, 
as  usual,  in  gimbals.  The  needle  is  contained  in  one  of  the  two  eylin 
ders  forming  the  cross;  and  these  cylinders,  containing  only  air,  con 
stitute  a  buoy,  of  which  the  weight  is  so  adjusted  that  the  pressure 
the  system  upon  the  pivot  is  reduced  to  a  few  milligrams.  The  dete 
rioration  from  wearing  is  consequently,  for  long  periods  of  time,  alums 
insensible;  and  the  resistance  of  friction  to  the  traversing  of  the  needle 
is  a  minimum.  But  perhaps  a  more  important  advantage,  as  it  regards 
the  preservation  of  the  points  in  contact,  and  as  it  regards  the  steadn 
ness  of  the  indications  of  the  needle,  results  from  the  fact  that  T  he  whole 
moving  system  is  of  so  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  liquid  in 
which  it  is  immersed  as  to  make  both  participate  equally  in  the  move 
raents  caused  by  the  rolling  and  tossing  of  the  vessel,  or  the  working  of 
the  engine,  and  to  allow  of  no  differential  motion  between  the  needle 
and  its  pivot.  Thus  a  serious  source  of  unsteadiness  and  of  wear  is 
effectually  removed.  In  order  to  prevent  any  injurious  effect  from  fol- 
lowing the  changes  of  temperature  to  which  the  instrument  is  liable  to 
be  subjected,  there  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  a  small  metallic 
chamber  with  elastic  walls,  like  the  box  of  an  aneroid  barometer,  keep- 
ing the  compass-box  always  full  but  maintaining  the  inclosed  liquid  at 
a  constant  pressure*  This  instrument  has  been  thoroughly  beated  on 
board  of  many  American  vessels,  and  the  numerous  certificates  of  its 
admirable  performance,  and  of  its  great  superiority  to  the  ordinary 
compass,  especially  in  rough  weather,  which  have  been  addressed  to  the 
inventor  by  navigators  of  experience,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  great  pr 
rical  value  of  the  improvement. 
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IV, — DEEP-SEA  SOUNDING. 

The  difficulty  ami  uncertainty  attending  deep-sea  soundings  with  I  he 
ordinary  lead  and  line,  have  led  to  the  suggestion  of  many  deviees 
designed  to  secure  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy.  The  sounding  line, 
drifting  under  the  influence  of  the  currents  widen  prevail  far  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  will  often  continue  to  run  out  long  after  the  lead 
has  .struck  the  bottom,  so  that  the  moment  of  striking  cannot  be  detected  | 
and  the  depth  inferred  from  the  operation  will  inevitably  be  in  excess  of 
the  real  depth.  Moreover  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  descent  of  the 
lead  by  the  friction  of  the  line  in  the  water  continually  increases  as  the 
length  of  the  line  increases,  and  the  velocity  of  the  descent  correspond- 
ing!} diminishes;  so  that,  at  the  depth  of  about  two  thousand  fathoms, 
this,  resistance  becomes  equal  to  the  gravitating  force,  and  the  desn-nt 
is  arrested  altogether.  This  difficulty  cannot  be  effectually  overcome 
by  indefinitely  increasing  the  weight,  for  the  weight  must  not  exceed 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  line ;  otherwise  the  line  itself  will  ultimately 
part  and  the  lead  will  descend  without  it.  The  extent  to  which  the 
results  of  deep-sea  soundings  are  affected  by  the  considerations  here 
mentioned,  and  the  absolute  impossibility  of  receiving  as  correct  the 
reports  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  navigators  of  easts 
of  the  lead  without  finding  bottom  to  depths  of  live,  seven,  and  even 
nine  miles,  were  first,  as  it  is  believed,  pointed  out  by  Professor  \V.  I\ 
Trow br id ge,  no w  of  Ne w  York ,  in  the  Reports  of  the  On i te d  State > 
(  oast  Survey,  and  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  ami  Arts,  in  IsfiS, 

Trowbridge's  deep-sea  apparatus. 

Professor  Trowbridge  proposed  a  simple  and  very  effectual  mode  of 
overcoming  all  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  perplexed  the  prob- 
lem of  deep-sea  sounding,  and  of  leaching  in  all  eases  results  entirely 
trustworthy.  This  consists  in  inclosing  the  line  itself,  wound  in  balls 
which  uncoil  from  the  center,  in  a  hollow  cylindrical  case,  and  sending 
it  down  along  with  the  lead;  the  end  only  being  secured  to  the  boat 
occupied  by  the  observers.  The  force  required  to  uncoil  the  line  is 
entirely  insensible,  there  is  no  dragging  of  the  lino  through  the  water, 
and  the  descent  of  the  lead  is  rapid  and  uniform  from  first  to  last*  Lat- 
eral currents  will  have  no  influence  on  the  vertical  velocity.  What  this 
velocity  should  be  may  be  calculated  theoretically,  and,  for  greater 
security,  what  it  actually  is  may  be  determined,  once  for  all,  experi- 
mentally. After  this,  the  time  observed  to  elapse  between  the  throwing 
of  the  lead  and  its  striking  the  bottom,  becomes  an  accurate  measure  of 
the  depth.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  observer  should  be  able 
to  note  exactly  the  moment  of  impact  of  the  plummet  upon  the  bottom. 
In  order  to  do  this  the  sounding  line  of  Professor  Trowbridge's  appa- 
ratus contains  a  fine  insulated  wire  connected  with  an  alarm  or  with  a 
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chronoseope  in  the  boatT  and  also  with  a  battery.   The  impact  of 
lead  on  the  bottom  completes  an  electric  circuit,  uwl  the  time  reqnir 
thus  becomes  known.    This  part  of  the  apparatus  was  invented  as  ear 
aa  1845;  but  inasmuch  as  the  descent  of  the  lead,  in  the  old  mode  i 
sounding,  was  riot  at  all  uniform,  the  contrivance  had  no  other  value 
except  to  notify  the  observers  at  what  moment  they  might  begin  to 
haul  back  the  line.    Moreover,  the  great  strain  uj>on  the  Hue  in  that 
mode  of  practice  had  a  tendency  to  break  the  insulation,  and  theinatta 
was  employed  no  further  than  to  test  its  practicability. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  really  important  part  of  Pr 
lessor  Trowbridge's  invention,  which  consists  in  the  expedient  by  which 
the  resistance  opposed  by  the  friction  of  the  line  to  the  descent  of  the 
lead  is  prevented,  is  not  dependent  for  its  practical  availability  upon  the 
observation  of  time,  or  upon  the  use  of  electricity.  A  method  wag  both 
proposed  and  employed  by  him  for  determining  depths  by  attaching  to 
his  apparatus  containing  the  line,  a  pair  of  Saxton's  improved  u  current 
meters.*  The  current-meter  of  Saxton  is  a  delicately  pivoted  helix- 
which  is  turned  by  the  water  through  which  it  passes,  as  a  boy's  wind, 
mill  is  turned  by  the  air,  and  which  records  the  number  of  its  revolu 
tions  upon  a  set  of  registering  dials,  In  sounding,  it  is  necessary 
employ  two  such  helices,  turning  in  opposite  directions,  for  the  purjw 
of  eliminating  any  error  which  might  arise  from  the  rotation  of  th 
whole  apparatus  in  consilience  of  the  twisting  of  the  line  or  other  dis 
turbing  cause.  It  is  necessary,  also,  to  provide  that  so  soon  as  the 
plummet  makes  contact,  with  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  helices  shall  be 
thrown  out  of  gear  with  their  registers.  On  hauling  them  back,  the 
depth  from  which  they  have  been  recovered  will  be  ascertained  by  tak- 
ing the  mean  of  the  two  records. 

Helical  current -meters  have  been  employed  in  sounding  by  the  ordi- 
nary method;  and  in  fact,  for  sounding  in  deep  seas,  they  have  been 
regarded  ;e>  indispensable,  in  consequence  of  the  givnl  errors  likely  to 
arise  from  the  drifting  of  the  line,  or  from  its  continuing  to  rnn  out 
after  the  bottom  has  been  reached:  but  the  form  of  helix  employed  has 
been  that  knowu  as  Massey's,  in  which  the  wings  are  attached  to  a 
bulky  central  axis,  and  of  which  the  indications  have  not  been  found 
always  consistent  with  themselves,  The  current-meter  of  Saxton  per- 
forms in  a  manner  very  much  more  satisfactory. 

In  sounding  at  extreme  depths  by  this  method,  or  indeed  by  an  J 
method,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  tin*  plummet  it  sell  cannot  be  recov- 
ered; for  in  hauling  back,  the  line  has  to  overcome  the  friction  of  its 
whole  length  as  well  as  the  weight  of  the  lead:  and  since  this  weight 
alone  is  all  flint  ii  is  aide  to  bear,  it  necessarily  parts  when  the  strain 
is  doubled,  But  by  an  automatic  detachment  of  the  sinking  weight  at 
the  bottom,  the  lead  may  be  *o  lightened  that  the  apparatus  for  regis 
tration  may  generally  be  brough  t  back  safely.  A  contrivance  for  effect 
ing  such  a  detachment  was  first  introduced  by  Lieutenant  J.  M.  Brooke 
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of  the  United  States  navy,,  in  1857,  which  may  be  found  described  in 
"  Maury's  Sailing  Directions,"  published  under  authority  of  the  Navy 
Department  in  1858.  The  object  which  Lieutenant  Brooke  had  in  view 
was  to  obtain  specimens  of  the  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In 
order  to  do  this,  the  sinker  employed  was  a  thirty-two  pound  shot,  per- 
forated through  the  center.  Through  this  perforation  passed  an  iron 
tube  projecting  below,  and  into  the  extremity  of  the  tube  were  intro- 
duced a  number  of  quills,  which,  as  the  tube  struck  the  bottom,  became 
filled  by  the  pressure,  and  were  brought  safely  up  filled  with  the  ooze. 
Another  apparatus,  very  much  resembling  this,  was  invented  by  Com- 
mander B.  F.  Sands,  now  Commodore  Sands,  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Observatory,  about  the  same  time.  In  this  case  the  design 
was  to  permit  the  recovery  of  the  Massey  helix. 

SOUNDING-  "WITHOUT  A  LINE. 

The  possibility  of  sounding  without  a  line  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  many  persons  interested  in  this  subject.  All  such  schemes  involve, 
of  course,  the  ascent  of  the  apparatus  by  its  own  buoyancy,  after  the 
detachment  of  the  sinking  weight.  But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
their  practical  success  have  been  generally  regarded  as  too  great  to  be 
overcome.  In  the  first  place,  no  solid  buoy  is  available  for  the  purpose, 
since  there  is  no  solid  which  is  buoyant  in  water,  and  which  is  at  the 
same  time  free  from  liability  to  be  compressed  in  the  deep  sea  to  a  den- 
sity so  great  as  to  prevent  it  from  returning.  In  the  next  place,  no  hol- 
low buoy  of  metal  will  answer,  since  in  order  that  a  metallic  vessel  may 
be  strong  enough  to  resist  collapse,  it  must  be  made  too  thick  to  be 
buoyant.  Glass  has  been  proposed  as  a  material  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose, by  the  inventors  of  an  apparatus  presently  to  be  mentioned ;  and 
these  gentlemen  state  that  spherical  glass  buoys  have  been  subjected  by 
them  to  a  pressure  of  seven  tons  to  the  square  inch,  without  being 
crushed.  Such  a  pressure  corresponds  to  a  depth  of  about  six  miles ; 
and  accepting  the  statement  as  correct,  we  may  regard  this  part  of  the 
problem  as  having  been  practically  solved. 

There  are  other  difficulties,  however,  of  which  the  same  remark  cannot 
be  made.  It  will  be  of  no  avail  that  the  sounding  apparatus  returns  to  the 
surface,  unless  it  brings  back  with  it  some  trustworthy  indication  of  the 
depth  to  which  it  has  been  submerged.  Such  an  indication,  it  has  been 
supposed,  might  be  afforded  by  a  pressure-gauge  adapted  to  register  the 
maximum  hydrostatic  pressure  to  which  the  apparatus  has  been  sub- 
jected. There  is  room,  however,  for  serious  doubt  whether  any  form  of 
gauge  which  has  yet  been  suggested,  can  be  relied  on  satisfactorily  to 
fulfill  this  condition.  This  question  has  occupied  much  attention  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  of  deep-sea  sounding,  and 
the  conclusion  has  generally  been  unfavorable.  It  is  probable  that  the 
experiments  of  Perkins,  published  in  the  year  1820,  first  suggested  the 
possibility  of  ascertaining  depths  by  a  method  founded  on  the  compres- 
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Ktliility  of  water;  but  the  foot  that  a  change  of  temperature  of  a 
degree  centigrade  produces  u  much  larger  change  in  the  volume  rf 
water  than  an  increase  or  diminution  of  pressure  by  ail  entire  atmos- 
phere, and  the  additional  fact  that  the  law  governing  the  relations  of 
temperature  to  volume  i*  inverted  bet  ween  thirty  two  and  forty  degree* 
Fahrenheit,  have  discouraged  moat  persons  from  attempting  to  follow 
out  t h idea.  In  the  Exposition  of  1862,  nevertheless,  a  deep-sea  pre* 
mire-gauge  wan  exhibited  by  Mr.  U,  Johnson,  a  British  inventor,  which 
wan  essentially  a  reproduction  of  the  form  of  apparatus  original]? 
devised  by  Mr.  Perkins.  The  jury  remark  of  it  that,  in  practice,  a  cor- 
reel  ion  must  of  course  he  applied  for  change  of  temperature-  The 
diftlcully  is  to  know  what  ii  the  temperature  at  the  greatest  dep 
since  that  is  not  necessarily  the  minimum. 

lint  further  than  tins,  it  is  to  be  taken  into  account  that  the  compres- 
sibility of  water  is  itself  variable  with  tin*  temperature,  being,  accordi 
to  the  most  recent  determinations  by  Grassi,  fifty -one  and  a  half 01 
in  ill  ion  t  It  s  of  the  total  bulk  per  atmosphere,  at  1.5°  C,  and  only  forty 
one  unllionthsnt  IS^  <\ becoming  still  less  as  the  temperature  riaefc 
the  absence  of  any  know  ledge  of  the  actual  temperature  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea*  this  circumstance  alone,  and  without  reference  to  the  fluct 
at  ions  of  volume  occasioned  by  thermal  changes,  would  render  the  del 
munition  uncertain  to  the  extent  of  possibly  one-tenth  of  the  &t 
depth.    As  a  security  against  this  error  there  is  no  protection  but 
which  is  a  Horded  by  the  doubtful  indications  of  the  minimum  theme 
etor. 

An  additional  objection  is  found  in  the  consideration  that  the  U 
which  elapses  between  the  dispatch  and  return  to  the  surface  of 
sounding  apparatus  w  il!  be  so  great  that,  except  where  there  are  no 
subaqueous  em-rent* — that  is  to  say,  except  under  conditions  will 
nowhere  exist — the  point  at  which  the  flout  will  reappear  will  be  v 
far  from  that  occupied  by  the  observers.  It  is  ha rdly  necessary  toil 
ou  the  difficulty  of  detecting  a  very  small  object  which  may  Ik*  at! 
upon  the  waves  anywhere  within  a  radius  of  two  or  three  miles.  It  ui 
necessity  of  the  ease  that  the  object  should  he  small,  for  whatever 
increases  its  bulk  diminishes  relatively  the  aeeclenirive  force  with  which 
it  ascends,  protracts  the  duration  of  its  absence,  and  adds  proportion 
alh  to  the  extent  of  the  area  over  which  it  must  be  sought  for.  It  has 
occurred  to  every  one  who  has  thought  upon  this  subject,  that  sotnt- 
tiling  miiiht  ta»  ptiucd  to  the  conspieuousness  of  the  object,  by  urovidiuj: 
it  with  rvhVetiiit:  surfaces,  analogous  to  those of  the  scintillating  signal* 
used  iu  ^imU  tn  opt  rat  urns;  but  alter  making  every  allowance  for  the 
degree  of  invisible  effectiveness  to  be  anticipated  (rum  this 
practical  men  have  been  inclined  to  consider  the  objection 

How  tar  this  om elusion  is  reasonable,  may  he  inferred  from  the  W 
tow  nig  ixuisidersfl  lions.  The  time  occupied  by  the  MQQmntom  in  the 
descent  and  return  is  ascertainable  by  applying  the  form  abb  ct 
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expressing  the  laws  of  motion  of  sinking  bodies  as  deduced  from  actual 
experiment  Applying  these  formula?  to  thequestion  under  eQOflWwtfk)^ 
Professor  Trowbridge  (American  Journal  of  Science,  1838)  has  shown 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  sphere,  the  velocity  becomes  very  soon  uniform — 
for  a  cannon  shot  of  thirty-two  pounds,  for  iustauee,  in  less  than  three 
seconds — and  that  the  value  of  this  uniform  velocity  will  be  expressed 
by  the  equation, 


In  which  V  represents  the  velocity  sought,  in  feet;  W  the  weight  in 
water  of  the  body  expressed  in  pounds  avoirdupois;  S  the  horizontal 
cross-section  in  square  feet  or  fractious;  and  D  the  density  of  the  liquid 
expressed  by  the:  weight  avoirdupois  of  a  cubic  foot ;  while g  represents, 
as  usual,  the  force  of  gravity.  For  a  thirty-two  pound  shot  W  will  have 
an  effective  value  of  23,38  pounds,  and  8  will  be  0*21  square  foot.  D  in 
sea-water  will  be  (H.2  pounds,  and  tj  is  32.189  feet.  Substituting  these 
numbers  in  the  formula,  the  sinking  velocity  will  be  found  =  10.21  feet. 

In  order  to  secure  this  velocity  or  a  greater  against  the  resistances  of 
the  sounding  apparatus  arising  from  its  buoyancy  aud  friction,  the 
weight  must  be  increased.  Taking  it,  however,  at  sixteen  feet,  the 
apparatus  will  sink  to  the  depth  of  live  miles  in  twenty -seven  and  a  half 
minutes — say  half  an  hour.  The  return  will  be  much  slower,  since  the 
ascending  force  will  be  equal  only  to  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced 
by  the  buoy,  diminished  by  its  own  weight  and  that  of  the  attached 
apparatus  in  water.  Supposing  the  buoy  to  have  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  thirty-two  pound  shot,  or  a  diameter  of  six  inches  and  a  fifth,  it 
will  displace  a  weight  of  water  equal  to  4,024  pounds.  Its  thickness 
must  be  sufficient  to  resist  the  crushing  pressure  of  the  deep  seas — say 
at  least  half  an  inch.  The  weight  in  water  of  its  solid  material  will, 
therefore,  be  more  than  a  pound  and  a  halt1,  which  will  diminish  its 
effective  buoyancy  to  three  pounds;  and  to  this  reduction  must  be  added 
the  weight  in  water  and  the  frietional  resistance  of  the  attached  appa- 
ratus, which  will  be  equivalent,  perhaps,  to  a  pound  additional.  The 
buoy,  therefore,  will  have  an  upward  tendency  which  may  be  measured 
by  a  constant  pressure  of  two  pounds.  Substituting  this  lor  W  in  the 
formula  foregoing,  we  shall  find  that  the  uniform  ascending  velocity  will 
i>e  four  feet  and  three  eighths ;  and  the  time  of  ascent  from  a  depth  of 
Ave  miles  will  be  one  hour  and  forty  minutes.  Thus  the  total  time  of 
descending  and  ascending  in  a  sea  of  the  depth  supposed,  will  exceed 
two  hours.  During  so  long  a  period,  the  apparatus  could  not  fail  to 
very  widely. 


THE  BATHOMETER. 


In  the  present   Exposition  an  instrument  has  been  exhibited  in  the 
American  section,  by  Messrs.  Sidney  E.,  and  Ch  Livingston  Morse,  of 
80  I  A 
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New  Yorkt  which  is  called  by  them  a  bathometer,  and  which, 
name  implies,  is  designed  to  determine  the  depths  of  the  waters  of 
seas*  The  instrument  is  described  by  its  inventors  in  the  words  follow 

** This  invention  consists  iu  general  terms  in  measuring  the  depth  ti 
water  by  the  compression  of  a  fluid  or  fluids  contained  iu  a  vessel  sunk  by 
a  weight,  which  is  automatically  d*'t;irln*d  horn  tin*  n  >t  of  the  apparatus  on 
striking  bottom,  allowing  the  vessel  and  its  other  accompaniments  to  be 
raised  by  a  buoy,  the  apparatus  being  sunk  without  any  connection  with 
a  line,  and  the  buoy  being  provided  with  a  signal  to  enable  the  operator 
to  discover  it  when  it  ascends  to  the  surtaee  of  the  water, 

4t  In  carrying  out  this  invention,  take  a  glass  bottle,  say  about  five  or 
six  inches  long,  and  of  such  interior  diameter  that  its  capacity  exclusive 
of  any  solid  substance  and  of  the  mercury  and  air  it  may  contain,  shaD 
be  about  tive  cubic  inches ;  take  also  a  glass  meter  tube  about  seven  or 
eight  inches  long,  open  at  both  ends,  with  a  bore  of  about  oue-fiftl 
an  inch  in  diameter;  let  this  tube  be  swelled  near  the  upper  end 
the  swelled  part  ground  into  a  stopper  to  tit  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
pour  into  the  bottle  mercury  to  a  level  with  the  lower  orifice  of  the 
meter  tube  and  enough  more  to  fill  the  meter  tube  once;  then  fill  the 
bottle  with  water  ami  insert  the  meter  tube  so  that  the  swelled  part  or 
ground  glass  stopper  shall  be  fitted  jwrfectly  tight  into  the  neck  of  f/*e 
bottle;  take  tlien  a  thin  india-rubber  tube  tive  or  six  inches  long  and 
draw  it  over  the  outer  end  of  the  meter  tube  and  fasten  it,  till  the  lub- 
ber tube  with  water,  and  fasten  it  by  winding  and  tying  a  cord  around 
the  tube;  it  will  then  form  a  bag  of  water,  and  it  should  be  long  enough 
to  hold  a  quantity  of  water  at  least  sufficient  to  till  the  meter  tube  once. 
A  scale  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  meter  tube.  When  the  instrument  is 
ready  for  ojK?ratiou  the  water  or  lighter  fluid  will  completely  fill  the  meter 
tube.  If  the  instrument  is  now  sunk  in  deep  water  the  external  press- 
ure of  the  water  as  it  descends  will  cause  the  fluids  iu  the  India-rubber 
bag,  the  meter  tube,  and  the  body  of  the  vessel  to  contract,  and  will 
force  the  water  in  the  meter  tube  through  the  mercury  into  the  body  of 
the  vessel  to  supply  the  vacancy  caused  there  by  the  compression  of  it  s 
contents.  On  the  return  of  the  instrument  to  the  surface  the  expansion 
of  the  11  ni4l  or  fluids  in  the  body  of  the  vessel  under  the  relaxation  of 
the  external  pressure  daring  the  ascent  wdl  force  the  mercury  into  the 
meter  tube  to  the  amount  of  their  greatest  compression,  thereby  indi- 
cating the  degree  of  that  compression  and  by  iiifcivm-e  the  di'ptb  to 
which  the  instrument  has  descended.  The  instrument  is  rendered  i non- 
sensitive  and  more  applicable  for  measuring  depths  not  exceeding  f»Q0 
feet  by  the  introduction  of  a  minute  quantity  of  air  or  other  elastic 
fluid  into  the  vessel  containing  the  liquids.  The  liquids  can  easily  pass 
each  other  in  the  bore  of  the  meter  tube,  thereby  enabling  the  operator 
to  restore  them  to  their  original  position  for  a  new  operation  merely  h\ 
turning  the  instrument  A  bag  of  India-rubber  or  other  suitable  flexi- 
ble material  is  attached  to  the  outer  end  of  the  meter  tube  for  the  pur 
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pose  of  preserving  the  exact  quantities  of  the  fluids  in  the  vessel  as  at 
first  adjusted  and  of  euabling  the  operator  by  pressure  upon  the  hag  to 
discharge  the  contents  of  the  meter  tube  into  the  vessel,  and  therefore 
to  use  a  meter  tube  of  small  bore,  A  buoy  and  weight  is  attached  to 
the  instrument  by  any  suitable  self  detaching  device,  so  that  when  the 
instrument  or  its  appendage  touches  the  bottom  the  weight  shall  be 
detached  and  allow  the  buoy  to  carry  the  instrument  to  the  surface, 
t  hereby  dispensing  with  a  line.  The  submerged  buoy  is  released  by 
causing  a  small  weight  attached  to  the  long  arm  of  a  lever  to  support 
on  the  short  arm  a  larger  weight  which  sinks  the  buoy  till  the  smaller 
weight  by  touching  the  bottom  is  supported  thereon,  thus  causing  the 
short  arm  no  longer  counterpoised  to  fall  aud  discharge  the  weight  A 
rod  or  pole  is  attached  to  the  instrument,  so  that  on  its  return  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  it  will  attract  attention  at  a  distance,  so  as  to  facili- 
tate the  recovery  of  the  apparatus  of  which  it  forms  a  part, 

"The  upper  end  of  the  md  should  be  \n -c  pared  with  small  pieces  of 
bright  tin,  polished  metal,  silvered  or  colored  glass,  or  other  substances 
which  will  reflect  the  light  and  attract  attention  from  a  distance.  For 
greater  accuracy  in  deep-sea  soundings  the  bathometer  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  melting  ice  to  keep  the  bottle  and  its  contents  at  (32°  F) 
a  fixed  temperature.  The  buoy  used  is  of  glass,  this  being  about  the 
only  material  which  will  resist  the  immense  pressure  of  a  column  of 
water  miles  in  height  and  retain  its  buoyancy,  A  glass  sphere  in  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  has  withstood  the  pressure  of  seven  tons  on 
the  square  inch.    It  floats  more  than  half  out  of  water." 

In  this  description  mention  is  made  of  only  a  single  buoy,  but  the 
figure  of  the  apparatus  which  accompanies  the  description  represents 
three  buoys  of  spherical  figure  inclosed  one  above  another  in  a  cylin- 
drical ease  having  rounded  ends.  The  model  buoy  deposited  at  the 
Patent  Office  has  a  diameter  of  about  five  inches.  According  to  the 
I bi  cgoiug statement  of  the  inventors,  this  sphere  floats  half  out  of  water. 
Its  force  of  buoyancy  is  therefore  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the  water 
which  it  displaces  when  submerged,  and  this  will  be  expressed  by  the 
equation  F=£x  f-rfl  xti4.2  =1.210  pounds.  Multiplying  this  by  three, 
we  have  as  the  total  ascending  force  of  the  three  spheres,  3.048  pounds, 
which  is  to  be  diminished  by  the  weight  in  water  of  the  apparatus  to  In* 
raised  and  its  enveloping  cylinder,  and  the  friction  of  the  water  upon 
the  extended  surface  of  the  cylinder.  The  available  force  can  hardly, 
therefore,  exceed  two  and  a  half  pounds.  The  cross-section  of  the 
cylinder  will,  moreover,  be  not  less  than  tive  aud  a  half  inches,  aud  sub- 
stituting these  numbers  in  the  formula  for  velocity  as  before,  we  shall 
obtain  as  the  velocity  of  the  ascent  five  and  a  half  feet.  With  this 
velocity  the  apparatus  would  reach  the  surface  from  a  depth  of  five 
miles  in  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  making  the  whole  time  of  ascent 
and  descent  more  than  an  hour  aud  three  quarters.  By  varying  the 
number  and  dimensions  of  the  buoys,  the  duration  of  the  operation  may 
be  within  certain  limits  varied,  but  it  will  always  be  great.    The  diameter 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
METROLOGY  AND  MECHANICAL  CALCULATION. 

Measuring  rc  lks  —  Dividing  instruments — Oath  ktomkte  its — Hvu  rrometers  — 
ComimUatous — Micw>PaNToGJLvfhs  — Fiuimkn  t'k— Har^^ 

tkhs— Oeeno H -tick's— Amsler- La r  fox's— Mechanical  calculation— The  Auawc 

NCMEKAl-S —  (J<  HINTING  MACHINES — CALCULATING    MACHINES — UEttBEUT— ALISttftTUS 

Mac i nits — KoirEK  Bacon— Nawek- Mis  ieoe>s— Logarithms— Pascal's  <  \u  ri  vting 
machine — Leibnitz's — Guntfr'k  logarithmic  rules— Lerloni/s^CJattev's — Cal- 
cu latino  machine  ok  Owiandino  Mcsixa— Op  Thomas  dk  Colmar— CAPABILI- 
TIES OF  THIS  MACHINE— B A RU AGE'S  DIEFKUENCE  ENGINE — Si  II  ECT/'^ — 15.\  IMI\*  il\S 
IMRUECTEi»  ANALYTIC  ENGINE. 

I— MICROMETRY. 
Under  this  head  may  be  classed  not  only  instruments  for  the  direct 
measurement  of  dimensions  of  length  to  the  last  extreme  of  accuracy, 
1  n 1 1  also  instruments  for  making  the  minute  divisions  of  rides  and  (£f- 
ch's,  tor  ili'tcnniiiiutf  the  fair  vat  urea  of  surfaces,  and  for  reducing  designs 
of  sensible  magnitude  to  microscopic  dimensions. 

MEASURING  RULES. 

Several  admirable  standard  meter  rules  were  exhibited  by  Duuioulin 
Froment  and  by  Deleuil,  of  Paris,  and  also  by  Iiteithaupt,  of  Caasel. 
That  of  the  first  exhibitor  above  named  was  divided  to  half  millimeters 
on  a  silver  surface,  and  read  by  a  vernier  to  one  two  hundredth  tnilli 
meter.  Beautiful  rules  of  wood,  brass,  and  ivory  were  exhibited  by 
many  manufacturers,  but  especially  by  Elliott  Brothers,  of  London.  The 
admirably  divided  steel  rules  of  Messrs.  Darling,  Brown  &  Sharpe,  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  attracted  also  much  attention. 

DIVIDING  INSTRUMENTS. 
Dividing  instruments  were  exhibited  by  Dumoulin-Fromcnt  and  by 
Perreaux,  of  Paris,  which,  in  respect  to  workmanship  and  precision, 
seemed  to  have  exhausted  the  resources  of  art.  The  circular  dividing 
machine  of  Mr*  Perreaux  consists  essentially  of  a  strong  horizontal  eir- 
cidar  plate,  designed  to  carry  the  circle  to  be  divided.  This  bed  plate 
is  toolhcd  at  its  circumference  and  is  driven  by  a  tangent  screw.  The 
tangent  serew  is  provided  with  a  large  circular  head  having  a  system  of 
stops  by  which  it  may  be  arrested  at  a  given  fraction  of  a  revolution,  or 
allowed  to  make  several  revolutions  before  stopping.  A  horizontal 
metallic  rod  extends  across  the  center  of  the  circle,  and  to  this  the  divid- 
ing apparatus  is  attached  This  npparatus  is  movable  on  the  rod,  and 
may  be  lixed  at  any  distance  from  the  center,  in  order  to  accommodate 
circles  of  different  diameters.  Another  adjustment  permits  it  to  he 
arranged  so  as  to  divide,  if  necessary,  on  a  bevelled  limth    The  dividing 
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tool  is  drawn  back  by  hand,  and  returning  performs  its  cut  by  the  action 
of  a  spiral  spring.  As  the  lines  marking  the  divisions  are  generally  of 
the  same  length,  but  are  periodically  longer,  as  for  instance  at  the  five* 
and  tens,  the  carriage  of  the  tool  is  furnished  with  wheels  having  notches 
in  the  circumference,  which,  turning  as  the  work  advances,  give,  at  the 
required  intervals,  the  necessary  increase  of  range. 

The  machines  for  straight  Hue  division  have  a  horizontal  cast-iron 
on  which  the  rule  to  be  divided  is  fastened,  and  along  which  the  cunia, 
of  the  tool  is  driven  by  means  of  a  screw  resembling  the  screw  of  an 
engine-lathe.  In  Mr.  Perreaux's  machine  the  screw  is  of  steel,  and  has 
a  thread  of  half  a  millimeter.  The  head  of  this  screw  has  divisions  and 
stops  resembling  those  of  the  machine  above  described  for  circle  divi 
ing;  and  the  dividing  tool  is  operated  in  a  manner  entirely  similar. 

A  small  dividing  instrument  for  ruling  microscopic  divisions  w; 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Perreanx  in  an  unfinished  state.    This  machine  has 
screw  of  two  decimeters  (eight  inches)  in  length,  four  millimeters  in  dia] 
eter,  and  one-tenth  of  a  millimeter  thread.    The  head  of  the  screw  is 
ratchet  of  ten  centimeters  in  diameter,  having  300  teeth.    Each  tool 
advances  therefore  the  ruling  tool  one  three- thousandth  of  a  millimeter. 
This  corresponds  to  about  78,000  lines  to  the  inch.    It  remains  to 
tested  how  far  the  expectation  of  the  constructor  will  be  realized.  Mr. 
Nobcit,  <>f  liarth,  Pomerania,  has  ruled  microscopic  bands  with  line* 
i  luse  as  120,000  to  the  Paris  inch,  or  more  than  112,000  to  the  Eughs 
inch.    He  has  never  made  known  the  construction  of  the  mechanism  b: 
which  he  does  this;  and  though  his  name  was  mi  the  list  of  exhibitor 
from  Prussia,  he  failed,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  visitors  acquainted  with 
the  results  which  his  extraordinary  skill  has  enabled  him  to  achieve,  to 
make  his  appearance. 


i 


C  A  THE  TOMETE  R  S, 

Mr.  Perreanx  exhibited  also  a  eathetometer,  or  instrument  for  vertical 
linear  measurements,  of  the  construction  which  he  has  already  made  bq 
widely  and  so  favorably  known.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  tube  of 
brass,  turning  on  a  vertical  steel  axis  which  it  incloses,  and  which  is 
fixed  hi  a  solid  tribrach  of  iron  furnished  with  leveling  screws  and 
levels.  The  tube  is  provided  on  two  opposite  sides  with  vertical  ribs  or 
guides,  along  which  a  carriage  slides  up  and  down,  carrying  a  telescope 
with  delicate  level  attached,  and  also,  sometimes,  a  dividing  tool.  The 
carriage  may  be  clamped  at  any  altitude,  a  ml  when  clamped,  may  he 
inuved  slowly  by  means  of  a  micromefcric  screw.  The  tube  is  graduated 
ami  the  carriage  has  a  vernier,  by  means  of  which  the  reading  may  be 
ral  l  ied  to  the  two- hundredth  part  of  a  millimeter. 


SPHEROMETEUS. 

Mr.  IVnvaux  also  exhibited  a  spheroraeter,  or  instrument  for  umsisin 
ing  the  curvature  of  surfaces.    It  may  also  be  employed  for  determining 
the  thicknesses  of  very  thin  plates  of  any  solid  substance.    The  origin; 
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spherometer  consisted  of  a  three-armed  frame  standing  on  three  vertical 
steel  pins  forming  with  each  other  an  equilateral  triangle.  In  the  ecu* 
U'\-  of  the  instrument  a  vertical  screw  with  fine  thread,  having  a  large 
divided  head,  is  turned  downward  until  the  point  reaches  the  surface  on 
which  the  instrument  stands.  If  this  surface  is  truly  plane,  the  gradua- 
tion should  Ik*  such  that  the  index  under  these  circumstances  will  mark 
zero*  On  placing  the  instrument  upon  a  spherical  surface,  whether  con- 
vex or  concave,  and  again  making  contact,  the  corresponding  positive  or 
negative  reading  will  indicate  the  degree  of  sphericity.  This  construc- 
tion reuders  the  use  of  the  instrument  somewhat  difficult,  and  leads  to 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  results  of  observations.  In  Mr.  Perrcaux's 
spherometer  the  central  screw  is  perforated  longitudinally  throughout  its 
axis;  and  through  the  perforation  thus  formed  passes  a  slender  rod  of 
steel  held  in  position  only  by  slight  friction.  The  top  of  this  rod  expands 
into  a  knife  edge,  and  across  it  lies,  above  the  screw,  a  lever  which  is 
attached  at  one  end  very  near  to  the  knife  edge,  to  a  stud  in  the  screw- 
head,  by  a  joint.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  screw  goes  up  or  down  car- 
rying the  rod  with  it,  the  horizontal ity  of  the  lever  will  be  uu  disturbed. 
But  if  the  screw  goes  down  while  the  rod  stops,  the  free  end  of  the  lever 
must  rise.  This  is  what  must  happen  when,  in  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ment, contact  is  made  with  the  surface  under  examination.  The  moment 
Of  contact  is  thus  detected  with  great  accuracy.  In  order  to  increase 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument,  Mr*  Perreaux  has  introduced  a  sec- 
01  id  lever  which  is  acted  on  by  the  first.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
determinations  of  which  it  is  thus  made  capable  is  truly  surprising, 

A  spherometer  of  great  ingenuity  and  delicacy  was  also  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Julian  Giordano,  of  Naples,  in  the  Italian  section,  in  which  the  con* 
tact  of  the  central  screw  was  determined  by  the  passage  of  a  galvanic 
current  giving  an  alarm.  It  wa>s  called  by  him  the  electric  spherometer. 

COMPARATORS. 

Comparators  :nv  instruments  for  ascertaining  the  agreement  or  disa- 
grecmeiit  of  two  measures  having  nominally  t lie  same  length.  In  appear- 
ance they  present  some  resemblance  to  the  machines  for  dividing  right 
lines*  A  horizontal  bed  of  cast  iron  is  provided  to  receive  the  rules  to  be 
compared.  These  rules  may  be  constructed  so  as  to  include  the  required 
length  between  their  extreme  terminal  surfaces,  in  which  ease  they  are 
then  called  measures  a  bout;  or  they  may  be  so  formed  that  the  length 
shall  be  limited  by  lines  traced  upon  the  lateral  surface  of  the  rules,  and 
they  are  tin  >n  called  measures  a  trait.  Measures  a  bout  are  placed  bet  ween 
the  short  arms  of  two  u  con  tact  levers,"  the  long  arms  carrying  verniers 
which  traverse  nicely  divided  arcs  and  which  are  read  by  microscopes. 
The  support  of  one  of  these  levers  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  base  of  the 
machine;  that  of  the  other  is  attached  to  a  sliding  carriage  by  means 
<if  which  it  may  1>e  placed  at  the  suitable  distance  from  the  first  and 
damped.    This  supi>ort  is  also  commanded  by  .\  minometric  slow  move- 
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metit  produced  by  a  longitudinal  screw  of  fine  thread  having  a  large;  divided 
similar  bead.    The  rule  being  in  position,  the  vernier  of  the  fixed  lew 
is  first  brought  to  zero.   This  is  accomplished  by  a  slow  movement  »>f 
the  rule  itself  with  the  bed  ou  which  it  rests.    The  vernier  of  the  mora 
ble  lever  is  afterwards  brought  to  zero  by  moving  the  support  of  the 
lever  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  micro  metric  screw  above  men 
tinned.    The  length  of  the  rule  is  then  given  by  reading,  for  tb©  lar; 
divisions,  a  longitudinal  scale  which  the  sliding  support  of  the  le 
traverses;  and  for  the  fractional  subdivisions,  the  dial  of  the  sc 
bead*    In  general,  when  a  rule  is  to  be  compared  with  a  standard  of 
same  nominal  length,  the  larger  divisions  may  be  neglected  as  being 
same  for  both,  and  the  dial  of  the  screw  head  only  read.    In  thin  e 
the  two  rules  must  of  course  be  examined  successively)  and  the  diff 
encc  of  tin-  readings  of  the  dial  will  be  the  difference  of  their  lengt 
The  value  of  one  division  of  the  dial  in  Mr.  Perreaux's  comparator 
meters  or  longer  bars  is  one  four  hundredth  of  a  millimeter.    Mr.  Sil 
umnns  comparator  at  the  Comevraioive  des  Arts  et  Metiers  reads  too 
one-thousandth  of  a  millimeter.    In  determining  differences  so  minute, 
is  indispensable  to  take  into  account  the  temperature  of  the  instrume 
aud  that  of  the  rule  at  the  time  of  observation,  and  to  reduce  the  observed 
length  to  what  it  should  be  at  a  staudard  temperature,  by  allowing  for 
the  effects  of  expansion  or  contraction.    Even  the  results  obtained  t 
such  reductions  are  not  always  satisfactory;  since  it  is  rare  to  find  tw 
bars  of  the  same  metal  to  whic  h  the  same  coefficient  of  expansion  w; 
severely  apply.    The  mode  of  observation  most  certainly  to  be  relied 
is  that  in  which  the  whole  instrument,  including  the  rule,  is  immersed 
completely  in  a  bath  of  melting  ice. 

It  some! lines  happeus  that  the  terminal  surfaces  of  a  bur  an*  not 
exactly  parallel.    In  this  ease  :i  measure  a  Itottt  will  give  differed 
results  according  as  the  contact  levers  arc  applied  in  the  middle  or  ne 
the  sides.    Mr.  Perreaux-s  comparator  is  provided  with  the  means 
testing  the  accuracy  of  this  parallelism.    The  whole  bar  may  be  move 
laterally  by  means  of  two  entirely  similar  serews,  one  near  each  en 
which  turn  with  tire  same  angular  motion,    lu  this  slow  progress,  if  tb 
verniers  of  tin4  two  levers  indicate  no  change  of  reading,  the  surface 
are  inferred  to  be  parallel.    If  one  or  both  the  readings  change,  th 
amount  of  change  will  indicate  the  amount  of  inaccuracy. 

When  the  read i tig  is  a  trait  the  contact  levers  are  un necessary .  For 
the  examination  of  bars  of  this  description  two  microscopes  are  employed, 
placed  vertically  over  the  bar  upon  the  bed  of  the  comparator,  each  being 
provided  with  a  mierometric  eyepiece.    The  manner  of  making  com 
parisons  in  this  ease  requires  no  particular  description. 

For  the  comparison  of  the  subdivisions  of  a  scale  throughout  it^ 
length,  with  the  view  of  testing  their  uniformity,  two  mieroscopes  an 
lixed  to  a  e.munnn  sliding  base  and  are  brought  to  include  between  them 
;mv  determinate  number  of  divisions.    By  the  movement  of  the  cor 
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mon  base  from  end  to  end,  it  will  easily  be  determined  whether  the  same 
number  of  divisions  on  the  scale  correspond*  everywhere  to  the  same 
absolute  space,  and  if  not,  what  and  how  great  are  the  irregularities. 
For  the  purpose  of  varying  the  test,  the  distance  between  the  twTo  micro- 
scopes upon  their  common  base  admits  in  the  comparator  of  Mr.  IVr 
reaux  of  being  inrreased  or  diminished  to  any  extent  between  the  limits 
of  live  centimeters  and  twenty  centimeters, 

A  similar  comparison  may  be  made  between  iho  di\isions  of  two 
scales,  which  are  both  of  them  at  the  same  time  on  the  bed  of  the  com- 
parator. In  order  to  effect  this  one  of  the  two  microscopes  must  be 
advanced  beyond  the  other,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  length 
of  the  scale,  to  such  a  distance  that  while  one  of  them  reads  the  standard 
the  other  reads  the  scale  to  be  tested.  In  such  a  comparison  it  is  well 
to  place  the  microscopes  as  near  together  ns  possible,  and  having  brought 
one  of  them  truly  over  the  first  division  of  the  standard,  to  move  the 
scale  under  scrutiny  longitudinally  until  its  first  division  comes  truly 
under  the  other*  Then,  as  the  microscopes  are  both  advanced  by  the 
movement  of  their  common  base,  the  readings  of  Ihe  two  ought  to  be 
constantly  the  same,  and  the  differences  of  reading  will  indicate  the 
amount  of  disagreement*  If  the  standard  is  known  to  be  absolutely 
correct  these  disagreements  will  be  the  errors  of  the  rule  under  examimv 
Hon.  If  the  standard  has  errors,  these,  of  course,  ought  to  be  kuown, 
and  the  errors  of  the  rule  on  trial  will  be  deduced  by  a  proper  combina- 
tion of  these  with  the  observed  discrepancies. 

In  the  exposition  of  Mr.  Lhimoiilin-lMomcnf  there  was  exhibited  ,i 
new  form  of  comparator  constructed  according  to  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Trescn,  of  the  Conner  ratoi  re  de*  Arts  et  Metier*,  which  promises  consid- 
erably to  expedite  comparisons.  In  this  but  one  microscope  is  used, 
and  both  rules  to  be  compared  are  placed  side  by  side  upon  the  bed. 
The  whole  bed  of  the  instrument  is  movable  upon  nicely-constructed 
ways,  both  longitudinally  and  laterally.  One  end  of  the  standard  is 
first  brought  truly  under  the  microscope,  and  then,  by  the  lateral  move- 
ment, the  scale  on  trial  is  brought  in  turn  into  the  field  of  vision,  and 
subsequently,  by  the  slow  movement  of  this  scale  itself,  if  necessary, 
its  mark  of  verification  is  brought  to  the  cross-lines  of  the  instrument. 
These  adjust  meats  having  then  been  verified,  the  whole  system  is  moved 
longitudinally  until  the  opposite  ends  of  the  bars  come  under  observa- 
tion. Without  disturbing  the  microscope  the  mark  on  the  standard  is 
first  brought  to  the  cross-lines,  and  subsequently,  by  the  lateral  move- 
ment again,  the  other  bar  is  brought  into  view,  when  the  differences  of 
length,  if  any,  may  be  measured  by  the  micrometer.  This  is  a  great 
simplification  upon  the  comparators  hn vtotiuv  in  uso.  Its  performance 
in  practice  will  he  looked  for  with  interest, 

MICRO-PANTOG  KAPIIS, 

Of  micro  pantogrnphic  instruments  there  was  but  one  exhibited,  which 
was  in  the  exposition  of  Mr.  10.  Hardy,  of  Paris.    The  first  micro-pan- 
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tograph  for  engraving  on  glass  ever  constructed  is  believed  to  have  bet) 
that  of  the  celebrated  Froment,  whose  son  in  law,  Mr,  Duraonlin-Fromeiit. 
still  honorably  maintains  the  high  reputation  so  long  enjoyed  by  bia 
In  principle,  this  instrument  is  extremely  simple.  The  wonderful  part 
of  it  is  the  almost  miraculous  accuracy  of  workmanship  which  preaerm 
in  movements  inconceivably  small  a  severe  accuracy  of  proportions  not 
easily  secured  in  instrumental  drawings  even  of  considerable  dimensions 
The  essential  part  of  the  instrument  is  a  vertically -suspended  lev«. 
pivoted  near  1 1 1<*  upper  extremity  in  a  universal  joint.  If  this  lew 
moves  in  its  pivots  the  two  extremities  describe  similar  figures,  but  that 
figures  are  unequal  in  dimensions  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  1 
arms  are  unequal.  And  accordingly,  if  the  lower  extremity  be 
to  trace  out  the  characters  of  an  inscription  or  the  lines  of  a  dra^ 
the  upper  extremity  will  perform  all  the  motions  necessary  to  pi* 
duce  a  similar  drawing  or  inscription  reduced,  and  of  which  the 
of  reduction  will  depend  upon  the  relative  lengths  of  the  arms.  In 
ordinary  pantographs  the  lever  which  produces  the  drawing  carries 
pencil  which  moves  with  it,  In  the  micro  pantograph  it  is  the 
receiving  tli**  drawing  or  inscription  which  moves,  while  the  tracer1 
cuts  the  lines,  and  which  is  a  fragment  of  diamond  brought  to  an  ex 
ingly  fine  i>oiut,  remains  motionless. 

With  ft  single  lever  it  is  possible  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  ratio  of 
one  or  two  hundred  to  one.  But  by  employing  a  second  lever  to 
ii ;miii  the  first  a  larger  reduction  may  be  secured,  of  which  the  ratio  wf 
be  found  by  compounding  the  ratios  of  the  two  successive  reductia 
Tin*  instrument  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hardy  appeared  to  have  but  one  lev 
In  the  Exposition  of  1802,  however,  there  was  exhibited  an  instrame 
of  .similar  description,  in  which,  by  u  combination  of  two  levers, 
reduction  was  carried  to  the  extraordinary  extent  of  six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  diameters,  hi  this  machine,  invented  and  constructed 
by  Mr*  W*  Peters,  of  Loudon,  the  levers  were  so  contrived  as  to  allow 
the  scale  of  reduction  to  be  varied  at  pleasure,  from  the  extreme  limit 
just  mentioned  down  to  one  hundred  and  ten  diameters,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  work  to  he  done.  The  following  extract  from  the 
account  of  this  instrument,  given  by  Dr.  Brooke,  in  the  jury  report  on 
the  instruments  of  precision  exhibited  in  that  Exposition,  will  be  read 
with  interest  as  illustrating  its  almost  miraculous  powers: 

*'The  lower  end  of  the  lower  lever  carries  a  pencil  or  tracer  counected 
with  it  by  two  equal  and  parallel  links,  which  is  passed  by  the  operator's 
handover  the  design  or  writing  to  be  copied.    The  upper  end  of  f 
upper  lever  carries  the  piece  of  glass  for  the  reception  of  the  diminish 
copy.    Over  the  glass  is  mounted  a  diamond,  pointing  downwards,  whl 
remains  stationary  while  the  glass  moves  under  it,  the  usual  prm  re- 
writing being  here  reversed.    Mechanism  is  connected  with  the  diatno 
by  means  of  which  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  and  also  pressed  w* 
greater  or  less  force  upon  the  glass ;  and  so  enicient  are  these  coot 
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ances  That  the  thick  and  thin  strokes  of  ordinary  writing  can  be  faith- 
fully transferred  to  the  minute  copy  on  glass. 

"A  full  and  lucid  description  of  this  most  interesting  machine,  of  which 
the  above  is  but  an  outline,  is  published  in  the  transactions  of  the  micro- 
scopic society  in  the  form  of  a  paper  by  its  president,  R  J.  Farrants,  esq., 
read  2oth  April,  ]8o5;  and  some  further  particulars  are  given  in  the 
presidents  address  to  the  same  society,  delivered  12th  February,  LNft 

"The  following  statements  of  its  powers  which,  on  inferior  authority 
would  hardly  be  credited,  are  given  by  Mr.  Farrants: 

"'The  name  and  address  of  Mr,  Mathew  Marshall,  Bank  of  England, 
have  been  written  in  7T?FltnnF  of  an  inch,  the  t  wo  and  a  half  millionth  part, 
of  an  inch.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  too,  has  beeu  written,  and  is  legible,  in 
the  3  j^flaa  of  an  English  square  inch.  The  measurements  of  one  of  the 
specimens  were  verified  by  Dr.  Bowerbauk,  with  a  difference  of  not  more 
than  one  five-millionth  of  an  inch,  and  that  difference,  small  as  it  is 
arose  from  his  not  including  the  prolongation  of  the  letter/  in  the  sen- 
tence "deliver  us  from  evil so  he  made  the  area  occupied  by  the  writ- 
ing less  than  that  stated  above*  Some  idea  of  the  minuteness  of  the 
characters  in  these  specimens  may  be  obtained  from  the  statement  that 
the  whole  Bible  and  Testament  in  writing  of  the  same  size  might  be 
placed  twenty  two  times  on  the  surface  of  a  square  inch.  The  grounds 
for  this  startling  assertion  are  as  follows:  The  Bible  and  Testament 
together  in  the  English  language,  are  staid  to  contain  ;3,.jtK>,4S0  letters* 
The  number  of  letters  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  written,  ending  in  the 

sentence  "deliver  us  from  evil,"  is  223,  whence  as  3i^4K0  =  1^922,  it 

appears  that  the  Bible  and  Testament  together  contain  the  same  num- 
ber of  letters  as  the  Lord's  Prayer  written  10,000  times;  if,  then,  the 
prayer  were  written  in  of  an  inch,  the  Bible  and  Testament  in 

u  riting  of  the  same  size  would  be  contained  by  one  square  inch  ;  but  as 
ssfiVoo  ot  an  men  »*s  "n(*  twenty  sccomlth  part  of  ,  . \^  of  an  inch,  it 
follows  that  the  Bible  and  Testament  in  writing  of  that  size  would  occupy 
less  space  than  one  twenty-seventh  of  a  square  inch.' 

11  It  only  now  remains  to  be  seen  that,  minute  as  are  the  letters  writ- 
ten !►>  this  machine,  they  are  characterized  by  %  clearness  and  precision 
of  form  which  proves  that  the  moving  parts  of  the  machine,  while  pos- 
sessing the  utmost  delicacy  of  freedom,  are  absolutely  destitute  of  shake, 
a  union  of  requisites  very  difficult  of  fulfillment,  but  quite  indispensable 
tii-  the  satisfactory  performance  of  the  apparatus." 

More  interesting,  perhaps,  than  the  excessively  minute  inscriptions 
above  mentioned,  if  nut  to  the  same  degree  marvelous,  are  the  micro* 
ecopfa  copies  of  drawings  arid  designs  executed  by  the  same  ingenious 
mechanism.  These  arc  reduced  from  any  subjects  which  may  be  proposed 
with  remarkable  expedition  and  with  admirable  fidelity.  There  is  in 
the  pos8Cssiou  of  the  writer  a  copy  of  Hie  device  borne  by  the  seal  of 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  executed  for  him  by  Mr.  Duiuoulin-Fro- 
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merit,  within  a  circle  less  than  three  onc  hundredths  of  an  inch  in  diaui 
ter,  in  which  are  embraced  four  human  figures  and  various  other  object*, 
together  with  inscriptions  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  all  clearly  legi- 
ble. In  this  device  the  rising  sun  is  represented  in  the  horizon,  the 
diameter  of  the  disk  being  about  one  three-thousandth  of  an  inch.  This 
disk  had  been  cross  hatched  by  the  draughtsman  in  the  original  design 
from  which  the  copy  was  made ;  and  the  copy  shows  the  marks  of  the 
cross-hatching  with  perfect  distinctness.  When  this  beautiful  and  deli 
eate  drawing  is  brought  clearly  out  by  a  suitably  adjusted  illumination, 
the  lines  appear  as  if  traced  by  a  smooth  point  in  a  surface  of  opaque 
ice. 

II.— PLANIMETRY. 

An  expeditious  mode  of  ascertaining  the  area  of  irregular  plan 
ures  is  for  many  purposes  of  great  utility.  Apart  from  the  obv* 
advantages  of  such  a  method  as  applied  to  the  measurement  of  plots  of 
ground  in  surveying,  its  uses  to  the  mechanical  engineer  in  detenu  in  in  g 
the  amount  of  work  performed  by  a  machine  by  means  of  dyiiamometri 
cal  curves,  and  tin*  tracings  of  the  indicators  attached  to  steam  cylin- 
ders, in  which  the  contours  of  the  figures  to  be  measured  are  irregularly 
variable,  is  very  great.  A  planimerer  was  invented  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  by  Oppikoffer,  of  Berne,  which  in  theory  seemeu1  to  fulfill 
every  desirable  requisition,  and  which  was  reeeommeuded  to  its  employes 
by  the  administration  of  the  public  surveys  in  France.  Its  expensive- 
ness  and  the  practical  difficulties  found  to  attend  its  tise  prevented  its 
general  adoption  ;  but  it  continues  still  to  be  to  some  extent  employed 
by  mechanical  engineers.  A  simpler  instrument,  and  one  much  leas 
costly,  was  exhibited  in  the  Swiss  section  of  the  Exposition,  by  Mr. 
Amsler-Laftbn,  of  Schalfhouse.  The  theory  of  this  instrument  will  he 
better  understood  after  a  brief  explanation  of  the  plauiineter  of  Oppi- 
koffer. 

OPPIKOFFER  >S  PLANIMETE  R, 

In  the  annexed  figures,  of  which  the  first  is  a  plan  and  the  second  a 
lateral  view,  are  embraced  the  essential  parts  of  this  inst  rumen  t.  These 
are,  first,  a  cone  C,  mounted  on  a  movable  carriage,  M  N,  with  the  a\i* 
inclined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bi  in.LT  one  side  into  a  horizontal  position. 
A  rod  X  Y,  parallel  to  this  side  of  the  cone,  slides  in  the  direction  of  it* 
length  through  supports  A  B  attached  to  the  carriage,  This  rod  is  reef 
angular,  or  otherwise  formed  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  turning  on  its 
axis.  At  one  extremity  it  carries  a  point,  or  tracer,  l\  which,  in  ihe 
use  of  the  instrument,  is  employed  to  follow  the  perimeter  of  the  figure 
the  contents  of  which  it  may  be  desired  to  ascertain.  Upon  the  rod  is 
fixed  a  small  wheel  or  roller  W,  convex  upon  its  circumference,  which 
turns  freely  upon  the  rod  by  frictional  contact  with  the  eoue  0,  Hie 
axis  of  the  cone,  between  its  base  and  the  bearing,  carries  a  small  pnllej 
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around  which  passes  a  stretched  cord,  c,  extending  from  end  to  end  of 
the  framework,  or  railway,  R  K,  upon  which  the  carriage  traverses. 
By  the  movement  of  the  carriage  the  cone  is  thus  made  to  revolve,  and 

Y\g.  142. 


e 


Vertical  view. 


Fig  143. 


Oppikoffer's  Plani  meter— end  view. 


ite  motion  of  revolution  is  transferred  to  the  wheel  W.  A  rack  and 
pinion  might  evidently  be  substituted  for  this  cord.  In  the  machine  as 
complete  there  is  a  mechanical  register  connected  with  the  small  wheel 
W,  and  with  the  sliding-rod,  which  records  the  revolutions  made  by  the 
wheel  when  the  instrument  is  in  use.  The  construction  is  therefore  con- 
siderably less  simple  than  it  is  here  represented.  The  carriage  runs  on 
rollers  on  the  ways  R  R,  as  it  is  moved  by  the  hand  of  the  operator. 

It  is  obvious  that,  for  the  same  movement  of  the  carriage,  the  rapidity 
of  revolution  of  the  wheel  W  will  be  variable,  according  as  it  is  nearer 
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the  summit  or  the  base  of  the  rone.    If  the  sliding-rod  be  pushed  in  tW 
direction  A  B,  until  the  wheel  W  reaches  the  vertex  of  the  cone, 
wheel  will  cease  to  revolve  altogether,  although  the  movement  of  the 
may  still  be  continued.   Supposing  it  to  be  in  this  position*  and  tin 
point  P  consequently  at  O,  the  tracer  may  pass  along  the  line  XI 
through  the  whole  range  of  the  instrument,  without  making  any  retort 
By  sliding  the  rod  in  the  opposite  direction  so  as  to  bring  the  tracer 
the  line  W  Z,  and  the  wheel  to  the  base  of  the  cone,  the  roller  in 
course  of  its  movement  from  W  to  Z,  will  make  its  largest  pomT 
record.   During  this  progress  the  rod  will  sweep  over  all  the  area  W 
Y  Z;  and  if  this  area  be  supposed  to  contain  a  c  ertain  number  of  sqtiw 
inches,  two  hundred  for  example,  and  the  count  of  the  register  should  b 
so  adjusted  as  to  read  two  hundred  units  at  the  end  of  the  movement 
(the  original  reading  having  been  zero,)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  reoflri 
will  truly  exhibit  the  area  passed  over.    Of  course,  if  the  movement  li*i 
been  arrestee!  half-way  between  W  and  Z,  the  record  would  have  bea 
hut  one  hundred,  and  the  area  passed  over  only  one  halt'  ot  that  bed 
supposed.  Again,  if  returning  to  the  liueW  X,  and  seeing  that  the  indn 
is  once  more  truly  at  zero,  the  tracer  is  moved  along  the  lino  W  X.  half-way 
toX,  this  motion  wjll  cause  no  change  in  the  position  of  the  roller,  becanaftft 
takes  place  perpendicularly  to  its  plane,  but  the  roller  will  be  transferred  to* 
point  on  the  cone  halfway  between  the  base  and  the  apex,  where  tike 
circumference  is  only  half  what  it  is  at  the  bast*.    In  making  then  am 
the  movement  from  the  line  W  X  to  the  line  Y  Z,  the  roller  will  mak* 
but  half  as  many  revolutions  as  before,  and  the  register  will  record  but 
one  hundred  units.    In  the  mean  time,  also,  the  rod  will  have  swept  over 
only  half  the  area  of  the  rectangle  \V  X  Y  Z.    What  is  true  of  th~ 
particular  eases  will  obviously  be  true  of  every  case.    In  moving  in  the 
direction  from  \V  X  toward  Y  Z,  the  register  will  always  truly  reeoni 
the  anion  tit  of  surface  swept  over.    Suppose  the  irregular  but  rectilinear 
and  rectangular  figure  a  h  v  d  v  f  I  k  I  m  n  o  to  be  placed  before  the  instill 
meat  for  measurement  in  the  position  represented.    Let  the  traoer  he  t 
a  and  the  index  at  zero.    In  carrying  the  point  P  along  the  line  a  h,  th 
area  a  h  p  X  is  swept  over,  and  its  value  recorded.   If  tJien  the  trac 
be  carried  along  the  line  h  c,  no  record  will  be  made,  because  the  move- 
ment is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  roller.   In  this  uiovtunen 
moreover,  no  new  area  is  swept  over.    In  moving  from  <?  to  dy  the  addi 
tional  rectangle  e  d  q  p  is  covered  by  the  rod,  and  a  correspoodifc 
addition  is  made  to  the  record.    From  d  to  e  there  is  no  area  and 
record.    From  v  to/,  the  area  ef  h  q  is  described,  and  its  amount  is  ad 
to  the  previous  sum.    We  shall  thus  have  measured  the  whole  a. 
a  h  v  d  v/h  X.    Passing  now  to  //,  which  will  not  change  the  reading 
the  register,  we  return  from  g  to  A.   The  rod  passes  over  the  area  ghr* 
but  as  this  movement  is  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  former,  the  roll 
turns  backward,  and  thus  subtracts  from  the  total  previously  obtain 
the  value  of  this  small  rectaugle.    We  proceed  then  from  A  to  i  withu 
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a  record,  and  from  i  to  k  subtracting  the  rectangle  i  k  q  r.  In  like  man- 
ner we  subtract  Imp  q  and  n  a  X  7;,  and  finally  return  along  the  line  o  a 
to  the  starting  point,  with  a  final  reading  of  the  register  which  is  equal 
to  a  b  c  d  efx  X,  diminished  by  Q  h  i  k  I  m  n  0  X  x ;  or  to  the  given  figure 
abode /  g  h  t  k  I  m  n  0. 

Take  next  the  .rectilinear  figure  GHKL,  of  which  the  sides  are  not 
parallel  to  those  of  the  rectangle  \V  X  V  Z.  We  may  describe  upon  it 
a  series  of  rectangles  as  shown,  of  which  the  sides  shall  be  so  parallel ; 
and  these  may  be  so  described  that  their  salient  angles  may  touch  the 
sides  of  tin'  figure  internally,  or  so  that  the  re-enteriug  angles  of  the 
group  may  meet  the  same  lines  externally.  The  differences  of  the  first 
set  of  thes  -  small  rectangles,  measured  as  above,  will  be  less  than  the 
area  of  the  figure,  and  those  of  the  second  set  greater ;  but  the  excesses 
or  deficiencies  will  be  so  much  the  less  considerable  as  the  rectangles 
are  made  more  numerous,  and  are  severally  smaller,  while  the  instru- 
ment will  measure  rvrry  system  with  equal  accuracy,  whatever  be  the 
dimensions  of  its  elementary  parts.  Supposing  the  breadth  of  these 
rectangles  to  be  infinitely  diminished,  their  angles  disappear,  and  the 
tracer,  in  measuring  them,  follows  the  sides  of  the  given  figure  G  H 
K  L.  Such  is  the  theory  of  this  very  ingenious  instrument.  In  the 
actual  construction,  the  circumference  of  the  base  of  the  cone  is  made 
equal  to  the  generating  line  of  the  convex  surface.  Accordingly,  when 
the  wheel  W  is  one  inch  from  the  vertex,  it  makes  one  complete  revolu- 
tion for  every  inch  which  the  tracer  P  moves  in  the  direction  X  Y.  But 
tli  is  is  not  an  essential  condition.  If  a  sqiiare  inch  is  the  assumed  unit 
of  surface,  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  correctness  of  the  record  is,  that 
when  the  tracer  K  is  one  iuch  advanced  beyond  the  line  X  T,  as  for 
instance  at  O,  t  he  register  shall  record  one  unit  for  every  inch  of  move- 
ment in  the  direction  from  X  toward  Y. 

AMSLER'S  PLAN1METER. 

From  what  precedes,  the  theory  of  the  pi  an  i  meter  of  Amsler  will  be 
easily  intelligible.  The  instrument  is  shown  in  perspective  in  Fig.  144. 
The  arm  A  slides  in  the  socket  II,  and  may  be  adjusted  to  such  length 
as  best  suits  the  work  in  hand.  It  carries  on  the  side  or  top  certain 
marks  or  graduations,  with  numbers  nnnexed,  expressive  of  the  value  of 
certain  constants,  to  lie  used  ;is  will  presently  tie  described,  in  dedueing 
the  final  results.  Each  length  given  to  the  arm  A  requires  a  different 
constant.  The  socket  H  has  beneath  it  the  apparatus  for  registration, 
which  consists,  first,  of  a  roller,  graduated  on  its  circumference,  and 
provided  in  the  prolongation  of  its  axis  with  a  screw-thread,  which  acts 
upon  the  small  horizontal  graduated  disk  G,  by  means  of  a  pinion.  The 
entire  revolutions  of  the  roller  are  recorded  by  this  disk  ;  an  index  on 
the  left  serving  to  mark  the  divisions  as  they  pass*  The  reading  of 
fractional  parts  of  a  revolution  is  made  by  means  of  a  vernier,  shown  at 
L.    A  horizontal  rod  B  is  hinged  to  the  apparatus  just  described,  and 
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is  tixi.nl  to  the  table,  when  thv  instrument  is  in  use,  by  means  of  a  pciiat 
E,  at  its  extremity   At  F  Is  a  tracer,  which,  m  in  Oppikoffert  pi* 

Fig.  141 


(meter.  Is  e 
iiiMrmucirt  i 
roller  is  prouurad  c 
and  all  other  parts  ui 
circular;  and  011  this 
polar  pl;uumt*tri\    I  f  wo  supjx.**: 


figure  to  he 
r  D,  and  the  revolution  of  th» 
4>er.  The  point  E  being  flsei 
e,  the  movement  is  neceswlj 
uneut  is  sometimes  called  tie 
j^*at  connecting  the  tiro  rakaf 


C  to  be  inflexible,  nod  the  tracer  F  to  be  carried  round  E  as  a  center,  n 

will  tie  perceived  that  the  moving  point  will  describe  a  circular  are 

which  the  line  joining  K  V  is  the  radius.  This  moving  radius  E  F  wii". 
sweep  over  a  sector,  of  which  the  arc  is  the  base,  and  the  radii  in  tli" 
initial  ami  final  positions  the  latcr.d  boundaries.  In  the  mean  time  th- 
roller  1>  will  turn  l»y  friction  on  the  paper,  and  the  geometrical  fact  up«»i; 
which  the  usefulness  of  the  instrument  de  pends,  is  that  tin*  extent 
the  arc  developed  bv  the  roller  is  a  simple  function  of  the  arva  of  tl^ 
scctor  swept  over. 
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lar  sectors,  or  of  the  differences  of  such  sectors,  precisely  as  Oppi- 
koffer's  planimeter  supposes  the  resolution  of  the  same  surfaces  into 
minute  rectangles.  In  Fig.  145,  on  page  624,  if  we  can  measure  the 
whole  sector  C  A  E,  in  sweeping  directly  from  A  to 
E,  and  then,  returning  along  E  E',  E'  D',  D'  D", 
D"  C,  C  C",  C"  B",  B"  B',  B'  A',  and  so  to  A 
again,  can  measure  the  several  sectors  C  E'  D',  0 
D"  C,  C  C"  B",  and  C  B'  A',  these  areas  being  sub- 
tracted from  the  former  by  the  instrument  itself  in 
the  contrary  movement,  there  will  evidently  remain 
the  irregular  area  AEE'D'  D"  C  C"  B"  B'  A'. 
Fig.  146  shows  the  extension  of  the  principle  to  rec- 
tilinear figures,  and  this  may  be  compared  with 
Fig.  142  of  Oppikoffer's  planimeter. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  various  movements  ofAl 
the  instrument,  the  roller  must,  at  different  times, 
be  differently  inclined  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
drawn  along  over  the  paper.  In  passing  over  a 
given  length  of  track,  it  will  not  therefore  always 
develop  the  same  length  of  arc.  It  is  upon  this  fact 
that  the  truthfulness  of  the  indications  depends. 
Fig.  147  illustrates  the  relation  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  space  passed  over  and  the  arc  developed, 


Fig.  147. 


If  a  roller  be  moved  on  a  plane  surface  from  A  to  B,  at  right  angles 
to  its  plane,  it  will  slide 
without  turning.  If  it 
be  then  carried  forward 
in  the  direction  of  its 
plane  from  B  to  G,  being 
free  to  roll,  it  will  de- 
velop an  arc  equal  to  B 
C.  And  if  it  be  carried 
in  a  straight  line,  A  0, 
from  the  initial  to  the 
final  point  of  movement, 
it  will  both  slide  and 
roll,  and  the  arc  devel- 
oped will  still  be  B  C. 
The  direction  of  the 
plane  of  the  wheel  being 
A  A',  and  that  of  the 
path  being  A  0,  the 
angular  inclination  be- 
tween the  two  will  be 
A'  A  <J ;  and  if  this  an- 
40  I  A 
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gle  be  represented  by  <p ,  the  length  of  path  by  a,  and  the  arc  developed 
by  0,  the  relation  expressed  in  the  following  equation  will  always  sub- 
sist, viz: 

-    6=a  cos  <p. 

In  order  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  operation  of  the  planimeter,  we 
refer  to  Fig.  148,  in  which  P  represents  the  fixed  pole ;  Q  the  roller;  B 
the  point  of  union  of  the  arms  ;  and  S  the  tracer.  Supposing  the  joint 
to  be  inflexible,  and  the  instrument  to  revolve  about  P,  the  tracer  will 
describe  the  arc  MN,  and  the  roller  the  arc  M'N'.  Simultaneously  the 
two  small  sectors,  PST  and  PQT',  may  be  supposed  to  be  swept  over  by 
the  radii,  PS,  PQ.  Put  0  to  represent  the  arc  developed  by  the  roller; 
&  the  arc  QT'  actually  moved  over ;  and  0"  the  arc  ST  described  by  the 
tracer.  Put  also  <p  =  the  angle  of  the  plane  of  the  roller  to  the  tangent 
Qc,  that  is,  to  MJc=PQa;  and  V=the  angle  PRQ.   Then,  as  above — 

a 

0=0*  cos  f :  or  0*=  .  /t  x 

7  cos  tp  (1.) 

If  now  we  put  PR= a;  RS=6;  RQ=c;  PS=/>;  andPQ=r;  and  take 
S  to  represent  the  area  of  the  sector  PST,  we  shall  have 

S=i,tf";  *'=tf.  S=^'. 

And  finally  (1.)  S=-^-  .  fe>  x 

*  v         2rcosp  (2.) 

In  the  triangle  PSR, 

P2=a2+V*+2ab  cos 
But  it  is  evident  from  the  figure  that 

a  cos  V*  =r  cos  ?+c. 
Whence  p2=a2+Vl+2bc+2br  cos  <p. 
And  substituting  in  (2.) 

s_  (a2+b2+2bc+2br  cos  <p)  0_  (g2+b2+2bc)  0  h0 
2rcosjp  2rcosjp 

In  the  first  term  of  this  value,  substitute  the  value  of  0=0'  cos  and 
there  results — 

8=i(a2+W+2bc)-+b0. 

T 

0' 

But  — ,  or  the  arc  divided  by  its  radius,  is  the  angular  movement,  or 

the  similar  arc  corresponding  to  radius=l ;  which,  if  we  put=a>,  we 
shall  have  finally,  for  the  value  of  the  sector, 

S  =  %  (a2  +  b* +2bc)  u>+bO. 

The  angle  <*>  is  independent  of  the  position  of  the  roller,  and  its  co- 
efficient is  made  up  of  constants ;  whence  the  area  of  the  sector  PST  is 
measured  by  the  product  of  the  length  of  the  arm  RS  into  the  arc 
developed  by  the  roller,  together  with  a  constant  multiplied  into  the 
"liar  measure  of  the  sector. 
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The  constant  in  the  above  expression  will  be  seen  to  be  equal  to  the 
value  which  belongs  to  PS  in  the  position  represented  in  Fig.  149,  where 
Q  is  a  right  angle.  Represent  this  radius  by  K,  and  we  shall  see  that 
$Ua>  expresses  the  area  of  a  sector  in  a  circle  W'X'Y'Z',  of  which  the 
constant  radius  is  determined  by  the  condition  that  the  plane  of  the 
wheel  shall  be  at  right  angles  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle  WXYZ, 
which  is  the  direction  of  its  movement.  While  the  wheel  is  in  this  posi- 
tion it  slides  without  revolving.  Hence,  for  the  entire  circle  W'X'Y'Z' 
no  record  will  be  made ;  and  if,  in  the  measurement,  the  tracer  is  carried 
entirely  round  the  pole  P,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  constant  which  is 
equal  to  this  circle  in  value. 

If  the  figure  measured  lies  wholly  on  one  side  of  the  instrument,  as  in 
Fig.  144,  the  constant  occurs  in  the  subtractive  part  of  the  movement  as 
well  as  in  the  additive ;  and  hence  no  account  need  be  taken  of  it. 


Fig.  149. 

The  term  boy  which  is  the  variable  part  of  the  value  of  S,  measures  the 
portion  of  the  sector  PST,  Fig.  148,  which  is  between  the  arc  described 
by  the  tracer  and  the  circumference  of  the  constant  circle  only.  Taking 
in  Fig.  149,  PS'  equal  to  PK+KS,  and  sweeping  with  the  tracer  around 
an  entire  circumference,  bo  ought  therefore  to  be  equal  to  the  ring  con- 
tained between  the  two  circumferences  W'X'Y'Z'  and  W"X"Y"Z". 
This  ring  equals 

ir  (PS*-PS2) =7rC(a+fc)l-(al+ V  +  2bc)  }= *  ( 2  (a  -  c)b  Y 


PR  and  RS  being  in  a  straight  line,  i 


taking  the  place  of  Q, 

^"T^a^  =  rr  ^  fa  — c)*J 

to  the  area  of  the  ring  as  jest  found,  confirm*  tk 
e\>Deiu*a>u  nboro  dedueed, 

WWft  »  diiure  Ihse&twdj  within  the  ring  just  mentioned,  us  ABODE 
tfc*  additive  part  of  the  record  is  made  while  moriug  along  the  oma  t 
Warn  from  K  to  A,  tram  A  to  B,  and  from  B  to  € :  the  subtract!  ve  \m 
wlukt  returning  from  C  to  D  and  from  D  to  E. 1   But  if  we  suppose  this  fc 
uw«l»x»rd  m  that  it*  sides  BO,  AE,  cross  the  eirciuufereiiee  W  X'Y  t 
the  nUK'r  whieh  i*  turning  in  the  positive  direction  while  the  trww 
u*>vw  along  BCt  ceases  momentarily  at  V  to  revolve,  and  then  from  T 
tnC  turua  in  the  contrary,  or  negative  direction*   But  it  is  now  me* 
luniiic  tbt*  apm*  VOX  *  Inch  is  external  to  the  figure,  King  bet  ween  r 
*itd  the  Cwl  ctn?le  \V  X'¥'Z'>  and  which  ought  to  be  subtracted;  wte 
tH  Dki  iillNMH|u<*iii  tdovtuuctit  from  C  to  V  the  entire  space  C'X'VY  l- 
.iJttal  to  ibe  positive  trotted,  and  the  differeuce  of  the  two  is  the  pan 
\  \  t   of  the  flfiM*.   Thus  the  areas  expressed  by  ft*  are  always  refarwf 
lotereMttf  the  fixed  circle  W'X'Y'Z' aa  a  base,  wbdaer 
tfao  d  by  the  tracer  h  within  or  without  this  circle! 

rttiitt  this  eottfUtttikw  U  results  that  when  the  i*oIe  of  the  fnstn 

  In  111  ihf  "if  i  <rW  of  the  ti^ttre,  aa  at  P,  Fi^.  149,  and  the  sides  of 

tin'  H.iiu'  uv  *Uoth  interior  to  the  circumference  of  the  fixed  « 
\\  \  \       [\\tc  unuvl  of  the  register  is  the  sum  total  of  all  that  pan  <*!' 
Ihr  li^Hte  fttkWil  u  between  the  mud  circumference  and  the  f)etf&efo 
(tnl     «UoJI>  ooaUivv;    Ibu  when  any  pari  of  the  (trimeter  lies  wirbi; 
I  fi.  it\^l  t-ih  hs  iw  MUril  rfllMe  record  is  negative as relates  to  the  span- 

h  I  <   h  i'oi  lions      tltr  iKTiiiictcr aitd  the  circumference.    It  th* 

,,    ,|itvi   nv*i«!  eveccd  ihe  |H>suive,  the  tin  id  record  will  he  negative.  I* 

,  1 1  iv         U<  9Hl  |tw  reciter  at  the  number  deiintiug  the  value  ti 

thi  tiimbthl  i  Uvhfl  Mbw  iH^tttttiHjg  the  measurement;  siuee,  Solent 
»h    ii  gim  InM  •  iy  m  ^munle,  the  negative  areas  cannot  exhaurt  thS 

 i    In  tu  |  i\K  AlHi'll'K/L'M'  is  an  area  in  which  thi-i-xjn  | 

(i,   i  ;  t  \  i J f  i » i J >  Ih<  ueevHsary  in  Order  to  secure  a  positive  rv-uf' 

 * ' '  ■  m  1  [11  u  liiVll  it  way  be  doubtful  what  WiHllil  S 

i     u        AitWut  rhe  ;nldil  ion  ;  fieiiee  it  is  better  ;\\w  ,o  v j 


ii  ., 


m  ■  .i  |jtl4l  ,M  wtWHirjr  ttt  jv^s  uvcr  the  sidfls  uf  the  pit.;  g  |a 

1(,  i  ,,k  id..  HMti  *  r.,  fr^ffl  U  thwn^ji  Dt  C,  H,  Hnd  a  to  t  ^,,1 

rl  0),  0  ^  o(  ilio  AliwW  [llAljfimBtW  pe«n  iu  the  tei(  ^    ,  - 

►   ,         <  (4  tvrnu  "|N|  ''"^    Uy  H**S«H^  JJh-t*ard  and  Cueuuu  i 

,  19*1  i   n  »  ^  >*J  Kil  ling  ilnrL  tJy  an  eipressiuu  for  the  are*  ui  iht 
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In  the  construction  of  the  instrument  it  is  desirable  to  proportion  its 
several  parts  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rectangle  of  the  arm  b  into  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  roller  may  be  some  convenient  unit  of  surface, 
or  a  definite  number  of  such  units.  The  number  of  revolutions,  or  of 
revolutions  and  fractions,  recorded  by  the  register,  will  then  be  either 
directly  the  expression  of  the  area  sought,  or  easily  convertible  into  such 
an  expression.  For  different  lengths  of  the  arm  the  values  will  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  length.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  make  them  such  as  to  facil- 
itate calculation,  1,  2,  5, 10,  for  instance.  For  each  length  of  the  arm  b 
a  new  value  must  be  computed  for  the  constant  circle,  and  this  will  not 
necessarily  be  a  round  number ;  but  as  it  is  merely  additive,  its  form  is 
unimportant. 

This  planimeter  from  its  simplicity  and  its  cheapness  seems  to  be 
destined  to  come  into  more  extensive  use  than  that  of  Oppikoffer.  Its 
price  is  only  from  50  to  80  francs ;  while  that  of  the  instrument  of  Oppi- 
koffer is  from  five  to  six  hundred.  There  is  a  possibility  of  error  in  its 
indications,  as  there  must  always  be  in  instruments  in  which  friction  is 
relied  on  for  the  transmission  of  motion ;  but  it  is  so  easy  to  make 
repeated  measurements,  and  each  measurement  requires  so  little  time, 
that  no  serious  error  is  likely  to  vitiate  the  ultimate  determination. 

III. — MECHANICAL  CALCULATION. 

At  first  thought  nothing  seems  more  paradoxical  than  to  propose  to 
perforin  operations  in  arithmetic  by  machinery.  To  most  persons  the 
process  of  calculation  involves  a  species  of  mental  labor  which  is  painful 
and  irksome  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  to  such,  no  part  of  their  educa- 
tional experience  recalls  recollections  of  severer  trials,  or  of  burdens 
more  difficult  to  bear.  That  this  toil  of  the  pure  intelligence — for  such 
it  certainly  seems  to  be — can  possibly  be  performed  by  an  unconscious 
machine,  is  a  proposition  which  is  received  with  incredulity ;  and  even 
when  visibly  demonstrated  to  be  true,  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  witnessed 
with  unmingled  astonishment.  And  yet  all  of  us  have  been  more  or 
less  in  the  habit  of  employing  artificial  helps  to  calculation  all  our  lives. 
The  same  thing  has  been  done  by  all  races  of  men,  and  in  all  ages,  even 
before  the  dawn  of  civilization. 

lying  between  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  calied  above  the  fixed  circle,  aud  that  corre- 
sponding to  any  value  of  the  variable  radius  p.  Putting  A  for  the  area  of  this  annulus,  and 
employing  the  notation  given  above,  we  shall  have — 

A  =  7r(p3 — R*) 
And  as  we  have  found  pl  =  a3  -f  ^  +      -f-  2br  cos  0, 
And  R*«=a»  +  6»  +  2bc, 
It  follows  that  A  =  2nbr  cos  <p 
Now  2tjt  is  the  circumference  traced  at  the  same  time  by  Q,  the  roller ;  and  if  0  represent 
the  arc  developed  by  the  roller  in  the  same  time,  it  follows  (pp.  625,  626,  Fig.  147,)  that— 

0  =  2izr  cos  0. 

Hence  A  =  60,  as  above.  This  proposition,  though  here  applied  to  the  case  of  an  entire 
revolution,  is  equally  applicable  to  any  arc  u,  less  than  it. 
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The  word  calculation  itself  recalls  the  calculi,  the  pebbles,  which,  next 
to  the  fingers  of  the  human  hand,  formed  the  earliest,  as  they  were  the 
simplest,  of  all  calculating  machines.  Nor  should  we  forget  that, 
laborious  as  are  numerical  operations  generally,  and  intolerably  weari- 
some as  we  find  them  when  they  are  greatly  protracted,  they  are  the 
mere  sport  of  children  compared  with  what  they  would  have  been  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  artificial  system  of  numeration,  like  that  which  is  pro- 
vided in  the  Arabic  numeral  characters.  Our  system  of  numeration,  if 
not  a  machine,  is  a  machinery ;  and  without  it,  or  without  something 
substantially  equivalent  to  it,  every  numerical  problem  involving  more 
than  a  very  limited  number  of  units  would  be  totally  beyond  the  grasp 
of  the  human  mind. 

Machines  for  simply  counting  are  common  and  familiar.  We  see  them 
constantly  in  use  for  numbering  railroad  tickets,  bank-notes,  and  other 
similar  objects,  and  they  are  attached  to  steam-engines  to  record  the 
number  of  revolutions  made  during  a  day  or  during  a  vogage ;  or  to 
gas-meters  to  keep  account  of  the  volume  that  has  been  consumed  during 
a  determinate  time.  None  of  these  things  excite  surprise.  There  is  no 
mystery  in  the  fact  that  a  machine  can  be  made  to  count,  though  in  the 
case  of  the  class  of  instruments  last  named  it  sometimes  appears  to 
customers  very  mysterious  that  they  can  be  made  to  count  so  much. 

But  in  the  counting  machine  is  involved  the  essential  principle  of  all 
machines  for  calculation.  It  is  obvious  that  the  machine  which  will 
count  single  units  may  be  be  made  to  count  twos,  threes,  tens,  fifties, 
just  as  well.  The  necessary  modifications  are  matters  only  of  mechanical 
detail.  But  this  process  is  multiplication ;  so  that,  except  for  the  increased 
number  of  parts,  a  multiplying  machine  is  only  a  counting  machine  in  a 
new  form.  Division  is  multiplication  reversed  5  and  when  the  direct 
process  is  possible  the  reverse  follows  as  matter  of  course. 

The  ordinary  counting  machine  adds  at  each  operation  a  single  unit 
to  the  previously  accumulated  sura.  A  multiplying  machine,  such  as  we 
have  just  supposed,  may  add  to  the  preceding  sum  the  whole  of  a  given 
multiplicand,  though  consisting  of  many  units,  at  every  successive  move- 
ment. But  in  order  to  adapt  such  a  machine  to  the  varying  uses  of  the 
arithmetician  the  construction  must  be  such  as  to  allow  the  operator  to 
alter  the  multiplicand  at  his  pleasure.  Granting  that  this  end  has  been 
secured,  then  any  product  of  any  two  numbers  may  be  obtained  with  uo 
further  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  person  using  the  machine  than  that  of 
setting  and  turning  it.  Or  if  we  suppose  the  machine  to  be  driven  by  a 
mechanical  motor,  then  the  only  attention  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  to  it  will  be,  first,  to  set  the  markers  of  the  scale  to  the  multiplicand, 
and  secondly,  to  place  a  stop  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  movement 
when  the  multiplier  has  been  exhausted.  When  the  machine  stops  the 
product  will  appear. 

Machine  addition  is  more  troublesome  than  machine  multiplication, 
because  it  requires  the  attendant  to  re-set  the  markers  after  each  sue- 
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cessive  movement.  There  seems  to  be  no  getting  over  this  difficulty, 
and  no  reducing  of  simplicity  lower.  Though  the  machine  will  fulfill 
perfectly  the  function  of  a  mechanical  memory,  the  mind  must  dictate 
in  the  first  instance  what  it  is  t6  remember. 

Subtraction  being  only  the  reverse  of  addition,  it  is  provided  for 
when  addition  is  made  possible ;  and  thus  it  is  seen  how,  without  invok- 
ing any  other  principle,  mental  or  mechanical,  than  is  already  familiar 
to  all  the  world,  it  is  quite  possible  to  construct  a  machine  to  perform 
all  the  operations  of  ordinary  arithmetic. 

And  yet,  while  in  the  theory  of  the  calculating  machine  there  is  noth- 
ing which  is  not  sufficiently  simple,  in  the  practical  solution  of  the 
mechanical  problem  which  it  involves  there  are  one  or  two  points  of 
difficulty  which  have  constituted  the  despair  of  many  inventors,  and 
with  which  very  few  have  succeeded  in  dealing  successfully.  The  first 
of  these  is  to  secure  such  a  construction  as  shall  admit,  without  trouble- 
some complication,  of  the  setting  of  the  machine,  as  above  appears  to 
be  necessary,  to  the  numbers  presented  in  the  original  problem ;  and 
the  next,  to  provide  a  simple  expedient  for  carrying  forward  the  tens 
found  in  the  result  of  the  addition  of  eaeh  order  of  figures  to  the  order 
next  higher.   To  these  matters  we  shall  presently  return. 

Since  the  dawn  of  mathematical  science  in  Europe  the  attempt  to  con- 
struct a  machine  capable  of  satisfactorily  performing  arithmetical  oper- 
ations has  occupied  the  attention  of  a  great  number  of  ingenious  men, 
several  of  whom  have  been  among  the  most  celebrated  of  their  time 
for  originality  of  genius,  and  for  the  large  contributions  which  they 
have  made  to  the  progress  of  science.  Notwithstanding  the  force  of 
intellect  and  the  varied  ability  which,  for  some  centuries,  was  thus  con- 
centrated upon  this  problem,  th^  history  of  the  labors  of  most  of  these 
inventors  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  history  of  successive  failures  ; 
and  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  a  really  serviceable  calculating 
machine  has  been  at  last  perfected.  The  most  successful  machine  of 
this  class  which  modern  ingenuity  has  produced — putting  aside  for  the 
moment  the  u  difference  engines,"  such  as  those  of  Babbage  and  Scheutz — 
is  probably  the  u  arithmometer 79  of  Mr.  Thomas  de  Colinar,  which  was 
exhibited  in  the  French  section  of  the  Exposition,  where  it  was  con- 
stantly the  center  of  a  curious  crowd. 

In  a  lively  little  book,  by  Mr.  Jacoiny  Regnier,  prepared  in  the  interest 
of  this  inventor,  is  contained  a  series  of  brief  notices  of  those  who  had 
attempted  earlier  to  walk  in  this  difficult  path.  The  earliest  named 
belongs  to  the  tenth  century,  and  was  no  less  considerable  a  person  than 
Gerbert,  archbishop  of  Eheims  and  chancellor  of  France,  who  finally 
became  pope,  under  the  name  of  Silvester  II,  but  who,  in  early  life,  was 
an  obscure  shepherd  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne.  Even  while  in  this 
humble  condition  his  inventive  genius  displayed  itself  in  several  striking 
modes.  He  constructed  a  hydraulic  organ,  of  which  the  tubes  were 
formed  of  bark  skillfully  detached  unbroken  from  the  branches  of  trees, 
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while  the  blast  was  produced  by  the  action  of  falling  water.  Finding 
it  difficult  to  divide  his  day  when  his  time-piece,  the  sun,  was  obscured 
by  clouds,  he  constructed  with  his  pocket-knife  a  clock,  which  measured 
very  tolerably  the  hours,  and  which  was  the  germ  of  an  elaborate  and 
artistic  achievement  of  the  same  kind  in  later  years  at  Magdeburg. 
This  singularly  ingenious  peasant  attracted  the  attention  of  an  intelli- 
gent ecclesiastic,  Geraud  de  Saint  Cer£,  prior  of  the  Benedictine  mon- 
astery at  Aurillac,  who  received  him  into  his  religious  family,  made  him 
a  monk,  and  sent  him  to  the  Moorish  universities — then  the  most 
renowned  in  the  world — of  Cordova  and  Seville.  A  residence  in  those 
cities  was  at  that  time  prohibited  to  Christians;  but  Gerbert  quietly 
took  the  habit  of  a  Mussulman,  followed  diligently  the  course  of  studies 
in  both  universities,  and  returned  to  Barcelona  in  the  year  068,  thor- 
oughly skilled  in  the  learning  of  the  Arabian  doctors,  and  the  bearer 
of  the  most  valuable  gift  which  the  West  had  yet  received  from  the 
East,  the  Arabic  numerals. 

Possessed  of  this  powerful  instrument  of  calculation,  Gerbert  was 
seized  with  an  irrepressible  desire  to  enlarge  the  value  of  the  gift  by 
relieving  the  possessor  of  the  drudgery  attendant  on  its  use.  He  knew, 
it  is  asserted,  that  the  Arabians  had  attempted  the  same  thing  before 
him,  and  that  they  had  all  failed;  but  this  knowledge  served  only  as  a 
stimulus  to  his  zeal.  His  impatience  to  embody  his  conceptions  into 
form  led  him,  during  a  residence  in  Rome,  to  apprentice  himself  to  the 
trade  of  a  turner.  It  was  his  conviction  that  so  soon  as  he  should  be 
able  to  construct  and  to  combine  with  his  own  hands  the  elements  of 
his  various  devices,  he  could  not  fail  to  secure  an  early  and  an  easy 
success.  Unhappily  his  hopes  were  disappointed.  The  ingenuity  which 
had  triumphed  over  so  many  difficulties  before  was  compelled  to  confess 
itself  at  last  baffled.  He  constructed  many  calculating  machines.  They 
had  all  one  common  fault — they  would  not  calculate. 

Albertus  Magnus,  ecclesiastic,  teacher,  master  of  the  sacred  palace, 
archbishop  of  Katisbon,  and  finally,  by  preference,  simple  monk,  was 
distinguished  for  his  vast  acquirements  and  for  his  restless  scrutiny  into 
the  mysteries  of  nature.  His  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  an  endless 
variety  of  objects,  some  of  them  no  doubt  substantial,  but  many  of  them 
visionary ;  his  knowledge,  out  of  harmony  with  the  dense  ignorance  of 
his  age ;  and  the  numerous  curious  experiments  and  wonderful  discov- 
eries which  marked  the  progress  of  his  researches,  won  for  him  among 
his  superstitious  contemporaries  the  character  of  a  sorcerer.  He  con- 
structed a  human  head  of  brass,  which  was  reputed  to  have  the  power 
of  responding  to  interrogatories;  and  it  was  affirmed  of  him  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  consult  this  head  as  an  oracle  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
investigations.  The  sequel  of  the  tale  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
age  to  which  tradition  assigus  it.  Such  an  abominable  contrivance  could 
not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  an  outrage  upon  the  feelings  of  all  right-minded 
persons,  too  shocking  to  be  patiently  endured ;  and  hence  it  occasions 
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us  no  surprise  to  be  informed  that  a  blow  from  the  indignant  staff  of  the 
"angelic  doctor,"  Thomas  Aquinas,  himself  a  pupil  of  Albert,  brought 
sudden  and  deserved  destructionu  pon  this  monstrous  monument  of 
impiety. 

The  imaginative  author  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Regnier,  asserts,  upon 
what  authority  it  is  difficult  to  say,  that  this  head  was  nothing  else  but 
a  calculating  machine,  and  that  the  responses  which  it  rendered  were 
not  sentences  audibly  uttered,  but  were  merely  the  results  of  computa- 
tions presented  in  visible  characters  between  its  lips. 

The  famous  Roger  Bacon,  a  contemporary  of  Albert,  laboring  like 
him  also  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  reputation  equally  equivocal,  con- 
structed likewise  a  head,  possessing,  as  it  was  supposed,  the  same  mar- 
velous endowment.  The  story  of  Friar  Bacon's  brazen  head,  and  of 
the  ruin  which  befell  at  once  the  invention  and  the  hopes  of  the  inven- 
tor, is  among  the  most  familiar  of  the  legends  which  have  come  down  to 
us  from  the  thirteenth  century.  This,  too,  according  to  Mr.  Regnier, 
was  a  machine  which  answered  only  to  arithmetical  questions,  and 
which  was  constructed  in  a  form  so  fanciful  merely  for  the  sake  of  im- 
pressing the  spectators  of  its  performance  with  the  profounder  aston- 
ishment. 

To  descend  to  later  times,  the  first  form  of  apparatus,  of  which  we 
have  any  authentic  account,  designed  to  facilitate,  by  mechanical  means, 
the  operations  of  arithmetic,  is  found  in  what  are 
called  the  rods  of  Napier.  The  name  of  Napier,  I/jlI 
baron  of  Merchiston,  is  associated  with  some  of  the  j 
most  useful  inventions  which  have  marked  the  pro- 


gress of  mathematical  science.   Among  these  may  — 
be  mentioned  the  systeil  of  logarithms,  and  the 
simplification  of  spherical  trigonometry  by  the 
introduction  of  the  well-known  "analogies"  ai  d 


"circular  parts."  Lord  Napier's  contrivance  for 
facilitating  arithmetical  computat;ons,  applied  only 
to  multiplication,  and  consisted  of  a  set  of  rectan- ! 
gular  rods,  sometimes  called  u Napier's  bones"  from 
the  material  of  which  they  were  constructed,  divided 
Fig  150.  into  squares  or  cells,  nine  in  number  upon  each  rod,  Fig,  151. 
in  which  were  written  the  products  of  the  several  digits  in  their  order  as 
they  stand  in  the  common  Pythagorean  table.  Fig.  150  represents  one 
of  these  rods,  embracing  the  number  and  its  several  products  by  the 
nine  digits  taken  successively.  Each  cell  is  divided  by  a  diagonal  line 
running  downward  from  right  to  left.  The  original  number  itself,  and 
the  product,  if  it  contains  but  a  single  digit,  is  written  in  the  right-hand 
triangle  thus  formed.  When  there  are  twodigits  in  the  product,  the  unit's 
figure  is  written  in  the  right-hand  triangle,  and  the  ten's  figure  in  the  left. 
When  a  number  consisting  of  several  figures  is  to  be  multiplied,  a  series 
of  rods  must  be  selected  which  carry  these  figures  severally  in  their  upper- 
most cells,  and  arranged  side  by  side,  as  in  Fig.  151 ,  so  as  to  present  the 
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multiplicand  complete  in  reading  directly  across.  The  product  of  tW 
multiplicand  by  any  digit  will  then  be  found  in  the  row  of  cells  con* 
spoudiug  to  the  multiplier;  remembering  that,  in  reading,  the 
of  the  figures  are  to  be  taken  which  stand  in  the  successive  d 
cell*. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  product  of  the  multiplicand  can  only  be 
in  one  cli-ir  at  a  time.    The  successive  partial  products,  when  t1 
tiplier  contains  several  figures,  must  be  writteu  down  and  added 
ing  to  the  ordinary  rules  for  multiplication  in  arithmetic. 

Though  this  contrivance  is  ingenious,  it  constitutes  but  a 
on  the  way  to  a  calculating  machine.  The  loss  of  time  inevitable  in  tfo 
selection  and  arrangement  of  a  suitable  set  of  rods  for  any  niuUipM 
is  too  serious  a  disadvantage  to  allow  the  system  to  become  pi 
useful.  Many  inventors  diligently  strove  to  remove  this  objection 
attaching  the  columns  of  cell*  to  cylinders,  or  to  polygonal  block* 
wood,  capable  of  turning  ou  their  axes.  One  of  these,  Petit,  empU 
at  length  but  a  single  cylinder,  with  sliding  columns,  which  could  h 
pushed  out  of  the  general  group,  so  as  to  present  the  proper  i-ombim 
lion  detached  from  the  rest.  But  all  these  expedients  wero 
tory,  as  if  is  evident  that  they  must  have  been,  since  one  important 
dition  of  the  usefulness  of  the  system  is  that  the  columns  in  us©  si 
*  possible  in  juxtaposition, 
contrivance  of  Petit  excited  the  interest  of  a  man  .since 
in  the  scientific  and  literary  history  of  France,  the  man  to 
hi  our  own  time  we  have  seen  imputed,  however  absurdly,  the  merit  of  th 
^TiMtest  ntf  the  discoveries  of  Newton — BMse  Pascal.  Finding  liimsvlf 
uiuMctn  improve  upon  the  invention  of  Petit  for  p^rteetin  g  the  usefnlnctf 
Oft llC  Napierian  rods.  Pascal  Collceivcd%le  holder  project  of  constructing 
a  ntachine  which  should  truly  calculate.  He  succeeded  in  ;i  manner 
which  «ns  nor  a  success:  for  his  machine  as  formidably  ^toplkafeit 
and  the  ran  ire  of  its  capabilities  w;i-i  exceedingly  limited.  Ami  Jii, 
remark*  The  historian,  of  all  rlie  erections  «lf  this  gr*fti|  man,  there  wa^ 
lexicon  which  he  more  persistently  wearied  his  Renins,  in  nv  un  profitably 
w ;isted  bis  hours,  or  it  may  even  Ik1  said,  more  rapidly  wort-  out  his  life* 
than  on  thi*. 

Imperfect  as  was  the  machine  of  Pascal,  it  was  regarded  as  a  mar 
Velous  conception*  and  it  won  for  its  author  universal  apphiuso.  Mani 

he^caioits  art  isms  directed  Their  etforTs  Toward  ir^  iinpi ■>  >\ viuoiit  :  aru*iii2 
them,  (*>dlet<  Luutitn^ni  tiA  k<Mi*  XIV.    Tie-  avi  RirjtlMittl  nt«  •  •  1  tantci 

>ii"'  flUIH  i  r.oif  r\rcnT  in     ru  |  >! . !  ■»  tl^.rlie  Mi.e  'mier\  Mf  J>$&& 

and  ul  rt-'la  hi-  the  c  it^Triirnna  t>  a  form  \u  uha-h  H  llfl^ltt  have  hn' 
■  j'l-aituat  utility  had  no*  ifa  p*  i  intmaiier  been  Kt rn i t >  •  1  to  a  \  m  ffi 
pi  -- >ei  ii-iin>P  Titi'  aarlh-r  irl  tlo<  oiiprov*  ne Irl  mad*- a  ^-eret  ot  i; 
nievh. tffff  e\hrhifed  U  To  til*  pnhlic  till  II  liy.     Its  r(  ,;i>inictl' 

--rill  unknown,  and  would  lute  no  p;«*--  r  nri-r«^t  but  f**r:" 
litwti  to  a  k|jie  epi^ds1  ill  t\W  UfoW  J  niu*  U  I  loan  Ol*U  Grillr' 
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one  of  the  greatest  whom  modern  Europe  has  produced,  the  celebrated 
Leibnitz. 

Conti,  himself  a  distinguished  mathematician,  said  of  Leibnitz,  "He 
aimed  to  surpass  all  mathematicians.  There  is  hardly  a  purpose  of  civ- 
ilized life  for  which  he  did  not  invent  some  machine;  but  none  of  his 
machines  succeeded."  The  applause  with  which  all  Europe  rung  over 
the  achievement  of  Pascal,  which  was  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  genius 
wholly  without  a  parallel,  fell  painfully  on  the  ear  of  Leibnitz.  He  was 
now  in  the  very  zenith  of  a  glory  which  few  men  by  the  mere  force  of 
intellect  have  ever  attained.  The  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  all  the  German  princes,  had  lav- 
ished upon  him  dignities,  pensions,  honors;  all  the  academies  of  Europe 
enrolled  him  with  eagerness  on  the  list  of  their  associates;  apparently 
there  remained  for  him  no  scientific  distinction  further  to  attain ;  and 
yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  honors,  the  gifted,  favored,  courted  Leibnitz 
was  not  happy.  The  machine  of  Pascal  troubled  his  slumbers.  He 
resolved  to  create  a  new  one  which  should  throw  that  marvelous  achieve- 
ment into  eclipse.  This  single  project  presently  absorbed  all  his  thoughts. 
Philosophy,  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  correspondence  with  the 
learned,  relations  with  monarchs,  everything  he  put  aside  that  he  might 
gather  all  his  forces,  and  give  his  whole  genius  and  his  whole  time  to 
the  service  of  this  new  ambition.  For  nearly  four  years  he  lived  only 
for  this  one  single  end,  to  construct  a  calculating  machine  superior  to 
that  of  Pascal.  After  having  in  some  part  perfected  his  device  he  sent 
the  plans  of  it  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London ;  and  at  a  later  period  he 
laid  them  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  According  to  these 
plans,  the  machine  was  designed  to  execute  the  four  fundamental  opera- 
tions of  arithmetic.  He  had  expended  on  its  construction  a  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  francs;  and  yet  the  machine  was  found  after  all  to  be 
poorly  executed,  uncertain  in  its  operation,  and  incapable  of  performing 
an  addition  or  subtraction  extending  beyond  four  figures.  To  complete 
his  discomfiture,  it  began  to  be  hinted,  at  first  in  timid  whispers,  and 
afterward  in  open  and  bold  assertion,  that  the  machine  which  had  cost 
Leibnitz  so  much  of  his  time  and  labor  and  money,  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  imitation,  almost  servile,  of  the  contrivance  of  Grillet, 
a  machine  which  had  some  time  previously  remarkably  disappeared, 
having  been  disposed  of  by  its  inventor,  no  one  knew  how.  The  mechan- 
ical construction  of  this  instrument  was,  as  we  have  seen,  never  made 
publicly  known.  Whether  Leibnitz,  as  was  maintained  and  believed, 
had  really  become  its  secret  purchaser,  and  whether,  in  despair  of  origi- 
nating anything  better  himself,  he  had  finally  determined  to  adopt  it  as 
his  own,  is  a  question  which  cannot,  of  course,  now  be  ever  satisfactorily 
settled;  but  one  thing  which  is  matter  of  history  is  the  fact,  that  the 
machine  of  Leibnitz,  for  practical  utility,  was  inferior  to  that  from  which 
he  was  asserted  to  have  copied. 

The  logarithmic  scale  of  Edmund  Gunter,  first  constructed  in  1624, 
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may  be  classed  among  the  instruments  designed  to  facilitate  ralonlurj.o 

by  mechanical  means.  The  <li visions  of  this  scale  correspond  to  (lie 
numerical  valuer  of  the  logarithms  of  numbers.  It  reduces  the  opera 
tions  of  multiplication,  division,  and  the  extraction  of  roots,  to  the  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  of  lines.  In  theory,  its  powers  are  very  gre*it;  in 
practice  they  are  comparatively  limited,  from  the  fact  that  the  division* 
must  either  be  very  small,  or  the  dimensions  of  the  instrument  itself  be 
too  great  for  convenience.  In  its  ordinal  form,  an  additional  source  of 
inaccuracy  and  loss  of  time  was  found  in  the  necessity  of  employing  a 
dividing  compass  in  using  it;  but  this  disadvantage  was  removed  in  the 
modification  introduced  by  Lead  better  in  1750,  and  afterwards  attributed 
to  Jones,  in  which  were  embraced  two  rules  sliding  side  by  side-  A  fur- 
ther  improvement,  made  by  LeMond,  in  1795,  and  Gattey,  in  171*8,  eon* 
sisted  in  giving  to  the  sliding  rules  the  form  of  concentric  circles.  The 
circular  form  possesses  the  advantage  of  admitting  a  greater  length  of 
scale  conveniently  within  the  reach  of  the  operator;  but  still,  without 
greatly  exceeding  the  dimensions  to  which,  for  any  practically  useful 
purpose,  snch  a  machine  must,  be  li  anted,  it  is  impossible  to  see  are  results 
which  can  be  relied  on  beyond  three  Traces  of  figures. 

To  (he  list  of  those  who  from  time  to  time  attempted  the  eonstrmv 
tiou  of  calculating  machines,  properly  so  called,  must  he  added  tin* 
names  of  Sir  Samuel  Morel  ami,  (1773;)  Perranlt,  architect  of  the  Louvre 
and  of  the  Observatory  of  Paris,  (HIM  ;)  the  Marquis  Poleni,  tuitions  for 
his  masterly  achievement  of  securing  St,  Peter's  from  rain,  after  all 
other  architects  had  pronounced  the  case  hopeless,  (1701);)  LeupohL 
member  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  (1 727 :)  Clairault,  illustrious  French 
geometer,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  eighteen  years  of 
age,  (17o0;)  T/'pine,  distinguished  horologist  of  Paris,  (172.*);)  Boissen- 
deau,  (17:10  :)  Orsten,  (17:V> ;)  Pereire,  (1750;)  Diderot,  (17(H);)  Rowning, 
(1770;)  Lord  Stanhope,  (1770;)  Matthew  Tlann,  (1777;)  Midler,  (1784;) 
Abraham  Stern,  distinguished  mathematician  of  Warsaw,  (IS  14,)  and 
probably  many  others.  Of  the  effort  of  Diderot,  Mr.  llegnier,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  foregoing  information,  amusingly  says  ; 
"Since  the  arithmetical  machine,  called  Diderot's,  has  been  described 
at  length  in  the  great  Encyclopedia,  we  will  say  nothing  about  it  here, 
but  will  content  ourselves  with  recalling  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
savants  of  the  Encyclopedia  are  reputed  to-day  to  have  contributed,  with 
all  their  science  anil  all  their  genius,  to  the  creation  of  this  elunisy 
alfair.  of  w  hich  the  memory  of  Diderot  alone  has  long  borne  the  respon- 
sibility." 

Tn  the  year  1822,  a  French  inventor,  Mr.  Thomas  (de  Col  mar,)  pat- 
ented an  invention,  in  which  tin1  problem  of  the  calculating  machine 
was  first  satisfactorily  solved.  This  statement  is  not  in  conflict  with  the 
fact,  which  is  not  forgotten,  that,  in  1S21,  Mr.  Cabbage,  of  London,  com- 
menced the  construction,  under  the  patronage1  of  the  Lritish  govern- 
ment, of  the  famous  difference  engine,  of  which  the  origiual  promise 
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was  so  great,  bat  which  has  never  been  completed.  The  imperfect  con- 
dition in  which  that  remarkable  machine  has  been  left,  is  a  consequence 
not  of  any  fault  in  its  design,  but  of  the  discontinuance  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  appropriations  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Babbage's  machine  was  not  intended  to  perform  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  arithmetic,  and  hence  it  is  not  in  place  to  consider  it  here. 

Since  the  expiration  of  the  patent  of  Mr.  Thomas,  many  projects  for 
machines  of  this  description  have  been  patented  in  Europe.  It  would 
be  difficult  at  present  to  form  a  complete  list  of  the  inventors  who  have 
busied  themselves  with  this  fascinating  problem.  What  is  remarkable 
about  them,  however,  is  that  the  most  are  only  known  as  projects,  none 
of  them  having  been  successful  in  securing  that  kind  of  evidence  of 
approbation  from  those  who  need  such  help  which  is  furnished  by  their 
adoption  in  use ;  while,  of  the  few  that  have  been  received  with  the 
greatest  favor,  all  have  borrowed,  more  or  less  directly,  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  machine  of  Mr.  Thomas. 

In  the  official  general  catalogue  of  the  Exposition  of  1867  there  were 
enrolled  the  names  of  a  number  of  exhibitors  of  calculating  machines. 
Only  two  machines  of  this  class,  however,  actually  presented  them- 
selves. One  of  these  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Oprandino  Musina,  of  Mon- 
dovi,  Italy,  and  was  called  by  him  a  "  pocket  machine 77  for  addition  and 
multiplication.  It  was  very  small  and  exceedingly  simple,  being  in  the 
form  of  a  rectangular  solid,  eight  inches  long  and  an  inch  square  in 
cross-section.  Looking  upon  the  top  there  are  perceived  a  row  of  aper- 
tures, through  each  of  which  may  be  seen  a  single  figure.  These  fig- 
ures are  inscribed  upon  the  outer  circumferences  of  as  many  small 
wheels  or  drums  concealed  in  the  box,  which  have  their  faces  in  the 
same  vertical  plane,  and  their  aies  horizontal  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
sides  of  the  box.  Upon  the  vertical  side,  toward  the  observer,  there  is 
an  equal  number  of  fixed  dials,  which  carry  a  series  of  numbers,  from 
0  at  the  top  to  9 ;  the  whole  circumference  being  divided  into  ten  equal 
parts.  A  little  index,  like  the  hour-hand  of  a  clock,  on  each  dial, 
points,  when  the  instrument  is  at  rest,  to  the  zero.  Its  position  is  then 
vertical.  A  button  on  this  index  permits  the  operator  to  turn  it  in  the 
order  of  the  numbers;  and  as  he  turns,  the  corresponding  drum  in  the 
interior  turns  also  and  to  the  same  extent  It  will  be  understood  that 
the  figures  on  the  top  record  the  result,  while  the  little  cranks,  as  they 
may  be  called,  serve  to  the  performance  of  the  operation.  The  right- 
hand  drum  and  dial  answer  to  the  place  of  units ;  the  next  toward  the 
left,  to  tens;  the  next  to  hundreds,  and  so  on. 

Suppose  we  wish  to  perform  addition;  we  must  first  see  that  no  char- 
acters appear  in  the  openings  at  the  top  except  zeros.  Let  it  be 
required  to  add  267  to  431.  We  begin  with  431,  and  turning  the  units' 
crank  to  the  first  division  of  the  dial  of  units,  the  number  1  appears  in 
the  opening  at  top.  The  crank  when  released,  returns  spontaneously  to 
zero,  by  the  recoil  of  a  spiral  spring  attached  to  its  axis.   It  will  be  per- 
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ecived,  of  course,  that  it  turns  the  drum  in  the  interior,  by  means  i 
ratchet  and  catch.    Tlie  second  crank,  or  crank  of  tens,  in  then 
to  3  and  released  ;  ami  the  third  to  1.    The  number  431  then  apr 
full  on  the  top  of  the  box.    The  other  number,  2f>7,  is  then  added 
same  way,  beginning  with  7  in  the  units'  place.   Turning  the  first  emu 
to  the  figure  7,  the  drum  advances  seven  divisions,  and  as  it  was 
viously  advanced  one,  the  filial  reading  will  be  8.   The  next  crank 
then  turned  to  0,  and  the  reading  of  the  tens  becomes  9.    The  third 
crank  is  turned  to  2,  and  the  number  of  hundreds  reads  6.    The  sun 
both  numbers  is  then  presented  in  the  openings  at  top,  and  Mill 

In  this  example  there  has  appeared  no  necessity  for  carrying* 
suppose  to  this  sum?  698,  it  is  proposed  to  add  875,  As  we  turn 
units'  crank  from  0  toward  5,  the  number  9  lirst.  appears  at  top,  and  1 
the  zero.  While  the  crank  is  moving  from  1  to  2,  therefore,  a  unit  must 
be  carried  from  the  first  drum  to  the  second.  This  is  ejected  by  a 
ratchet  connection  between  the  successive  drums,  which  takes 
only  once  in  each  revolution,  and  when  the  drum  on  the  right,  or,  u$ 
may  call  it,  the  driving  drum,  is  passing  from  9  to  0*  In  the  pi 
instance  the  units'  drum,  after  passing  zero,  goes  on  to  3,  13  being  I 
sum  of  8  and  5,  and  the  1  (ten)  having  been  carried  forward  to  the  I 
drum.  But  here  occurs  a  necessity  for  carrying  again,  since  the  reading 
of  that  drum  is  already  9.  This  9  will  accordingly  change  to  0,  and  the 
third  diuni,  which  marked  0,  will  exhibit  the  number  7.  Turning  now 
the  second  crank  to  7,  the  drum  which  stood  at  0  advances  to  7  also. 
And  turning  the  third  crank  to  8,  the  7  of  the  third  drum  becomes  suc- 
cessively 8,  9,  and  0  (carrying  1,)  and  afterwards  1,  2,  3,  &c.  to  5.  The 
total  sum  is  then  seen  in  the  openings  on  the  top  to  be  1,573. 

For  multiplications,  it  is  evident  that  each  crank  must  be  similarly 
moved  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  the  multiplier,  before  advanc- 
ing to  the  next.  Since  the  movement  of  the  crank  is  possible  in  only 
one  direction,  subtraction  and  division  by  means  of  this  machine  are 
impossible.  Subtraction  may  be  performed  by  adding  the  arithmetical 
complement  of  the  subtrahend;  which,  if  the  machine  were  otherwise 
serviceable,  would  be  a  partial  compensation  for  the  disadvantage.  This 
little  contrivance  hardly  deserves,  perhaps,  to  be  called  a  machine. 

The  other  object  of  this  class  mentioned  above  as  having  been  present 
in  the  Exposition  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Thomas  de  Colmar,  spoken 
of  in  the  foregoing  brief  historical  sketch.  Although  this  invention,  if 
judged  by  the  date  of  its  patent,  is  not  recent,  it  is  in  this  country  so 
almost  unknown  that  it  lias  for  us  the  character  of  an  invention  entirely 
new.  At  the  same  time  the  complete  solution  which  it  furnishes  of  a 
mechanical  problem  which  had  bathed  the  ingenuity  of  inventors,  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  executes  its  operations,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  may  be  managed,  entitle  it  to  something  more  than  a  cursory 
notice. 

The  arithmometer  of  Mr.  Thomas  presents,  externally,  the  appearance 
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of  a  neatly  finished  box ;  the  dimensions  being  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  places  of  figures  to  which  it  is  designed  that  the  operations  of  the 
machine  shall  extend.  This  number  is  generally  six,  seven,  or  eight  for 
each  factor  in  multiplication,  or  twice  as  many  in  the  product ;  but  Mr, 
Thomas  has  constructed  machines  with  as  many  as  sixteen  figures  in  the 
factors,  and  thirty-two  in  the  products.  For  a  machine  of  eight  places 
in  the  factors,  the  measurement  in  length  is  about  two  feet,  the  breadth 
being  nearly  seven  inches,  and  the  depth  three  and  a  half.  On  opening 
the  box,  there  appears,  first,  a  metal  plate  having  a  number  of  grooves 
cut  through  it  equal  to  the  number  of  characters  to  be  admitted  into  a 
multiplicand,  parallel  to  each  other  in  direction  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  length  of  the  box.  These  grooves  are  graduated,  and  the  divis- 
ions are  inscribed  with  the  characters  from  0  to  9.  An  index  which 
slides  in  each  groove  can  be  placed  opposite  to  any  division.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  box  from  the  operator,  and  beyond  the  grooves,  are 
an  equal  number  of  small  circular  openings,  one  being  opposite  to  each 
groove,  in  which  the  results  of  the  operations  are  designed  to  appear. 
These  results  are  formed  of  characters  inscribed  in  a  circular  arrange- 
ment on  the  plane  faces  of  as  many  disks  which  are  concealed  within 
the  box,  but  present  their  successive  characters  at  the  openings  as  they 
revolve.  At  one  end  of  the  box  in  the  interior  is  a  small  crank  which 
turns  horizontally,  and  is  the  means  by  which  the  machine  is  operated. 

In  using  the  machine  it  must  first  be  seen  that  no  characters  are  visi- 
ble in  the  openings  in  which  the  result  is  to  appear.  The  indexes  are 
then  set  in  their  grooves  opposite  to  the  characters  which  form  the  first 
number  to  be  used ;  a  single  turn  is  given  to  the  crank,  and  the  same 
characters  appear  in  the  little  windows  opposite  the  several  grooves. 
Another  arrangement  given  to  the  indexes  in  the  case  of  addition,  and 
another  turn  given  to  the  crank,  add  a  second  number  to  the  first;  and 
this  process  may  be  continued  as  fast  a&  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  operator 
to  effect  the  necessary  changes  of  the  indexes.  For  multiplication  the 
expedition  is  greater.  The  multiplicand  having  been  once  set  by  means 
of  the  indexes,  multiplication  by  any  number  is  effected  by  the  simple 
process  of  turning  the  crank  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  that  num- 
ber. And  that  nothing  may  be  left  dependent  on  the  memory  or  sub- 
jected to  the  chances  of  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  there  is 
another  series  of  smaller  windows  in  which  appears  the  record  of  the 
number  of  turns  given  to  the  crank,  as  each  successive  figure  of  the 
multiplier  is  employed.  When  the  multiplication  by  the  unit's  figure  is 
complete,  that  by  the  tens  follows,  and  is,  by  a  simple  expedient,  added 
to  the  first.  As,  in  written  arithmetic,  we  begin  the  tens'  product  one 
place  to  the  left,  so  in  this  mechanical  process  we  transport  the  units' 
product  one  place  to  the  right — the  result  being  identically  the  same. 
In  order  to  allow  of  this  movement,  the  plate  which  carries  the  result, 
and  which  is  independent  of  that  to  which  the  indexes  belong,  lifts  out  of 
connection  with  the  machinery  below,  being  hinged  by  a  sliding  hinge 
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on  its  outer  edge,  which  permits  it  to  be  moved  right  or  left.  This  plate 
having  been  raised  by  a  button,  moved  one  place  toward  the  right,  and 
readjusted,  the  multiplication  by  the  ten's  figure  takes  place  as  before, 
the  number  of  tens  in  the  multiplier  being  at  the  same  time  recorded  in 
its  proper  little  window.  To  multiply  by  the  hundreds,  thousands,  &c, 
is  only  to  repeat  the  operation  just  described  for  the  tens. 

So  much  for  the  machine  as  it  appears  to  the  spectator;  now  for  the 
transmission  of  the  motion.  Each  recording  dial  above  described 
carries  immediately  beneath  it  a  beveled  pinion,  which  is  geared  into 
another  beveled  pinion  on  a  horizontal  arbor,  its  own  axis  being  vertical. 
This  horizontal  arbor  extends  from  beneath  the  dial  directly  across  the 
box,  and  underneath  the  groove  belonging  to  that  dial  with  which  it  is 
coincident  in  direction.  This  arbor  is  square,  or  angular,  and  it  carries 
a  pinion  which  can  slide  on  it  from  end  to  end,  but  cannot  turn  round 
without  turning  the  arbor  also.  And  immediately  under  the  pinion  is  a 
barrel  or  cylinder  having  the  same  length  as  the  grooves  above  it,  upon 
the  surface  of  which  are  projecting  teeth  or  leaves  extending  longitu- 
dinally to  unequal  distances.  On  one-half  the  barrel  there  are  no  leaves 
at  all.  On  the  other  half,  the  leaves  form  a  series  of  niue  in  all,  increas- 
ing in  length  from  one-tenth  of  the  length  of  the  cylinder  to  nine-tenths. 
It  is  as  if  a  full-leaved  pinion  of  eighteen  or  twenty  teeth  had  been 
originally  made,  and  afterwards  cut  down,  so  as  to  present  the  limited 
number  of  unequal  leaves  just  described.  The  effect  of  this  construction 
will  now  be  understood,  and  the  understanding  will  be  facilitated  by 
reference  to  the  little  figure  here  annexed.  Here,  A  represents  a  long- 
leaved  pinion  from  which  the  leaves  have  been  partially  cut 
away ;  and  B  represents  a  spur-wheel  gearing  into  the  pin- 
ion. It  is  obvious  that  if  B  is  near  the  end  A  of  the  large 
pinion  it  will  be  acted  on  by  onlj  a  few  of  the  leaves  of  the 
pinion,  while  at  the  opposite  end  it  will  be  acted  on  by  them 
Fig.  152.  all.  There  are  twenty  leaves  in  the  pinion  here  represented. 
Only  nine  of  these  are  needed  in  the  machine  of  Mr.  Thomas,  the  rest 
being  cut  away  entirely ;  and  of  these  nine  the  lengths  increase  in  the 
proportions  just  stated,  so  that  the  spur-wheel  B,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion given  it  by  sliding  it  on  its  arbor,  may  engage  during  a  revolution 
of  A  any  number  of  leaves,  from  one  to  nine;  and  may  even,  also,  by 
being  moved  beyond  the  reach  of  any  of  the  leaves,  escape  being  acted 
upon  by  them  altogether. 

It  will  now  be  seen  what  is  the  effect  of  sliding  the  indexes  as 
described  above,  in  the  setting  of  the  machine.  Each  of  these  indexes 
commands  one  of  the  little  spur-wheels,  B,  and  places  it  at  that  point  in 
which  it  will  engage  as  many  leaves  of  the  large  pinion,  A,  as  there  are 
units  on  the  graduated  scale  opposite  to  it.  The  revolution  of  A  ad- 
vances the  spur-wheel  just  so  many  teeth,  and  this  spur-wheel,  turning 
its  arbor  with  it,  transmits  a  movement  of  precisely  the  same  number 
of  places  through  the  bevel  gearing  to  the  dial. 
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It  must  now  be  provided  that  all  the  large  barrel-pinions  shall  turn 
simultaneously.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  horizontal  arbor  extend- 
ing longitudinally  along  the  box,  and  acting  on  the  arbors  of  all  the 
barrels  by  means  of  bevel-gearing.  Finally,  this  longitudinal  arbor  is 
similarly  driven  by  a  vertical  arbor  at  the  right  hand  extremity  of  the 
box ;  a  crank  turning  horizontally  being  attached  to  this  vertical  arbor. 
This  last  complication  was  unnecessary,  since  the  crank  might  be 
attached  directly  to  the  end  of  the  horizontal  arbor;  but  the  inventor 
has  preferred  the  construction  actually  employed,  because  it  permits  to 
inclose  the  crank  in  the  box  without  detaching  it;  and  also  because  of 
the  small  altitude  (three  and  a  half  inches)  of  the  machine. 

Thus  far  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  provision  for  carrying  for  tens. 
This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  mechanism  upon  the  arbors  of  the  barrels 
and  spur-wheels  above  spoken  of,  and  between  the  barrels  and  the  dials, 
of  which  the  parts  are  ordinarily  out  of  gear,  but  which  when  brought 
as  occasion  requires  to  engage  with  each  other,  cause  the  dial  to  advance 
one  place,  after  the  advance  regularly  due  to  the  revolution  has  been 
completed.  The  movement  by  which  the  parts  are  thrown  into  gear  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  a  pin  beneath  the  dial  of  the  next  place  to 
the  right,  which  pin  is  fixed  at  such  a  point  as  to  operate  just  as  the 
nine  of  that  dial  is  giving  place  to  zero.  But  no  carrying  takes  place 
anywhere  along  the  line  until  all  the  leaves  of  the  barrel-pinions  have 
completed  their  effect;  and  this  (because  all  those  leaves  are  on  one 
side  of  the  barrels  respectively,  while  the  opposite  sides  are  blank) 
occurs  when  the  revolution  is  half  completed.  The  carrying,  if  any  is 
necessary,  will  then  take  place  in  the  several  orders  of  figures  success- 
ively, beginning  at  the  right.  The  propriety  of  this  arrangement  will 
appear  when  it  is  considered  that  the  carrying  from  a  lower  order  may 
itself  be  the  occasion  necessitating  a  carrying  from  the  next  higher;  as 
was  illustrated  by  the  example  employed  in  speaking  of  the  machine  of 
Musina.  Moreover,  as  a  little  force  is  necessary  in  producing  the  move- 
ment required  in  carrying,  it  is  important  that  the  resistances  should  not 
be  allowed  to  accumulate.  This  is  prevented  by  making  the  movements 
consecutive  and  not  simultaneous.  In  the  machine  of  Musina  no  such 
provision  has  been  made,  and  consequently,  when  several  figures  are  to 
be  earned  at  once,  as  may  happen,  for  example,  when  a  unit  is  added  to 
such  a  number  as  1)999999,  the  united  resistance  is  sufficient  to  endan- 


why  it  was  thought  expedient  to  conline  all  the  leaves  upon  the  barrel- 
pinions  to  one-half  the  circumference.  They  thus  accomplish  their 
work  in  the  first  half  of  the  revolution,  and  leave  time  to  make  all  the 
subsequent  movements  of  carrying  consecutive. 

We  thus  see  how  addition  and  multiplication  are  provided  for.  .It 
remains  to  consider  the  cases  of  subtraction  and  division.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  recording  dials  are  turned  by  a  bevel  gearing,  the  axes 
of  the  driving  gear-wheels  being  horizontal,  while  those  of  the  dials 
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themselves  arc  vertical.  Xow  whim,  by  a  mechanism  of  this 
rotation  round  a  horizontal  axis  is  transmitted  to  a  wheel  having  it 
axis  vertical,  the  direction  of  rotation  which  this  latter  w\u 
assume  will  depend  on  the  limb  by  which  it  is  engaged,  If  at 
one  Bide  of  the  center  it  will  turn  one  way;  if  on  the  othor  hi  tie 
other  way.  In  the  machine  under  ion  si  deration  eaeli  of  tin*  fiorizont: 
arbors  beneath  the  dials  carries  tiro  bevel  goar  wheels  couiieeted  tftg 
and  capable  of  sliding  together  on  the  arbor,  but  placed  so  far 
that  when  one  of  them  engages  the  pinion  of  the  dial  wheel,  (which 
between  I  hem,)  the  other  in  thrown  ont.  This  whole  system  of  sliding 
gear-wheels  on  all  the  arbors  in  commanded  b\  a  frame- work  find  1c\'t 
arrangement ?  such  that,  by  moving  a  button,  the  direction  of  rotation  pj 
all  the  recording  dials  may  be  simultaneously  reversed;  while  the  muvr 
ment  of  the  driving  crank  is  always  in  the  same  direction-  It  Will  he 
seen  that  it  would  not  do  to  turn  the  crank  itself  backward  ami  tlitm  U> 
reverse  the  rotation  of  the  recording  dials  by  reversing  that  of  the 
laurel  pinions,  This  would  be  a  wimple  and  entirely  eligible 
proceeding  if  nothing  were  to  be  considered  but  the  turning  back\ 
the  several  dials  through  the  numbers  of  places  marked  by  their  eon 
sponding  indexes;  but  as  it  would  neutralize  the  whole  arrangement 
carrying,  by  making  the  action  of  the  barrel  pinions  to  take  place 
the  last  instead  of  the  first  half  of  the  revolution,  it  is  iiiodmiMioJe. 
The  processes  of  subtraction  and  division  now  hardly  require*  further 
explanation.  The  first  of  these  operations  requires  no  other  man: 
tion  but  that  which  is  used  in  addition.  For  division  it  is  ex|>eoMeTu\ 
before  placing  the  dividend,  to  lift  the  plate  carrying  the  recording"  dials 
and  to  carry  it  as  far  as  possible  to  the  right.  The  dividend  is  then 
introduced  by  setting  the  indexes  to  its  proper  figures,  and  the  reversing 
button  being  at  addition,  giving  one  turn  to  the  crank.  The  button  is 
then  to  be  placed  at  subtraction,  and  the  divisor  marked  by  the  indexes 
just  beneath  those  left-hand  figures  of  the  dividend  which  suffice  to 
contain  it.  The  operator  turning  the  machine  watches  the  diminishing 
figures  of  the  dividend  until  they  become  less  than  those  of  the  divisor 
beneath  them,  when  he  ceases  to  turn  and  moves  the  plate  carrying  the 
dials  one  place  to  the  left.  In  the  mean  time  the  machine  itself  has 
recorded  his  first  quotient  figure.  The  other  quotient  figures  are  obtained 
in  like  manner,  and  when  the  operation  is  complete,  the  remainder,  if 
any,  will  stand  in  the  place  of  the  dividend. 

The  expedition  with  which  these  operations  may  be  conducted  is 
marvelous.  It  seems  to  be  thought  by  some  that  an  arithmetical 
machine  is  of  no  practical  use.  because  it  is  not  customary  in  point  of 
fact  to  perform  large  multiplications  or  divisions  by  purely  arithmetical 
processes.  As  computations  are  usually  .conducted,  logarithms  aiv 
invariably  resorted  to  for  such  purposes.  But  these  are  precisely  the 
multiplications  and  divisions  in  which  logarithms,  with  all  their  util- 
ity, fail  to  furnish  the  required  results  without  an  amount  of  trouble 
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soine  interpolation  which  it  is  a  weariness  to  the  calculator  even  to 
think  of.  No  tables  of  logarithms  extend  beyond  five  places  of  natural 
numbers.  And  even  those  which  are  furnished  with  the  auxiliary  and 
minor  tables  in  the  same  page  for  facilitating  interpolation,  exact  of  the 
most  expert  arithmetician  a  greater  expenditure  of  time,  in  finding  and 
writing  the  logarithms  and  in  afterwards  looking  out  the  natural  num- 
bers, than  is  necessary  to  perform  the  same  problem  by  the  machine 
three  times  over.  In  these  transcriptions  and  secondary  computations 
for  interpolation,  there  are,  moreover,  repeated  opportunities  for  the 
intrusion  of  error ;  but  the  machine,  when  its  original  adjustments  are 
correet,  never  makes  a  mistake. 

In  multiplying  and  dividing  by  logarithms,  we  often,  on  account  of 
the  trouble,  just  spoken  of,  of  interpolation, disregard  entirely  the  small 
decimals  of  our  products,  and  fail  to  pursue  our  quotients  to  many  places, 
and  yet  such  neglect  sometimes  vitiates  a  result,  and  oftener  leaves  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction.  The  machine  will  give  an  answer  to  a  number 
of  places  embracing  the  full  extent  of  its  range  with  absolutely  the  same 
facility,  and  with  the  same  unerring  accuracy,  as  to  two  or  three  only. 
The  writer,  as  the  result  of  a  pretty  heavy  experience  in  the  use  of  log- 
arithms, and  of  a  trial  for  a  limited  time  of  the  calculating  machine  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  is  fully  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that,  as  an  aid  to  the  ordinary 
calculations  of  business,  but  still  more  to  the  laborious  computations  into 
which  the  man  of  science  is  often  compelled  to  enter,  this  machine  has  a 
very  substantial  value,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  more  and  more  highly  appre- 
ciated the  longer  it  is  used. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  range  of  the  ordinary  calculators  of 
Mr.  Thomas  is  limited  to  six  or  eight  places  in  the  factors,  and  twelve 
or  sixteen  in  the  product.  But  it  is  easily  seen  how,  with  little  trouble, 
this  range  may  be  practically  extended.  Suppose  that,  with  an  eight- 
figure  instrument,  it  is  desired  to  multiply  two  numbers  extending  to 
twice  as  many  places;  that  is,  to  sixteen  figures  each.  The  first  eight 
figures  of  the  multiplicand  may  be  treated  by  themselves,  being  assumed 
to  have  eight  zeroes  after  them.  These  eight  may  be  multiplied  by  the 
first  eight  of  the  multiplier,  assumed  in  like  manner  to  be  followed  by 
eight  zeroes.  The  product,  found  in  a  few  seconds,  must  then  be  writ- 
ten down  with  sixteen  zeroes  following;  and  then  the  same  eight  figures 
of  the  multiplicand  may  be  multiplied  by  the  second  eight  of  the  multi- 
plier, the  product  being  written  down  under  the  former,  but  with  only 
eight  zeroes.  Thirdly,  the  second  eight  figures  of  the  multiplicand  may 
then  be  successively  multiplied  by  the  first  eight,  and  the  second  eight 
of  the  multiplier,  as  before;  the  former  product  being  written  down 
with  eight  zeroes,  and  the  latter  with  none.  The  four  products  added 
as  they  stand  will  furnish  the  total  product  required. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  this  kind  actually  performed  with  the 
machine  for  the  express  purpose  of  this  illustration.  From  beginning 
to  end,  the  time  occupied  in  obtaining  the  result  was  six  minutes,  of 
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which  a  considerable  part  was  occupied  in  transcription,  Roqt 
multiply  the  number  96BS0S3477§fi2188  by  B795031824673*L2.  Divid? 
the  multiplicand  into  IUS^jJIihhhhhKIO  and  77DS2U&,    Divide  a] 
multiplier  into  870563 1  8U(M.MWXHK)  and  MiVpifl, 
First  product  S42S^u0t>7:t4bsil] 
Second  product  ------  2$ 

Third  product    ------  0859O244£4m**742O(> 

Fourth  product  -   -   -   -   -    -  tft2Ai2&i76478 

Total-   -------    81^04018057021 11 1 JlWiJlTi: 

Of  the  six  minutes  occupied  iu  performing  this  operation,  lees  t 
two  are  consumed  in  the  strictly  calculating  part ;  the  setting  of 
indexes,  and  the  clearing  of  the  tables  between  the  surces.-sive  rafdlifi 
cations  requiring  some  time,  and  Hie  transcription  ami  .summation  occu- 
pying the  rest.  Of  course  a,  problem  like  this  is  beyond  tin  m 
any  logarithmic  tables  existing;  and  if  it  were  not,  the  |o. 
method  would  be  very  much  slower  and  greatly  more  fxoubttaOgae, 

A  coin  [in  rat  ive  example  iu  which  the  tables  will  lurui-sh  \*\  inU't] 
Hon  a  result  very  nearly  accurate  is  the  multiplication  of  lour  Agtnv- 
four — as  for  insiaoce,  6,650  by  3,07&  This  maehine  gives  th<  prod* 
34,4U2,L'U7  in  less  than  half  a  minute,  including  til*  time  occupied 
preparation.  It  will  be  an  expeditious  operator  who  will  react]  t), 
by  means  of  logarithms  iu  less  than  two  and  a  half  minuter  ;  andlto* 
he  will  find  it  inaccurate  in  the  lust  place— the  tables  giving  1,402.20$; 
;ui  error  which  he  might  correct  hy  uousidering  the  unit's  jdoces  of  tlu- 
factors,  if  be  could  have  entire  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  prerrdiiu 
tigurcs. 

Of  the  numerous  calculating  machines  which  have  been  proposal  m 
constructed  since  Unit  of  Mr,  Thomas  became  au  a  seer  ta  i  tied  sunr-. 
those  ot  .Messrs,  Hwivi  $  Jay^Mf  firauct»»  and  of  Jlr- fitaifcl,  of  Utmi^ 
are  the  only  ones  which,  so  fur  as  is  known,  have  solved  the  problem  in 
a  manner  entirely  satisfactory.  Both  of  these  employ  a  inerlianhtoi  in 
which  the  barrel  pittioufl  of  Mr.  Thomas  are  in  substance  introduced; 
ami  hence  they  cannot  he  regarded  as  presenting  original  solutions.  In 
both  of  thrin  the  mechanism  is  too  delicate  for  ordinary  rough  ligngft, 
and  lliey  arc  both  costly. 

It  has  been  menl ioued  above  that  two  difficulties  attend  1 1  ie construr- 
tion  of  a  machine  for  ariitnnei i< »id  caleida rions.  TJie  ttrsr  is  to  adapt  it 
In  receive unj  UtimK'tt  within  a  gtvwj  i an-r  on  \\  hieh  it  ma>  ) h <  desi ivd  (<■ 
OjpeMttS  A  COUUt big  machine  udils  at  rWll  hlOYelimnt  io\,nralilv  U 
nonihi r.  fin-  l>i  nrduini  ily  a  unit,  (Mil  it  may  be  made  ;js  w  <  M  ,n 
number  of  units-  and  plWidcd  this  number  is  to  he  emu  hhi:i  My  ,tlUb, 
without  change,  no  machinery  is  necessary  to  at  complish  the  olifci  |  h 
such  as  is  of  the  simplest  description.  But  when  the  number  t«h 
operated  nil  is  dillerent  lor  every  new  operation,  it  is  extremely  lit  flic  til] 
to  devise  a  tfimpk  mechanism  capable  Of  adapting  itself  iu  this  conditio 
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Mr.  Thomas's  system  of  barrel  pinions  was  the  earliest  expedient  by 
which  the  difficulty  here  signalized  was  satisfactorily  overcome;  and 
we  have  seen  that  it  has  been  more  or  less  explicitly  reproduced  in  the 
later  machines  which  have  equally  succeeded. 

The  other  difficulty  is  that  which  is  encountered  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  make  provision  for  carrying  for  tens.  In  counting  machines 
each  of  the  figure  dials  acts,  at  the  proper  point  in  its  revolution,  upon 
the  one  next  higher.  This  is  the  case  also  in  the  calculating  machine  of 
Musina,  described  above.  But,  in  counting-machines,  the  addition  is 
made  always  to  a  single  dial,  the  lowest  in  order;  and  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  from  this  to  the  next,  it  finds  that  one  at  rest.  In  an 
efficient  calculating  machine,  additions  are  simultaneously  made  to  all 
the  dials ;  and  if,  in  carrying,  each  acts  directly  on  the  next,  its  action 
will  often  arrive  at  a  time  when  that  one  is  in  motion,  so  that  the  two 
actions  will  interfere,  or  the  carrying  action  will  fail  to  take  effect.  The 
only  remedy,  while  this  direct  action  of  one  dial  upon  another  is  main- 
tained as  part  of  the  system,  is  to  cause  the  dials  to  move  successively, 
as  in  the  machine  of  Musina;  an  expedient  which  so  far  protracts  the 
time  of  the  operation  as  to  neutralize  in  great  measure  the  advantage. 
The  alternative  is  to  reject  the  direct  action  of  dial  upon  dial,  and  to 
introduce  a  mechanism  which  may  be  prepared  for  action  at  the  moment 
when  the  necessity  of  carrying  occurs ;  but  which  shall  not  act  until  all 
the  dials  have  completed  the  movements  which  the  setting  of  the 
machine  requires.  This  mechanism  then  taking  separate  and  subsequent 
effect  will  complete  the  operation.  That  the  special  branch  of  the  problem 
here  considered  is  not  simple,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  since  the 
time  of  Gerbert,  it  has  occupied  ineffectually  the  attention  of  so  many 
ingenious  men;  and  that  Babbage  himself  confesses  that  it  was  the 
source  of  his  greatest  trouble  in  the  construction  of  his  great  difference 
engine. 

The  purpose  of  this  engine,  and  of  the  similar  machines  constructed  by 
G.  Mr.  Schentz,  of  Stockholm,  of  which  one  is  at  the  Dudley  Observatory 
in  this  country,  and  another  in  the  office  of  the  registrar  general,  in  Lon- 
don, is  not  to  perform  the  simple  operations  of  ordinary  arithmetic,  but 
to  compute  the  extended  tables  required  for  astronomical  and  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  the  successive  numbers  form  terms  of  a  series  connected 
by  a  law  expressible  in  a  general  formula.  The  calculation  of  these  num- 
bers by  the  ordinary  methods  is  an  operation  involving  immense  labor, 
and  the  results  are  liable  to  be  vitiated  by  the  errors  to  which  even  the 
most  expert  arithmeticians  are  occasionally  liable.  Supposing,  more- 
over, that  the  computations  are  entirely  correct,  there  remains  the  pos- 
sibility of  errors  of  the  press,  which  the  utmost  vigilance  is  not  always 
sufficient  to  prevent  It  was,  therefore,  a  part  of  Mr.  Babbage'^ 
not  only  to  compute  the  numbers  by  machinery,  but  also  to  impre 
when  completed,  upon  a  plate  from  which  they  might  bs  directly  ] 
or  upon  a  matrix  from  which  such  a  plate  could  be  cast 
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The  process  by  which  the  computations  are  roude  is  founded  on  *h 
is  called  m  algebra  the  method  of  diffvrvnm>   It  is  tleiuonstnilile  i 
when  a  wriL's  of  terms  is  raleulafed  from  a  formula,  by  giving  fouin 
able  quantity  ill  tins  formula  equal  successive  increments,  ami  wl 
flram  these  terms  a  series  of  dineteiices  is  formed  by  taking  eueti  p 
from  the  next,  and  a  second  series,  by  taking  the  differences  nff  thti  i 
fercnees,        a  third  by  operating  on  the  second  in  like  maimer,  >m  onto  ' 
of  f0fiil  diuV-renecs  will  be  reached  at  last,  so  that  the  next  sneeeedi^ 
aeries  will  be  zeroes.   The  number  of  orders  of  difference*  hi  a  ptudg  i 
algebraic  aeries  will  lie  equal  to  the  index  of  the  highest  power  to 
the  variable  is  involved  in  the  given  formula.    Let  the  formula  t 

ax  +  b 

ami  put  ft  =  2,  h  =  3,  and  j<  (the  variable)  =     1 T  2j  3,  &c,  sueee* 
ami  we  have  the  terms, 

Series    -----    3       0       7       9       11        13  15 

Differences      ---2222         2  2 
Le  t  the  formula  be — 

jJ  +  ax  +  s 

and  we  shall  have  two  orders  of  dillerenees  as  follows: 

Series  -  -  -  -  a     u     n      is      27     38  r>i 

1st  difference*  -   -       3      5        7        0        11  13 
2d  differences  -   -  2        2         2         2  2 

Take  the  following  formula,  putting  t  =  i 

./:t  —  <u-~  +  ^•/'  +  c 
Scries    -     -    -    -     I        0        10       22       48       04         100  &r. 
1st  differences  -    -  2        1         12        1MJ        40  72 

lid  differences    -    -  2        S        14       20  20 

3d  differences    -    -  0        0  0  0 

In  like  manner  a  series  formed  on  the  following  will  give  four  orders 
of  dillerenees : 

j»_2.r<+4.r-  — 3.r4-  4, 

Series    ---44      14     08      1S|D      4(>4K    004        1804  ,  3308,. 
1st  dillerenees  -    0    10     44    120(.       2S0(l      :>30      000c  1414d 
2d  dilferenees  -     10     34     S2„      154t.       250     370,,  ollc 
3d  differences  -         24     4S,    72,,         00      120A  144,, 
4th  dillerenees  -  2  1,,   21,       21  24,,  24:l 

Suppose  that  in  this  series  we  had  only  the  first  live  terms,  eiiduu 
with  1S4.  'this  term  we  mark  and  we  have  a  series  of  <lillereiu-«*> 
imirked  (,/>.</,  e,  in  an  oblique  downward  line.  As  tlie  fourth  differ- 
ences are  all  equal,  a\  e  may  write  21Ane.\t  after  24,,;  and  by  tin4  law  ol 
eonst ruction  we  know  that  t his  difference  added  to  t he  oim  marked  A  (  4s 
will  give  the  ditference  marked  h  (72).  Then  b  added  to  n  will  give  <  : 
and  c  added  to  c  will  give  <l :  and  finally,  d  added  to  the  term  d  will 
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give  E  (464).  Thus,  by  a  series  of  four  additions,  we  obtain  any  term  when 
we  have  th3  series  of  differences  leading  up  to  the  last  term  found. 
And  as  the  effect  of  the  successive  additions  is  to  carry  on  the  successive 
series  of  differences  precisely  as  it  extends  the  main  series,  when  one 
term  has  been  found  by  this  process,  the  extension  may  go  on  in  the 
same  way  indefinitely.  The  letters  a,  A,  &,  b,  c,  c,  &c,  annexed  to  the 
differences  further  to  the  right,  lead  from  the  term  1894  to  the  term  3308 
by  the  same  kind  of  zigzag  movement. 

A  machine,  therefore,  constructed  to  make  these  additions  will  com- 
pute any  series  of  tabular  numbers  formed  on  such  a  law  so  soon  as  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  initial  terms  of  the  series  have  been  computed 
in  advance,  to  furnish  differences  of  all  the  orders.  In  this  case  five 
terms  are  necessary.  If  a  series  has  more  orders  of  differences  than 
four,  these,  in  the  cases  which  occur  in  practice,  are  very  small,  and 
rarely  affect  sensibly  the  numbers  required  in  the  tables.  The  engine 
of  Scheutz  employs  four  orders  of  differences,  and  computes  the  tabular 
numbers  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  j>laces  of  decimals,  of  which  only  the  first 
eight  or  ten  are  printed.  Any  error  from  the  neglect  of  fifth  or  higher 
differences  will  be  lost  among  the  neglected  decimals ;  and  when  the 
process  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  endanger  the  accuracy  of  the  figures 
retained^  the  machine  is  set  anew.  This  will  only  be  necessary  when 
the  accumulation  of  fifth  differences  exceeds  unity  in  the  fourth. 

To  explain  the  construction  of  these  engines  without  very  full  draw- 
ings would  be  impossible.  The  design  of  this  notice  is  simply  to  show 
in  what  manner  they  effect  their  results  by  a  series  of  additions.  For 
each  order  of  differences  there  is  a  distinct  set  of  number-wheels.  The 
numbers  on  the  wheels  belonging  to  fourth  differences  are  added  to  those 
already  on  the  wheels  belonging  to  the  third;  these  in  turn  to  those  of 
the  second,  and  so  on.  Inasmuch  as  a  wheel  which  is  receiving  an  addi- 
tion cannot  at  the  same  time  be  transmitting  one,  the  mechanism  is  so 
contrived  that  the  even  differences  (fourth  and  second)  are  added  to  the 
odd  (third  and  first)  by  one  movement,  and  the  odd  differences  are  car- 
ried forward  by  a  succeeding  one. 

The  numbers  expressive  of  the  completed  term  are  presented  in  types 
which  impress  the  characters  in  a  material  suitable  for  forming  a  matrix. 
This  material  is  a  kind  of  papier  mnchS,  such  as  is  now  extensively 
employed  in  stereotyping  for  the  purposes  of  the  ordinary  letter-press 
The  type  are  made  of  steel  and  are  presented  downward,  the  tablet 
carrying  the  plastic  substance  being  raised  at  the  proper  moment  by  an 
eccentric  to  receive  the  impression.  After  each  impression  the  tablet 
advances  so  as  to  present  a  fresh  surface  at  the  proper  distance  for  the 
next  impression.  The  entire  surface  of  the  plastic  material  is  rubbed 
with  black  lead  to  give  it  smoothness  and  facilitate  casting  from  the 
impression  a  stereotype  plate  of  the  ordinary  form.  When  such  a  plate 
has  been  successfully  cast  the  results  of  the  computation  are  secured 
precisely  as  the  machine  gives  them. 
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The  Schentz  machine  in  the  ofiice  of  the  registrar  general  in 
has  performed  ftUOfe  useful  work  hi  the  computation  of  tables*  At 
time  of  the  Universal  Exposition  of  18(S*J,  in  Loudon,  it  wa.s  in 
constant  requisition  that  it  eouM  not  be  spare*!  long  enough  to  be 
8  part  of  tin-  Exposition,  to  the  interest  of  which  it  would 
greatly  contributed. 

Mr.  Habbage  has  projected  n  calculating  machine  of  much 
powers  than  the  difference  engine,  which  lie  calls  the  analytical  engi 
The  object  of  tliia  is  to  develop  algebraic  expressions  and  to  tabu" 
the  numerical  value  of  explicated  functions  wlim  more  vuriatde* 
one  lire  made  to  alter  their  values.    It  is  said  that  the  desi-us  of  tlm 
engine  have  been  prepared  in  detail,  and  Mr.  Babbiigc  himself*  in 
latest  book,  expresses  a  hope  that  it  may  yet  be  constructed  ;  but 
undertaking  is,  in  a  pecuniary  [mint  of  view,  a  formidable  uti<  , 
k  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  may  be  disappointed- 


ADDENDA. 


ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE. 

In  the  calculations  of  pressures,  on  page  80,  the  pressure  of  the 
natural  atmosphere  is  taken  at  2110.8  pounds  per  square  foot.  If  we 
assume,  as  is  commonly  done,  the  mean  atmospheric  pressure  to  be  15 
pounds  per  square  inch,  the  pressure  per  square  foot  will  be  2100  pounds. 
It  is  nearer  to  the  truth  to  take  the  mean  pressure  at  14.7  pounds ;  and 
it  is  upon  this  assumption  that  the  determination  is  made  for  the  purpose 
of  the  calculations  above  referred  to.  This  statement  was  appended  in 
the  original  manuscript  to  the  passage  on  page  80,  and  was  designed  to 
appear  on  that  page  as  a  foot-note ;  but  the  note  was  accidentally  omitted. 

THOMPSON'S  ROTARY  STEAM-ENGINE. 

In  the  description  of  Thompson's  differential  rotary  steam-engine, 
commencing  on  page  87,  it  is  remarked  that  "  it  will  be  seen  by  com- 
paring these  figures  that  there  ar  *  two  pairs  of  pistons,  each  pair  being 
attached  to  a  core  which  occupies  but  half  the  length  of  the  cylinder  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis."  The  comparison  of  the  figures  given  does  not 
illustrate  the  last  part  of  this  statement ;  and  the  reason  of  the  disa- 
greement between  the  description  and  illustration  is,  that  one  of  the 
wood-cuts  designed  for  insertion  in  that  place,  having  been  accidentally 


am       otffm      ojom     ojv     046?* '    asa9*  anm  am* 


mislaid,  was  omitted.    This  cut  is  here  supplied.    It  represents  the 
engine  in  elevation,  with  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  cylinder,  an' 
elliptical  gear-wheels  which  are  directly  driven  by  the  pistons, 
the  pairs  of  pistons  is  seen  in  complete  section,  attached  to  acoi 
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occupies  but  half  the  length  of  the  cylinder*  The  other  pntr  is  out  nf 
the  plane  of  the  section,  hut  the  section  of  its  central  core  is  presented. 
This  figure  shows  also*  tit  longitudinal  section,  tin*  cylindrical  vulvn 
exhibited  m  crows  section  in  Fig.  16,  and  referred  to  on  pa#e  03*  The 
position  of  this  valve,  as  shown  here  and  in  Fig.  1I*T  is  that  in  whtHi  tin 
steam  is  shut  off*  The  engine  is  started  by  turning  the  crank  forty-five 
decrees  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  If  it  be  turned  to  the  left,  the  Bi  e#n 
will  enter  and  leave  the  engine  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  in  Fig.  18. 
and  the  rotation  will  be  (vmn  left  to  right.  If  turned  in  the  on r ion 
direct  ion,  the  rotation  will  be  from  right  to  left.  The  shaft  which  ear 
ries  the  pulley  is  directly  hi  Iiiud  the  piston  shafts, 

In  the  equation  in  line  14  of  page  Dl»  relating  to  this  engine,  there  is 
some  error  of  spacing  which  may  create  a  little  confusion,  but  a  compel 
18011  of  the  cquati  on  with  the  preceding  proposition  will  readily  siiggvst 


correct  ton* 

FGURNEY  KON'S  11  UBINE  WHEEL, 


The  description  of  the  Fottmeymii  turbine  wheel,  on  page  l  Hi,  uav 
act  um panied  in  the  original  by  a  drawing,  showing  the  relation  of  the 

direct .riee*  of  the  issuing  ir* 

ter  to  the  flouts  o! 
hat  thiw  unfortunately  flliW 
at  hand  when  the  |ki  lj> 
made  up  for  the  press,  kthI  si 

t\  ;is  accordingly  omitted 
\      Hie  figure  i.s  not,  peril  sips, 
necessary  to  the  intel  Irgihilil  \ 
of  Hie  description;  hut  ns  ir 
'W*  '  b:,s  since  presented  it. self,  it  ifi 

here  subjoined.  In  thisli-Mi. 
(he  interior  anddccply  shaded 
part  represents  the  base  of  the 
closed  cylinder  continuing  the 
Volume  of  WiMer.  Tbe  exte 
rior  annulus,  shaded  inoiv 
lightly,  is  the  outer  portion  of  the  wheel  carrying  the  lloats.  The  axis 
of  the  wheel  is  seen  in  projection  in  the  center,  surrounded  by  the  pro 
teeting  cylinder  which  keeps  it  free  from  the  water.  The  directrices, 
which  are  fixed  lirmly  within  the  waier  cylinder  at  the  base,  are  repie 
sented  by  lines  curving  from  light  to  left,  while  the  lloats  have  a  eon 
trnry  curvature:  so  that,  at  the  several  points  of  intersection,  the  tan- 
gents of  the  respective  curves  are  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
Knch  alternate  directrix  extends  from  the  central  to  the  exterior  cylin- 
der. The  intermediate  ones  have  less  than  half  the  length.  It  isolui- 
oils  that,  with  the  arrangement  represented,  the  rotation  of  the  wheel 
be  from  right  to  left,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow  . 


ERRATA. 


Some  errors  have,  unfortunately,  crept  into  the  impression  of  the  fore- 
going report.    Only  such  are  here  noticed  as  are  likely  to  mislead  : 

Page  30,  line  13  from  top,  for  BCC'B  read  BCC'B'. 
Page  35,  line  3(5  from  top,  for  A  and  B,  read  A  and  C. 
Page  44,  line  32  from  top,  for  360.98  read  370,980. 

Page  45,  line  5  from  top,  for  maximum  density,  read  density  at  maximum  temperature. 

Page  45,  line  5  from  top,  for  minimum,  read  atmospheric. 

And  in  the  analysis  which  follows,  for  AL  read  al,  and  r.  v.  throughout. 

Page  47;  Hue  3  from  top,  for  450°  read  482°. 

Page  52,  line  28  from  top,  for  can  run,  read  can  be  run. 

Page  62,  line  3  from  bottom,  for  twofold,  read  something  over. 

Page  94,  line  10  from  bottom,  for  a  read  v. 

Page  111,  line  11  from  top,  insert  "equal"  before  44 cells,"  and  omit  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence. 

Page  J15,  in  legend  of  cut,  for  containing  read  controlling. 
Page  133,  line  6  from  bottom,  for  two  read  twelve. 
Page  137,  line  18  from  top,  for  1837  read  1857. 

Page  138,  line  2  from  top,  for  one  one-hundred-and-sixty-fifth,  read  one  fiix-hundred-and- 
tbirty-fifth. 

Page  146,  line  3  of  note,  inseTt  -M500  in  first  member  of  equation. 

Page  146,  line  5  from  bottom,  1st  formula,  \  .    .  ,.      rt      ,  .    _  .  xi  ... 

rT™  - ..     „  r      ,  ^    '    ,  -       ,    f  reverse  the  indices  0  and  1  of  letters  withiu 

Page  146,  line  6  from  bottom,  2d  formula,  V  ^e  brackets 

P4*  148)  Hue  9  from  bottom,  2d  formula,  ) 

Page  149,  line  17  from  bottom,  for  thirty-six  read  fifty-six. 

Page  156,  line  4  from  bottom,  for  m  read  p. 

Page  156,  line  11  from  top,  for  X  read  -f- 

Page  158,  line  29  from  top,  for  3,922  read  3,939. 

Page  159,  line  7  from  bottom,  for  two  read  four. 

Page  174,  line  7  from  top,  for  volume  read  column. 

Page  178,  line  2  from  top,  for  centre  read  circle. 

Page  189,  line  10  from  bottom,  for  £  read  B. 

Page  192,  line  9  from  bottom,  for  at  read  to. 

Page  222,  line  14  from  top,  for  G  read  a. 

Page  408.— The  note  ou  this  page  belongs  on  page  395. 

Page  465,  line  10  from  top,  for  copper  read  silver. 

Page  477,  line  3  from  bottom,  for  N=m  2v=n2r1  read  N=»2r=n2r"~I . 
Page  494,  line  18  from  bottom,  for  dn  :  Dn  read  dn  :  D*. 
Page  510,  line  4  from  top,  for  synchronous  read  isochronous. 
Page  581,  line  17  from  bottom,  for  F'  read  F;. 

Page  620,  line  5  from  top,  for  one  three- thousandth  read  three  one- thousandths. 
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Actum  ill  at  ion  of  force  by  means  of  water  under  heavy  pressure..  

in  fly- wheels — the  M  above*...  . 
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Acoustic  flame  .  

Achard's  electric  brake  

prize  awarded  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  France. 

Aerial  motors,  advantages  of.  —  

number  of  exhibitors  of  
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Page. 

Brakes  for  rail  cars,  use  of  the  Mahovos  as  a  brake  159,  160 

safety  brakes   349 

Bread -baking-  by  Marval's  beating  apparatus   349 

Brettes's  electro-chronoscope   566 

Breval,  Mr.,  rotary  steam-engine  of   95 

Brick,'  annular  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of   357 

cost  of  production  in  Hoffman's  furnace  compared   359 

Brick-making  machines   251-254 

Bridge  of  Bessemer  steel  over  the  Seine   294 

Bronzed  iron,  Tucker's   329 

Broom,  mechanical,  for  street  sweeping   275 

Brown,  John  &  Co.,  exhibition  of  Bessemer  steel  articles   288 

Buoys  for  lifting  vessels   337 

Butt  hinges  for  doors,  machine  for  making   350 

C. 

Calculating  machines   629 

attempts  to  construct   636 

Babbage's  difference  engine   636,645 

exhibitors  of,  at  Exposition   637 

arithmometer  of  Mr.  Thomas   636, 638 

solution  of  problem  of  construction  of .    636 

Musina's  pocket  machine   637 

range  of  Thomas's  calculators   643 

examples  of  rapidity  of  calculation   644 

difficulties  atttending  construction  of   644 

Scheutz's  difference  engine   645,647 

Calculating  machines,  method  of  differences    646 

Babbage's  analytical  engine   648 

Calles's  hydro-aero-dyuamic  wheel  134, 135, 136 

Carre,  Mr.  E.,  sulphuric  acid  ice,  apparatus  of   366 

Carre,  Mr.  Ferdiuand,  ammoniacal  freezing,  apparatus  of   368 

Carret,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  water-engine  of   101 

Cathetometers   614 

Cazal's  electio-magnetic  engine   125 

Cazenave  &  Company's  brick  machine.   254 

Centrifugal  pumps,  invention  of,  by  Appold   176 

principle  of  construction  of   176 

Gwynne  &  Co.'s   177 

Neut  &  Dumont's   183 

Coiguard  &  Co.'s   185 

Andrews  &  Brother   187 

Champsaur's  autodynamic  water  elevator   171—174 

Chalopin's  machine  for  corking  bottles   266 

Chenailler's  universal  evaporator   277 

Chenille,  manufacture  of,  in  France  and  England   258 

Chenille-making  machine   258 

Chester's  Holtz  electrostatic  induction  machine   553 

Chollet-Champiou's  hydraulic  press   196 

Chollet- Champion's  mechanical  press   214 

Chronograph    515 

Chronoscopes,  electro   563 

Clang-analyzer,  Kceuig's   513 

Clement's  water-meter   224 
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Dabbadic's  theodolite  
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Discovery  and  invention,  relation  of,  to  each  other   17 

Distributing'  machines   454 

Dividing-  instruments   613 

Diving  bells   334,335 

Diving  apparatus  of  the  New  York  Submarine  Company   336 

of  Rou quay rol  &  Denayrouze   338 

regulator  for  maintaining  equality  of  pressure   339 

pressure  of  air  within  and  outside  of  the  regulator   341 

depth  to  which  a  diver  can  descend   342 

pump  for  charging  reservoirs  with  compressed  air   343 

Division  of  labor,  effect  of,  in  stimulating  invention   3 

Door,  opening  both  ways   279 

with  mechanical  plinth   280 

Doumoulin-Froment,  microscopic  engraving  by   620 

Dovetailing  machine,  Armstrong's,  New  York   240 

Zimmerman's,  Prussia   241 

Ganz's,  Hungary   241 

Drasche,  Mr.  Henry,  exhibition  of  terra-cotta  objects,  by   359 

extent  of  production  of  brick   359 

Duboscq,  Mr.,  exhibition  of  spectroscopes   527 

Duboy's  water-meter   222 

Dutartre's  press  for  printing  colors   436 

D u mud's  brick  machine   252 

Dynamic  electricity   555 

Dynamo-electric  machine,  Ladd's   427 

Dynamometers,  construction  of   162 

Prony's  friction  dynamometer   163 

Taurine's   164 

Bourdon's   165 

Hirn's  pandynamometer   166 

E. 

Earle,  Mr.  Oscar  T.,  steam  pump  of   170 

Edoux,  Mr.  Leon,  elevator  of   204 

hydraulic  counterpoise,  system  of   208 

Elastic  media,  relative  economy  of,  discussion  of   77-82 

Electricity,  static  induction  apparatus,  Varley's   546 

Topler's   549 

Electricity,  hydro-electric  batteries   555 

Electricity,  engraving  by   461 

Electrical  detectors  applied  to  power  looms   267-270 

Electric  light  £  415,416-432 

automatic  regulators  of   417 

adaptation  of,  for  sea-coast  lights   418 

intensity  of,  compared  with  light  from  other  sources   421 

power  of  penetrating  fogs   422,424 

power  of  at  La  Hove   422, 423 

practicability  of  extending  the  system  of  electric  illumination  to  coast 

lights  generally   426 

economy  oi,  compared  with  light  from  other  sources   421, 425 

Electric  brakes  for  rail  cars    273 

Electric  telegraph,  the  effect  of  the  invention  of,  on  the  moral  and  intellectual 

character  of  the  human  race   19 

Electric  telemeters   587 
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Eiectro-baliMtic  pendulum  of  Captain  Navez. 

Colonel  Ben  too 

ElfrCt? o-ehro  □  escapes  .   

Electro-chrouoscope  of  Captain  Naves..  

Electro- magnetic  engines,  advantages  of..*. 


Birmingham  Company  *  „  ,  .  ,  \% 

KravogVs,  (note)   fc£ 

Etecifc-magnctic  machine,  exhibited  by  the  British  government.   4tf 

Electrostatieal  apparatus   .  .    g  545 

Elevator,  hydraulic,  of  Mr.  Edoux  . . . .    *tf 

Enameb,  Pleisehrs,  use  of,  for  variou*  purposes  .   „   fctf 

phonograph   :   167 

Engraving,  the  polyp  autograph    ?    yf\ 

by  electricity  -  ,  „  m   Vt\ 

Dnloa'p  method  .    ma  p  ^ 

holography   ^ 

E  avelope- M  d  tog  roach)  nes    _  ^  $| 

Ericsson,  hot-air  engines  of. _ _  .  . .  ,   j| 

Evaporator,  universal,  Cbeuatliefs  -  \  & 

Evaporation,  under  diminished  pressure  .  _  „   <  t 

tendency  to,  at  all  temperatures   jgj 

Errard1!  rotary  compression  blower   

m  ach  i  nc  for  oompreeai  ng  coal  d  ust «  *    3rt 

Evrard  &.  Boyer*s  butt- making  machine —  ,  •  in 

F. 

Fa^erstfl  Steel  Works,  Sweden   

Feeders  for  boilers   o-^.^ 

Fermentation,  control  of,  by  artificial  refrigeration  m  ^ 

Ferro-manganese   jqj 

Fizeau's  process  of  heliography  _  _  ^ 

Flames,  acoustic  

Flam  111*8  typographic  compositor    ^9 

Flashing  light  at  Wicklow  Head   #y 

Fly-wheels,  accumulation  of  force  in   I  vv  VS 

Folding  machines  for  paper  and  for  envelopes  

Foueault's  calcite  polarization  prism  _^ 

isochronal  regulator  

Formis's  wind -mill   j>ii 

Franchot,  hot-tSr  engine  of   -4 

Freezing  apparatus,  Carry's  sulphuric  acid   VT7 

ammoniacal,  intermittent   -,i 

economy  of  Carre's  ammoniacal,  cost  of  ice  produced  by   *;4 

continuous  freezing  apparatus   :T'  ~~ 

Twining's  invention  of   ^ 

use  of,  for  extraction  of  potash  from  sea  water    ;-7 

continuous,  description  of  F.  Carre's  continuous   :r?->- 

cost  of  ice  produced  by   >4 

first  experiments  with  Twining's  _ 

(conomy  of  producing  ice  by  Twining's  apparatus  

Freezing  mixtures,  cause  of  the  cold  produced  by   V.-j 

Friction  matches,  machines  for  making   V..-. 
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Frot,  Mr.,  ammoniacal  gas  engine  of  '   73 

Fuel,  artificial   309 

Furnaces,  Siemens' 8  regenerating  furnace    351-356 

G. 

Galvanoplasty,  application  of   22 

Galvanic  batteries,  Danielle's,  Smees's,  Farmer's,  and  others   555-559 

Thomsen's  polarization  battery   559 

Gas-light  for  light-houses   $404 

relative  cost  of  gas  and  oil   409, 414 

estimate  of  cost  of  introducing   413 

Gas  meters   229 

Gauge  lathe,  Whitney's   242 

Gautier's  telemetrical  telescope   592-594 

Gaveaux,  Mr.  A.  Y.,  of  Paris,  printing  press  of   433 

Gay-Lussac,  law  of,  discussion  of,  (note)   146 

Geissler,  air-pump  of,  without  valves   490 

tubes  of   561 

Gerbert,  hydraulic  organ  oL-.   631 

calculating  mach^Hbf   632 

Gilding  and  bronzing  of  praHed  characters   440 

Girard's  turbine   ]  1 4 

hydraulic  pivot   118 

'         turbine  elevator   189,190 

44  palier  glissant,"  or  frictionless  support   208, 211 

Glass,  production  of,  in  the  Siemens  furnace   353 

Foil's  exhibition  of  the  silico-borate  of  lead   521 

for  optical  purposes   520-521 

large  plates  of,  exhibited  by  the  St.  Gobain  Company  ..,   521 

Glaze  for  casks,  Werner's  *  ..  328 

Gouin  &  Co.,  use  of  water  under  heavy  pressure  in  tunneling   151 

Gorrie,  Dr.  J ohn,  note  on  papers  by   402 

Grain  weigher,  automatic,  Pooley's   276 

Great  Britain,  influence  of  the  early  possession  of  the  steam-engine  on  the  wealth 

and  power  of  :   15 

Gregg's  brick-pressing  machine   252 

Grillet,  construction  of  a  calculating  machiue   634 

Grindstones,  artificial,  made  by  Eansome's  process  ,   307 

Gunter's  logarithmic  scale   635 

Gwynne  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  centrifugal  pump  of   177-183 

H. 

Hardy's  micro-pan tographic  instruments   617 

Hartnack's  polarization  prism   525 

Heat,  transportation  of,  for  economical  purposes   346 

improvements  in  the  application  of   .{46 

unit  of  reference  for  quantities  transferred  from  one  body  to  another   369 

Heating  apparatus,  Joly  de  Marval's   34 U 

Helmholtz,  Prof.  H.,  double  siren  of   501 

resonator  of   502,503 

Heliography   464 

Henry,  Prof.  Joseph,  apparatus  for  recording  the  velocity  of  projectiles   564 

Hertel's  plastic-clay  brick  machine   253 
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Inflammable  gas-engines,  principle  of  construction  of   56 

early  efforts  in  construction  of   57 

Lebou's   58 

Johnson's   59 

number  of,  at  Exposition   60 

Otto  and  Lan gen's   60 

•    experiments  in  regard  to,  by  Professor  Karl  Jenny,  of 

Vienna   62 

Lenoir's   63 

experiments  in  regard  to,  by  Mr.  Tresca   65 

Hugon's   66 

disadvantages  of   70 

Inventions,  classification  of  4   20 

J. 

Jamin,  apparatus  for  measuring  difference  of  phase  in  undulations   526 

Jenny,  Prof .  Karl,  experiments  of,  in  regard  to  gas-engines   62 

Johnson,  James,  inflammable  gas-engine  of   59 

Johnson's  deep-sea  pressufrgauge   608 

Joret,  Mr.  H.,  of  Paris,  patent  bridges  of   294 

K. 

"  Klangfarbe,"  or  sound  color   502 

Koenig,  Mr.  Rudolph,  of  Paris,  exhibition  of  acoustic  apparatus   49 

nodal  point  manometric  flames   512 

clang-analyzer  of   513 

Knee-joint  press,  Samain's   216 

Kravogl,  M.,  electro-magnetic  engine  of   126,  127 

mercurial  air-pump  of   492 

Krupp's  exhibition  of  large  ingots  and  forgings  of  cast  steel   283 

L. 

Lacolonge,  M.  Ordinaire  de,  paper  by,  on  Perret's  water-engine   103 

Lacy' s  door  opening  both  ways   280 

Ladd's  dynamo-magneto-electric  machine   426, 427 

La  Heve,  sea-coast  lights  at   422 

electric  light  at   422 

Latent  heat   363 

Latent  heat  of  water   370 

Lauberau,  hot-air  eugine  of   50 

Laurent's  sextant,  for  stellar  observations   599 

Lebou,  gas-engine  invented  by,  in  1799   58 

Leclauches  improved  carbon  battery   559 

Leibnitz,  efforts  to  construct  a  calculating  machine   635 

Lemonnier  aud  Nouvion's  portable  press   214 

Lenoir,  Mr.,  inflammable  gas-engine  of   63 

experimental  results  with  engine  of   65 

Levelling  instruments   597 

Life-saving  respiratory  apparatus   344 

Light-houses,  exhibition  of,  at  Paris   403 

use  of  gas-light  for   404 

Dublin  Ballast  Board  .\              .  405 

Bailey  light-house   405 

Light-house  illumination   415 
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Microscopes,  Hartnack's  objectives   533, 536 

principal  constructors  of   534 

improvements  in  the  form  and  accessories  of   534 

cheapness  of  microscopes  made  by  Lebrnn   535 

Lister's  "  double  correction  "  objectives.   536 

immersion  lenses   537 

objectives  of  Messrs.  Tolles  and  Wales   537, 544 

binocular  microscope  by  Nachet   539 

stereotomic   541 

Smith's  catadioptric  binocular   542 

double,  for  two  observers   543 

triple,  for  three  observers  -   543 

stands  of  microscopes  .«   544 

Microscope  objectives,  Tolles   471 

Microscopic  drawings  and  designs  on  glass   619 

Millstones,  machine  for  dressing   251 

Aubin's  improved   279 

Minchin,  Mr.,  exhibition  of  samples  of  sugar  .   325 

Mitchell's  composing  machine    452 

Moerath,  Mr.,  construction  and  advantages  of  windmill  of   122 

Morin,  General,  machine  of,  for  illustrating  the  laws  of  falling  bodies   488 

Morse,  Messrs.  Sidney  E.  and  G.  Livingston,  bathometer  of   609 

Motay,  Tessie*  de,  specimens  of  heliographic  engraving   466 

Motors,  classification  of   26 

Mount  Cenis,  use  of  compressed  air  at   137, 142, 143 

Musina,  Opprandin«,  pocket  machine  of  J   637 

N. 

Nachet's  binocular  microscope   538 

triple  microscope   543 

Nail -making'  machine,  Wickershain's   248 

Napier's  rods   633 

Nautical  compasses   603,604 

Neut  &  Dumont,  Messrs.,  centrifugal  pump  of   183 

Niagara  Falls,  waste  of  power  at   129 

Normand's  improvement  for  producing  reciprocating  motion  in  presses   434 

O. 

Oils,  extraction  of,  by  means  of  sulphide  of  carbon   317 

removal  of,  from  wool   317 

Oil  and  gas,  relative  cost  of,  for  light-houses   410,414 

Optical  glass   520, 521 

Otto  &  L  an  gen,  inflammable  gas-engine  of   60 

Ovens,  heating  of,  by  Marval's  heating  apparatus   349 

P. 

11  Palier  plissant,"  or  frictionless  support  ,   208 

Panicography   456 

Pan  dynamometer,  Hirn's   165-168 

Paper,  materials  for  the  manufacture  of   312 

beautiful  samples  from  Japan   313 

machine  for  making  wood  pulp   314 

chemical  treatment  of  materials  for   315 

Rachet  &  Machard's  process   316 
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Peiret,  Mr.  F,  E.t  water-engine  of   Mi 

paper  or*  water-engine  of;  by  M.  Ordinaire  de  Lacolonge   10 

Pencil-making  machine  

Perm's  bawd  fiiir  

Perrtaux,  Mr.,  valve  pump  of  

PerreauaT»  circular  dividing  muchmo*  .   .  .  

Parkin's,  Jamb,  uVat  arrangement  for  economical  production  of  ice. 

Peters1*  micro-pantograph  . , .  
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miner  &  mil  I 
PUtor  and  Mart*n*n  circle  . 
Planum  mm  Harlow'*  .... 


AmalerX  theory  of  

Pieisehr&  enamel*  mid  t  alking  pitch   +  _  _  

Petri*  V*  match -bos -making  machine  .    

Pooley*s  automatic  prrain- weigher    

Foisson,  equations  ot  _   j^; 

Polaristrobometer  -  .  .  .  '$) 

Polarization  apparatus   

Hoffman's  polarization  microscope  

Hartnack-Prazmowski  polarization  prism  

Polypantograph   jr,l 

Potash,  extraction  of,  from  sea-water  by  refrigeration  

Presses,  mechanical  

printing  presses  ,   j£4> 

Pressure  gauge  tor  deep-sea  sounding,  Johnson's   

Printing  presses,  display  of,  at  the  Exposition  

Alauzet's  improved  press   :\:\ 

Normand's  improved  reciprocating  motion  _  ^4 

for  printing  in  colors   ^  rA; 

rotary  presses   j*; 

Pollock's  rotary  press   r;r 

for  ti 1 1  ii 1 1  >•  -i  i l ig-  hank  notes   ; 

etVect  of  tlir  iliVrnliuli  of   |, 

Pii.-ms.  exhibition  ol,  hy  vaiioiis  mak'-is  

Koucault's  polarization  ■   -.M 

Sillxrmann's,  of  variable  angle  for  tluids  _  -..>-, 

Pri-m  telemeters    

single  teleseopes   -<»-j 

Pj "«»ieetiles,  velocity  of,  recorded  by  elect ro-chromgraphy   ,4 

Prony.  Mr.,  friction  dynamometer  of  

Protte's  turbines  
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Pumps,  Earle's  steam  pump   170 

Schabaver  &  Foures's pompe  castraise  --  170 

Perreaux's   171 

centrifugal   177-190 

Puddling  iron  and  steel  in  the  Siemens  furnace   356 

Punching  steel  rails  by  hydraulic  pressure   212 

Pyrometers,  Wedgewood's  and  others   518 

Becquerel's  thermo-electric   519 

Pyrostereotypy   456 

R. 

Racket  &  Machard's  process  for  manufacture  of  paper   316 

Radiation,  a  cause  of  depression  of  temperature   365 

Ramsbottom  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  water-engine  of   106 

advantages  of  water-engine  of   108 

Ransome  artificial  stone  303, 304-308 

application  of   306 

grindstones  made  of   307 

Reflecting  instruments   598 

Regenerators,  construction  and  advantage  of  in  hot-air  engines   33 

Regenerating  furnace,  Siemens's   351 

Respiratory  apparatus,  life-saving   344 

Reynolds,  Mr.  Edward,  water-jet  elevator  of  »   175 

Richard's  air-pump  without  valves   493 

Rioter's  turbine   114 

jGedePs  boiler- feeder  *.   232 

Ki  mail  ho  Brothers,  of  Paris,  machine  for  making  friction  matches   263 

Ritchie,  E.  S.,  of  Boston,  mode  of  winding  induction  coils    561 

Roberts,  E.  F.,  esq.,  letter  from,  on  light-house  illumination   411 

Robert's  diffusion  process  for  extraction  of  sugar   322 

Roches  Douvres,  light-house  for,  at  the  Exposition   .  403 

Rochon's  double-image  telescope   577 

Rogers,  Professor  Wm.  B.,  revolving  gas-jet  of   510 

Rollers  for  lithography   460 

Root,  Mr.,  double-piston  square  engine  of   96 

rotary  compression  blower  of  %   193 

Rotary  pumps,  advantages  of   176 

Rotary  printing  presses   436 

Rotary  steam-engines,  advantages  of   82 

difficulties  of  construction  of   82 

Behrens's   83 

Pillner  &  Hill's   85 

Thompson's   87, 649 

Scheutz's   93 

Breval's   95 

Root's  double  piston  square  engine   96 

Roper,  hot-air  engine  of   48 

Rouquayrol  &  Denayrouze,  diving  apparatus  of   338 

Ruhmkorff's  electro-magnet    561 

induction  coilo   561 

Rutberfurd,  Mr.  Lewis  M.,  photograph  of  the  solar  spectrum   529 

photographic  view  of  the  inoon   529 
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Sac chari meter,  the  Hoffmann- Wild   5S 

8afety-brakes  for  rail  cars   27! 

Samain's  knee-joint  press   2K 

use  of  this  press  as  a  dynamometer   217 

Schabaver  &  Foures's  pompe  cast  raise   170 

Schaffgotsch,  singing  flames,  apparatus  of   511 

Scheutz,  rotary  steam-engine  of   93 

Scheibler's  tonometer  .   504 

Schiele's  turbine   114 

compound  blowing  fan...   192 

Schlickeysen's  brick  machine   254 

Schlosser's  brick  machine     254 

Sciimerbor  Brothers'  brick  machine   254 

Schmidt,  Mr.  G.,of  Paris,  machine  for  dipping  friction  matches   263 

Sch  ul  tz's  electro-ehronoscope   567 

Schuberszky,  Captain  Carl  Von,  invention  of  the  Mahovos   153 

Screws  for  fastening  the  soles  of  shoes   256 

Seal  presses  made  by  Desgoffe  &  Ollivier  _   202 

Seeehi,  Rev.  Father,  sustaining  battery  by   558 

Secchi's  meteorograph   .  571 

balance  barometer   572 

Sellers's  machine  tools    238,239 

Sextants   38 

Pistor  &  Marten's   SflB 

Laurent's,  for  stellar  observations   =99 

Davidson's  spirit  level  ,   £tf 

Shaw,  hot-air  engines  of   41 

Shoe-making  machines   $5 

Siemens,  Messrs.,  engine  of   70 

Siemens's  regenerating  furnace   351 

modified  for  the  productiou  of  flint  glass   356 

used  for  reheating  blooms  aud  forgings..   £6 

conversion  of  pig-iron  into  steel  in   354 

Luudin's  modification   353 

Siemens's  electro-el/ronoscope   567 

Silberman,  Mr.  J.  C  opinion  expressed  of  balances  from  the  United  States   485 

Silicate  of  soda,  use  of  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  stone   3(4 

Siren  of  Professor  Helmholtz   "501 

Smith,  Professor  Hamilton  L.,  catadioptric  binocular  microscope  of   542 

Sorensen's  machine  for  distributing  type   455 

Soleil,  exhibition  of  polarization  apparatus  by   523,526 

Sounds,  visible  illustration  of  interference  of   512 

Sounding,  deep-sea   605 

Trowbridge's  apparatus  for   605 

without  a  line  '   607 

the  bathometer   609 

Spectroscopes,  exhibition  of.  by  Mr.  Duboscq   527 

Hoffmann's  direct  vision   f>2^ 

Spectrum,  Rutherfurd's  photograph  of   529 

Spherometer8,   614 

Spirit  meter  of  Siemens  &.  Halske   219 

Stadimeter,  Peaucellier  &  Wagner's   519 

Staffel,  calculating  machine  of   644 
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Steam-engine,  industrial  revolutions  resulting  from  the  invention  of   7 

increase  of  power  of  constructive  art  by  invention  of   14 

influence  of,  on  the  wealth  and  power  of  Great  Britain   15 

Steam  pump,  Earle's  _   169 

Steam,  latent  heat  of   364 

Steel,  the  production  of   281 

magnitude  of  later  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of   261 

origiu  and  progress  of  the  manufacture  of   282 

natural,  of  Corsica  and  Catalonia   282 

Huntsman's  improvement  of,  in  1740  ,   282 

puddled   283 

production  of  large  masses,  by  Krupp  1  %   283 

Bessemer's  process   284 

production  of,  from  the  ore,  by  Siemens's  process   297 

production  of,  in  the  Siemens  furnace  ........   355 

direct  from  pig-iron   353 

Steel  plates,  for  ship-building  1  ...   289 

Steel  rails,  Bessemer,  use  of,  in  Austria  and  France    293 

Steinheil, of  Munich,  exhibition  of  glass  prisms  by   522 

Stenallactic  telescope,  Porro's  ,  * *  ;   •  580 

theory  of  .  . . .  4  581 , 582, 583 

Stereotyping,  substitution  of  cliches  for  movable  type  .    441 

Sterbydraulic  apparatus,  construction  of   198 

formula  of  power  of  -\   202 

various  applications  of   203 

Strife  detector,  Topler's  :   522 

Stone,  artificial,  Ransonie's   303 

Submarine  armor,  Kliugert's  '.   332 

Tonkins   332 

and  breathing  apparatus   337 

Submarine  Company,  of  New  York,  apparatus  of   336 

Submarine  lamp   338 

Sugar,  Roberts's  diffusion  process  for  the  extraction  of   322 

Sugar-cutting  machine,  Devisseber's   265 

Suggs's  photometric  gas-measuring  apparatus   229 

Sulphuric  acid  apparatus  for  freezing  water   366 

Support,  frictionless,  Girard's   208 

Sweet's  stereotype  matrix  machine   443 


Tail  for's  mechanical  broom   275 

Taurine,  Mr.,  dynamometer  of   163, 164 

method  of  registering  used  by   164 

Telemetrical  apparatus   576 

Telemeters,  electric  .•   587 

prismatic   5£9 

Telemetric  double  telescopes   584-587 

Telemetric  binocular  marine  glasses   578 

Telescopes   529 

reflecting,  by  Se  ere  tan,  of  Paris   531 

compact  pocket  -  -   530 

telemetric  double  -  ;  -  -  • 

Tellier,  Mr.  Charles,  refrigerating  apparatus  for  breweri^.   393 

Telodynamie  cable,  invention  of,  by  Mr.  Hirn    

construction  and  advantages  of  ^    ^  -   
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Telodynamic  cable,  percentage  of  tve  power  delivered  by  -   IS 

Tensile  strength  of  wire,  apparatus  for  testing  

Terra-cotta,  adaptation  of  Hoffman's  brick  furnace  to  baking  of   35r 

Theodolites   596 

Dabbadies'   596 

Thermometers  -  -   516 

mercurial  minimum,  Casella's   517 

self-registering   573 

Thermo-electric  batteries   ;  59 

Thirion's  windmill   120 

hydraulic  pressure  blower   193- J 95 

Thomas's  arithmometer   638 

solution  of  problem  of  calculating  machine   636 

Thomas,  calculating  machine  of   636 

Thompson,  Mr.,  rotary  steam-engine  of   £7,649 

tin  bine  of   117 

Thomson's  polarization  battery   559 

Tillman's  tonometer   471 

proposed  chemical  nomenclature   476481 

Tobacco-cutting  machine   254 

Tolles,  Mr.  K.  13.,  microscope  on  the  stereotomic  principle   541 

Tolles's  microscope  objectives   471-537 

Tolles  &  Wales's  microscope  objectives   537 

Tonometer,  Scheibler's   5W 

Tillman's   471 

Topler's  stria;  detector   5£> 

electrostatic  induction  machine  

Transmission  of  force  to  great  distances  ■.   1 28,  W 

by  compressed  air   135,136 

Tresca  &  Alcan,  Messrs.,  experiments  of  in  regard  to  hot-air  engines   46 

Trescu,  Mr.,  experiments  of  in  regard  to  inflammable  gas-engines   65 

comparator  of   615 

Trowbridge's  deep-sea  sounding  apparatus   6*17 

Turbines,  Euler's  investigation  of  the  theory  of   Iv9 

construction  of  Mr.  Fourneyron's   110,650 

Girard's  free  turbine   HI 

Fontaine's  turbines    112 

Brault  &  Hethouard's   112 

Protte's   113 

Tucker's  bronzed  iron   ;{■*> 

Tulpin's  machines  for  drying  cloths,  yarns,  &c   271 

Turbine  elevator,  for  water,  Girard's   189,  KM) 

Twining,  Professor  Alexander  C,  continuous  freezing  apparatus  of   370,395 

ice-apparatus,  economy  of   401 

Type,  machine  for  dressing   439 

improvements  in  movable   451 

machine  for  distributing   455 

V. 

Valve  pumps   169 

Varley's  static  induction  apparatus   546 

Ventilation  by  aid  of  refrigerating  apparatus     391 

Vibrations,  gtaphic  representation  of  506,  507,508 

Vibroscope,  Wessolhoft's  universal   515 
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Voelter,  Henry,  of  Wurtemberg,  machine  for  making-  wood  pulp   313 

Volumeter  of  Siemens  &  Halske   219 

W. 

Water-wheels,  display  of  at  Exposition   108 

Mr.  Sagebien's   109 

Mr.  Colladon'8  floating  wheel   109 

Water-meter  of  Mr.  E.  Duboys     222 

of  Mr.  J.  A.  Clement   224 

of  Mr.  Cochrane,  United  States   225-228 

Werner's  patent  glaze  for  casks   328 

Wesselhoft's  universal  vibroscope  '.   515 

Wheatstone,  Professor,  experiments  upon  the  power  of  one  magneto-electrical 

machine  to  excite  magnetism  in  another   431 

apparatus  of,  for  recording  velocity  of  projectiles   564 

Whitney's  gauge  lathe   242 

machines  for  working  in  wood   244 

Whitworth,  Mr.,  micrometric  apparatus  of   12 

Whit  worth's  apparatus  for  subjecting  steel  to  pressure  during  casting   212 

Wicklow  Head,  gas-lighting  at   412 

Wickerskam's  nail  machine   248 

Wigham's  gas-light  for  light-houses   404-412 

Wilde's  magneto-electric  machine   429 

Wilcox,  hot-air  engine  of   35 

Windmills   120-125 

Wind  registers,  Beck's,  of  London   571 

Wine  press,  Lotte's  portable   214 

Wood  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper   313 

woods  best  adapted  to  the  production  of   315 

Word-working  tools,  excellence  of,  from  the  United  States   245 

Wool,  removal  of  oils  from   318 

Moisson's  apparatus  for  removal  of  oil  from   317 

.  •  Z 

Zolluer's  astrophotometer   530 
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